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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 9, 1832. 


Minutes.] Petitions presented. By Viscount CLIFDEN, 
from the Landholders of Graige, Ullard, and Powerstown, 
for the Abolition of Tithes in Ireland:—By Lord Kine, 
from the Landholders and Inhabitants of Cashel; and from 
the Tithe-payers of Myross and West Carbery, for an 
alteration in the System of Irish Tithes :—By the Earl of 
Ravwnor, from the Inhabitants of Great Farringdon, in 
favour of the Factories Bill; from the Inhabitants of 
Burslem, for an Alteration in the Sale of Beer Act. 


[ EXPLANATION. ] 


a 
T HE Earl of Caledon said, he rose to set 
himself right with such of their Lordships 
who were not present at the debate which 
arose yesterday evening, for he was repre- 
sented in the public papers as having said, 
that the extinction of tithes was recom- 
mended in the tithe Committee by a noble 
Earl who was not now in his place. What 
occurred was this. He understood from 
his noble friend who had preceded him in 
the debate, that he attributed the Report 
in question to his Majesty’s Ministers, and 
not to the Committee ; and that that opin- 
ion was grounded upon the use of a si- 
milar phrase in the two Reports. To re- 
fute this assertion, which he conceived was 
prejudicial to the character of the Com- 
mittee, he observed, that the word extinc- 
tion, instead of abolition, to which his noble 
friend had particularly alluded, was sug- 
gested, not by his Majesty’s Ministers, but, 
to the best of his belief, by Lord Harrow- 
by ; and that it was suggested by him as 
VOL, XI. {Third} 





having been used in former Parliamentary 
Reports. He was now quite aware of the 
inconvenience which might arise from the 
mention of any noble Lord by name in 
that House, but he thought at the time, 
he should best satisfy their Lordships of 
the correctness of his allegation by men- 
tioning the name of a» Peer who was so 
well-known to them by his accuracy on 
such occasions, who held no office within 
the present Administration, and who would 
be amongst the last of their Lordships to 
compromise the interests of the Establish- 
ed Church. 


GuiovE TrapE.] The Earl of Coventry 
said, that although the Petition which he 
held in his hand, and which proceeded from 
the operatives employed in the glove-trade 
residing in the city and suburbs of Wor- 
cester, praying their Lordships to institute 
an inquiry into the state of the Glove- 
trade, had been in his possession some time, 
he had judged it best to present it upon the 
day on which a noble Viscount had given 
notice of a motion for a Committee of In- 
quiry into the crying evils so justly com- 
plained of by largenumbers of theirsuffering 
fellow countrymen, in the hope and fervent 
prayer that the voice of 2,200 persons 
might not have to make this appeal to their 
Lordships’ humanity in vain. And who 
were those who had signed it? Men de- 
sirous only of using their handicraft, to live 
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by their own industry; loyal subjects, ; trade, did not hesitate to ascribe their ruin, 


lovers of their homes and country, and | 
desirous only of dying as they. had lived ; 
previous to the detestable free-trade sys- 
tem, with the means of supporting them- 
selves and their families by their praise- 
worthy and honest industry. ‘To him it 
was irideed a source of pride, to be chosen 
(whatever want of wisdom on their parts 
might attach to such choice from any in- 
competency to do justice to the case) the 
advocate of 2,200 persons in this walk of 
lifé, from a city he formerly had the honour 
of representing in Parliament. He could 
never cease to implore the House to give 
ear to their sufferings, and to: grant relief 
according to the prayer of the petition 
which he had now the honour to lay: upon 
the Table of the House, 

Petition read. Laie 

Order of the Day for the appointment 
of a Select Committee to inquire into the 
state of the Glove-trade also read. 

Viscount Strang ford said, that in address- 
ing their Lordships upon the subject which 
he should endeavour to lay before them, he 
was so deeply impressed with a.sense of its 
importance, that he should wish to give to 
the motion which he was about to submit 
to the House a. fair. chance of success, or, 
at least, to diminish its chances of failure, 
by disclaiming, in limine, all intention of 
converting it into a mere instrument of 
party hostility. He would, therefore, at 
once set.out with a distinct declaration, that 
in humbly but earnestly endeavouring to 
do his duty to that unfortunate class of his 
fellow-countrymen who had done him the 
honour to place their interests in his hands, 
he had no earthly object in view beyond 
the maintenance of those interests; that 
he was not now seeking. to establish any 
charge against his Majesty’s Ministers for 
sacrificing or neglecting them ; and that, in 
urgently pressing upon the King’s Govern- | 
ment the full and fair consideration of the 
daily augmenting grievances under which 
they laboured, and of the remedies to be 
applied to them, he did so in a spirit so far 
from unfriendly, that he was willing to 
avow his reliance on their justice and hu- 





manity, and to look to those feelings alone 
for the success of the motion which he was 
about to propose. The condition of the 
British Glove-trade had notoriously fallen 
from progressive prosperity to a state of 
decay * | distress yet more appalling, if 


possible, than even that by which other 
branches of our national industry had been 
afflicted. 


' 


and that of the-thousands depending on 
them for bread, to the operation of what 
was called free-trade, to the unlimited in- 
troduction of foreign gloves into this coun- 
try, both legally, and by smtiggling and to 
their utter inability, taxed as they are, to 
maintain anything like a fair and equitable 
competition with the French manufacturer. 
In all this they might be right, or they 
tight be wrong. It formed no part of his 
case to assume without evidence that they 
were right.’ Tt would be no answer to 
them to assume without evidence that they 
were wrong. The matter was too im- 
portant tobe left at the mercy of mere as- 
sertion on either side, and the only fair 
and safe mode of trying the question was, 
by parliamentary inquiry. He intreated 
their Lordships to believe, that his own 
sentiments on the subject of free-trade in 
general had nothing whatever to do with 
the’ present question. In those sentiments 
he feared that, as yet, at least, he might 
look for little sympathy on either side of 
the House. But he must continue to think, 
until he should see far other practical re- 
sults from the free-trade system than the 
ruin and wretchedness of: hundreds of 
thousands, that “the lights. which had 
led us astray” had not been ‘light from 
Heaven.” But, be his own opinions, what 
they might, it was to the advocates of free- 
trade themselves that he had a right to 
look for his best support on this occasion. 
If their theories were really so beneficial 


in practice as they represented them, and 


as, he doubted not they honestly believed 
them to be, why should they shrink from 
placing those benefits in the clearest and 
most conspicuous light?» Why should they 
shrink from an opportunity of confound- 
ing those who impugned the merits of those 
theories? Why fear an inquiry which, 
if they were right in their views, would 
only redound to their honour, and to the 
disgrace and discomfiture of their adver- 
saries? Why should that be refused in 


| the case of that class of productive labour 


which this night appealed to them, which 
was not refused in other cases—those of 
wool, for example, and coals and _ silk ? 
There were, he thought, very many reasons 
why this branch of trade, so far from de- 
serving to be treated worse than others, 
had many peculiar claims to their protec- 
tion and favour. Look at its connection 
with the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try, through the profit which the landlord 


The persons concerned in this | and the farmer once derived from the sale 
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of the raw material. He-would take only 
one branch of this nranufacture as an ex- 
ample. The leather employed in that par- 
ticular branch (oil or beaver gloves) was 
made from native English sheep and lamb 
skins to the extent of 1,500,000 per an- 
num. Many of these skins now went un- 
dressed to America; and, owing to the 
importation of foreign skins, the price had 
already fallen to less than one-third of 
what it was; that was, from 70s. to 22s. 6d. 
per: ten dozen. He stated it advisedly, 
because he could prove it, that this million 
and a half of skins now disused made more 
gloves than the whole increased quantity 
of foreign skins would supply. But look, 
too, at the other, the moral claims which 
this trade had upon their Lordships’ special 
protection. It was a trade which gave 
constant and remunerating employment to 
thousands of women and children, whose 
earnings, joined to those of the agricultural 
labourer; kept the latter in suth a condition 
of independence and comfort, that it was 
a known fact, that those districts where 
the glove+trade prevailed had ever been 
peaceable, contented, and loyal, and com- 
paratively exempt from those scenes of riot 
and incendiarism which had disgraced or 
desolated other parts of the country. It 
was a trade, tov, in every way productive 
not merely of comfort, but of domestic and 
social order and happiness. The peasant’s 
home was his manufactory—there was no 
crowding of miserable children from night 
till morning, and from morning till night, 
in pestilential factories—there was no sa- 
crifice of health, and life, and-morals, and 
religion, to the Moloch of gain—there was 
no assemblage of ignorant multitudes to 
listen to the inflammatory harangues of 
furious demagogues, till their passions were 
worked into madness, and they became, 
first the tools, and then the victims, of 
treason. How these scenes of tranquillity 
and comfort had been changed of late he 
should presently show}; how much more 
fearfully they might yet be changed was a 
consideration well worthy the serious at- 
tention of all those who were to give a 
vote that night. He held it to be the 
bounden duty of Parliament, not to refuse 
inquiry when a prima _ facie case of griev- 
ance or distress was made out affecting any 
class of the King’s subjects, and alleged 


and offered to be proved by them to ori- | 


ginate in legislative enactments. That 
such a case did exist in the present instance 
he was fully prepared to prove. It would 


be for their Lordships to show whether 
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they were prepared to do that which he 
had said he held to be their duty. He 
would proceed to take some of the towns 
which weré.the chief seats of the glove 
manufactory, and he would state nothing 
regarding them which could not be proved 
by documentary evidence. Here, then, was 
the past and present condition of Wood- 
stock :—A great number of the inhabitants 
were, and had been from their childhood, 
engaged in the manufacture of oil leather 
gloves, as masters and operatives, and 
others were, in a great measure, dependent 
indirectly on its success. The leather from 
which their gloves weré made was entirely 
of home produce. The animal was bred 
here ; the pelt (the skin) was prepared and 
milled (that was, made into leather) here ; 
tlie leather was afterwards dressed, dyed, 
&c.; and made into gloves here. So that 
other trades besides the glove nanufacture 
were materially imteresfed. In ‘conse-~ 
quence of the admission of French’ gléves 
into the market, a lamentable ‘diminution 
had taken place in the value ard con< 
sumption of ‘English leather and gloves. 
The effect was, that thousands of work- 
people were thrown out of employ, and 
numbers of females who formerly assisted 
in earning a living for their families were 
driven to the revolting labour of preparing 
road materials, or to their parishes, for aid. 
The evil was daily increasing; and, in 
places where peace and comfort reigned 
among the labouring part of the population, 
distress and misery had compelled them to 
resort to pilfering, poaching, and similar 
dishonest courses. 'Workmen, who could 
formerly earn from 20s. to 30s. per week, 
had been employed in the roads at from 8d. 
to 14d. per day ; and numbers of females, 
who materially assisted in earning a decent 
support for their families, had been driven 
to similar tasks at 4d. per day. The 
masters had struggled on, hoping for some 
| alleviation of their difficulties, but they 
}could not much longer bear up against 
| them, and, unless supported by the Govern- 
| ment, either by insisting on foreign states 
| entering into a reciprocal system of trade, 
or prohibiting their manufactures, they (the 
masters) anticipated utter ruin. An increase 
of quantity had sometimes been alleged as 
a proof of prosperity, but an opposite result 
‘had been the consequence from several 
causes. One was, that some manufacturers 
conceived they might keep the French 
gloves out of the market by making more 
at a less profit. Thus A made 10,000/. 
worth at the profit of five per cent, ard 
B2 
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subsequently made to theamount of 20,000/. 
in the same time, calculating upon two-and- 
a-half per cent profit. .B, C, and D, fol- 
lowed the same course; the end was, that 
the supply exceeded the demand, and in- 
stead of a profit a. *nmense loss was 
sustained. Another cause was, the inade- 
quate wages paid ; a third, the deterioration 
of quality. Cheap! cheap! was now the 
universal cry, and man’s ingenuity of late 
had been racked to substitute a spurious for 
a genuine article. Foreign countries had 
been inundated with this trash, the con- 
sumers had been imposed upon, and the 
former high character of the British manu- 
facturer had been sacrificed. ‘The manu- 
facturers of Woodstock and parts adjacent, 
complained of diminished demand and in- 
adequate remuneration, and their work- 
people of want of employment, both of 
which they traced back to the admission of 
French gloves into the home market. From 
that period to the present, difficulties had 
increased upon them with diminished means, 
and accumulating claims, and those who 
had yet something left, saw no prospect for 
the future but in the prompt interference 
of the Legislature in their behalf. He 
would spare their Lordships the fatigue of 
listening to the detailed proofs‘ of those 
allegations. But he thought these proofs 
were all condensed in the statement, which 
he should now read, of the progressive 
increase of the poor-rates in Woodstock 
and the adjoining parishes:—In 1825, 
6841. ; 1831, estimated at 1,200/., not yet 
made up. Bladen parish:—Year ending 
March, 1825, 2411. ; ditto (expected) 1832, 
5991. Wooton parish: — 1825, 739/.; 
1831, 1,3107. He would next take Wor- 
cester. Here then was the case of the glove 
trade in that city:—In 1825, the glove 
trade was in a healthy, flourishing state, 
giving employment to 30,000 or 40,000 
persons, a great proportion of whom were 
women and children, wives and daughters 
of the agricultural poor for many miles 
round that city ; and in periods of agricul- 
tural depression they contributed mainly to 
support their husbands and fathers. In 
1827, a deputation from Worcester waited 
on the Board of Trade, and pointed out 
their inability to compete with the French ; 
and also the defalcation occasioned to the 
revenue by the system of free trade in 
gloves. ‘They were told to be patient, and 
the advantages would soon be seen, not 
only to the nation, but even to themselves. 
The result of a perseverance in this system 
had been the destruction of a great part of 
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the manufacturers of Worcester, and the 
consequent distress and destruction of the 
work-people dependent on them. Now, in 
corroboration of this statement, he again 
begged leave to refer to that lamentable 
but true criterion, the increase of poor- 
rates. This was the statement of those 
rates for one week in 1825, and the cor- 
responding week in 1832 :—The poor-rates 
at Worcester were trebled; the amount 
paid to relieve the poor for one week in 
January, 1825, was 13/. 19s. ; number of 
cases relieved out of the house 170 ; number 
in the house at that period, 131 ; in January, 
1832, the amount paid to relieve the casual 
poor, was 40/. 11s.: number of cases re- 
lieved, 445; number in the house, 190. 
The treasurer was considerably in advance, 
and the distress was rapidly increasing. 
At the present moment there were, of | ,Q0O 
men, in full employment only 115 ; partial, 
some at 2s. 6d. per week, 465 ; totally un- 
employed, 422; and there were 1,748 
children entirely dependent on these men. 
But this part of the subject, that of Wor- 
cester, he left in much better hands (those 
of a right reverend Prelate opposite, to 
whom he appealed), and whose benevolent 
exertions had done himself and his order 
the highest honour in the eyes of that 
grateful population whose wretchedness had 
excited his sympathy and called forth his 
truly Christian services. And while on 
this subject he might, he hoped, be allowed 
to address a word to the-rest of the right 
reverend Bench, and to remind them that 
the matter now before them was one of 
common charity and humanity, and (as far 
as such principles depended upon the 
temporal condition of the poor) of morals 
and of religion too. He would now advert 
to Yeovil, the prosperity of which had been 
strongly inferred from the number of glove 
manufactories having nearly doubled since 
the introduction of free trade. This fallacy 
he thought he sufficiently exposed the other 
night, and he would not again recur to it. 
Here, however, was the case of the glove 
trade at this flourishing town of Yeovil :— 
Yeovil, previously to the admission of 
French gloves, was in a state of high pros- 
perity, giving employment to several thou- 
sands of people for several miles round. 
Since that period the glove trade had con- 
tinued to decline as a remunerating one, 
and the work people were reduced to half 
their former earnings, and distress and want 
abounded in all directions. At the present 
time the manufacturers, not willing to 
throw a great body of people entirely out 
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of employ, had put the whole of them on 
half work, and this humane plan was 
totally counteracted by the increased orders 
sent to France to meet the deficiency of 
goods manufactured here. The operatives 
were, however, peaceable and quiet, and 
looked with confidence to the result of 
the appeal about to be made to this House 
of Parliament. In Stoke and Martock up- 
wards of 500 dozens of beaver gloves were 
made weekly before 1826; now scarcely 
50 dozens ; and many of the work-people 
and their families subsisted almost wholly 
on potatoes grown by themselves on plots 
of ground rented of the farmers. To this 
he would again add his corroborative proof 
drawn from poor-rates:—Occasional relief 
granted to the poor from Lady-day, 1825, 
to Lady-day, 1826, 593/.; 1827, 8831. ; 
1828, 8811; 1829, 1,090/.; 1830, 996. 
From Lady-day, 1831, to Michaelmas, 
1831, being two quarters only, 504/. To 
this statement he begged leave to add, that 
in 1820, Yeovil had 115 paupers on the 
books, receiving 18/. 13s. per week ; there 
were now, that is, during the week ending 
on Saturday last, 210 paupers, receiving 
301. 15s. Od. per week. From Ludlow he 
had been disappointed in obtaining returns 
of the poor-rates, but this was the state of 
the glove trade there:—In Ludlow there 
were formerly made from 1,200 to 1,500 do- 
zens of gloves weekly ; now not more than 
fifty dozens. The trade gave employment 
to 1,000 persons, out of a population of 
little more than 5,000. The distress in 
this place could be better imagined than 
described. At Kingston the past and pre- 
sent condition of the glove manufacture 
was this:—In Kingston, within ten years, 
as many as 8,000 dozens of beaver gloves 
had been made annually ; now scarcely 
any were made, and what had latterly been 
made remained principally on the makers’ 
hands. The state of the poor in this place 
beggared all description ; and the question 
was, what would the poor do now? He 
would not pursue these painful details any 
further. He thought he had said enough 
to show that there was a prima facie case 
of suffering and distress made out, and into 
the causes of that distress, he did conceive, 
their Lordships were bound to inquire. He 
should be told, perhaps, that he inferred too 
much from augmented poor rates—that, as 
population increased, so must poor-rates 
too. Now, in answer to this, he was pre- 
pared to show that the poor-rates in the 
places which he had mentioned had in- 
creased in a far greater ratio and with far 
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greater rapidity than the population. But 
admitting the accuracy of this objection to 
his argument drawn frem poor-rates, what 
did it amount to? To the frightful and 
sickening conclusion that, if population and 
poor-rates were necessarily to increase to- 
gether, a time would come when each 
child that was to be born in the labouring 
classes was to be born to an heritage of 
misery and want, an object of extorted 
charity, and a profitless burthen on the 
community. Those who would argue thus 
must have strange and unenviable notions 
of the justice and benevolence of that Pro- 
vidence whose first command it was, to be 
fruitful and multiply, and replenish the 
earth. Jt might also be argued that these 
were merely ex-parte statements. True ; 
but it was not his fault that they were 
merely ex-parte. It was exactly what he 
wished them not to be; and, to prevent 
them from continuing to be so, he wished 
them to be put to the test of a Committee. 
They were ex-parte statements. But what, 
then, were the statements of those who 
had resisted inquiry? Ex-parte too. Let 
them bring these statements to the same 
test as that to which he was willing to 
bring his; let them be tried in the same 
crucible, and he feared not the comparative 
result of the experiment, nor doubted for a 
moment which would yield pure metal, and 
which would produce nothing but dross. 
Now, with respect to the quantity of French 
gloves legally imported into this country, 
the Custom House returns showed that the 
annual average was about 96,000 dozens of 
pairs, or in round numbers, (it was some- 
thing more) at the rate of 3,000 pairs per 
diem. Taking the average labour of men, 
women, and children, employed in making 
gloves, beginning with the raw material, 
and working it up through all its stages, he 
was assured that one pair might ‘be consi- 
dered as the employment of one individual 
in each day. Thus the daily substitution 
of 3,000 pairs of French gloves for 3,000 
pairs of British, destroyed the labour of 
3,000 British artizans, and with it destroyed 
or lowered the rate of comfort of perhaps 
twenty times that number. Now, one word 
more as to importations through the Cus- 
tom House. He took that of London. 
He held in his hand an authentic docu- 
ment, showing the progressive increase in 
the importation of French gloves during 
one month in each year, since the year 
1829. He took the shortest month in the 
year, that of February. In that month 
of 1829 there were 4,688 dozens of pair 
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imported ; in 1830, 6,036 dozen ; in 1831, 
6,748 dozens; in 1832, (including 316 
dozens now in -warehouse), the enormous 
number of 9,162 dozens of pairs; making 
a difference, as compared with February 
1829, of 4,474 dozens of pairs. How, 
then, in the face of a rapidly increasing 
importation like this, could we say to the 
starving British manufacturer, “ Only have 
patience !—pray be quiet !—this is an ad- 
mirable system—but don’t be impatient— 
and, above all things, don’t be so unrea- 
sonable as to suppose that we shall conde- 
scend to waste our time in inquiring whe- 
ther this increasing importation wili not 
soon annihilate your trade altogether ! We 
wear gloves—you only make them: what 
on earth should you know about the mat- 
ter?” So much for the avowed and lawful 
importation of gloves through the Custom 
House. Now, as to smuggling: The noble 
President of the Board of Trade and he 
broke an amicable lance upon that subject 
a few nights ago. He told him that there 
was but very little smuggling in this arti- 
cle. He did not, to be sure, go quite so far 
as his right hon. Vicegerent in another 
place, and assert that only 100 dozens were 
smuggled into England in the course of a 
year. But he said that there was very 
little smuggling, and he appealed to the 
conjoint testimony of Custom House ofli- 
cers and of smugglers; something in the 
style of the old Spanish fable of the cat 
bearing witness for the honesty of the rat, 
and the rat attesting the vigilance of the 
cat. He did not think either very good 
authority. The Custom House ofticer 
would naturally say, there was no smug- 
gling, to enhance the value of his own 
services ; the smuggler for the best of all 
personal reasons. But, at the very moment 
of the noble Lord’s speech, he made a vow 
that he would deprive him of the triumph 
which his confidential intercourse with 
smugglers had given him. So he pro- 
ceeded to place himself too in communica- 
tion with smugglers 
“© Et nos quoque in Arcadia viximus ;”’ 

and he was proud to say, that he succeeded 
in finding some as daring, and as desperate, 
and as reckless as any, or almost any, set of 
men with whom the noble Lord had ever 
associated, and he thought he had associated 
with men of that description, daring, and 
desperate, and very reckless indeed! Now, 
his smugglers said, in flat contradiction to 
the noble Lord’s smugglers, that smuggling 
wad increased, was increasing, and ought 


be—no, that they did not say—ought 
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not to be diminished. Let the noble Lord 
but grant him the Committee, and full 
protection for his contraband friends and 
for himself, and he would produce, and the 
noble Lord should examine them. But, 
after all, he thought there were many cir- 
cumstances which clearly indicated, though 
they might fail to prove it, that the prac« 
tice of smuggling to a very great extent 
existed. It prevailed in the silk trade,. as 
his Majesty’s Ministers and Messrs. Leaf 
most undoubtedly knew. Why not also in 
gloves?) There was the same temptation 
and the same facility, and such ingenious 
contrivances as the tunnel at Margate 
would answer as well for gloves as for silk. 
The difference between the duty and the 
rate of insurance at which a cargo of 
French gloves could be guaranteed to reach 
this country, free from all.damage and risk 
whatever, was surely a sufficient donus on; 
and encouragement of, the practice of 
smuggling. But, besides, there were abun- 
dant inferences from other facts, that smug- 
gling did exist to an enormous extent. 
Look at the extreme low prices at which 
vast quantities of foreign gloves were sold 
in the market here, and at which no fair 
trader could, by any possibility, afford to 
sell them. Look, too, at the very suspicious 
and remarkable fact which had been stated 
to him, that there was not scarcely an in- 
stance of a retail tradesman living near the 
coast who ever sent an order to London for 
the higher priced kid skin gloves, apparently 
finding it shorter and cheaper work to sup- 
ply himself on the coast from the noble 
Baron’s friends and his. He would not 
now repeat what he had said before in this 
place touching sundry fallacious and, he 
thought, not very wise assertions, which 
were gravely uttered elsewhere, respecting 
the condition of this trade; the non-ex- 
istence of smuggling, except, perhaps, at the 
rate of 100 dozens per annum; the in- 
creased importation of skins; the increased 
quantity of gloves made; the increased 
number of factories; and all the various 
other sorts of increase, except the increase 
of human wretchedness, which was care- 
fully kept out of sight; the story about 
Berlin gloves; and every other point to 
which, on a former night, he had adverted. 
Should they be reproduced this evening, it 
would then be time enough to trouble the 
House with a further notice of them.. And 
he would at once come to the only argu- 
ment which could with any plausibility be 
urged against a Committee—the argument 
of cui bono. To what good end should a: 
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Commiitteé be appointed? What good was 
to be expected from its labours? What 
could a Committee recommend? A return 
to the old, exploded, abominable ‘system of 
prohibition? Oh, monstrous! far better 
leave ‘things as ‘they were than raise ex- 
pectations that could never be relieved. He 
told their Lordships plainly and positively’ 
that they could not leave things as they 
wete, ard, that if they could, they ought 


famishing workmen and their half ruined 
mastérs would credit their sentimental pro- 
fessions of delicacy and tenderness for théir 
feelings, or that they would believe that 
they refused inquiry merely to avoid giving 
thet the pain of a disappointment? Did 
noble Lords then know so very little of 
human nature as to imagine that no conso- 
lation, no comfort, under the pressure of 
want and misery, was derived from the 
mere faculty of uttering their complaints, 
and from the knowledge that they were, at 
least, listened'to and sympathisedin? He 
regretted that the people would not believe 
that they refused inquiry merely out of 
mercy to their feelings; but he would tell 
them what they would believe should their 
Lordships refuse this inquiry. They would 
believe that they refused it merely because 
it was refused in another place, and that 
they were thus obliged to. uphold, at all 
risks, the honour and the consistency of 
that individual Minister who then refused 
it, and to adopt all the monstrous assertions 
and assumptions with which he sought to 
justify that refusal. But, to return to the 
question of cue bono. He was far from 
admitting as a just logical dilemma that the 
Committee must either recommend nothing 
at all, or else a return to the old system of 
prohibition. He thought that many things 
might be done to relieve the trade short of 
prohibition, to which, though no advocate 
for free trade in the present limited and 
left-handed sense of the word, he was not 
at all “prepared*'to assent. He would' 
briefly suggest’ some of them, not as ma- 
tured ideas, but merely fo show that sonie-' 
thing might be done. For ‘instatice, the 
Committée might récommend that the duty 
should ‘be an ad valorem duty, instead of’ 
one uniforin duty, on all-sorts and qualities: 
of gloves. It might récommend that smug-' 
gling should in all cases be punished with 
imprisonment. This could be but just, 
for geritlemeh arid ladies caught smuggling’ 
at Dover, on landing from the packets, 
could think nothing of a pecuniary fine in 
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[A laugh.| Noble Lords might Jaugh, but 
they must allow ‘him to say, that this would 
be even-handed justice—a thing” ‘about 
which, with their usual good opinion of 
themselves, they were prodigiously‘ fond of 
talking and vapouring, but of ‘which there 
was, he’ suspected, but very little m this 
country when wealthy’ smugglers were 
concerned.'* Stamping’ might be introduced 
under proper modifications. He would not 
go so far as to’ place the dealer in’ French 
gloves under the Excise, though he thought 
something like it might be done. ~ He 
should wish, too, that, invall instances‘ of 
seizure the onus probandi should rest with 
the party from’ whom ‘seized, and not, as 
was absurdly the case, with the captor: 
But there: was ‘another remedy far more 
efficacious than all these. Call upon France 
to become -a really reciprocating country: 
That government had’ the power of doing 
so’ with effect, if they would only exert 
that power, as was shown by the late reduc- 
tion in the tonnage duties—a subject, by 
the way, on which he should still have, 
one of these days, a word or two to say 
to the noble President of the * Board 
of Trade. Now, he wished Govern- 
ment to exert themselves a little also in 
favour of the glove trade. He was quite 
opens that if they could induce the 
“rench government to admit, on a moderate 
duty, our English-made oil-leather or bea- 
ver gloves, it would partly tend to restore 
that branch of the trade, now nearly de- 
stroyed, and, by turning the skill and capital 
of a portion of the kid-skin glove-makers 
to that article, would give a healthy tone 
to the whole trade, and be productive of 
immense relief to the agricultural interest, 
by reviving the demand for the now dis- 
used British skins. He would not trust 
himself to say all he thought on this point 
—the admission by France of our fabrics, 
in return for the bénefits which the free 
trade system licaped upon her, nor of the 
persevering injustice and unfriendliness ma- 
nifested in her constant refusal to make 
any change in her commercial policy at 
all favourable to the subjects of that too 
generous and too confiding country. by 
which those benefits had been heaped ‘upon 
her. He knew’ that this was‘ delicate and 
dangerous ground. He knew that if a word 
was ever said at all reflecting upon France, 
or her proceedings, up started some noble 
and pacific Lord, and directly accused those 
on the side of the House on which he sat, 
of a design to kindle the flames of war be- 
tweerl the two countries.” Itseemedas “if 
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it were thought, that peace with France 
could not be preserved except by a system 
of “Oh, no! we never mention her.” 
He should, however, without having the 
fear of war before his eyes, persist in using 
that “once familiar word,” as synonymous 
with the cause of two-thirds of that dis- 
tress which now overwhelmed the manu- 
facturing population of this once happy 
and prosperous country. He feared he 
troubled their Lordships at too great length. 
He thanked them for the indulgence with 
which they had heard him, of which he 
was sensible how greatly he stood in need. 
But, before he sat down, he must be allowed 
to say to their Lordships, that he did most 
earnestly hope they would by their vote 
this night, do that which would mainly 
contribute to dispel the calumnies and false- 
hoods with which it had of late been the 
practice to assail that House of Parliament. 
Of all the various modes of vilifying the 
House of Lords which had been or might 
be resorted to, there was none which it 
would give him greater pain to see justified 
by fact than the charge of being indiffer- 
ent to the prayers of the people, when their 
prayers happen to be, as they were in this 
instance, reasonable and just. Their Lord- 
ships would do wisely and well to shun the 
possibility of such an imputation, and seize 
the present opportunity of showing to the 
country that, whatever might be the deci- 
sions of another assembly, they, at least, 
were not bound by them, and that they 
were what they ought to be, and what he 
trusted, they would always continue to be— 
the conservative portion of the state. He 
could not more fitly conclude these observa- 
tions than by reading a brief abstract from 
the Worcester petition recently presented to 
that House, and subsequently printed :— 
“Your petitioners earnestly hope, and con- 
fidently trust, that the humane and generous 
feeling which animated and distinguished the 
ancient Peerage of England, will be found 
to exist in the bosom of the present British 
nobility. The paths of your illustrious ances- 
tors were frequently difficult and dangerous, 
but death itself possessed no terrors sufficiently 
strong to sever their attachment from the peo- 
ple. Your path is different. For your Lord- 
ships is reserved the pleasing gratification of 
restoring employment, content, and comfort, to 
tens of thousands of your humble but grateful 
fellow-countrymen. To the decision of your 
Lordships we iook with a confident hope of 
relief. Cast us not into the depths of de- 
spair.”” 
He had now the honour of moving their 


Lordships, that a Select Committee of this 
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House be appointed to inquire into the 
present distressed state of the British glove 
trade. ‘ 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells rose to 
confirm the statement of the noble Lord so 
far as the glove trade was connected with 
his diocese. At the town of Yeovil, he 
could state, of his own knowledge, the 
men, women, and children employed in 
the glove trade were formerly in a state of 
comparative prosperity and comfort ; but, 
since the introduction of French gloves, 
they had been reduced to a state of the 
greatest suffering, and of absolute poverty. 
He did not wish to enter into the question 
of free trade, and he rose, at the desire of 
the people of Yeovil to make this state- 
ment to the House, which was but the 
counterpart of that contained in a petition 
which he had the honour to present on their 
behalf to his Majesty. He hoped their 
Lordships would give their best considera- 
tion to the subject, and he left it in their 
hands, with the fullest reliance on their 
wisdom and humanity. 

Lord Auckland rose, with reluctance, to 
offer some objections to the Motion which 
had just been made by the noble Viscount. 
It would be far more agreeable to him, 
were such a course consistent with his sense 
of public duty, to give his assent to the 
Motion. The greater part of the noble 
Lord's speech had been directed to these 
two objects ; first, to show that great dis- 
tress actually existed ; and, secondly, that 
that distress arose from the large importa- 
tion of French gloves. He not only denied 
the extent of the distress which the noble 
Lord had assumed to exist, but he utterly 
denied, that that portion of distress which 
did prevail was occasioned by the causes to 
which it had been ascribed. He did not 
yield to the noble Lord, or to any man in 
the country, in sympathizing deeply with 
the privations to which the persons en- 
gaged in the glove trade were subject, nor 
did he yield to any person in existence in a 
most anxious desire to afford such relief as 
circumstances would permit. But he had 
no hesitation in declaring, that the appoint- 
ment of a Committee for the purpose de- 
manded could lead to no practical result. 
Indeed, an inquiry, unless it could be made 
the foundation of some legislative measure, 
which he saw no hope of in this case, must 
be productive of evil, and not of good. It 
could have no other effect than to create 
excitement and agitation among those en- 
gaged in the trade, and would only tend to 
unsettle theirmindsbyexpectations of changes 
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which could not be realized, and which 
were at utter variance with the general 
commercial policy of the country. He was 
persuaded that neither the majority of their 
Lordships, nor even the noble Lord him- 
self, would think of adopting the remedies 
suggested in these petitions, and where, 
then, could be the advantage of going into 
an inquiry on a mere case of distress, with- 
out a hope that a remedy could be applied ? 
The ground on which those concerned in 
the glove trade rested their petitions for in- 

iry was the effect of the foreign compe- 
tition, while the reasons for which a Com- 
mittee had been granted in the silk and 
wool trades were of a different description. 
The glove trade was regulated on as fa- 
vourable terms as it could be. France came 
into the market on equal, or rather, he 
should say, unequal terms of competition 
with our manufacturers, for her gloves 
were not introduced into our market except 
upon a duty of twenty-two per cent. Both 
the French and English manufacturer pur- 
chased the materials at the same market ; 
but, by superior skill, the former were ena- 
bled to obtain a certain degree of superior- 
ity in the finer branches of the trade, 
while, in the great bulk of the trade, they 
were inferior to ourselves. Throughout 
the discussion of this question a much 
greater portion of distress had been stated 
to arise from the importation of foreign 
gloves than was really capable of springing 
from that source. During the last four 
years, the importation of foreign gloves 
had only increased in a small degree. In 
1831, it was somewhat more than in 1828, 
though there was some falling off in 1829 
and 1830. The whole annual manufacture 
of this country amounted to 15,000,000 
pair of gloves, and the whole importa- 
tion during the last year was only a 
little above 1,000,000. Surely that could 
not be said alone to have produced 
such overwhelming distress in the glove 
trade. Their Lordships must, therefore, 
look to other causes to account for that 
distress, and he believed that they could 
easily be found. They must see whe- 
ther more capital had not been invested 
—whether more. persons had not been em- 
ployed— whether, in fact, the trade had not 
been too much extended ; and also, whe- 
ther, subsequent to that extension, there 
had not been a change in the fashion, a 
choice of another article for wearing, and 
whether these, with other internal circum- 
stances, had not produced the distress. He 
thought he should easily satisfy their Lorde 
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ships that such wasthe case. Theglovetrade 
had not positively declined, as might be seen 
from the fact, that the importation of skins 
had much increased. In 1829, the number 
of skins imported was 220,90 In 1830, 
the number was increased ; And, in 1831, it 
amounted to nearly 4,00000. But at the 
same time that this increase of importation 
of the raw material took place, there was 
an increase of the number of those who 
were to manufacture it. The population 
of Yeovil, which had been so often men- 
tioned, amounted, in 1821, to 4,659 ; while, 
in 1831, it had increased to 5,921, show- 
ing an increase of twenty-five per cent. 
In Chard, the population in 1821, had been 
3,000; in 1831, it was 5,000. In a third 
place, the population had, in the same 
period, increased from 1,440 to 2,072 ; so 
that, in all these places, the number of 
those engaged in the manufacture had so 
much increased as sensibly to affect the 
amount of the profits to be divided between 
them. That increase of population was 
not, however, the only cause of the distress 
now complained of. The consumption of 
cotton gloves and of linen gloves had ma- 
terially increased within the last four years. 
Indeed, before that time, there was scarcel 

any thing of that kind used. By a return 
which he held in his hand, it appeared that 
there were 300 looms applied to the manu- 
facture of cotton gloves, and that the 
looms produced 187,000 pairs of gloves. 
Besides these looms, there were manufac- 
tories of gloves, of which no return had 
been made; and then there were the linen 
gloves—so that the whole number of that 
kind of gloves was 200,000 pairs. The 
effect of this manufacture upon the trade 
of Worcester was, that, within these four 
years it had fallen off nearly one-third. It 
had produced 7,000,000 pair of gloves; 
but there was now a falling off to the 
amount he had mentioned. Then, too, 
there had been a new manufacture esta- 
blished at Leicester, so that the extension 
of the trade in that direction must have 
affected the trade at Worcester, and, in fact, 
all those who had before carried it on. It was 
clear, from this statement of facts, that by 
no legislative enactment, could the existing 
distress among a portion of the glove ma- 
nufacturers be removed ; that nothing could 
be done by the Legislature to raise those 
who had formerly been engaged in the 
glove manufactory to a state of prosperity, 
without doing that which would be hostile 
to the other interests of the country. But, 
supposing that the distress could possibly be 
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removed by legislative interference, was the 
noble Lord prepared to point out in the 
Committee the measure that ought to be 
adopted to produce that effect? The noble 
Lord had mentioned an ad valorem duty. 
With respect to that, he should only ob- 
serve, that he had seen a great many of the 
leading manufacturers, and had asked them 
their opinion as to the regulations on that 
subject, and whether they wished any al- 
teration of the present duties ; but they all 
answered that the duties were fairly placed, 
and they desired no alteration in that re- 
spect. He would say for himself and his 
colleagues, that if a re-consideration of the 
duties could be of any use or advantage to 
the glove trade, the Government would not 
for a moment hesitate to take them into 
consideration ; but such did not appear to 
be the opinion of the manufacturers, and 
he himself belicved that the duties were 
fixed as exactly as they could be. There 
could be no advantage in raising the duties, 
for it was notorious that high dutics only 
encouraged smuggling. The amount of 
smuggling in silk was considerable, because 
the duties were high, while in gloves there 
was no systematic smuggling whatever ; 
the only smuggling of gloves was that of 
individuals. Another plan that had been 
referred to, for the purpose of relieving the 
manufacturers, was, the affixing a stamp ou 
the gloves. That plan had been tried with 
respect to silk and lace, but it had failed in 
both instances. Such a plan, he believed, 
now existed with respect to paper ; but the 
effect was, that the stamp in all these cases 
was invariably forged on the other side of 
the water.e He had taken pains to procure 
evidence on that subject, with a view of 
seeing what time would be taken up in ex- 
amining gloves at the Custom House, if they 
were to be stamped, and he found, that the 
same quantity which it now took half an hour 
to examine, would then take a day and a half. 
It appeared to him, therefore, quite impos- 
sible to apply a stamp-duty as a protection. 
But it was also unnecessary, for, as he had 
before said, there was no systematic smug- 
gling in gloves. The authority he quoted 
for that assertion was av ery high one on such 
a point—it was that of the undertaker and 
insurer of smuggling at Calais. That person 
stated the prices at which smuggling might 
be carried on. After mentioning the prices 
as to figured silks, and other articles of a si- 
milar kind, he said to his correspondent, 
“ But I should advise you to try nothing 
in gloves—they do not pay.’ Another au- 
thority which he could quote to the same 
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point, was that of the Board of Custonis, the 
members of which were satisfied that there 
was no smuggling in gloves. Besides these 
authorities, the great dealers in London 
were of the same opinion. Ofie of them, 
an importer during the last year to the 
amount of 133,000 pairs, said, that if there 
was smuggling in gloves, it would not pay 
hiia to import gloves on which the duty 
was paid, as the smugglers would undersell 
him in the market. The noble Lord seemed 
to press for the adoption of a principle of 
retaliation. He trusted that the noble Lord 
did not hold out that as the means of en- 
couragement of national trade and industry. 
If that principle were adopted, the evils of 
it would fall principally on ourselves. 
France had been referred to.’ There was 
no country on the face of the globe by 
which so useful and complete 4 comment- 
ary was furnished upon the prohibitory 
system as by France. No country had been 
gifted by nature with more advantages— 
She had tried the prohibitory system in 
every respect in which it could possibly be 
applied, and yet it was notorious, that in 
that country there was scarcely one manu- 
facturer that was in a prosperous condition. 
He referred for proof of this to their silk 
trade, their cotton trade, their iron, which, 
by the way, on account of the prohibitory 
system, cost the inhabitants of that country 
double what they might otherwise get it 
for, and he might even refer to their vine- 
yards, in which, as in others, the restrictive 
system led to nothing but to poverty. They 
had applicd in France the ‘protecting sys- 
tem to all the articles he had mentioned, 
and also to the manufacture of beet-root 
sugar, in order to force the cultivation of 
one particular kind of produce at home, 
and the result was highly unfavourable to 
the people. From all these circumstances, 
he thought that they must look to other 
causes for relicf from this distress ; they 
must look ‘to the effects of an improved 
commercial intercourse with France, and 
not those of a violent retaliation upon her ; 
they must look to the greater diflusion of 
knowledge on this subject, to the greater 
power of public opinion, and to the effect 
which the late conduct of this country 
must produce on the minds of those who 
observed it. The noble Lord had spoken 
as if the importation of French gloves was 
a pure loss'to this country. He must de- 
clare himself opposed to that supposition, 
since it was evident, that cither they came 
here for nothing, or else in exchange for 
some of the productsof ourownindustry ; for, 
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notwithstanding the old story about the ba- 
lance of trade, and the prohibition laws, it 
was the fact that our goods found their 
way into France. It’ was clear, therefore, 
that they could not check the importation 
of foreign gloves without injuring some of 
the other interests of the country ; and they 
mustcarry prohibition into complete effect, if 
they carried it into effect at all. He should 
deprecate such a course, convinced as he 
was that it could not be adopted but at’ the 
expense of our best: interests. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
should be the last man to propose to the 
House that any system should be adopted 
which would have the effect of altering the 
policy of this country with respect to its 
commercial relations ; but he wished to say, 
that when free trade was talked of as 
existing in this country, the assertion was 
an absurdity. . There was no such thing, 
there could be no such thing as free trade 
in this country. We proceeded on the 
system of protecting our manufactures, and 
our produce, the produce of our labour and 
our soil, of protecting them from importa- 
tion, and protecting them for home con- 
sumption, and on that universal system of 
protection it was absurd to talk of free 
trade. He hoped that system would 
continue, and he should ‘be sorry to see the 
House depart from it. He concurred with 
what the noble Lord, the President of the 
Board of Trade, had said as to the inter- 
course between this country and France. 
He was most desirous of not checking that 
intercourse ; but that was not the question 
which had been brought forward by his 
noble friend. The question was, whether 
they should have an inquiry, not for the pur- 
pose of substituting a prohibition for a duty, 
which, by the bye, was a prohibition to a 
certain extent, but for the purpose of ascer- 
taming whether some altcration in the 
present system could not be made, so far as 
to give the manufacturers a better protection 
than the duty now afforded them; and 
whether some satisfaction ought not to be 
given to the glove manufacturers, by pro- 
ving to them that the distress they were 
suffering was not the result of the measures 
of the Government. He ‘thought they 
ought to have that inquiry. Some said the 
duty was too high, and, therefore, there 
was smuggling ; some said it was too low, 
and, therefore, the importation of foreign 
gloves was too great. The only means of 
deciding between these opposite opinions 
was, to grant a Committee. The very 
statement of the noble Lord showed that 
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it was desirable to have a Committee, for 
then they could agree as to those facts 
which he had stated, and thus satisfy those 
who now complained that the cause of their 
distress was either one for which no remedy 
could be afforded by the Government, or 
that if the Government possessed the means 
of affording a remedy, they were ready to 
give it. When he was on the other side of 
the House, two Committees had ‘been 
granted under similar circumstances, The 
first was upon the wool trade, the other on 
the coal trade. At the time those Com- 
mittees were moved for, he declared the 
opinion of the Government, that after the 
fullest consideration of the question relating 
to the wool duties, they should not be able 
to alter those duties ; and after the Com- 
mittee had sat, no alteration did take place. 
In the same manner a Committee had been 
granted to inquire into the state of the coal 
trade, although he stated at the time that 
the Government could not consent to any 
alteration cither in the King’s duty or the 
city duties, in consequence of the result of 
that inquiry. Now his noble friend only 
asked for a Committee of Inquiry, without 
pledging the Government to make any 
alteration when that inquiry had taken 
place. Under these circumstances, without 
feeling a strong hope that anything would 
or could be done towards improving the 
condition of the glove manufacturers, he 
felt it right to vote for the Committee, in 
order to allow the case to be fully investi- 
gated. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde wished to 
remark that the whole of the petitions 
which had been presented to the House on 
the subject of the glove trade, with one 
single exception, that presented by the 
noble Earl this night, prayed not for 
inquiry and consideration as to their griev- 
ances, but for prohibition. That had been 
asked for over and over again by those 
of whom the noble Viscount opposite was 
the Representative, and had been refused. 
The whole argument in the other House 
of Parliament went to the propriety, not of 
raising the duty, or providing other means 
of protection, but for effecting a total pro- 
hibition. If their Lordships went into this 
inquiry, it was impossible but that they 
must excite in the minds of the petitioners 
hopes that could never be realized. He 
would not enter into a discussion of the 
principles of free-trade, but at the same 
time, he must observe, that if their Lord- 
ships went back to prohibition in one branch 


of manufacture; they- would ‘soon be called 
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upon to do so in another, and finally in all 
branches. Free-trade, to an unlimited 


extent, certainly embraced a wide field, and 
into a comparison of that principle, and one 
of protecting duties, according to the in- 
terests of the different parties concerned in 
any particular branch of trade, he would 
not enter; but as respected the principle 
which had been adopted, it was that of a 
departure from prohibition. If their Lord- 
ships were prepared to abandon that prin- 
ciple, in respect of this portion of the trade 
of the country, they would accede to his 
noble friend’s Motion for the appointment 
of this Committee ; but if, on the other 
hand, they thought that a return to the 
prohibitory system would be detrimental 
to the interests of the country at large, they 
would refuse the Motion. His noble friend 
appeared to be content to go back to the 
old system in respect of this trade, but he 
must recollect, that the glove trade formed 
a very small portion of the manufactures 
of the empire; and he had not heard one 
word in answer to his noble friend, the 
President of the Board of Trade’s argument, 
as respected the cotton, woollen, silk, and 
other important branches of our manufac- 
tures. His noble friend must also recollect 
that the quantity of French gloves im- 
ported into this country, was comparatively 
very small, and a very large portion of that 
quantity consisted of women’s gloves. He 
did not know whether it was so, but he 
thought it was very likely, that his noble 
friend, even at the moment while he was 
advocating the cause of the English glove- 
trade, himself wore a pair of French kid 
gloves. But, however that might be, it 
was quite clear that the French excelled 
us in the preparation of their leather, and 
in the fineness of their work ; and, there- 
fore, so long as that was the case, so long 
as their manufacture was better than that 
of the English, it was impossible that any 
law could give protection to the home 
manufacture, because a supply would find 
its way into this country, so long as the 
higher classes of society would pay the 
price, and fashion prescribed them. Inas- 
much, therefore, as his noble friend himself 
entertained doubts as to the extent of good 
that might be expected to arise from grant- 
ing his Motion, and as the noble Duke 
stated that he had little hope of its being 
possible to remedy the evil of which the 
petitioners complain, he thought their 
Lordships would feel no hesitation in re- 
jecting the Motion of his noble friend. 
Lord Ellenborough, in stating that it 
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was his intention to vote in favour of the 
Motion of his noble friend, wished it to be 
understood that he had no desire to encou- 
rage the glove manufacturers to suppose 
that Parliament had the least intention of 
returning to a system of prohibition, be- 
cause he thought it was impossible to con- 
ceive anything productive of more injury to 
the country. He could not refrain from 
expressing the great satisfaction he had felt 
at hearing the clear, dignified, and States- 
manlike speech of his noble friend, the 
President of the Board of Trade, whom he 
must congratulate on that change in his 
Majesty’s Councils, which had enabled him 
to devote his great abilities to the service of 
his country. At the same time, while he 
admitted the Statesman-like view, and ex- 
pressed his conviction that no one sym- 
pathized more sincerely with the distresses 
of the petitioners, he must differ from him 
as to the inference he drew, for it was in 
consequence of what had fallen from his 
noble friend, that he felt it right to support 
the Motion. His noble friend admitted the 
distress of the glove-trade, but, at the same 
time, said, he did not see his way to a 
legislative remedy. His noble friend did 
not think that those distresses arose from 
legislative enactments, and apprehended 
that, by granting this Committee, the 
manufacturers would suppose that a return 
to the prohibitory system might take place, 
which his noble friend thought would be 
injurious, not only to other trades, but to 
the glove manufacturers themselves. His 
noble friend who made the Motion, differed 
in opinion very materially with his noble 
friend, the President of the Board of Trade, 
as to the cause of this distress. His noble 
friend, who proposed the Committee, 
imagined that these distresses arose from 
legislative enactments, while his noble 
friend who opposed the Motion thought— 
and he was inclined to concur in that opi- 
nion—that these distresses were more pro- 
perly attributable to a change of fashjon, or 
other extrinsic circumstances, over which no 
legislative enactment could exercise any 
control. That circumstance convinced him 
that it would be productive of general be- 
nefit to grant this Committee ; because that 
would show to the manufacturers of Eng- 
land, that much of that distress which is 
now, and has been at various times com- 
plained of, was neither the result of the 
acts, nor arose from the negligence, of the 
Legislature. He was satisfied that no 
Government, however perfect, or wise, 
could exercise any control in this respect. 
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Our dependence on foreign supply and de- 


mand, must occasionally cause distress, 
which it was impossible that any conduct 
of political men could prevent or relieve. 
He believed that from day to day we were 
proceeding further and further in that 
course which rendered the relief of the dis- 
tresses of the country less and less depend- 
ent on any measure of legislation enact- 
ments. The distress arose from the increased 
amount of population, from the situation 
and circumstances of foreign countries, as 
they connected themselves with the trade 
of Great Britain, and from the conflicting 
interests of the manufactures of this and 
other countries. It was from these causes 
that the distress arose, and it was impossible 
that any measure of the Government could 
control them. Such being his opinion, he 
was very desirous that an opportunity 
should be afforded of investigating the real 
facts of the case, as regarded this particular 
branch of trade, before a Committee, 
whereby the truth might be elicited, and a 
legislative measure, if such should be re- 
quired, prepared. At all events, that would 
show the petitioners the real cause of their 
distress ; would evince a sympathy in that 
distress, and an inclination to attend to 
their demands, so far as justice, reason, and 
sound policy, should dictate.. If this were 
a question which affected the interests of 
persons in other parts of the country, that 
might be a reason why without some 
reasonable probability of being enabled to 
afford relief, 2 Committee should not be 
appointed ; but this trade being extremely 
limited, an inquiry might be easily and 
speedily completed. Something had fallen 
from his noble friend, the President of the 
Board of Trade, and from the noble Mar- 
quis behind him, on the subject of free- 
trade. He, however, was not prepared to 
enter into the consideration of that question, 
but he would say, that it was essential for 
the important interests of every State, that 
it should protect, in every possible man- 
ner, such manufactures as are essential to 
national security and independence. The 
Legislature had been led by the advice of 
able men to depart from the previous policy 
of this country in respect of a system of 
prohibition, and we were wise in so doing ; 
but he must express his deep regret that 
the example had not been followed by other 
countries. At the same time, he felt satis- 
fied that, depending as we did upon the ad- 
mission of our manufactures into foreign 
countries for the support and employment 
of a large’ proportion of our population, 
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nothing could be worse, nothing could be 
more inimical to our commercial prosperity, 
and to the internal tranquillity of the 
country, which so much depended upon our 
commerce, than the notion getting abroad 
amongst foreign nations, that we intended 
at all to retrace our steps, and to go back 
to that old prohibitory system from which 
those wise deviations had been made. 

Earl Grey did not feel it necessary to 
address their Lordships at any length on 
this subject, after the satisfactory speech 
which they had heard from his noble friend 
the President of the Board of Trade. He 
cordially concurred in the sentiment which 
had fallen from the noble Baron opposite, 
and he thought with him that, depending 
as the prosperity and internal tranquillity 
of the country so much did, upon our com- 
merce and our intercourse with foreign 
nations, nothing would be more injurious to 
both than the idea getting abroad that we 
had any intention of departing from those 
principles which, of late years, had been so 
wisely applied to the trade of this country. 
He should not go into the discussion of 
those principles now ; but this he would 
say, that as far as they had been acted upon, 
they had been wisely and beneficially acted 
upon ; and he believed it would be found 
that their application had proved highly ad- 
vantageous to the commercial and general 
interests of the country at large. In statin 
that, however, he begged to add, that he 
was not one of those who would act upon 
such principles without due caution, and 
Without a careful attention to those com- 
plicated interests and that state of society 
which existed in this country, and which 
might render it impossible to do in all cases 
that which one might wish to effect. Al 
ways assuming those principles abstractly 
considered to be founded upon justice, and 
upon reasoning which could not be refuted, 
he must, at the same time, as a practical 
Statesman, in this, as in other cases, take . 
into account the various and complicated 
interests of the country, if regulating the 
application of such principles. It was true, 
as the noble Duke had stated, that it had 
been the practice of this country to pro- 
tect its manufactures; and with regard to 
the principle of protecting them to a cer- 
tain extent, he thought with the noble 
Duke that it would be inexpedient to depart 
from it. The amount of that protection 
must, however, depend on the way in which 
it operated on trade itself, and the principle 
of free-trade was only to see how far, with- 
out injuring the manufactures of the coun- 
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try, those principles might be introduced 
for the general good, improvement, and 
benefit of the country. With regard to the 
Motion immediately before the House, he 
must. disclaim the appeal which the noble 
Viscount, who had introduced that Motion, 
had made to the right reverend Bench, put- 
ting this question to them as a question of 
Christian charity, and thereby insinuating 
that those who opposed it would oppose the 
interests of charity, and would be destitute 
of sympathy for the distresses under which 
the petitioners laboured. Those who op- 
posed the Motion of the noble Viscount, 
felt as much sympathy as he could feel for 
that distress, and as great an anxiety to 
relieve it; but he must deny that, in a case 
of this kind, the vote which they were called 
upon to give, ought to depend on a matter 
of feeling. While he sympathised with the 
distress of which the petitioners complained, 
he should oppose the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, because he did not see that any 
practical good would result from its labours. 
Had any one stated how, in any view, or in 
any respect, the labours of such a Committee 
would contribute to the advantage and be- 
nefit of those parties who called for it ? 
The noble Viscount stated that he was ini- 
mical to the principle of prohibition, and 
yet the great majority of the petitions pre- 
sented called for nothing else but prohibi- 
tion. The noble Duke concluded his 
speech by saying, that he had no hope that 
any good could be effected. The noble 
Baron also stated that he had no expectation 
that any practical good would result from 
the investigation. On what account, then, 
was the matter to go to a Committee ?— 
Simply because the noble Viscount and noble 
Lords said there were conflicting statements, 
and therefore a Committee was necessary in 
order to ascertain which of these statements 
was correct. 


institute an inquiry unless with a view to 
lead to some beneficial result ; and, as such 
a result was not to be expected in this in- 


stance, it was expedient to refuse the ap- | 


pointment of aCommittee. His noble friend 
had stated to their Lordships the real causes 
of the distress complained of ; and he agreed 
with him, that the more general use of cot- 
ton gloves had been one of the great causes 
of that distress. 


distress were as likely to be satisfied by the 
decision of the House that evening, founded 


as it would be on the reasoning of his noble | 
friend, and on the proofs which he had ad- 
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general policy of Parliament to be, not to | 


It appeared to him that | 
the persons who were suffering under that | 
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duced in support of his position, as by the 
labours. of any Committee. of Inquiry, if 
such were appointed— which, in all proba 
bility, could do nothing more than confirm 
the statements he had made. The noble 
Duke had instanced the appointment of the 
Wool Committee; but he added, that he 
objected to its appointment at the time, on 
| the ground that it would lead to no benefi- 
| cial result, which was afterwards proved to 
be the fact. With regard to the Coal 
Committee, its inquiries were not limited 
to the duty on the coal, but were extended to 
the regulation of the trade in various parts 
of the country. As to the Silk Committee, 
it had been granted because there was a 
doubt on the subject, and because a hope 
existed that, after its inquiries, some new 
regulations might be made which would 
prove beneficial to that trade. But, in the 
present instance, the distress which was 
complained of arose from causes which there 
was no reason to think that the House could 
remedy or remove by any legislative inquiry 
or proceeding. As the remedy of prohibi- 
tion for which the petitioners called was 
unadvisable, and, he would say, impossible, 
there could not be any advantage what- 
ever derived from going into Committee 
under such circumstances. The granting 
of a Committee would lead to that suspense 
which, in commercial matters, it was most 
desirable to avoid. In the present instance 
it could only tend to excite hopes which 
could never be realized ;- for he was per- 
fectly satisfied that there was no human 
prospect of any relief being afforded by the 
adoption of such a proceeding. He had 
mentioned the reasons which induced the 
Government to assent to the appointment 
of the Committee on the silk trade, and 
he understood that the appointment of that 
Committee had led to, and already produced, 
some of those inconveniences in that trade 
which the appointment of a Committee was 
‘always sure to occasion. Under all the 
circumstances of this case, feeling and de- 
ploring as he did the distress and privations 
to which these petitioners were subjected, 
he trusted they would see that, in rejecting 
the prayer of their. petitions, the House of 
Lords did not do so from a want of sym- 
| pathy with their sufferings, but from a full. 
conviction that the evils of which they 
complained were beyond the reach of a 
legislative remedy. He did trust, therefore, 
that the House would not consider it expe- 
dient to consent to this Motion. 

Viscount S/rangford should not trouble 
the House at any length, though he did not 
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think that it would be difficult to meet 
every one of the arguments used against 
hint by noblé Lords opposite ; but Ne 
statements made by them he would take a 
brief notice. He would begin with his 
noble relative (the noble Marquis), not be- 
cause he thought his noble relative’s argu- 
ments at all entitled to any pei of 
attention, but simply because he was his 
noble relative, and that he held it right for 
every man toendeavout to provide for hisown 
relations first. He would begin with what 
was personal to himself. His noble relative 
accused him of wearing French gloves. He 
denied the charge. Those he wore were 
English ; and he hoped his noble friend 
would show his patriotism by buying some 
at the same place. The noble Marquis 
called him the Representative of the Glov- 
ers of England. He was proud of the 
honour; and, as their Representative, he 
disclaimed the idea of looking to.a return to 
prohibition as the sole and necessary result 
of the labours of a Committee. The glov- 
ers themselves might, in the first instance, 
and in their petitions, have asked for prohi- 
bition, becausé it seemed to them to be the 
simplest and shortest remedy for the evils 
of which they complained. But it must 
not be forgotten that what he—their Re- 
presentative, as the noble Marquis called 
him—asked for that night, was not prohi- 
bition, but inquiry, in the belief, which 
imany of those whom he represented shared 
with him, that abler and better heads than 
his or theirs might strike out some plan of 
relief short .of total prohibition, to which, 
he again said, he was not prepared to ac- 
cede. The noble Baron had come down 
upon him with an array of figures. He 
did not dispute the accuracy of the noble 
Baron’s figures. They might be as correct 
as the calculations of the great Archytas, 
Lieutenant Drummond, himself, for aught 
he knew; but he had just as good a right 
to claim credit for the accuracy of his own 
figures. It was, after all, a matter of asser- 
tion on both sides, and in that state it ought 
not to be left. He had heard from the 
noble Baron many reasons why it was pro- 
per and judicious to grant a Committee in 
the case of the silk trade; but he had not 
heard one why it was not proper and judi- 
cious to grant one in the case of the glove 
trade. The noble Baron dwelt much on 
the increased importation of skins. Did 
the noble Baron mean, that these skins were 
all made into gloves? There were many 
other uses to which they were applied. But 
he was, moreover, fully prepared to shew, 
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that the increased quantity of imported 
skins—the surplus beyond the quantity im- 
ported in the preceding year—was so far 
from being worked up, that it was actually 
lying in stock, or in the brokers’ hands, and 
likely to remain there. Again, the noble 
Baron talked of the increased quantities 
manufactured. He should remember, that 
increased production, in any branch of ma- 
nufacture, proved nothing unless accompa- 
nied with a remunerating rate of wages. 
This had not been the case in the glove 
trade. The workmen were upon half- 
wages, and not always upon that. With 
respect to what are termed Berlin gloves, 
he begged leave to say that, whatever effect 
the introduction of that article might have 
had on the consumption of the oil-leather 
or beaver gloves, chiefly made at Woodstock 
and Worcester, it could have had no effect 
on those made at Yeovil and other places. 
Those gloves, the Berlin sort, were meti’s 
gloves ; and the Yeovil gloves were princi- 
pally, if not solely, ladies’ gloves, or gloves 
of the finer sort. To say, therefore, that 
the increased production of these coarse 
gloves had driven the finer sort out of the 
market, and out of use, was like saying that 
an increase in the number of waggon- 
builders was injurious to the coachmakers, 
and would put coaches and chariots out of 
fashion. Noble Lords said, that we should 
take a warning from France. He thought 
so too. He thought that we might also, in 
some degree, take a lesson from her, as far 
as protection to the native manufacturer 
was concerned. When noble Lords talked 
of the ill effects of prohibition and protec- 
tion, he besought them to look at the United 
States of America, where protection, almost 
amounting to prohibition, was rigidly en- 
forced. He had now before him documents 
which would enable him to answer every 
statement of the noble Lord, the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade; but he 
felt that it would be a waste of their Lord- 
ships’ time to produce them now. Their 
value could only be ascertained in a Com- 
mittee, to which he was still so desirous of 
referring them, that he was resolved to take 
the sense of the House on his Motion, even 
though he should_go alone below the Bar. 

The House divided: Not Contents 41 ; 
Contents 83— Majority: 8. 

List of Nor ContTENTSs. 


DvuKEs Lansdowne 
Norfolk Queensberry 
Richmond Earbs 

MarauiseEs Oxford 
Cleveland Radnor 
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Mulgrave Dover ; by the reste pes ee of eA seem . og 
: Viscount mpressions being ved amongst the Slaves; an > 
Grey Mendi ( Copies of any Correspondence which passed therein be- 
Albemarle Clif en) * tween Viscount GopErRicH, and the Governor of Jamaica, 
Lichfield Wellesley (Marquis and Dispatches from the Governor of Jamaica to Viscount 
Gosford Wellesley) GopeRricu, conveying Information to the latest period of 
Tankerville Plunkett the recent Rebellion among the Slaves of that Colony, 
Amherst Poltimore and of any Proclamation issued by the Governor in conse- 
quence of that Rebellion. 
Gini ag enced Petitions presented. By Mr. CALLAGHAN, from the Inhabit- 
: ants of Whitchurch, against Clergymen and Road Jobbers 
Killaloe Kin being in the Commission of the Peace:—By Mr. HEywoop, 
& y 
VIscouNT Fife (Earl of Fife) from Operative Manufacturers of Manchester and Heaton; 
Fingall (Earl of Fin- by Lord MorretH, from the Owners and Occupiers of 
sy. gall) ( Woollen Silk and Flax Mills in the Neighbourhood of 
: Leeds, against the Factories Bill:—By Lord Morpetn, 
Sundridge (Duke of Holland from the Inhabitants of Wakefield. By Mr. LENNARD, 
Argyll) Howard of Effingham from the Inhabitants of Chelmsford; and by Mr. Lrrruk- 
Ponsonby Chaworth (Earl of TON, from the Members of the Wolverhampton Political 
Melbourne (Viscount Meath) Council, in favour of the Bill -—By Lord Morpets, from 
Melbourne) Somerhill (Marquis of ee ae  sonastenteg saree genie 
ea 3 ti) il. By iE ENNOx, from Agriculturis 
Durham Clanricarde) for the Hundreds of Box, Stockbridge, and Manhood, 
Sefton (Earl of Sef- Panmure Sussex, in favour of the Remedies against the Hundred 
ton) Sheffield Bill:—By Mr. CHapman, from Landowners and Occu- 
Gower piers of the County of Westmeath, for the Speedy passage 
: of the Reform Bill: and from the Parish of Demifoze, 
Monteagle (Marquis TELLER. Westmeath, against Tithes :—By Sir M. S. Srrwarr, from 


of Sligo) 


Lord Auckland 


Sir J. Maxwell, of Pollock, that Peers might be created, 








for Insuring the success of the Reform Bill, and calling 


List of the ConTENTs. upon the House to Address the King, in order that the Royal 


seat —— Lrrvusron, from the Chief Constable, Clergy, Disenting 
Cumberland Clanbrassil (Earl of Ministers, Chutchwardens, and principal Tubabitents of 
Wellington Roden) Burslem, for the Repeal of so much of the Sale of Beer 
4 <eoe 8 Act, as permits Beer to be drunk on the premises. 
ARQUISES allace 
Salisbury Tadcaster (Marquis) Taxes on KnowLepGe.] Lord Mor- 
oe a peth presented a Petition from certain 
in ay aalaasoath Letter-press Printers of Stamford, against 
Vane ‘(Marquis of Clanwilliam (Earl of | the Stamp-duty on Advertisements and 
Londonderry) Clanwilliam) Newspapers. We did not agree with one 
Charleville Ravensworth part of the petition which went to regulate 
Westmoreland apprentices, but as far asremoving the taxes 
Rosslyn Bisnors on newspapers and advertisements went, 
- = sana ee the petitioners should find him a zealous 
Voediitainia Ban gor advocate of their cause. He felt himself 
Jersey Carlisle bound, in the present state of the country, 
ViscountTs Exeter to promote any object that would give 
Beresford Litchfield and Coven- | industry its fair reward. 
Gordon (Earl of Aber- _ try Mr. Trevor said, that, in the present li- 
deen) centious state of the public Press, he should 
p ogg sia a be sorry to see the duty on newspapers and 
‘Seungheed y advertisements reduced: he thought ita 
8 very unobjectionable tax, and those who 
yicsongeme We entered upon the speculation of a news- 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, paper knew that it would be subject to 


Friday, March 9, 1832. 


Mrinores.] Bills committed. Dublin Coal Trade; Tobacco 
(Ireland). Read a third time; Remedies against the 
Hundred. Read a second time; Civil Courts Bill; (Ire- 
land.) 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Colonel Percevat, 
of all Fees and Monies paid into the Office of the Clerk of 
the Crown and Hanaper in Ireland, on Magistrates Com- 
missions, and Renewed Commissions, and Writs of 
dedimus, from 1st January, to 10th March, 1852:— 
On the Motion of Mr. Burece, Copies of a Circular 
Despatch addressed by Viscount GopERiIcH to the 
Governors of West-Indian Colonies on the 3rd of June, 
1831, and of a Proclamation inclosed therein, to be issued 


that burthen. At the same time, he 
begged to declare, that he was not an 
enemy to the liberty of the Press. 

Lord Morpeth, on moving that the 
petition should be printed, begged to say, 
in reply to the hon. Member, that in 
addition to the benefit to be derived by 
editors and advertisers from a reduction 
of the newspaper duties very great public 
advantages would arise from the facilities 
that would be thereby afforded for the 
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greater and more extensive diffusion of 


knowledge. 
The Petition to be printed. 


Friznpty Societizs.] Mr. Wilks 
presented Petitions from Benefit Clubs at 
Limehouse, and Newport Hants, for an 
amendment of the Act 10th George 4th, 
relating to Friendly Societies. 

Mr. Evelyn Denison called upon the 
House to beware how it re-opened the 
question relating to Benefit Societies. 

Mr. Croker perfectly agreed with his 
hon. friend in thinking that it would be 
a dangerous experiment to legislate further 
on this subject. 

Mr. Wilks was glad of an opportunity 
of stating the circumstances which induced 
the petitioners to apply to the House for a 
remedy. They felt aggrieved by the 40th 
section of the Act, which required such 
Societies to be enrolled while it allowed a 
very short time for that purpose. The 
only object of the Bill which he wished to 
introduce, was to extend the time for such 
enrolment. There were upwards of 5,000 
of these Societies which the law required 
to be enrolled prior to the 19th of June, 
this process made a considerable inroad 
into their funds, for the expenses amounted 
to 25/.,and, he believed, that if the Act which 
authorized this was not amended, many of 
those excellent Societies would be broken 
up rather than submit to this expense ; 
but if further time was allowed they might 
ultimately conform tothe law. He wished, 
therefore, that the time should be extended. 
He had no wish to make rash experiments, 
but he did think these persons deserved 
protection and encouragement. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson was fully 
aware that the Act, to which the hon. 
Member alluded, had excited much dis- 
satisfaction in several manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and he also knew that many Benefit 
Societies had been broken up, or were on 
the point of breaking up, partly from 
the circumstances stated by the hon. 
Member, and partly from an apprehen- 
sion that other regulations might be here- 
after proposed, which would prove equally 
prejudicial to their interests. These insti- 
tutions were of great importance. In 
many cases they preserved their members 
when suffering under sickness or want of 
employment from being compelled to have 
recourse to their parishes. They were, 
therefore, entitled to the kind considera- 
tion of the House. 

VOL, XI, {2 
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Petitions to be printed. 


Surry Roaps.] Mr. Hunt presented 
a Petition from Christchurch, Surrey, com- 
plaining of the number of Turnpikes in 
that parish, and praying that these Roads 
might be put upon the same footing as 
those north of the metropolis. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that, to his 
knowledge the turnpike-gates were multi- 
plied in such a manner as to be a very 
great hinderance to travelling through that 
part of the town; but he did not know 
how the roads were to be kept in repair 
unless tolls were taken upon them. 

Mr. Croker recommended the hon. 
Alderman, when he said that he did not 
know how the roads were to be kept in 
repair if turnpike-gates were removed, to 
look at what had been done at the other 
side of the metropolis by the consolidation 
of the northern trusts, a plan which was 
accomplished by his noble friend (Lord 
Lowther), and which had proved so eco- 
nomical as to enable the Commissioners to 
remove a great many of the turnpike-gates, 
and pay off a considerable portion of the 
debt fixed on the roads. He was satisfied 
by that example, that the roads about the 
metropolis, might be kept in repair at a 
much less cost than by separate trusts, each 
of which had an establishment, whereas 
one might do the whole business if they 
were connected together. He, therefore, 
ventured to suggest, particularly to the 
hon. members for Surrey, whether they 
did not think the plan he had spoken of 
could be extended to that part of the town 
connected with their county. 

Mr. Hunt, in moving that the petition 
should be printed, would merely observe, 
that he hoped the subject would attract 
the attention of Ministers; but he must, 
at the same time, say, that the consolida- 
tion of the northern roads in one trust 
had not hitherto worked well, for the roads, 
particularly Pentonville Hill, had been, 
until recently, nearly impassable under 
their management. 

Petition to be printed. 


West-Inp1a Cotontes.] Lord Althorp 
having moved the Order of the Day for the 
House to resolve itself into a Committee 
on the Reform Bill, 

The Marquis of Chandos rose to ask 
his Majesty’s Government whether any 
despatches had been received from the 
West Indies, and whether their contents 
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were calculated toallay the extreme anxiety 
created by the intelligence received through 
other channels with regard to the Islands 
of Jamaica, Antigua and St. Lucia ? 

Lord Howick said, that despatches had 
been received that morning at the Colonial 
Office. The intelligence from Jamaica 
was on the whole satisfactory, and they 
certainly led to the conclusion that the 
insurrection was virtually suppressed. Al- 
most all the ringleaders were brought in, 
and most of them had suffered for their 
crimes. The despatch of Lord Belmore, 
indeed, expressed an opinion that no 
further resistance from the negroes was to 
be apprehended. He must, however, 
state, with deep regret, that the accounts 
showed that a most frightful destruction 
of property had taken place, and, it was to 
be feared, a very great loss of life. With 
respect to the other parts of the West 
Indies to which the noble Marquis had 
alluded, he was not aware there was any 
thing in the state of those colonies of a 
nature to excite the slightest uneasiness. 

The Marquis of Chandos said, that, he 
had received intelligence from Antigua, by 
a letter which was dated the 30th of Jan. 
1832, which described the Island of St. 
Lucia as being in a state to which he could 
not understand how it was possible that 
the noble Lord’s observations could ap- 
ply. With the permission of the House 
he would read a part of one of his 
letters upon the subject. The writer 
stated, that— 

“On the receipt of the Order in Council, 
and the directions that they must be complied 
with without delay, the merchants of St. Lucia 
shut up their stores. In consequence of this, 
the commanding officer in that Island ordered 
the merchants to open their stores, and, in 
case of refusal, he threatened to order the mili- 
tary to force their doors, and compel them to 
do so. That duplicates of the Orders in Coun- 
cil were laid before a special meeting of the 
Legislature of the Island. The meeting was 
held with closed doors, and it was determined 
to send to England to remonstrate, when they 
were informed by the Governor that despatches 
had been received from the Colonial Office, 
stating that the Government would not permit 
any modification or alteration of the Orders 
to be made, but that the Orders, the whole 
Orders, and nothing but the Orders, should be 
either agreed to or not, and that if they were 
rejected by the colonial Legislature, fiscal penal- 
ties would be resorted to.” 


He wished to know from the noble 
Lord, whether this statement was correct 
or not ? 
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Lord Howick said, that the statement 
in the letter was virtually correct. In 
the month of December last Viscount 
Goderich did send out a circular to the 
Governors of all such colonies as possessed 
local Legislatures, announcing that certain 
fiscal measures were to be adopted for the 
relief of the West Indies, but in favour of 
those colonies only which adopted the 
measures that had been so many years 
recommended to them by the Government 
respecting the treatment of slaves. To 
prevent all cavil and dispute as to what 
was to be considered a compliance with the 
wishes of the Government and the country, 
it was intimated that a declaratory act, 
giving force to the Orders in Council within 
the colony, would be the only course that 
could be so considered. If that were the 
proper time he was fully prepared tri- 
umphantly to vindicate the conduct of the 
Government upon this transaction. There 
was no one in the Government who would 
shrink from that task when the proper 
time came. In the course they had taken, 
indeed, they had only followed the advice 
and opinions of those most alive to the 
state of West-India affairs, from a local 
knowledge of what that state was. He need 
not recal to the House how the Govern- 
ment had been urged to adopt measures to 
enforce their previous resolutions, and how, 
at the close of last Session, Gentlemen got 
up and expressed in the strongest terms 
their censure of the Government for al- 
lowing that irritating state of things to 
continue, which, for the last eight years, 
had been constantly exciting the country. 
He had no notion that this subject would 
have been brought on, or he should have 
come down prepared with extracts from the 
speeches made at the time by hon. Gen- 
tlemen connected with those Islands. On 
the 13th of December, 1831, the hon. 
member for Sandwich himself stated that 
it was the duty of the Government to take 
some measures upon the subject. He 
felt, however, that it would be improper 
to go into the discussion at the . present 
time, and although he was aware of the 
extreme inconvenience of allowing attacks 
to be made without answer, on the policy 
of the Government towards the colonies, 
he would abstain from the discussion. The 
noble Marquis had alluded to the reports 
respecting the officer in command at St. 
Lucia having threatened the merchants of 
that Island that if they did not open their 
stores they should be compelled. After 
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the exaggerated statements that had ap- 
peared in the newspapers respecting what 
had occurred at St. Lucia, he thought the 
House would allow him to state very 
shortly what the facts were. On the 30th 
of December Colonel Bousfield, the of- 
ficer in command, having received his 
Majesty’s Orders in Council of the 2nd of 
December, gave notice that they would 
come into operation on the 18th of January. 
This notice caused great excitement, and 
produced a very violent remonstrance from 
the planters ; a deputation of them waited 
on the Governor, and a negotiation was 
opened, their object being to obtain a 
withdrawal, a suspension, or a modifica- 
tion of the Orders in Council, in order to 
allow them time to remonstrate with the 
Government at home, this was very pro- 
perly declined by the Governor, who re- 
plied, as was the fact, that he had no 
discretionary power to suspend the Order. 
When this attempt had failed, on the 
evening of Saturday the 14th of January 
the Governor was informed that noneof 
the shops and stores of the merchants 
would be opened on the following Mon- 
day, various other alarming rumours were 
also put into circulation. The pretence 
under which the merchants resolved to 
shut up the stores was, that a new and op- 
pressive tax had been laid upon them. 
Now, the very persons who protested 
against that tax, had themselves admitted 
that it was necessary, and although it had 
been asserted that the expenditure had 
been unnecessarily increased, it had, in 
fact, been diminished by some thousand 
pounds annually, since the year 1827, 
when the reductions were commenced 
under the Administration of Lord Goderich. 
The fact was, as was evident by the docu- 
ments laid on the Table of the House, 
that since that time the expenditure of the 
colony had been reduced by the late Go- 
vernment from 19,250/, to 12,500/., which 
he thought the House would see was as 
small a sum as the Government establish- 
ment could well be maintained for. When 
the Governor first heard of the intention 
to close the shops, he also heard that it 
was the intention of the people to refuse 
to pay the tax on shops, though the taxes 
for 1832 had been agreed to on the 14th 
of December, and the authority for the 
imposition of the tax on shops was signed 
by three of the leading men of the Island, 
who afterwards advised resistance to the 
order which they themselves had previously 
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approved of. From that day, the 14th of 
January, a combination was entered into 
by the merchants and storekeepers, not to 
sell to the Government, and in conse~ 
quence the Governor was obliged to send 
for stores to the Island of Martinique. But 
the principal persons concerned in the com- 
bination at St. Lucia, endeavoured to dis- 
appoint him, by calling on their friends in 
the other Island, by letters, to co-operate 
with them in embarrassing the Government. 
The Governor having intimation of this 
proceeding, laid an embargo upon the 
vessel which was to have conveyed the 
letters to Martinique. But the Captain 
attempted to evade the embargo, by carry- 
ing the letters in an open boat to an 
American ship which lay in the offing. 
He was intercepted, and the letters found 
upon him were brought tothe Governor, who 
thought it necessary for the peace of the 
Island to open them. Now, to show to 
the House the length to which the Gentle- 
men opposed to the Government in St. 
Lucia were prepared to go, he (Lord 
Howick) would read some of those letters. 
In one, addressed to the House of Fergu- 
son and Co., of Martinique, the writer 
says :— 

“ Among other measures of passive resist- 
ance which we have adopted here, we have 
not opened our stores since the 14th ; and the 
shopkeepers have followed our example. We 
have done this with a view to resist the pay~ 
ment of a tax—” 


Mr. Croker rose to order. He had been 
one of those who thought it would have 
been well to obtain from the Government 
some answer upon this important subject 
calculated to quiet the public mind. But 
he was sure that they were not then doing 
tight in listening to a statement calculated 
to prejudice an individual who might 
hereafter be charged with a very seri- 
ous offence. He thought the noble Lord 
was prejudicing the case against any 
persons who might be considered to be 
implicated. 

Lord Howick said, perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman was right. The state- 
ments he was entering into were hardly 
proper, and he therefore would confine his 
remarks to the information which had been 
received by Government. There had not 
been any disturbances of the nature sup- 
posed by the noble Marquis in St. Lucia, 
and he would therefore content himself 
with stating, that the shops and stores had 
since been opened; and that when the 
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Admiral came from Martinique to St. 
Lucia with two vessels, he found the island 
quiet, and he consequently returned with- 
out landing. When the proper occasion 
arrived, he should be prepared to justify 
the Order in Council, and the measures 
which had been taken in consequence 
of it. 

Mr. Marryatt would not follow the 
noble Lord through the statement he had 
just made, not being prepared for the dis- 
cussion ; but the account he had received 
of the transactions at St. Lucia, differed 
very much from the ex parte statement of 
the noble Lord. The parties accused were 
willing and anxious to meet every investi- 
gation; and he trusted the noble Lord 
would lay the papers relating to this trans- 
action upon the Table, when the House 
would be better able to judge of the merits 
of the case. He was certain‘that on no 
occasion he had ever expressed any senti- 
ments which could be construed into ap- 
proval of the measures of Government in 
sending out the Order in Council. On 
the contrary, he had, in his communica- 
tions with the Colonial Office, strongly 
protested against this measure, and those 


representations were always received with 
courtesy, and in some instances com- 


plied with. The expression alluded to, 
referred to the proceedings of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, which he then contended 
were calculated to do infinite mischief, 
and the question which he wished to see 
settled, referred, not to slavery itself, but 
to the angry controversies between the 
contending parties. 

Mr. Burge was quite sure the House 
must have felt that the noble Lord was 
taking a most objectionable course, even 
if the right hon. Gentleman had not 
pointed it out. The noble Lord was found- 
ing an ex parte statement upon materials 
derived from a very questionable source. 
The noble Lord had his information from 
the Governor of St. Lucia; but did not 
the noble Lord know that the people of 
that island had complained of the conduct 
of the Governor? The evidence of that 
gentleman ought therefore to be received 
with caution. Something had been said 
of the conduct of the present Government 
being approved of by the West-India 
proprietors. He defied any person to point 
out a single instance in which a person 
authorised by the colonies had given his 
sanction to those fatal proceedings. What. 
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Many of the colonies possessed legislative 
assemblies, which were by right and in 
law free; and yet what had the Govern- 
ment done? Why, sent out certain Orders 
in Council, which authorized the Govern- 
ors of the colonies to insist upon the 
legislative assemblies passing a declaratory 
act making those Orders in Council, law ; 
and that step the Government demanded 
should be taken, without any alteration 
whatever having been made even in the 
words of the Orders in Council. Did the 
noble Lord imagine— 

Lord Althorp rose to order. It appeared 
to him, that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was going into a discussion of the 
Orders in Council, and that was a course 
beyond the present question. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman was perfectly 
right in calling his noble friend to order, 
but upon the same principle the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was departing from the 
line of order. He was sure the hon. and 
learned Member would, on consideration 
admit, that to pursue his present course 
would be highly inconvenient. 

Mr. Burge must appeal to the honour, 
justice, and candour of the noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and ask 
him if he could expect that any man con- 
nected with the West-India Colonies, 
could sit still and hear without remark, 
the observations made by the noble Lord, 
the under Secretary for the Colonies. The 
language of the noble Lord as the organ 
of the Government, was not to be endured, 
when he insinuated that some colonial 
proprieto’s had countenanced the proceed- 
ings of Government. No man who re- 
spected the rights of a legislative assembly, 
could by possibility approve of their con- 
duct, when they made an Order in Council, 
and imperiously commanded what they 
were pleased to call a legislative assembly 
to register that Order, without the slight- 
est alteration, as a law made, considered, 
and adopted by that assembly. Such a 
proceeding, he contended, was monstrous. 
He therefore asked, not only for the in- 
formation which had been referred to by 
the noble Viscount, but for that faithful 
information which had been conveyed to 
the Government at home by the Governors 
of the colonies, as to the manner in which 
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| the Order in Council had been received, 
_and as to the feeling of its colonies respect- 


ing that Order. The Government was 
incurring a frightful responsibility. If the 


had been the conduct of the Government? | Ministers intended to leave these colonies 
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in as good a state as that in which they 
found them when they took office, they 
must pursue a course totally at variance 
with that which they had hitherto follow- 
ed. Let it not be supposed that any 
information was withheld on account of 
the wishes or interests of the colonists. 
There was not a colonist who shrunk from 
investigation — there was not one man 
connected with the colonies or wishing 
well to them who did not desire investiga- 
tion He had himself continually sought 
and applied for inquiry, and it was only a 
week ago that he had been able to get an 
answer, and that answer was, that the 
Government would give, no Committee of 
inquiry. 

Lord Howick said, the whole of the 
information required by the hon. and 
Jearned Gentleman would be laid before 
the House as a matter of course. Up to 
the present time, information upon the 
point mooted had been received from only 
three colonies, but when the information 
had been obtained from the other colo- 
nies, it would be furnished in a complete 
state. 

Sir Robert Peel said, no one could feel 
astonishment that the remarks of the noble 
Lord, the under Secretary for the Colonies, 
should excite comment. He, however, 
would abstain from entering into any 
consideration of the Order in Council to 
which reference had been made. He must 
observe, however, that he was one of those 
who had protested not only against the 
mode of proceeding adopted by the Govern- 
ment, but also against the tone and temper 
in which that mode was put in action. He 
well recollected the expressions which had 
been used by a gentleman of a high and 
honourable character, and who held an 
important judicial situation under the 
Government. That hon. and _ Jearned 
Gentleman. had said, that he was author- 
ised by the free people of colour in Jamaica, 
to say that they were ready to make a 
sacrifice of their property in their slaves. 
[Dr. Lushington expressed his dissent. |— 
Such was his recollection, and although 
he might be mistaken, nothing short of 
the explicit contradiction of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself would lead him 
to that belief. There was also another 
statement made by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman which likewise impressed itself 
on his mind at the time, and it was to this 
effect—that if the white inhabitants of 
Jamaica breathed a word of sedition 
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against the Government, he would under- 
take to say, that the free people of colour 
would be ready to rise and to support the 
Government. Such were the sentiments 
propagated by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, and he lamented at the time to 
hear them, because they were calculated 
to defeat and not to forward the object 
which the House had in view. He lamented 
also the language which had been used on 
the same occasion by the noble Lord 
(Lord Howick). Inexperienced as_ the 
noble Lord was, he thought he would 
have acted only with becoming modesty 
and caution if he had taken a course far 
less positive and obnoxious. It was not 
only arbitrary but preposterous to say toa 
colony with a legislative assembly, you 
shall adopt an Order in Council, without 
the slightest alteration, as your law; that 
Order in Council being only in a state of 
preparation when that unmeasured decla- 
ration was made. At the time of that 
proceeding he stated he could not defend 
the conduct of the colonies. He thought 
the colonies tardy in adopting necessary 
and salutary regulations, but he also 
thought the means taken to compel them 
to adopt those regulations most unwise 
and most unjust. He well recollected it 
had been said, that all appeals had been 
made to the colonists which humanity 
could dictate, but that their avarice had 
overcome them. The course taken by the 
Government and those who supported its 
conduct had excited stronger passions 
than even that of avarice. They had ex- 
cited the passions of horror, pride, ‘and 
jealousy. Whatever the noble Lord 
and the Government might think, those 
passions would be found too strong for 
control. Such was his recollection of 
what had transpired, and such his opinions 
respecting it, though he hoped that his 
anticipations would not be realized. 

Dr. Lushington was glad of an oppor- 
tunity of explaining any language he had 
used on a former occasion, which he 
regretted to find had been misunderstood. 
What he had said was, that previously to 
the time when the people of colour were 
admitted to a participation in the same 
rights as the whites, he was informed that 
the free people of colour were ready to 
accede to any plan to ameliorate the con- 
dition of their slayes, which the Govern- 
ment might propose. That declaration 
was made when the late Government was 
in office, But the people of colour went 
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further. Upon some person remarking in 


the colonial assembly of Jamaica, that if 


the demands of the colonies were not 
acceded to by the mother country, they, 
that is the whites, would be justified in 
throwing off their allegiance and placing 
themselves under the protection of some 
other power; they declared, that if any 
proposal of that kind were made, the free 
coloured inhabitants of Jamaica were ready 
to come forward with their lives and 
fortunes in support of the connexion with 
Great Britain—that Power to which they 
owed their allegiance—whatever might be 
the conduct pursued by the white popula- 
tion of the colony. Their conduct upon 
every occasion, merited the highest praise. 
In every insurrection and disturbance, 
they had conducted themselves most com- 
mendably. He would not then enter into 
the question of West-India slavery ; he 
would only say that he entertained still 
the same opinions as he had formerly sup- 
ported. He was convinced that the course 
adopted by the Government must be per- 
severed in, or misery and desolation would 
be the consequence. He must inform 
the right hon. Baronet, that he had never 
held a situation under Government which 
had not left him at perfect liberty to ex- 
ercise and pronounce his own individual 
opinions. 

Sir Robert Peel said that even the 
language of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man should not lead him into a discussion 
upon slavery. He was only anxious to 
prevent it from being supposed that he had 
uttered one syllable to the disparagement 
of the coloured population of Jamaica, 
or of any of our possessions in the West 
Indies. 


ParRLiAMENTARY RerorM—BILL FoR 
Encitanp — CommitTrEE — Twenty- 
First Day.] The House resolved itself 
into a Committee on the Reform of Par- 
liament (England) Bill. 

The Chairman stated, that the question 
before the Committee was, that Walsall 
(Staffordshire) should stand part of sche- 
dule D. 

Mr. Croker hoped the noble Lord (John 
Russell) would oblige him by stating the 
grounds on which it was proposed to in- 
clude Walsall in schedule D. 

Lord John Russell: The reason why 
his Majesty’s Ministers proposed to en- 
franchise Walsall was, that it was a popu- 
lous town in an important part of the 
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country, and contained a respectable con- 
stituency. This place was not in the first 
Reform Bill, but, in consequence of the 
representations made to Government on 
the subject, and as it appeared that an 
important branch of commerce was carried 
on in this place, and also because it fur- 
nished the elements of a good constitu- 
ency, the Ministers were induced to give it 
representation. ‘The right hon. Gentle- 
man had asked a question, and he would 
endeavour to give the right hon. Gentle- 
man a satisfactory answer. With refer- 
ence to enfranchisement, he must state, 
that there were different grounds for giving 
Representation to different places, and, in 
some places, a number of reasons combine. 
These grounds, however, were principally 
three. One was, to give representation to 
important seats of trade and manufactures. 
Another reason was, that it was desirable 
to bind bodies of people to our institutions, 
to give them an interest in maintaining 
them, and to induce them to look to this 
House as a tribunal where their grievances 
would be heard and redressed. Another 
ground for enfranchisement was more 
general—that this House, as composed of 
the Representatives of the people, might be 
improved by the presence of men qualified 
to bear a part in the discussion of the vari- 
ous questions that might come before the 
Legislature. He thought it was clear, that 
those places deserved Representatives, 
where all those qualifications were com- 
bined. There were three places in parti- 
cular which had these qualifications, and 
no Member of the House would say, that 
they ought not to be represented—he 
meant Leeds, Manchester, and Birming- 
ham. They had large and intelligent con- 
stituencies, and were likely to send Repre- 
sentatives to the Legislature who would 
add to the respectability of the House, and 
to the benefit of the country. Some of 
the new boroughs had only two qualifica- 
tions—for instance, peculiar trade and the 
elements of a good constituency. Now, 
Walsall fell within this class, and he did 
not see what objection could be urged 
against its insertion in schedule D. 

Mr. Croker was obliged to the noble 
Lord for his explanation relative to the 
grounds on which Representation should 
be conferred, but he must join issue with 
the noble Lord on this borough, and 
say, that Walsall had not any one of the 
qualifications which the noble Lord had 
stated. Was the noble Lord aware that 
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the new borough of Walsall was conti- 
guous to, and indeed touched, the new 
borough of Wolverhampton ? 

Lord John Russell knew that Wal- 
sall was near Wolverhampton, but was 
not aware that it touched that town. 
Walsall was entitled to a representative on 
account of its being a rich, populous, and 
thriving place. 

Mr. Croker said, that if the noble Lord 
would look to the map of Walsall, he 
would find, on its western boundary, a 
bridge, called County Bridge. By looking 
to the map of Wolverhampton, he would 
find that this same County Bridge was 
the extreme eastern point of that borough. 
The maps were on so small a scale, that he 
was not able to assert, that the two pro- 
posed boroughs did actually touch, nor 
for what length of space they bounded 
each other, but it was quite clear that 
they were contiguous, and that if not 
absolutely united, they were, for a consider- 
able distance, only a few hundred yards 
asunder. 

Lord John Russell said, he did not see 
the importance of the point. He would 
admit it. 

Mr. Croker said, the Committee would 
see the importance of the point as he pro- 
ceeded. They were forming new boroughs 
to represent particular interests. Now, it 
was admitted that the new borough of 
Dudley adjoined the new borough of 
Wolverhampton, and it was now admitted 
that Walsall also touched upon Wolver- 
hampton. There were, therefore, three 
boroughs created in one particular dis- 
trict, contiguous to each other, all having 
the same interests, and not—if they were 
all put together and consolidated into 
one borough—of so much importance in 
population, as to be equal to one new 
borough in the north of Staffordshire, 
and another in Gloucestershire. If the 
principle adopted with respect to Stoke- 
upon-Trent and Stroud had been pur- 
sued in the case before the Committee, 
Walsall, Dudley, and Wolverhampton, 
ought to have formed one borough. If 
they had received two Members jointly, 
that would have been amply sufficient ; 
but, as it was, the borough of Wolver- 
hampton would have two Members, Dud- 
ley another Member, and Walsall a fourth, 
while places larger and more important 
than all three united, were to have but 
one. In the case of Stoke-upon-Trent, 
the borough would be seven miles long, 
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and he would undertake to say, that 
a parallelogram of that extent would 
include the whole of the three boroughs 
he had adverted to, . Stoke-upon-Trent, 
too, was superior to Walsall in wealth 
and population. Walsall was neither rich, 
nor populous, nor thriving. The real 
population of Walsall was but 6,401, and 
it was by a mere trick and juggle that it 
was raised to the nominal population 
which it appeared to have, This he would 
explain more particularly by-and-by, he 
would only now observe, that it was by 
adding to the borough of Walsall proper, 
a separaie township called the Foreign of 
Walsall—a course which had not been 
taken in any other instance—that the 
fictitious amount of population had been 
obtained. In the population returns, the 
borough or parish of Walsall, was care- 
fully distinguished from the Foreign of 
Walsall. In the population returns it was 
called the parish of Walsall. 

Sir J. Wrottesley said, that was a mis- 
take. 

Mr. Croker said, then the mistake was 
most extraordinary, for it occurred in the 
population returns of 1811,1821,and 1831. 
In all of those returns, Walsall properly so 
called was kept entirely distinct from Wal- 
sall Foreign, which was a distinct township, 
and notwithstanding the hon. Baronet’s 
local connexion, he would venture to as- 
sure him, and promise by-and-by to prove 
that, except for the purposes of the present 
Bill, the distinction between the two 
townships had never been confounded. 
He would, therefore, now assume, and, 
indeed, he supposed the noble Lord would 
concede to him that the borough of Wal- 
sall was distinct from the township called 
Walsall Foreign? Bearing in mind that 
distinction, the borough of Walsall, he 
again affirmed, had only a population of 
6,401, the remainder of the population 
being made up of the Foreign, which, 
according to the noble Lord’s arguments 
of the preceding evening, ought not to 
be included. The right hon. Gentleman 
then referred to the map of the borough 
of Walsall, and pointed out an error in 
the colouring, by which it appeared there 
was no distinction made between the bo- 
rough and the Foreign. The Commis- 
sioners, therefore, seemed to have pur- 
posely endeavoured to leave this important 
point in obscurity, though it was clearly 
for the explanation and elucidation of 
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Nor was that all: the Ministers had 
laid on the Table six several documents, 
or sets of documents, affording the statis- 
tical information on which the several 
boroughs had been selected. Now he 
had examined all these six sets of returns, 
and it was equally singular and true, that 
the six documents on which they had 
been called to legislate for Walsall were 
all different from each other. So various 
appeared to have been the tricks and con- 
trivances to swell the importance of Wal- 
sall, that no two of the returns respecting 
that place agreed with each other. But, in 
addition to this, a report was called for 
last year, in which it was required that 
there should be given the populations of 
those boroughs which were to have Re- 
presentatives ; and it certainly was a most 
extraordinary circumstance, that, in that 
paper, Walsall happened to be the very 
borough, and the only borough, omitted. 
Of course this arose purely from accident : 
he was sure that it did. But, for all that, 
it certainly was most extraordinary that 
this unfortunate Walsall should be, as it 
were, the very seat and strong hold of all 
the clerical errors of the Bill. Occasional 
mistakes and confusion in so wide a ques- 
tion, and among so many returns, were, 
perhaps, excusable ; but was it not a strange 
fatality that every possible mistake and 
confusion should have concentrated them- 
selves in Walsall? But this case was 
altogether an anomaly, for it was the only 
instance in which a large rural district had 
been added to an ancient borough, con- 
taining the whole of the town, for the pur- 
pose of bolstering up the importance of the 
latter ! 

The district itself was also engaged in 
the same manufactures as the neighbouring 
boroughs of Dudley and Wolverhampton. 
But, if it was desirable to give another 
Representative to that interest, he con- 
tended that the proper spot had not been 
fixed on. In his opinion, if they must 
select a district in that neighbourhood for 
Representation, Walsall, with its Foreign, 
was not the fittest for selection; and, 
in order to show that, he begged to 
call the attention of the Committee to 
a cluster of towns in that immediate 
neighbourhood, which seemed to him to 
have afar prior claim to Representation. 
The places that he referred to were Dar- 
laston, Wednesbury, West Bromwich, and 
Tipton, and these altogether did not cover 
a larger space of ground than the proposed 
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Walsall district, for they were all within 
one, two, and two and a half miles of each 
other. He begged leave to state particularly 
the population of these places, in order that 
Staffordshire and the country in general 
might know the—careless, he was about to 
have said, but perhaps he should better 
describe it as the careful sort of principle 
on which this Bill was framed. Dar- 
laston, according to the returns, had a 
population of 6,647; Wednesbury, a po- 
pulation of 8,437; West Bromwich, a po- 
pulation of 15,327; and Tipton, a popu- 
lation of 14,952, making altogether a po- 
pulation of upwards of 48,000 inhabit- 
ants within a circle of five miles in dia- 
meter ; whereas Walsall, within a wider 
extent of ground, had only a population of 
15,000. Then, with respect to its being 
a flourishing place, what was the evidence ? 
Walsall had increased only 1,200 inha- 
bitants in thirty years, while Darlaston had 
doubled itself in the same period. Wed- 
nesbury had increased 4,000 in the same 
time, and Tipton and West Bromwich had 
both increased 10,000. [Sir John Wrot- 
tesley : Give us the two Walsalls together. ] 
He would oblige the honorable Baronet. 
The two Walsalls together had increased 
4,800, but the other places which he had 
mentioned also to him, together had in- 
creased 28,000 in the same time. 

Perhaps it might be said, that Walsall 
was rich, and paid largely to the assessed 
taxes; and, as wealth and population must 
be taken together in deciding on the claims 
of a town, Walsall should be considered 
in that double view. To set, therefore, 
that point at rest, and in order to see what 
really was the fair condition and station of 
Walsall, he had taken a list of twenty-six 
boroughs, and made a calculation upon 
their population and assessed taxes, ac- 
cording to the plan of Lieutenant 
Drummond—the plan which the Ministers 
themselves considered as the best and 
fairest of all possible tests. And now he 
really thought the Committee would have 
some difficulty in believing him, that, of 
these twenty-six towns, it turned out that 
Walsall and Whitby held the lowest places 
ofall. The fact was so surprising, that 
he would substantiate it by some explana- 
tion of the details, and would state the 
relative number that these twenty-six bo- 
roughs would hold in the scale, according 
to Lieutenant Drummond’s plan, though he 
would not (as Lieutenant Drummond had 
thought proper to do) omit the lowest bo- 
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roughs, as not worthy of mention. No; 
he would begin with the very Old Sarum 
of the twenty-six,—the Old Sarum of the 
Reform Bill—Walsall 2? He begged fur- 
ther to say, that, in these calculations, 
he had proceeded upon the documents 
which had been furnished to the House by 
the noble Lords themselves, and, there- 
fore, of course, there could be no doubt but 
that they were perfectly correct. This was 
the order in which they would stand, to- 
gether with the numbers expressing Drum- 
mondice, their relative value : 


Walsall 1,299 Mansfield “3742 
Whitby 1,314 Chelmsford 1,736 
Ely ++ 1,320 Trowbridge 1,759 
Yeovil 1,365 Barnsley 1,902 
Stourbridge 1,409 Kingston - on - 
Warminster 1,428 Thames .. 2,021 
Alnwick .. 1,474 Loughborough 2,100 
South Shields 1,487 Ramsgate 2,519 
Newbury 1,497 Tunbridge .. 2,736 
Congleton .. 1,535 Gosport 2,826 
Bromsgrove 1,661 Doncaster .. 2,860 
Penzance 1,679 Leamington 3,400 
Stockton - on« Margate 3,508 
Tees 1,707 Croydon 4,729 


This, then, was the situation which was 
held by Walsall, as compared with this 
list of towns. 

But the noble Lord would, perhaps, 
reply, that the neighbourhood had been 
added to Walsall; and, therefore, it 
was not fair to take the borough 
alone in this calculation. But, if so, he 
would ask, whether none of the places in 
the list he had just read had neighbour- 
hoods? He had looked a little into that 
question, too, and he found, that if the 
neighbourhood of Croydon was taken, the 
population would amount to 20,000; if 
Margate and Ramsgate were united (and 
they were only two miles apart), the po- 
pulation would be 20,000; and, if the 
neighbourhood of Kingston-on-Thames 
was taken, the population would amount 
to 18,000, and so on, of almost every 
town in the list; add on both sides an 
equal extent of neighbourhood, and Wal- 
sall and Whitby will still remain at the bot- 
tom of the list. 

But, he was now prepared to prove, as 
he had already stated, that, according to 
all the principles and practice of the Mi- 
nisters themselves, this neighbourhood had 
no title whatsoever to be included in 
Walsall; and, if he did not prove to 
the satisfaction of the House, that the 
Foreign of Walsall ought not to be 
added to the borough, he was very 
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much deceived, and would, indeed, admit, 
if he failed in that, his case was alto- 
gether invalidated. Now, it happened 
that there were two other boroughs 
mentioned in these schedules which had 
Foreigns as well as Walsall; and they 
were Reigate and Kidderminster. Reigate, 
it was curious enough, had actually under- 
gone disfranchisement, because the noble 
Lords refused to join the Foreign with the 
borough, and yet such a junction now was 
the very pretence alleged for giving a 
Member to Walsall. This fact had distinctly 
come before the House, by means of a 
right hon. friend of his having moved the 
addition of the Foreign to the borough of 
Reigate; and in answer to that motion, 
the noble Lord then contended that the 
addition ought not to be allowed, because 
the two districts were separate townships 
which had separate parish officers and 
separate poor’s-rates. Now, this was 
exactly his statement with respect to the two 
townships of Walsall; and yet the Minis- 
ters found out, in this instance, that their 
own favourite position was unjust and un- 
tenable. According to the official return 
which he held in his hand, the borough and 
town of Reigate contained a population of 
1,545 souls ; and the Foreign contained a 
further population of 1,978; so that it 
was evident, that, had the union been 
allowed, Reigate could never have been 
placed as it had been, in schedule A; 
nor, if the same impartial rule had been 
applied, could: Walsall have ever appeared 
in schedule D. He would now call the at- 
tention of the Committee to Kiddermin- 
ster. According to the return made by 
the Commissioners, the old borough of 
Kidderminster, with a part only of the Fo- 
reign, was to constitute the new borough ; 
so that, in this case, the Government 
clearly recognized the distinction between 
the borough and the Foreign, and did 
not lump the whole under one common 
denomination, as in the case of Walsall. 
But the case did not end here. Let 
them look at Doncaster; that town, 
according tothe return, contained 10,893 
inhabitants; but, in addition to the town 
of. Doncaster, there was a place called the 
Soke of Doncaster, which was certainly 
quite as much a part of Doncaster as 
the Foreign was in the cases of Walsall, 
Reigate, and Kidderminster—being a sort 
of outlying district, over which the bo- 
rough, he believed, exercised some sort 
of jurisdiction; the Soke of Doncaster 
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contained a population of from 1,300 to 
1,700 inhabitants; but it had been ex- 
cluded—and that exclusion afforded the 
only reason he could imagine—why Don- 
caster had not been selected as one of the 
boroughs to be enfranchised. So Riegate 
had been disfranchised, and Doncaster 
had been denied Representatives, on a 
rule which was broken through for the 
single purpose of giving a Member to 
Walsall. But, if the matter was merely 
taken as a parochial question, and if 
Ministers should pretend to say, that 
although Walsall was indeed divided into 
two townships, it was still but one parish, 
he could citenumeroustowns where portions 
of the parish had been deemed inadmissi- 
ble—such as Frome, Clithero, Guildford, 
and others, but perhaps the strongest of 
all these cases was Chatham, to which a 
portion of the parish of Gillingham was 
annexed, while another portion — for 
no reason in the world that he could 
understand — was discarded; and yet, 
with all these examples of their own 
making staring them in the face, the 
Ministers still insisted, in the case of Wal- 
sall, on infringing all their own rules, for 
the sake of extending the franchise to a 
place, the claim of which was infinitely 
inferior to that of many of the places which 
he had already specified. 

But he had still more specific evidence to 
show that the borough and the Foreign of 
Walsall were distinct places, and he would 
prove it by reference to a book very well 
known in Staffordshire—he meant Shaw’s 
history of that county. In the church-yard 
of one of the parishes in Walsall was an 
epitaph on a person of the name of Samuel 
Wilks, who appeared, like other persons of 
his name, to be a great stickler for the rights 
of the people. That epitaph was copied into 
Mr. Shaw’s history, and was as follows :— 
‘Reader, if though art an inhabitant of 
the Foreign of Walsall, know that the 
dust beneath thy feet was imprisoned in 
thy cause, because he refused to incorpo- 
rate the Foreign of Walsall with the 
borough of Walsall. His resistance was 
successful. Reader, the benefit is thine.” 
This epitaph on 
*¢ A village Hampden, who with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood,” 
placed beyond all doubt the separation 
between the Borough and Foreign of Wal- 
sall. Shaw went on to talk about the history 
of the place, and said, ‘‘ the parish is large, 
but distinguished by two names — the 
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town part being called the Borough, and 
the county part the Foreign—each of 
which maintains its own poor, under its 
own parish officers” —the very point, be it 
remembered, which the noble Lord oppo- 
site dwelt upon as unanswerable in the 
case of Reigate. Shaw went on to state 
(what the Commissioners had chosen to 
omit) that the Foreign was a very large, 
rural district, containing, Bloxwick, Wal- 
sall Wood, and several other places, 
which, on looking at the map, he found 
contained six-sevenths of the whole united 
parish. He could not understand why, 
when in all the maps of other places 
there was a line distinguishing the bound- 
aries of the town from those of the Foreign, 
there was not this distinction marked in 
the map of Walsall. 

The noble Lord had said, that his third 
reason for giving Walsall a Representative 
was, that it was a rich and thriving place 
—that it possessed the materials of a 
most respectable constituency, and that 
there could be no doubt of its sending an 
able and weighty Representative to the great 
council of the nation. Now he remembered 
the time when Gatton and Old Sarum both 
returned able and weighty Members to 
that House, and when Mr. Wilberforce, 
fatigued with the Representation of York- 
shire, and Mr. Canning, overpowered with 
that of Liverpool, sought refuge, the one 
in the close borough of Bramber, and the 
other in that of Harwich. And yet these 
boroughs were to be disfranchised, not- 
withstanding the very able and weighty 
Representatives whom they had_ returned 
to Parliament. It would be ludicrous, 
if indignation did not suppress all lighter 
feelings, to observe that there is not, by a 
strange coincidence, one excuse for en- 
franchising Walsall, which might not be 
with truth alleged in favour of other places 
most partially and unjustly either disfran- 
chised, or denied representation. But let 
the Committee see whether the historian 
of Staffordshire gave to Walsall the same 
flourishing character which the noble Lord 
had given it. Shaw, the historian of Stafford- 
shire, who published his work in 1801, 
speaks thus kindly and affectionately of 
this most wealthy, thriving, and respectable 
place :—* Being tinged with the smoke of 
manufacturing industry, this town has been 
looked upon with ignominy and contempt, 
and though it has been improperly decried 
and little noticed,” (it has at last got no- 
tice enough, and a crown of glory that 
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will long be remembered) “it surely de- 
serves to be better known. For”’—and he 
would give every Memberof the House leave 
to guess what the for was,—“‘ for, as we 
have seen in its history, some of the most 
eminent men in the kingdom were Lords of 
the Manor.” That was all that the histo- 
rian—the friend and favourer of Walsall, 
could say in its behalf—the reason, the 
sole reason, that the defender of Walsall 
could give, why it should not be treated 
with utter “‘ ignominy and contempt—” 
namely, that it was not utterly to be de- 
spised, because George Duke of Clarence 
had been five hundred years ago, in posses- 
sion of the Manor. Hecould not butsuspect 
that it was to its Lords of the Manor, that 
Walsall was in all times destined to owe 
the consideration it received. Did a place, 
which had been described in these terms 
in 180], and which had only received an 
increase of 1,200 inhabitants since that 
time—which was looked upon with igno- 
miny and contempt thirty years ago, and 
which now only paid 1,100/. assessed 
taxes—did such a place, he asked, require 
to have a Representative, when there 
were many more respectable places with 
infinitely higher claims to the elective 
franchise all around it? If they gave 
a Representative to Walsall, the claims of 
twenty other places—Ramsgate and Mar- 
gate, Doncaster, Croydon, Ely, for in- 
stance—for a similar privilege would be 
irresistible; not to mention the very supe- 
rior claims of Toxteth Park, and Merthyr 
- Tydvil. He would say, then, let Walsall 
be omitted from this schedule, and let the 
franchise be given to that one of the towns 
he had mentioned, which might appear 
the most deserving of it, by having in the 
highest degree those various claims, none 
of which—except, perhaps, the interest 
of the Lord of the Manor—Walsall pos- 
sessed. 

Sir John Wrottesley said, that he had 
resided in Staffordshire all his life, and 
had hitherto believed that he knew the 
county well: but the description which 
the right hon. Gentleman had given on 
that and a former night, of different 
places in Staffordshire with which he (Mr. 
Croker) professed himself particularly well 
acquainted, appeared to him (Sir John 
Wrottesley) so extraordinary, that he 
scarcely knew whether he was in his 
senses or not. When he heard the right 
hon. Gentleman talk of the deserted vil- 
lage of Bilston— 
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Mr. Croker.—No, not the deserted vil- 
lage of Bilston, but the village of Bilston. 

Sir John Wrottesley.—Well, be it so. 
When he heard the right hon. Gentleman 
talking of the village of Bilston and the 
rural district of Sedgeley, he was convinced 
that the right hon. Gentleman must have 
travelled over that part of the country 
without gaining much knowledge respect- 
ing it. In Bilston he was sure that the 
tight hon. Gentleman would find nothing 
that would give any idea of * sweet Auburn,” 
however fond of poetry the right hon. 
Gentleman might be. In place of a de- 
serted village, he would find a large 
market-town, in the parish of Wolver- 
hampton, with which it was to be connected 
in the new Representative system, filled, 
not with trees and waving foliage, but with 
long chimnies and smoking steam-engines, 
The time was also beyond his memory, 
when Sedgeley was a rural district. The 
right hon. Gentleman would find there no 
mossy fountains, no bubbling brooks; the 
only thing at all like them which he would 
find there would be the torrents of boiling 
water which the steam-engines perpetually 
discharged. The right hon, Gentleman 
had founded the whole of his argument 
upon the idea that the foreign and the 
town of Walsall were distinct. Now they 
were contiguous, and indeed united with 
each other, for the brook which ran through 
the centre of the town divided the borough 
from the foreign of Walsall. The popula- 
tion of the borough and the foreign, when 
taken together, amounted to more than 
15,000 souls, and that was, in his opinion, 
a sufficient reason for giving that place a 
Representative. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said, astutely enough, that if it 
could be proved that the borough and 
foreign of Walsall were united, he would 
admit that his argument was invalidated. 
Now if the right hon. Gentleman could 
show that the borough and foreign of 
Walsall were distinct, he (Sir John Wrot- 
tesley) would immediately give up the 
claim of Walsall to a Representative; for 
he would not claim the franchise for a 
population of 6,000 persons, when there 
were so many boroughs with a larger 
population still unrepresented. The town 
and foreign of Walsall was an ancient 
jurisdiction; and the Commissioners dis- 
tinctly stated, that wherever they found 
an ancient jurisdiction, they did not inter- 
fere with it. It was also a corporate town : 
it had its mayor, aldermen, and recorder— 
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the last office being filled by a gentleman 
who was formerly the leader on his circuit, 
and who would not have accepted the 
office, if Walsall had been an inconsider- 
able place. The charter itself must have 
been a very old one, for it was renewed as 
long since as the reign of Charles Ist; 
and though the two divisions were made 
distinct some years ago, for the purpose 
of having separate poor-rates, he took 
it that it was in commemoration of that 
one point of separation only that this 
monument had been raised to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s ‘“ village Hampden.” 
But the right hon. Gentleman said, that 
Darlaston, and the other three towns that 
he had connected with it, had a better 
claim to Representation, on account of the 
increase in their population. But those 
places had not so good a claim as Walsall, 
for they were chiefly mining districts, and 
it might be said that nearly the whole 
distance from Birmingham to Wolver- 
hampton—a line of thirteen miles—was 
one continuous town ; and with respect to 
West Bromwich, on which the right hon. 
Gentleman had so much relied, it was 
not even so much as a market-town, but, 
from its situation, had chiefly become 
the site of many villa residences for the 
inhabitants of Birmingham. The principal 
question, however, for consideration was, 
what sort of a constituency would Walsall 
yield. He was convinced that it would 
be a highly respectable one; as from the 
Returns of the Commissioners, it appeared 
that it contained 800 10/. houses,—Sche- 
dule D containing only two other boroughs 
with 800 10/. houses, and seven with a 
smaller number. He knew the place so 
well, that he was prepared to contend that 
it was both a thriving and populous place, 
and that more respectable houses had been 
built within it during the last few years 
than in any borough of the same magni- 
tude. Further he could by no means 
agree with the doctrine laid down by the 
right hon. Gentleman, that Wolverhamp- 
ton, Walsall, and Dudley, ought to have 
been formed into one district of boroughs, 
as the towns in the potteries were, he 
would maintain that the relative import- 
ance of those districts fairly entitled them 
to separate franchise ; besides which, it 
was notorious that Wolverhampton, Wal- 
sall, and Dudley, from manufacturing 
different articles of iron, had different 
interests to promote; whereas the towns 
in the potteries were all engaged in the 
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same manufacture, and had therefore a 
community of interests. Then, again, 
with regard to the population of Stafford- 
shire. The population of Staffordshire, by 
the last census, was 410,000. The number 
of Members which it was to return was 
sixteen, that was to say, eight for the 
northern and eight for the southern divi- 
sion of the county. This gave one Mem- 
ber to every 25,000 persons in the county, 
whilst in Dorsetshire, to which the hon. 
Member for Corfe Castle wished to add 
another Representative by transferring the 
franchise from Walsall to the Isle of Pur- 
beck, there was already one Member to 
every 11,000 persons. That appeared to 
him to be another strong reason why 
Walsall should enjoy the elective franchise. 
He would not follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man further through his hour-and-a-half 
speech—a speech which had touched 
upon almost every subject except that in 
debate, and of which the argument, if not 
the substance, might have been compressed 
into a quarter of an hour with ease. He 
had merely risen to vindicate the claims 
of Walsall to one Representative, and 
having done that, he hoped, he should sit 
down. 

Mr. Croker said, there appeared, after 
all, no further difference between the hon. 
Baronet and himself, than whether the 
foreign and boroughof Walsall were distinct 
or connected places. The hon. Baronet 
had not disproved a single argument he 
had advanced, and the hon. Baronet, 
in order to find matter for censure, had 
been obliged to refer to a speech of his 
delivered on a former occasion. He was, 
however, quite prepared to justify the 
language which he had used on a former 
evening, when he called Bilston a village. 
He knew that Bilston contained a large 
population, but still, as it was not a con- 
tinuous town, and had no corporation, 
no local limits, no separate magistracy, it 
was, properly speaking, only a village. He 
had called Bilston a village in the same 
manner as people spoke of the Hague, as 
being the largest village in Europe. In 
speaking of the district of Sedgley as a 
rural district and a scattered population, 
he only followed the example of the 
boundary Commissioners themselves, who 
admitted that such was its precise cha- 
racter. It was densely inhabited no doubt, 
as all the coalition districts. were, but it 
did not comprise anything that could 
truly be called a town. He now begged 
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to call the attention of the House to 
the declaration of the hon. Baronet, 
that if he (Mr. Croker) could prove 
that the town and foreign cf Walsall 
were distinct, he (Sir John Wrottesley) 
would withdraw his support from the 
proposition then before the Committee. 
Now, he (Mr. Croker) had it luckily in 
his power to produce a solemn decision 
of the Court of King’s Bench, to show 
that such a distinction between them ex- 
isted in law; and that solemn decision was 
to be found in 2 Barnwall and Alderson. 
It was the case of “ the King v. the In- 
habitants of Walsall.” He would not 
trouble the Committee with reading the 
argument in this case; but the judgment 
of the Court was as follows :—The Court 
is called upon to unite the two townships 
of Walsall and Walsall foreign, which, as 
far back as human memory could go, have 
been in all respects, and for all purposes, 
separate and distinct; and, indeed, the 
documentary evidence carries the separa- 
tion back for a century and a half. Every 
circumstance that could possibly exist to 
show that these were distinct townships 
for all purposes is found in this case.” — 
If this was not an unanswerable proof, he 
knew not what was—and he accordingly 
expected the hon. Baronet would, agree- 
ably to his recent pledge, withdraw his 
advocacy of the new borough of Walsall. 
He, Mr. Croker, had performed his part 
of the contract, by proving the distinction 
to have existed at least for a century and 
a half, and as he thought the argument of 
the Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench, was better than anything he could 
say, he should not add one word to re- 
commend it. 

Sir John Wrottesley said, they were only 
separate townships for the purpose of the 
poor-rates, and that they were not other- 
wise distinct. 

Mr. Croker admitted, that the question 
on which the decision he had just read was 
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given, rose in the course of a dispute 
about the poor-rates. But be it recol- 
lected, that in the case of Reigate, the | 
foreign was excluded, on the very ground 
as urged by the noble Lord opposite, that | 
the townships were separate for the pur- | 
pose of poor-rates. But the case did not | 
rest there: for the Lord Chief Justice | 
said, that the two townships were distinct 
“in all respects” and “ for all purposes.” | 

Sir John Wrottesley: In making that 


assertion, the right hon, Gentleman has , 
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defeated his own object by endeavouring 
to prove too much. The two townships 
are not distinct for all purposes, for the 
jurisdiction of the borough of. Walsall ex- 
tends over the foreign of Walsall. 

Mr. Croker said, that the hon. Baronet 
in endeavouring to escape from the pledge 
he had so rashly given, was forced to make 
some unfortunate assertions. In the first 
place, it was not he (Mr. Croker) who 
‘¢ proved too much,” but the Lord Chief 
Justice of England whose words he had 
literally quoted; but in the next place, 
the question of jurisdiction, under which 
the hon. Baronet was now endeavouring to 
shelter himself, proved nothing at all; 
for nothing was so common in almost 
every corporate town in England, as to 
have separate parishes under one jurisdic- 
tion. Would the hon. Baronet pretend, 
that the fifty or hundred parishes of which 
London consisted, were not separate 
parishes, because they were under the 
same municipal jurisdiction? And he must, 
moreover, remind the hon. Baronet, that 
in the case of Appleby it had been dis- 
tinctly laid down, not only by the noble 
Lords, the framers of the measure, but 
by the hon. Baronet himself, that the law 
of jurisdiction should not regulate the law 
of boundary, and he protested against a 
departure, in the case of Walsall, from 
that principle which the Ministers had so 
obstinately maintained on every other 
occasion. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, the borough 
of Appleby was below the scale by 200 or 
300 in the line of population, in conse- 
quence of the rule being applied to it, that 
a co-existing jurisdiction was to have no 
weight, but that rule was clearly violated 
in the present case, for the borough and 
foreign of Walsall were distinct for all but 
municipal purposes; and, therefore, he 
should, in consistency, support the propo- 
sition of his right hon. friend. He was of 
opinion Walsall had no claims to be in- 
serted in schedule D. 

Mr. George Bankes expressed his in- 
tention of persevering in the Amendment, 
of which he had given notice—to substitute 
the Isle of Purbeck for Walsall, and he 
hoped to succeed in satisfying the House 
that it had some claims to a favourable 
consideration. There was not one of the 
reasons which hehad that night heard given 
which did not appear to him strong in 
favour of the claims of Purbeck, and weak 
and insufficient for those of Walsall. If 
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they drew a circle in the neighbourhood of 
Walsall, the radius of which was nine 
miles, they would find that it included 
seven places returning Members to Parlia- 
ment; whereas if a circle of ten miles 
radius were drawn around Purbeck, there 
would not be found within its limits one 
place returning Members to that House. 
It was understood to be one of the princi- 
ples of the Bill, that counties which con- 
tained a population of 150,000 should 
have four Members, Now, by the census 
of 1831, Dorsetshire was shown to contain 
3,400 more than Cumberland; yet four 
Members were given to that county, and 
refused to Dorsetshire, though now there 
were twenty-three Members more to be 
disposed of than under the former Bill. 
He was aware that it might be objected to 
his proposition that it went to augment the 
influence of an agricultural district; but that 
‘ he would answer by saying, that the place 
was not without somewhat of a manufac- 
turing character ; at least its clay pits and 
its quarries afforded extensive employment 
to capital and labour distinct from the 
mere cultivation of the soil. Purbeck was 
twelve miles long, and seven broad, It 
was like the Isle of Wight, though not so 
large. To give it a Member would be 
strictly conformable to the principles of 
the Bill, which had in several cases added 
places to boroughs to enable them to keep 
their Members. He could speak particu- 
larly of Pool, which had received several 
districts on both sides of it to make it 
worthy of retaining its Members. The 
additions to Pool would give one indivi- 
dual, he had heard, great influence in the 
elections for that place. Wareham, by 
including three or four parishes, could only 
raise 164 electors. He felt gratified that 
he had, on a former occasion, stood up 
for Wareham and Dorchester, when the 
Members for the former had given it up, 
and both of which were now preserved, 
though both had formerly been excluded, 
against his representations, by large Mi- 
nisterial majorities. The peculiar interests 
of Purbeck which required representation, 
were a large export trade of fine clay, 
which was useful in the potteries and its 
stone quarries. It was the great magazine, 
of the stone peculiar to this region, in the 
transport of which not less than 1,000 
ships were annually employed, with a 
tonnage of 50,000 tons, navigated by 5,000 
seamen constantly engaged both in the 
winter and summer months in that species 
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of coast navigation which was so eminently 
desirable to keep up in contemplation of 
the possibility of a war. Compare this 
with the borough of Tavistock, and the 
latter must shrink into insignificance, for 
Tavistock was not to the extent of one half 
the borough district. Upon the whole of 
the case, he would contend that this was a 
district which ought, in right of its popula- 
tion, its staple, and its support of the na- 
vigation of the country, to have a Repre- 
sentative. Comparing the case of Corfe 
Castle to the favoured borough of Tavis- 
tock, he would observe, the former pos- 
sessed 278 constituents, Tavistock but 37. 
Yet the noble Lord proposed to disfranchise 
the 278, in preference to the 37, on the 
vague grounds of charge that Corfe Castle 
was a nomination borough, withdrawing 
also his attention altogether from the con- 
trolling influence so effectually exercised 
by a particular family in almost all elec- 
tions for the borough of Tavistock. To 
effect these objects, the noble Lord at one 
time included within the district the old 
walls of a borough, and at another time 
excluded the living population of the 
place. By giving a Member to Purbeck, 
the noble Lord would only do justice, and 
establish a better balance than at present 
between the manufacturing and agricul- 
tural interests. The population of Purbeck 
was nearly 7,000, which was more than 
several places, which under the Bill, would 
return two Members. He was encouraged 
by the examples of Wareham and Dor- 
chester, to hope, in the third or fifth edition 
of the Bill that Purbeck be included. He 
was sure that it deserved a Member more 
than Walsall. He should move that 
Purbeck be substituted for Walsall. 

Mr. Croker stated, that it was his inten- 
tion to move that either Merthyr Tydvil, 
Toxteth Park, or Croyden, which were all 
or each of them, in right of their popula- 
tion or importance, as well entitled as 
many boroughs in the excepted schedule 
to Representatives, should receive a Mem- 
ber, and Walsall not be placed in the sche- 
dule. They had better take the question of 
Walsall first, and it would be open to his 
hon. friend to move a diffcrent appropri- 
ation of the Member after he had been 
taken away from Walsall. 

Mr. George Bankes said, he should leave 
the matter to the discretion of his right 
hon. friend, as the Committee might here- 
after take into consideration the case of 
these claimants. 
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Mr. Littleton expressed his surprise that 
it should be proposed to take a Member 
from Walsall and give it toa place ina 
county more pico with Members than 
any other, Dorsetshire would have one 
Member to 11,000 inhabitants, while 
Yorkshire had only one to 36,000, and 
Chester only one to 33,000. He never 
heard any mistake during the progress of 
this Bill greater than that committed by 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Croker). The 
foreign of Walsall was as completely part 
of the borough as the town itself. The dis- 
trict in which it was situated contained a 
population of 300,000. The Assessed Taxes 
were not large, but the importance of a 
place of this kind ought to be calculated in 
the§ inverse ratio of the Assessed Taxes. 
Walsall was said to have only 6,000 
people, but, in fact, it was considerably 
more. Including the foreign of Walsall, 
which was as much part of Walsall as the 
town north of Oxford-street was part of 
the metropolis, it contained 15,000 in- 
habitants. In point of population it was 
superior to Ashton and Whitby; but, in 
respect to 102. houses, it was superior to 
Bury, and several other towns. In fact, 
it was a thriving, flourishing, and wealthy 
town. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham did not see why 
the population of the county of Essex 
should not be represented as well as the 
population of the county of Stafford. 

Lord Granville Somerset said, the argu- 
ments of the hon. member for Staffordshire 
would have had much more force if ap- 
plied to other places. He must be per- 
mitted to remind him, that he was silent 
when the claims of Merthyr Tydvil were 
advocated, although that place had a much 
larger population than he claimed for Wal- 
sal, including the foreign of Walsall. Gla- 
morganshire had only one Member to 
every 31,000 inhabitants, while Stafford- 
shire had one to about 24,000. Walsall, 
too, was surrounded by places sending 
Members to Parliament, while Merthyr 
Tydvil was at a distance from any other 
borough. All the tests which proved the 
prosperity and thriving condition of a 
town applied much more forcibly to Mer- 
thyr Tydvil. Merthyr Tydvil was as im- 
portant, from the species of nails manufac- 
tured there, as Walsall was for saddlery. 

Mr. Littleton assured his noble friend 
that the nail trade in Staffordshire gave 
employment to 40,000 persons. 

The Committee divided on the question 
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that Walsall stand part of the Bill: Ayes 
165; Noes 87—Majority 78. 

Walsall, was accordingly placed, in the 
schedule. 

The next question was, that Whitby 
stand part of schedule D. 

Mr. Croker observed, that the town of 
Whitby was an exception to the general 
rule. Neither on account of its population 
or its taxes was it entitled to a Member; 
and he might, therefore, ask with some 
surprise, upon what ground it was that his 
Majesty’s Ministers proposed to make 
Whitby an exception? As he understood 
the case, the only ground of exception was, 
that Whitby had peculiar shipping interests 
which it was desirable should be represent- 
ed. He was not ignorant that Whitby 
was a shipping port, and, as he stated the 
other night, he lamented that its shipping 
was not greater than it actually was, for 
that shipping was employed in a very 
useful trade, both as respected commerce 
and the increase of our commercial power. 
The shipping interest was amply represent- 
ed by the Members for the Tyne and 
Wear, and the Members for Bristol, Liver- 
pool, Hull, and Scarborough, &c, Asaplace 
of great intrinsic consequence, it was still 
less entitled to a Member; for, in the 
first place, though the tonnage of the 
ships was greater than the tonnage of the 
ships of Dartmouth, yet Dartmouth had a 
greater number of ships at sea than the 
port of Whitby. Every other place that 
he had examined, every other town or 
district had been following the general 
advance of the country, and was now in a 
superior situation with regard to popula- 
tion than it was ten years ago. But what 
was the case as to Whitby? He was 
sorry for it, he wished it were otherwise, 
but the truth was, Whitby was rather in a 
state of decay than otherwise. He found, 
by the population returns of 1821, that 
Whitby and the two towns added to make 
the borough, had then a population of 
11,249. The present population of Whit- 
by, and the other two boroughs, was 10,299 
only, being 1,011 less than it was ten 
years ago. No other borough had come 
under the consideration of the House in 
which there had not been a considerable 
increase. However, after the recent deci- 
sion of the House, he would not again 
give them the trouble to divide. This ap- 
peared to him to be a strong case; he saw 
no reason why it should be made an ex- 
ception to the general rule, 
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Mr. Schonswar said, he was prepared to 
maintain that Ministers acted wisely in 
giving this place a Member, in consequence 
of its shipping interest. It was peculiarly 
a shipping port, the only manufacture 
being that of ships, which, during the war, 
were employed in the transport service. 
He was sorry to say, that, during peace it 
declined. Still, however, it contained a 
large capital, and there was a great deal of 
shipping built there. Though a little de- 
pressed now, that was no reason why it 
might not revive hereafter. 

Mr. Hodgson also contended, that the 
importance of the shipping trade of Whit- 
by, although it was not so greatas formerly, 
entitled it to a Representative. It had 
above 10,000 inhabitants, and he believed 
there were between three and four hundred 
102. houses, so that there could be no 
complaint of a want of a sufficient con- 
stituency. Some hon. Members had urged 
that the interests of Whitby would be 
adequately represented by the places in 
its vicinity, but they would find that there 
was no represented place nearer than Mal- 
ton or Scarborough, and their interests 
were very different. 

Mr. Goulburn certainly did not expect, 
among the many inconsistencies and ano- 
malies he had heard of in connection with 
the Bill, to find it at last argued that a 
place was entitled to a Representative 
because its commerce and population were 
declining, and yet this was precisely the 
argument of the two hon. Members who 
had just spoken in favour of the enfran- 
chisement of Whitby. There was not, how- 
ever, a single point urged in favour of the 
enfranchisement of Whitby, which did not 
apply in the strongest manner against the 
disfranchisement of Dartmouth. In this 
case, the town on both sides of the river 
were taken in, while, in the case of Dart- 
mouth, the town on one side of the river 
was entirely excluded. What could be 
more unfair in such a case, than to take 
away one of the Representatives of Dart- 
mouth to give it to Whitby, when Dart- 
mouth paid treble the amount of the duties 
paid by Whitby? He was the more per- 
suaded that Dartmouth should not have 
been deprived of its Member, because its 
intimate connection with the fisheries of 
Newfoundland, rendered it the peculiar 
representative of that most important 
branch of our trade. At the time, too, 
when they were making an arrangement 
which precluded the colonies from enjoy- 
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ing the privileges of having a Represent- 
ative in the Legislature, it was imperative 
on the House to take care that those places 
which were connected with them should 
not be wantonly or unnecessarily deprived 
of their privileges. ' 

Lord Morpeth said, the argument of his 
hon. friend had not been fairly represented 
by the right hon. Gentleman. ‘The claim 
made by him on behalf of Whitby did not 
rest upon the declining state of the place, 
but upon its possessing great local import- 
ance, as connected with the shipping and 
commercial interests. He admitted that 
it had, from causes of a temporary nature, 
undergone a diminution of prosperity, but 
that temporary depression was no reason 
for depriving it of the advantage of being 
represented. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, if he were not 
acquainted with the subject before the 
House, he should have imagined, from 
what the noble Lord had said, that this 
question was, whether Whitby should be 
disfranchised. The noble Lord said, the 
House ought to take the melancholy situa- 
tion of Whitby into consideration ; and 
to consider that she would soon rise from 
her present depression, and, therefore, she 
ought not to be deprived of Representation. 
But was she now in a situation to receive 
the boon to be granted her. How the no- 
ble Lord, who had voted so frequently for 
disfranchisement under circumstances so 
exactly similar to those of this particular 
case, without inquiring whether or not the 
disfranchisement proceeded on _ just 
grounds, could come to the vote which he 
intended to give on this occasion, he was 
at a loss to conceive. Numerous places 
had been disfranchised in the census of 
1821, without inquiring whether, since 
that period, they had increased in wealth 
and prosperity ; and now, at the very last 
moment, the noble Lord had found out 
that a place ought to be enfranchised, 
because, though it was now in a state of 
decay, it might, hereafter, return to a state 
of prosperity. This case afforded as good 
an illustration of the consistency of the ar- 
guments which were advanced in favour 
of Reform as any that had yet come under 
the consideration of the House. The Bill 
disfranchised Dartmouth upon the very 
same ground, in every respect, as that on 
which it was proposed to enfranchise 
Whitby. Was there a single argument 
urged in favour of enfranchising Whitby, 
which had not been previously ad- 
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vanced in favourof disfranchising Dart- 
mouth? Had not Dartmouth ships, and 
commerce, and great interests? Did she 
not represent the marine of England? 
Would not the shipping interests be repre- 
sented by her Representatives? Had she 
not been, and was she not now, in a flour- 
ishing and prosperous condition? And 
yet, under all these circumstances, the 
noble Lord, finding Dartmouth in actual 
possession of Representation, would not 
allow those reasons to weigh in favour of 
its retaining its Representation, which he 
would advance and act upon for the pur- 
pose of giving Whitby a Member. The 
same reasons too, were urged for the dis- 
franchisement of Reigate, as for the en- 
franchisement of Walsall. Some reason 
ought to be given for the mode of proceed- 
ing which his Majesty’s Ministers had 
adopted with regard to disfranchisement. 
Nobody had, throughout these discussions, 
abstained more from accusations of this 
description than he had, but he could not 
help noticing the absurdity of these pro- 
ceedings, though he was not in possession 
of any facts which would justify the charge 
of partiality. [Hear! hear!] The right 
hon. Secretary (Mr. Stanley) cheered 
that observation. He would advise the 
right hon. Gentleman, whenever a fair ad- 
mission was made by an opponent, to meet 
it with derision. Members would not 
make such admissions in future. A re- 
formed House of Commons would not be 
afraid of making an accusation against the 
Ministry? The Government, in a reformed 
House, would be obliged to hear accusa- 
tions made against them. He would say, 
then, that he had a right to suppose that 
there was some reason for this disfranchise- 
ment which was not intended to meet the 
public view. If such principles as these 
were established in conceding to a popular 
cry and a popular clamour, how could it be 
expected that this would be a final or a 
satisfactory measure, disturbing, as it did, 
all the institutions of the country, and en- 
dangering all the rights of property. Those 
who were at the present moment in pos- 
session of property, knew that passing 
events were such as to endanger its se- 
curity, and, therefore, the whole system of 
the Representation should not be altered 
on doubtful principles for the mere pur- 
pose of change. 

Lord John Russell thought his right 
hon. friend near him was perfectly justified 
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in meeting the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite in the way he did—with a 
cheer. What did the hon. and learned 
Gentleman do? He said, “It is very 
clear there must be some unfairness and 
partiality—some undue ground of pro- 
ceeding in this case; but it is very true I 
cannot prove that there is anything wrong ; 
it is very true that I had no ground what- 
ever for saying what I did; I had not, in 
short, the least reason to imagine anything 
of the kind : but I will throw out the ac- 
cusation, and take the chance of its suc- 
cess; if it does not make an impression 
here, it may somewhere else; and, being 
unable to prove it, I cannot be called upon 
to go further.” If any man had proof to 
bring forward, he was perfectly right to 
make an insinuation of this kind, or if he 
had a case which, prima facie, was so 
strong and so extraordinary as to justify 
the supposition that undue partiality had 
been exercised, he might be justified in 
adopting the course which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman proceeded upon. 
What were the facts here? There were 
two places, one containing between 4,000 
and 5,000 individuals, and the other about 
9,000 or 10,000, and the one paying three 
times the amount of the assessed taxes of 
the other. The one having, certainly, 
considerable shipping interests, and the 
other having been, until very lately, the 
eighth port in the kingdom in point of ton- 
nage. The small place was put on a par 
with other small places, by depriving it of 
one Member, and that Member was given 
to a larger place. So that the place which 
was nearly double the size and importance 
of the other, would be about as well repre- 
sented as some small inconsiderable place. 
And this was the sort of case which the 
hon. and Jearned Gentleman considered 
to be so unfair, that, for his own part, he 
could not conceive how Government could 
have done this without displaying undue 
partiality. There certainly was nothing 
more easy than to make an assertion of 
this description, but it was not quite so 
easy to establish it when proof was called 
for. He perfectly recollected that the hon. 
member for Aldborough, in the course of 
the last Parliament, was very loud in his 
accusations against the former Bill, be- 
cause Whitby was not included in the 
schedule. The hon. Gentleman came 
down to the House, and said, “In your 
second Bill you have repaired a notorious 
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blunder, for so ignorant were you of the 
shipping interests of this country, that you 
left out of your former scheme of Repre- 
sentation the important town of Whitby.” 
The hon. Gentleman did not go quite as 
far as the hon. and learned Member oppo- 
site; he did not accuse Ministers of par- 
tiality—he only imputed it to their igno- 
rance. And now the hon. and learned 
Gentleman turned round and said, ‘‘ You 
have displayed such gross partiality in 


‘giving Whitby Representation, that 


nothing can justify such a proceeding.” 
The only objection which had been made 
to Whitby was its declining condition. 
This, however, might happen to the most 
important towns in this country. At the 
cessation of a war, Plymouth, or Ports- 
mouth, or Dover, or Leeds, or any other 
place, might be for a time in a declining 
state. If there were to bea sudden cessa- 
tion in the demand for arms, it might 
cause a temporary change in the situation 
of Birmingham. But, according to the 
report of the Commissioners, Whitby was 
a substantial sea-port town. It was true, 
it had diminished since 1821; so had the 
population of the very next borough— 
Whitehaven. In the year 1821, that place 
contained 14,000 inhabitants, but it was 
not said that it should not be represented 
because at present it only contained 12,000. 
The conduct of Ministers, then, with regard 
to Whitby, had been the same as in the 
case of Whitehaven. He was astonished 
the hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
say, that Whitehaven was so completely 
under the dominion of some person con- 
nected with Government, that on that ac- 
count it had received a Member. He 
could not see how Ministers could be ac- 
cused of partiality in the case of Whitby, 
unless a similar charge were made against 
them in the case of Whitehaven, which 


was one of the most important and wealthy | | 


of our shipping towns. 

Sir Robert Peel despaired of doing any- 
thing with Whitby; the case was so very 
bad a one, and judging from the past, the 
worse the case—the larger the majority in 
its support. He should imagine that the 
noble Lord opposite would admit, that, 
even if he were successful in negativing 
the charge of undue partiality towards lo- 
cal interests, his success in refuting that 
charge would not be conclusive as to the 
propriety of selecting this place. During 
the course of these lengthened discussions 


no one had abstained more than he had, 
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from making accusations of partiality 
against his Majesty's Ministers. He wished 
to argue on the reason of each case, on 
that which was evident and notorious to 
all, because it was impossible for him to 
dive into the secret motives of the Govern- 
ment. But he must contend, that his 
Majesty’s Government, when they were 
establishing an entirely new franchise, were 
under a positive obligation to put the House 
in possession of the grounds on which 
they selected one town in preference to 
another. They had a great privilege to 
bestow, and no one could doubt that, 
where there were various and_ nicely 
balanced claims for that privilege, the 
decision upon such claims ought to be 
carefully and deliberately made, and upon 
principles of impartial justice, It had been 
truly observed, that this was a most im- 
portant consideration in another point of 
view. The noble Lords opposite had told 
the House, that it was their wish that this 
measure should be so far final as, at least, 
not to be subject to continual and annual 
change. It was of importance, then, that 
the Parliaments which succeeded the pre- 
sent one should be enabled to say, “‘ we 
will resist the innovations which are now 
proposed, because, in the year 1832, an 
arrangement was made which was founded 
on the principles of equity and justice, 
and they shall endure at least for a time.” 
But if the decision was made upon unjust 
or erroneous grounds, it was utterly im- 
possible that the arrangement could endure 
for a single Session, because the new Par- 
liament would have a right to repudiate the 
decision of the present, if they could show 
that decision to be contrary to reason or 
to equity. The noble Lord said, supposing 
towns had declined in population, there 
could be no reason why important interests 
should not be represented. This might be 
just with respect to such places as Ports- 
mouth, or Plymouth, or Leeds. In an 
immense place, which had contained a 
population of 70,000, he would admit that, 
a small decrease in that amount was no 
reason why it should be unrepresented. 
He would admit to the noble Lord, that 
supposing it had decreased 10,000, the re- 
maining 60,000 would be sufficient to in- 
duce the House to give the place Repre- 
sentation, conformably to the principles of 
this Bill; but a place which contained no 
more than 7,000 inhabitants, ought not to 
acquire a new right in preference to other 
places, much more populous and flourish- 
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ing. Would the noble Lord have the good- 
ness to look to the return of the population 
of Whitby for the year 1831. The popula- 
tion of Whitby at that period was 7,765, 
and the amount of assessed taxes paid by 
it 8697, That was the claim the town of 
Whitby had to Representation. It was no 
answer to say—‘‘ Oh, I am going to in- 
clude a great district in the neighbour- 
hood, which will swell the population up to 
10,000.” The question was, what claim 
the town of Whitby had, not the adjoin- 
ing parish or district? How could this case 
be defended on any one assignable prin- 
ciple? How was it to be reconciled with 
the case of Dartmouth? If it was really 
of consequence to define the comparative 
importance of the places on which dis- 
franchisement should fall, why should not 
the same principle be applied to the places 
which were to be enfranchised? Apply 
Lieut, Drummond's calculation to towns 
that will remain unrepresented ; take their 
population and the amount of their assess- 
ed taxes, and many will be found with 
claims superior to those of either Whitby 
or Walsall. On what principle was 
Whitby to have a Member? Was popu- 
lation the test? How did that agree 
with Merthyr Tydvil? Were the ship- 
ping interests the test? The House were 
about to give two Members to Liverpool, 
two only to Toxteth Park and Liverpool 
united. Would any man deny that the 
shipping interests would be better repre- 
sented by three Members to Liverpool, 
than by a separate one to Whitby? But, 
supposing he was told, “ We think it 
right that Yorkshire should have another 
Member. We will compare the number 
of Members for the county of York, with 
the population, and on this ground we will 
exclude Merthyr Tydvil and Toxteth Park, 
and provide an additional Representative 
for Yorkshire.” If he was met with this 
assertion, he would ask, why then was Whit- 
by chosen, in preference to Doncaster? 
Whitby had a population of 7,765, and 

aid 869/. in assessed taxes. Doncaster 
had 10,801 inhabitants, and paid 3,5201. 
in assessed taxes, just four times as much 
as Whitby; and if you were to act by 
Doncaster as you did by Whitby, and 
incorporated with it the neighbouring 
villages, he would undertake to make it 
ten times the size of Whitby. On any one 
of the tests which had been established, he 
could discover no claim Whitby had to 
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Representation. But the House was told 
it had fishing interests. The fishing 
interest was to have a Member, This 
accounted for the boundary assigned to 
the new borough of Whitby. He entreated 
Members to refer to the volume of bound- 
aries. They would find the boundary of 
the borough of Whitby a great curiosity ; 
it included a large slice of the German 
ocean, which might abound with fish, but 
could have no 10/, householders. The 
boundary was unintelligible to him before, 
but the fishing interest explained it all. 
But the noble Lord asked “* Why will you 
bear so hard on this unfortunate place, 
why will you aggravate its misfortunes, 
why refuse to enfranchise it when it is suf- 
fering under a decrease of its trade and 
population? When did the title of Whitby 
to be thus represented arise ? Had the noble 
Lord such respect for prescription as to ad- 
vocate the cause of Whitby because it had 
stood in this Bill for some six months ? 
Was this the ground upon which the 
House was asked not to bear hard upon 
this place when it was suffering under a 
state of decay? Why, this might be a 
good argument if the title of the place 
were as ancient as that of the noble Lord ; 
but not a word about prescription was 
heard in favour of Dartmouth, The actual 
possession of centuries was disregarded, 
in the case of Dartmouth, but Whitby 
with its imperfect title of six months, 
must be protected in this instance. There 
really never was a case so utterly destitute 
of any foundation whatever as this one 
of Whitby. To sue on behalf of a place 
in forma pauperis, to claim Representation 
for it, because its trade and assessed taxes 
had decreased, appeared to him so incon- 
sistent with the principles of this Bill, but 
above all, so well calculated to cause an 
alteration in the Bill in the very first Session 
of the next Parliament, that he hoped the 
noble Lords would consent to select Tox- 
teth Park or Merthyr Tydvil, and allow 
the borough of Whitby to retire with a 
good grace, and with that general sym- 
pathy which was due to its decaying trade 
and decreasing population. 

Lord Althorp said, it certainly was right 
to ask why Whitby was to have an ad- 
ditional Representative, and it would be 
in the recollection of the House, that, in 
the last Session, great objection was taken 
to the omission of Whitby by the hon. 
Gentleman, the member for Aldborough, 
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who had accused Ministers of having been 
‘guilty of an oversight in neglecting its 
claims. The grounds upon which it was 
proposed to enfranchise Whitby were 
‘these: Ist, the amount of its shipping 
interests ; 2ndly, the fact of its not being 
near any enfranchised place; and, 3rdly, 
-because it was thought desirable to in- 
crease the Representation of that part of 
-the county of York. With respect to the 
objection in the case of Doncaster and 
others, he contended, that in manufac- 
-turing and commercial towns mere pay- 
ments of assessed taxes were not always 
.to be taken as a fair criterion of their re- 
.Jative importance. For example, Brighton 
‘and Cheltenham paid large sums in as- 
sessed taxes, and, though their size made 
them of importance, it was objected that 
‘the taxes they paid did not prove them 
‘to be of either manufacturing or commer- 
cial importance. With respect to the 
comparative importance of Dartmouth and 
Whitby, it should be remembered, that 
the former stood 12th on the list in point 
of shipping, while the latter stood the 9th. 
-It was, therefore, superior to Dartmouth, 
and it ought to be represented, because no 
other port in that part of Yorkshire was 
represented. 
Mr. Goulburn contended, that Minis- 
‘ters having sturdily refused to take the 
population of both sides of the Dart to 
save Dartmouth, were guilty of an egre- 
gious inconsistency, when they included 
the population of both sides of the Esk to 
enfranchise Whitby. But the noble Lord 
said, the amount of assessed taxes was a 
fallacious criterion in manufacturing and 
‘commercial towns. Perhaps it might 
be so, but in enfranchising or disfran- 
chising places, the relative importance of 
the peculiar interests attached to them 
must, undoubtedly, according to the noble 
Lord’s own principles, be considered. 
Looking to this test, in the cases of Whitby 
and Dartmouth, he found that the former 
possessed 250 ships, the latter 370. He 
‘would admit, that the smaller number 
contained the greatest tonnage, but then 
they had been built in the war time for 
-a particular purpose, and were now no 
longer used. As to the building of vessels 
and the employment of them in the whale 
fishery, both these branches of trade had 
left Whitby ; the building had departed 
‘to Sunderland, and the fishery to other 
parts; then as to the revenue contributed 
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to the purposes of the State. Dartmouth 
paid treble the amount, arising from Cus- 
toms contributed by the town of Whitby. 
If, therefore, Dartmouth was to be dis- 
franchised, and Whitby to be enfran- 
chised, it would give rise to the idea that 
there was some other motive for giving 
the preference to the latter, besides that 
of its comparative importance. 

Mr. Hodgson said, the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman might be worth 
something, if Dartmouth was to be wholly 
disfranchised, which, however, was not 
the case, for it was to retain one Member. 
He contended, that Whitby was a port of 
as much importance as Dartmouth, and 
equally deserved a Member; it would be 
a most unjust proceeding, if, on account 
of a temporary depression in the profits of 
the ship-builders of Whitby, that town 
was to be left unrepresented. 

Mr. Croker could not help noticing the 
inconsistency of the arguments used by 
those who were favourable to the Bill. 
One day a river was to be an impassable 
boundary between two parts of a town, 
and the next day it was a most complete 
medium of communication, according as 
the argument suited the proposition before 
the House. ‘Taking it from the noble 
Lord’s own statements, founded on Lieu- 
tenant Drummond's calculations, they had 
the extraordinary fact that, of twenty-six 
towns not enfranchised, the two lowest 
should be selected by Ministers for the 
purpose of receiving the elective fran- 
chise. 

Mr. Strickland repelled the accusation 
of favouritism towards Yorkshire, which 
was under-represented in comparison with 
Durham and other counties. It could 
only be the fear of making too great a 
change that prevented Ministers from 
giving more Members to Yorkshire. 

Mr. Hunt said, it would be necessary to 
explain why Doncaster should not have a 
Member as compared to Whitby. Don- 
caster was a sporting place of great cele- 
brity, and he was sure as such that the 
hon. members for Yorkshire would at least 
vote for its having a separate Member. 

The Committee divided, on the ques- 
tion that Whitby stand part of schedule 
D: Ayes 221; Noes 120—Majority 101. 

Schedale D agreed to. 

The Chairman then read schedule E. 
The propositions for Amlych, Holyhead, 
and Llangefni sharing with Beaumaris; 
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Aberystwith, Lampeter, and Adpar, sharing 
with Cardigan; Llanelly sharing with 
Caermarthen ; Pwllheli, Nevin, Conway, 
Bangor, and Cricceith sharing with Caer- 
narvon; Ruthin, Holt, and Town of 
Wrexham sharing with Denbigh; Rhyd- 
dian, Overton, Caerwis, Caergwrley, St. 
Asaph, Holywell, and Mold sharing with 
Flint—were agreed to without any obser- 
vation. 

On the Motion for Cowbridge, Merthyr 
Tydvil, Aberdare, and Llantrissent sharing 
with Cardiff, 

Lord James Stuart said, that he could, 
by no means, reconcile this union with 
the other principles of the Bill, for he had 
observed, that places of much inferior im- 
portance to either Merthyr Tydvil or Car- 
diff had Representatives to themselves. 
The only reason assigned for this differ- 
ence was, that they were situated in the 
principality of Wales. He did hope, how- 
ever, the case of Merthyr Tydvil, at all 
events, would be re-considered. 

Mr. James L. Knight said, if some al- 
teration was not made with regard to this 
union, he should certainly move an Amend- 
ment to it when the Report was brought 
up. 

Lord Milton agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber, that justice was not completely dealt 
out to Merthyr Tydvil, and, therefore, he 
did trust that some arrangement would 
be made by which that place would have 
a Member exclusively allotted to it. 

Question agreed to, and schedule E 
agreed to. 

On schedule F, relating to the division 
of counties, being read, 

Mr. Pigott said, he believed this was 
the proper moment for moving the Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice; and, 
if he had previously any doubt on the 
propriety of pressing it on the Committee, 
that doubt would have been removed by 
the remark of the hon. member for Staf- 
fordshire, who had said, that the import- 
ance of certain places might be in the in- 
verse ratio of the amount of their taxation. 
He had a high opinion of the ingenuity 
and statistical information of that hon. 
Member ; but still he must say, he looked 
with some curiosity for his explanation of 
this paradox. The amendment he intend- 
ed to propose was, “ that in determining 
the relative importance of the counties 
which were to have an addition to their 
Representation, the test of houses and 
assessed taxes should be taken in lieu of 
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that of population adopted by the Govern- 
ment.” His reasons for proposing this 
change were — first, that he considered 
houses and taxes a more just test of the 
importance of a county, than mere popu- 
lation, and next, that Government had re- 
cognized its superiority in the case of the 
disfranchised boroughs. In the par- 
liamentary paper laid on the Table of the 
House on the 15th of December last, Lord 
Melbourne informed Lieutenant Drum- 
mond, that the Government had deter- 
mined to found the Reform Bill on a new 
basis; and this basis he wished to see 
universally applied. By it, however, sche- 
dules A and B were reconstructed, and 
boroughs were subjected to disfranchise- 
ment, which, under the former Bill, es- 
caped ; whilst, on the other hand, some 
boroughs, which had been condemned, 
were now omitted. He was aware, that 
the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, had modified this basis, when he 
declared, what, indeed, was _ sufficiently 
obvious, that this rule was not regarded 
in enfranchising large towns. He should 
certainly not undertake to reconcile the 
inconsistencies of the Bill, or of the noble 
Lord, nor to explain why that which was 
a good test of the importance of a town 
of 4,000 inhabitants, was a bad one of that 
of 10,000. It was sufficient for his argu- 
ment, that in an essential part of their 
Bill, the Government had recognized the 
superiority of the test he was now ad- 
vocating, by substituting it for that which, 
in two previous Bills, they had adopted ; 
he moreover asserted, that if there was 
any one of the schedules to which it ought 
preferably to have been applied, it was 
that which they were about to enter upon. 
He had the authority of the two noble 
Lords opposite themselves for his asser- 
tion, who, during the whole course of these 
discussions, had repeatedly declared, that 
it was their object to make the Represent- 
ation of towns a Representation of popu- 
lation, and give to that of counties the 
character of a Representation of property. 
He was, therefore, wholly ata loss to con- 
jecture what substantial objection could be 
made to a proposal, so entirely consistent 
with the principle of the Bill. It could 
not be opposed on the plea of delay, or 
expense, for nothing further would be re- 
quired than a calculation, which might be 
made in an hour. Neither could it be 
said that the change was unnecessary, be- 
cause the result would not be the same as 
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that now produced ; for he was prepared 
to show, that if his amendment was adopt- 
ed, several counties would change their 
places upon the list; that, on the verge, 
Durham and Cumberland would respect- 
ively rank below Berks and Herts, and 
that Cumberland would be entirely ex- 
cluded from schedule F. With respect to 
that county, the last in that schedule even 
on the score of population, it was certain 
that if its importance was measured by any 
other test, it must be altogether excluded 
from it. If the test which he now pro- 
posed was adopted in that county, instead 
of being 25th in the listof English counties, 
it would stand the 30th; if the amountof its 
assessed taxes alone, was the 32nd; if the 
number of its 102. houses, the 29th, if real 
property as assessed in 1815, the 26th ; if 
they applied Lieutenant Drummond’s rule 
to 102. houses and assessed taxes, the re- 
sult would be, that the counties of Dur- 
ham, Cumberland, and Northampton, in 
place of four would have three Members, 
and that Herts, Berks, and Oxon, three 
agricultural counties, would take their 
places. He was fully of opinion, this last 
would have been the most fitting test, the 
justest measure of the real relative import- 
ance of the counties of England; but he 
was deterred from proposing it by the con- 
sciousness that a Member of so little 
weight as himself could only hope to suc- 
ceed by showing that his proposal was in 
strict conformity with the principle of the 
Bill, He would now come to the most 
important point of this question, and he 
thought he should be able to show, that if, 
on the ground of reason and consistency, 
his Amendment ought to be adopted, on 
that of expediency its adoption was more 
loudly called for. As they were about to 
destroy the proportions of the Represent- 
ation of the three kingdoms as established 
at the two Unions, to abolish the dis- 
tinctive Representation of Scotland, and 
recast the Representative system of the 
whole empire generally, so long as popu- 
lation was made the sole test by which 
the claim of counties to additional Re- | 
presentation was decided, he did not see | 
how it was possible, by any just reason- | 
ing, to disprove the right of Ireland to 
additional Representatives. If Cumber- 
Jand was to have four Members, and Berk- 
shire only three, simply because the popu- 
lation of Cumberland a little exceeded that 
of Berks, although it could be shown, that 
by every other test of importance, Berk- 
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shire ought to have the preference, how 
could the claims of Tipperary, with twice, 
and of Cork, with four times the popula- 
tion of either, be disregarded ? There were 
no less than nineteen Irish counties with a 
greater population than Cumberland, and 
he saw no method of evading the difficulty 
which they must create, but by adopting 
some other test than that of population. 
If Cumberland was the only obstacle in the 
way of his Amendment, if the test of popu- 
lation was to be retained with the sole 
view of keeping that county in schedule F, 
he was prepared to show, that even on the 
score of population, it ought to have no 
place there. One of the alterations in the 
old system, effected by the Reform Bill, 
which he entirely approved of, was, that 
by which no individual could vote twice in 
virtue of the same tenement. Departing 
from this principle, it would be obviously 
a gross inconsistency in estimating the 
claim of any particular county to addi- 
tional Representatives (on the score of 
its population), to take into calculation a 
population already represented. Accord- 
ingly it appeared, that, in dividing the 
counties which were to have four Repre- 
sentatives, the Government Commissioners 
had proceeded upon this principle ; and in 
the Report of Mr. Shaw Lefevre, laid upon 
the Table of this House, that Gentleman 
said, ‘‘ I wished to divide each county into 
two parts, equal in extent, equal in popu- 
lation, and equal in the number of voters 
contained in them;” and further on—* I 
have set down what may be considered the 
county population of each district, that 
is, the population, exclusive of the popu- 
lation of the towns which are to send, or 
to continue tosend, Representatives under 
the provisions of the Reform Bill, and 
which towns for convenience sake, I have 
styled Representative towns.” The total 
population of Cumberland was 168,697 ; 
represented population, 42,825; unrepre- 
sented population, 125,872; whilst the 
unrepresented population of Hertfordshire 
and Dorsetshire exceeded 133,000 and 
and 132,000. He therefore moved, that 
in determining the counties which are to 
send three or four Members respectively 
to Parliament, the number of houses, and 
the amount of assessed taxes for the year 
ending April, 1831, be: taken as the test 
of their relative importance. 

Mr. Littleton was at issue with the hon. 
Member on the principal point to which 
his remarks had been directed; he had 
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frequently maintained before, and he did 
so now, that though it was impossible to 
discover any better test of the relative im- 
portance of towns than the compound test 
of houses and assessed taxes, this criterion 
was utterly inapplicable to counties. The 
counties of England differed as much in 
character as it was possible to conceive. 
Some had a rural population; others a 
manufacturing population ; and in others, 
again, the population was of a mixed cha- 
racter. If the test of houses and assessed 
taxes were to be applied to counties, the 
importance of the manufacturing counties 
would be underrated, and that of the agri- 
cultural ones would be exaggerated. He 
would endeavour to illustrate his argument 
by reference to certain counties. The 
population of Berkshire, which was an 
agricultural county, was 145,289, and it 
paid in assessed taxes the sum of 51,4487. 
The population of Sussex, which was also 
agricultural, and notoriously one of the 
poorest counties in England, was 272,328, 
and it paid in assessed taxes 95,625/. 
The population of Hertfordshire, was 
143,341, and it paid in assessed taxes, 
47,1412. Hewould now turn to some of the 
manufacturing and mining counties, such 
as Derby, Durham, Cumberland, Stafford, 
Leicester, and Chester. The population 
of Cumberland, was 169,000, and its as- 
sessed taxes, 21,8071. ; the population of 
Derbyshire, was 237,170, assessed taxes, 
34,590/.; the population of Durham, 
was 253,827, assessed taxes 32,178/.; 
the population of Leicestershire, was 
197,000, assessed taxes 40,727/.; the 
population of Staffordshire, was 410,485, 
assessed taxes 60,7327. He would not 
occupy the time of tle Committee by en- 
tering into any further details ; he trusted 
that he had already done enough to 
establish his position, that if the relative 
importance of the counties to Represent- 
ation, was to be decided by the amount of 
assessed taxes which they paid, then the 
poor county of Sussex would obtain a su- 
periority over Staffordshire, which, besides 
its mines and manufactures, possessed 
canal interests to theamount of 3,000,0002., 
and iron interests to nearly the same 
amount. The compound list of houses 
and assessed taxes would be equally in- 
applicable to the enfranchised boroughs. 
If they took twelve persons in Wolver- 
hampton and Sheffield, and compared 
the amount of assessed taxes paid by 
them, with the amount paid by twelve 
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other persons in Chichester, the last 
place tried by that test would appear to 
have the superiority: but nobody would 
seriously think of maintaining, that Chi- 
chester was better entitled to representa- 
tion than Wolverhampton or Sheffield. 
The result of the calculations he had made 
by applying the test of houses and assessed 
taxes to counties, was not the same as that 
at which the hon. Member had arrived. 
According to his calculation, Monmouth- 
shire would lose three Members, and Bed- 
fordshire would gain one. He must say 
that, of all counties, Bedfordshire was the 
most hardly used. It was superior to 
Monmouthshire in population, and in the 
amount of property and assessed taxes : it 
was inferior only in respect of the number 
of houses. He thought the manner in 
which Bedfordshire was treated by the 
Bill, afforded a striking proof of the dis- 
interestedness of the noble Paymaster of 
the Forces. Cumberland was inferior to 
Berkshire only as to the amount of assessed 
taxes. In every other element of Repre- 
sentation Cumberland was greatly superior 
to Berkshire. The hon. Member had not 
at all alluded to one important auxiliary 
test, by which the relative importance of 
counties, and their fitness for Representa- 
tion, ought to be estimated—he alluded to 
the poor-rates. The poor-rates of Cum- 
berland were 44,000/., whilst those of 
Berkshire amounted to 105,000/. Upon 
the whole, he was of opinion that no better 
test could have been taken than that which 
the Government had adopted, and to 
which he trusted they would continue to 
adhere. Ifthe documents to which he had 
referred were correct, as he fully believed 
them to be, full justice had been done to 
every county included in the Bill. 

Mr. Best could not agree with the last 
remark of the hon. Member: he thought 
that justice had not been done to Dorset- 
shire. That county was not 10,000 less 
in population than Cumberland, and paid 
more than double the amount of assessed 
taxes. He did not wish to deprive Cum- 
berland of the additional Member ; but he 
would maintain that Dorsetshire had as 
good aclaim to one. When the next 
schedule came under consideration, he 
would call the attention of the Committee 
more particularly to the point. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle said, the hon. 
member for Staffordshire, in replying to 
the observations of the hon. Member who 
had moved the Amendment, had spoken 
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only of assessed taxes; whereas the hon. 
mover advocated a compound test of 
houses and assessed taxes. The hon. 
member for Staffordshire said, that it 
would be improper to apply the test of 
houses and assessed taxes to the enfran- 
chised boroughs; and, to illustrate his 
argument, he referred to the towns of 
Wolverhampton and Chichester, in order 
to prove that the test would act unequally 
upon them; but there was quite as much 
inconsistency in applying the test for en- 
franchisement generally to the boroughs 
in schedules C and D: he thought that 
Berkshire was treated very unfairly. The 
hon. member for Staffordshire did not reply 
to the argument of the hon. mover of the 
Amendment, that, upon the principle of 
unrepresented population, even Berkshire 
was superior to Cumberland. In calcu- 
lating the county population, the repre- 
sented population of towns ought to be 
omitted: if that was done, the unrepre- 
sented population of Berkshire was greater 
than that of Cumberland. There was an- 
other remark applicable to the mode in 
which the hon. Member managed his ar- 
gument: he had compared the amount of 
assessed taxes paid by the poor county of 
Sussex to those of the rich county of 
Stafford. It seemed, by his own showing, 
that the poor county paid by far the largest 
sum. Did it not, therefore, strike the hon. 
Member that the burthen of assessed taxes 
was very unequally imposed? Surely the 
mines and canals of the richer county 
ought to be assessed, as well as the houses 
of the poorer, when the property invested 
in such mines and canals was made use of 
as an argument for giving it additional 
Representation. Under these circum- 
stances, he really thought that it would be 
much fairer to adopt the test proposed by 
the hon. Member. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, that, throughout 
the Bill there was nothing but inconsis- 
tency—provisions founded on neither just- 
ice nor reason. He wanted tosee it proved 
quite satisfactorily on what grounds the 
Government proceeded: he, therefore, 
thought the discussion ought to be post- 
poned. Such a measure ought not to be 
decided by the House at that late hour, 
when it was principally composed of Mem- 
bers who merely dropped in and decided 
the question, without having heard a single 
observation upon it. He observed the 
House was very impatient, and would, 
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all the circumstances, he would proceed 
no further; but, with regard to the con- 
duct of the hon. Members who had given 
utterance to their dissent from his opin- 
ions, he must observe, that 

“Want of decency is want of sense.’’ 

Lord Althorp said, that, considering all 
the circumstances of the case, population 
appeared to afford the best test for ascer- 
taining the importance of the counties. 
He was quite certain that no other could 
be applied with any degree of fairness and 
propriety, so far as the English counties 
were concerned. 

Mr. Croker contended that population 
was avery imperfect and variable test of 
importance. 

Mr. Pigott would only remark, that 
the noble Lord had left a large opening 
for the Irish Members to urge their claim 
to additional Representatives for these 
counties, by his having openly asserted 
that it was the sole test to be applied to 
the English counties, to entitle them to 
additional Representation. Under all the 
circumstances, however, he would beg 
leave to withdraw his Amendment. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

The question was then put, ‘that 
Cheshire stand part of schedule F.” 

Mr. Croker said, that he should take 
another opportunity of speaking on the 
points of this schedule. 

The following counties were then or- 
dered to stand part of schedule F 1—that 
is, each to return four Members :— 

Cheshire, Cornwall, Cumberland, Der- 
byshire, Durham, Devonshire, Essex, 
Gloucestershire, Kent, Hampshire, Lan- 
cashire, Leicestershire, Norfolk, Northum- 
berland, Northamptonshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Shropshire, Somersetshire, Stafford - 
shire, Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick- 
shire, Wiltshire, Worcestershire. 

Schedule F 2—Counties to return three 
Members each. 

It was agreed to, without opposition, 
that the following counties should stand 
part of schedule F 2 :— 

Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Dorsetshire, Herefordshire, 
Hertfordshire, Monmouthshire, and Ox- 
fordshire. 

Mr. Best complained, when Dorsetshire 
was put from the Chair, that, though that 
county was more extensively agricultural 
than Cumberland—there being 14,000 
agricultural labourers in the former, and 
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was to return four Members, and Dorset- 
shire but three. 

Lord Althorp said, that, besides the fact 
of Cumberland’s containing upwards of 
150,000 inhabitants, Dorsetshire at large 
would return more Members, there being 
more boroughs in it, than Cumberland. 

Mr. William Bankes looked upon the 
argument of the noble Lord as a proof 
confirmative of the necessity of adding to 
the County Representation of Dorsetshire ; 
for, if the Town Representation was so 
strong in that county, the stronger was 
the necessity of strengthening the agricul- 
tural Representation. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, that although 
he had allowed thisschedule to pass without 
observation, he was as much opposed to 
its principle as to the principle of sche- 
dule B. 

Mr. Croker had objections arising not 
only out of this principle, but also to its 
application, which he should state at anc- 
ther opportunity. 

On the Motion that Schedule G, re- 
lating to cities and towns and counties at 
large, in which cities and towns thereof 
are to be included, stand part of the Bill, 

Mr. Croker begged leave to take ad- 
vantage of that occasion, to, once for all, 
protest against the clause under which 
town and borough freeholders were to have 
a vote for the county Representatives, as 
the most mischievously objectionable of 
the whole Bill, and as that which every 
sober Reformer must disapprove of. 

Lord Althorp said, the effect of this 
arrangement would tend to diminish the 
number of voters for counties, because 
those who got a vote in right of their 
borough freeholds would not, at the same 
time, have a claim for their county free- 
holds. It would effect a diminution of 
the voters for counties, and tend to reduce 
the influence of towns in the election. 

Mr. Croker said, if the boroughs were 
to be left just as they stood, and there 
were no other freeholds in possession of 
the party, then the noble Lord would be 
perfectly right ;. but when a right to vote 
for 107. dwelling-houses was given, there 
were few people in those towns who would 
not contrive to have a 40s. freehold. A 
man would have a vote for his House in 
the town, and, by having a stable, or some 
other 40s. freehold, he would obtain a vote 
for the county. When this was brought 


into practice, therefore, particularly in 
towns, where there was a large circle of 
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rural population (for it would be the ob- 
ject of all persons connected with a town 
returning Members of its own, to throw as 
many of their population into the county 
to vote for it as possible) its ill effects 
would be seen. He was convinced, that 
these provisions would do more injury than 
any other part of the Bill. 

Lord Milton said, the Bill endeavoured 
to exclude these freeholders from voting 
for the county ; but the right hon. Gentle - 
man said, that, by living in a house, a 
party would obtain his right of voting 
from that house, and would also possess 
himself of a barn, or stable, which he 
would get registered as for the county, 
and, by this, also have a vote for the 
county. There was really nothing new in 
that: it was the case at present. Many 
persons had a vote for the house in which 
they lived, as a freeholder of the county, 
and in a town where they resided, as a scot- 
and-lot voter. The effect of this provision 
would be, to confine his vote for the free- 
hold within the borough, provided he was 
resident. 

Mr. Goulburn said, the noble Lord did 
not seem to understand the case. The 
complaint was, that the Bill allowed all 
freeholders under 10/. per annum, resident 
in boroughs, not to vote for those places, 
but for the counties in which they were 
situated, and the effect of that would be 
to cause the greater part of the populace 
of those towns, by the means of nominal 
freeholds, to vote for the county, by which 
they would overpower the rural freeholders. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle said, if any one 
of the larger towns was taken, the argu- 
ment would be clearly good. For in- 
stance, the freeholders of Birmingham 
would have sufficient influence to return 
one of the Representatives for the county 
of Warwick, besides which, they would 
have votes for the Representatives of Bir- 
mingham as 10/. householders; thus having 
a share in the return of three Representa- 
tives. He was perfectly satisfied that, by 
giving freeholders the right of voting for 
counties, they having, at the same time, 
their right to vote for towns, would allow 
them to obtain a double right. 

Mr. Wrangham also looked upon this 
as a question of great importance, and 
inferior to none in the Bill. 

The following places ordered to stand 
part of schedule G :—Carmarthen, Car- 
marthenshire ; Chester, Cheshire ; Coven- 
try, Warwickshire ; Gloucester, Gloucess 
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shire; Kingston-on-Hull, East Riding of 
Yorkshire ; Lincoln, Lincolnshire ; London, 
Middlesex ; Newcastle-upon-Tyne, North- 
umberland ; Worcester, Worcestershire ; 
York and Ainstey, North Riding of 
Yorkshire, 

House resumed—Committee tosit again. 


Sucar Durits.] Upon the Order of 
the Day being moved for receiving the 
Report of the Committee of Supply on the 
Sugar Duties Resolutions, 

Mr. Keith Douglas appealed to the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whether or not it would not be 
fair, now that he had stated his intention 
to propose some fiscal measures with 
reference to the West Indies, to state 
what the nature of those measures was. 

Lord Althorp said, he was not prepared 
to state those measures until he was ready 
to propose them to the House. 

Mr. Burge said, that the conduct of 
those connected with the colonies with 
reference to the sugar duties would ma- 
terially depend upon what the measures 
of relief would be. It was unfair to call 
upon the House to vote the duties upon 
a promise of relief, until they knew what 
the relief was to consist of. 

The Marquis of Chandos put it to the 
noble Lord, whether, in the present state 
of the colonies, such a question should be 
proposed, at that hour of the night. 

Mr. Robert Gordon urged the postpone- 
ment, and said, he hoped his Majesty’s 
Government would not be the only per- 
sons who failed to show some sympathy 
in the distress of the West-India colonies. 
He knew it was a difficult matter for the 
Government to come at once to any mode 
of relief ; but he felt, that, if relief was not 
quickly afforded, the colonies must be 
lost. An attempt had been made to afford 
assistance by the medium of Bills, but 
those Bills had been protested, and, there- 
fore, some other means must be found. 
He wished not to make any factious op- 
position to the Government, but he did 
trust, that the Government would not ap- 
pear to be the only persons who did 
not sympathize with the distress of the 
West-Indies. 

The Marquis of Chandos protested 
against being thought to offer a factious 
opposition. Considering the importance 
of the subject, and the small majority of 
the Government, he thought it ought not 
‘to be pressed forward at such an hour, 
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Sir Thomas Freemantle had decidedly 
understood, that the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade had plans of relief pre. 
pared, and, therefore, he thought they 
ought not to be longer delayed. It was 
of the utmost importance, that relief should 
be quickly afforded. 

Mr. Irving thought it was of great im- 
portance that the noble Lord should take 
the earliest opportunity possible of making 
known his plan of relief. He did not wish, at 
present, to press the noble Lord for that 
statement. He would, however, take that 
opportunity of stating to the noble Lord, 
that any plan of relief would be rejected 
with indignation and scorn, if clogged with 
any such conditions as had been hinted at 
by the noble Lord. 

The following Resolution reported :— 
‘“« That, towards raising the supply grant- 
ed to his Majesty, the several duties on 
sugar and molasses, imposed by an Act of 
the first year of the reign of his present 
Majesty, aud the bounties granted there- 
on, shall be further continued, until the 
10th day of October, 1832.” 

Bill to be brought in. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, March 10, 1832. 


Minures.] Petitions presented. By Mr. Joun Smits, 
from the Inhabitants of Newport Pagnell, in favour of the 
Factories Bill:—By Mr. Hume, from Birmingham, Beth- 
nal-green, and three other places, in favour of the Reform 
Bill. 


PARLIAMENTARY ReFoRM—BILL FoR 
EneLanp — CommittEe — Last Day. ] 
The House, on the Motion of Lord Althorp, 
went into a Committce on the Reform 
of Parliament (England) Bill. 

Lord Althorp suggested certain amend- 
ments in the 57th clause, which were agreed 
to, and the clause adopted. 

Schedule H, which regards the forms of 
lists applicable to counties agreed to; as 
were schedules J and K. 

The postponed clause, regarding the re- 
muneration of Barristers, was adopted with- 
out remark: it was fixed at five guineas 
per day, independent of travelling ex- 
penses. 

Lord Althorp then proposed an Amend- 
ment to the 68thclause, with an accom- 
panying schedule, marked L, in order to 
provide for the possible demise of the 
Crown, and the consequent dissolution of 
Parliament before a Bill could be passed 
for finally fixing the limits of boroughs to 
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be affected by the Bill. His Lordship 
observed that the schedule L settled those 
limits only temporarily ; but he might 
state, that, in the Bill hereafter to be in- 
troduced, the limits would, in nearly every 
instance, be the same. 

Sir Charles Wetherell thought no Gen- 
tleman would willingly have supported a 
proposition which would have had the 
effect of preventing his Majesty from dis- 
solving Parliament, and, therefore, the 
proposed arrangement was an improvement 
on that of the former Bill. With refer- 
ence to the clause, he was convinced that 
the noble Lord had several difficulties to 
contend with, and the course he had 
adopted was very objectionable. The 
clause admitted, that, before a new Consti- 
tution could be established, a Bill must be 
passed to fix the boundaries of the boroughs 
to be created, as well as those already in 
existence, and to provide for the division 
of counties, Of course the registration 
could not take place until all these facts 
were determined; the clause, therefore, 
assumed that certain persons were to have 
the right of voting in certain places. They 
were to have the same right as if the lists 
of voters were already in existence. This 
would lead to the greatest confusion at the 
polling places ; questions would arise as to 
the value of the Houses which would en- 
title the occupier to a vote, and there was 
no tribunal to determine the question. 
The noble Lord, by means of this clause, 
cooked up a number of temporary boroughs 
with imaginary boundaries, and these bo- 
roughs were to send the first Members 
under the new Constitution. He most 
strongly objected to this intermediate state 
of existence, until the Boundaries Bill had 
passed, and the registers were completed. 

Lord Althorp was ready to allow that 
there was much force in the objections 
taken by the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
‘He was aware that objections did exist to 
the present proceeding, but in the choice 
of difficulties, he thought he had adopted 
the least in proposing the present clause. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman thought 
it would be better should a general elec- 
tion occur previous to the passing of the 
Boundaries Bill, that the present system 
should be continued; that is, that the 
Reform Bill should be a dead letter, until 
‘all the measures connected with it should 
have been completed. Nothing could be 
more unsatisfactory to the people of this 
country than the adoption of such a course. 


A Bill was to pass the Legislature, declar- 
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ing that the Constitution of the House was 
such that a great change was requisite, yet 
they were to declare that the present sys- 
tem was to continue for some time longer. 
He agreed with the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, that there was some difficulty in 
the present course; but the evil would be 
increased, in the greatest degree, by 
—— the course he recommended. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman stated objec- 
tions of such a nature as to shew the ab- 
solute necessity of registration. He very 
truly stated, that the questions which 
might arise under the Reform Bill would 
have to be decided before the Barrister 
at the polling place, and that such a course 
would lead to confusion. He admitted 
this; but it was an evil of the existing 
system. In case of dispute, the Return- 
ing-officer was obliged to go into an inquiry 
as to the right of the person claiming to 
exercise the franchise. The clause, there- 
fore, only allowed so much of the present 
system of voting to continue in operation 
for a short time longer. It was extremely 
improbable that a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment would occur between the passing of 
the Reform Bill and the passing of the 
Boundaries Bill, though, if it should, the 
evil would, undoubtedly, be great, though 
not greater than that which occurred at 
present in any place where there was a 
contested election. As to the division of 
counties, if the Boundaries Bill did not 
pass previous to a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, the elections for the counties would 
be conducted in the same manner as at 
present. In those counties which were to 
have four Members under this Bill, the 
Representatives would be elected as they 
now were in Yorkshire. The only change 
in the present mode would be, that it gave 
an enlarged number of Members to an 
increased constituency. He would merely 
add, that he begged the Committee to re- 
collect that this clause was only a provi- 
sion for a very improbable event, namely, 
a dissolution of Parliament occurring be- 
tween the passing of the Reform Bill and 
the passing of the Boundaries Bill. 

Sir Charles Wetherell could not concur 
in the opinion of the noble Lord, that it 
was such an extremely improbable event 
that a dissolution should occur between 
the passing of the Reform Bill and of the 
Boundaries Bill, and he feared that the 
difficulties would be infinitely greater in 
such a case than the noble Lord seemed to 
anticipate. In all corporations, for in- 
stance, householders were to have the right 
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of voting under this Bill, when, at pre- 
sent, only freemen vote. Now, lists of the 
freemen were kept, and there would be little 
difficulty , beyond identifying them, in deter- 
mining the right ; but, in the case of the 
householders, the question growing out of 
the value of the houses must be deter- 
mined by the returning officer. Again, in 
scot-and-lot boroughs, every householder 
had a right to vote, without reference to 
the question whether the house he occu- 
ony was worth 10. or 5/. In scot-and- 
ot boroughs the present mode of voting 
was abandoned, and the substitute there 
provided was one of value which was difficult 
to be determined. As to the counties, he 
did not think the evil of the course pro- 
posed was very great. He should not oppose 
the plan of the noble Lord. He repeated 
now what he had often said before, that 
this Bill would soon be unpopular in large 
scot-and-lot places, like Westminster, 
where it would disfranchise so many per- 
sons. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Upon the question that the clause stand 
part of the Bill, 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that, by the 
clauses lately introduced in the Bill, the 
whole representative body would be placed 
for some time to come in a state of purga- 
tory. He had often heard it said, that 
the Members of that House were corrupt, 


Cholera— Precautionary 


and perhaps it might be desirable to put. 


them in a state of purgatory to purify 
them ; but, by the Bill, the constituent 
body would be placed in purgatory also. 
In his opinion, the clause now under discus- 
sion was unjust, both to the old and the 
new constituent bodies. In the event of 
an election inextricable confusion must 
prevail, for he defied any returning- 
officer or assessor to say who should or 
should not be admitted to vote. He had 
the most decided objections to the principle 
of the clause, but, in the present state of 
the House [the hon. Member was sur- 
rounded by only a very few of his friends], 
he could not think of asking the purgatory 
Members to go to one side, and the anti- 
paeny to the other, but should content 

imself simply with protesting against the 
clause. 

Lord John Russell reminded the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that none went to 
powers but those who were to arrive 

ereafter at paradise ; and if both Repre- 
sentatives and constituents were to remain 
for six months in purgatory, with the 


blessed prospect of paradise before them, | 
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he did not think they had much reason to 
find fault. He admitted that, in the event 
of an election before the Boundary Bill was 
passed, there would be a good deal of ob- 
struction and delay in taking the poll; 
but he did not apprehend that it would 
lead to any such inextricable confusion as 
the hon. and learned Member seemed to 
think. 

The clause agreed to. 

Schedule L was adopted. 

The question on the preamble of the 
Bill was carried sub silentio. 

The House resumed, the Report was 
received and read pro forma, and ordered 
to be taken into further consideration. 


CHOLERA—PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES 
(ScorLanp.)] The Lord Advocate, in 
moving for leave to bring in a Bill to alter 
and amend the bill that lately passed for 
the prevention of Cholera in Scotland, 
begged to say a few words as to its object. 
In order to meet the expense incurred 
under the former bill in Scotland, it was 
expedient to establish a cess: and though 
this was known when the Bill was passing 
through the House, it was deemed advis- 
able to omit any provision of that sort 
then, in order that further time might be 
afforded for the purpose of considering in 
what way that cess might be most judi- 
ciously effected. It was quite clear that, 
in order to make a just and equitable cess, 
recourse must be had to some standard of 
value that should refer to all alike ; and, in 
the Bill that he now moved to introduce, 
he had endeavoured to attain that object ; 
but should it be found that he had not 
entirely overcome all the difficulties, he 
trusted that allowance would be made for 
the intricacy of the subject, and for the 
very short notice at which he had been 
obliged to bring the question forward. If, 
indeed, the present Act were to be a per- 
manent one, he should have many mis- 
givings on the subject ; but when he con- 
sidered that it would, as he hoped, be very 
temporary in its operation, and that it was 
only introduced for the purpose of mecting 
a great and pressing calamity, he trusted 
that the measure would not be scrutinized 
with too jealous an eye, but that it would 
be adopted in the spirit in which it is in- 
tended ; especially as it was not by any 
means meant that it should form a pre- 
cedent for a cess in Scotland. 

Sir William Rae had no intention to 
throw any obstacles in the way of the pre- 
sent Bill; but he must still say, as he had 
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on a former occasion stated, that, in his 
opinion, the better course would have been 
to have left the matter entirely in the 
hands of the Privy Council. He would 
also take this opportunity of observing, 
that he felt disappointed at the selection of 
rsons made for the Board in Scotland. 
t was understood that the matter was to 
be intrusted to the care of persons of high 
and responsible station ; and he had, there- 
fore, been surprised to observe the appoint- 
ments made on party principle. When 
this matter was formerly before the House, 
the learned Lord certainly gave an assur- 
ance that this should not be the case, and 
yet he found that several eminent men 
were omitted who, he had no doubt, would 
have willingly afforded their assistance, 
and those persons were selected who were 
known to be violent party men. He must 
also state his opinion that much might be 
done in Scotland by voluntary contribu- 
tions, which would, in a great degree, 
prevent the necessity of a compulsory as- 
sessment. 

The Lord Advocate said, the only ground 
on which the choice was made was, to look 
‘to those who had been most active in their 
exertions, as well as most successful. He 
assured the House it was on those grounds 
alone that the selection was made; he, 
therefore, very much regretted to hear that 
it was supposed they had been actuated by 
party feelings in such appointments. 

Mr. James E. Gordon said, the great 
officers of state ought to have been ap- 
pointed to the Board, and it was a great 
oversight not to have placed the Lord Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh among its members. 

The Lord Advocate said, the objection 
to the appointment of that gentleman was, 
that his was an office of limited jurisdic- 
tion, and, as the authority given by this 
appointment would extend throughout 
Scotland, it was thought there might be 
some objection to confounding a limited 
with an unlimited jurisdiction. 

Leave given. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 12, 1832. 


MrnuteEs.] Bills. Read a second time; Army; and Marine 
Mutiny. 

Motion. On the Motion of the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, 
it was ordered that the Bishop of Winchester be requested 
to preach before the House on Wednesday the 21st of this 
Month, the Day appointed for a General Fast. 


Epucation (IRELAND).] The Arch- 
bishop of Armagh said, he rose for the 
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purpose of presenting to their Lordships 
three Petitions against the proposed system 
of National Education in Ireland. The 
first was signed by 6,900 Irish Protest- 
ants, of all religious denominations, in- 
cluding one Archbishop, two Bishops, and 
many dignitaries and highly respectable 
clergymen of the Established Church. 
The second was from the clergymen and 
laymen of the county and city of Water- 
ford, and was signed by the Bishop and 
Dean of Waterford. The third was from 
the inhabitants of the parish of Boviva, 
in the county of Londonderry. These 
petitions, which, he considered, deserved 
the serious attention of their Lordships, 
in addition to those already laid on their 
Table, would serve to convey the senti- 
ments which were entertained, not only by 
Protestants of every class, but by mem- 
bers of the Established Church, in regard 
to the new plan of national education, so 
far as its principle had been announced, 
and was understood in Ireland. He had 
no desire to renew the lengthened discus- 
sion which took place on a former evening, 
when petitions of the same import were 
presented by a noble Lord. He must, 
however, beg leave to make one or two ob- 
servations calculated to remove any erro- 
neous impression which might have arisen 
from the part he took in that debate, with 
reference to what had been adduced from 
the reports of former Commissions, and 
mainly relied on as a precedent. He 
wished to observe, that it had not hitherto 
been found practicable to act upon those 
reports, and that two of his Majesty’s 
Commissioners formally entered their pro- 
test against the report of 1826, which was 
signed by the other three, and in which 
an attempt similar to that now proposed 
was recommended. He must also again 
bring to their Lordships’ recollection, that 
in submitting a selection from the Scrip- 
tures as a book to be used in the united 
schools, the late Archbishop of Dublin, 
in the name of his Episcopal brethren, ex- 
pressly declared, that they did not consider 
that any portion of the Scriptures ought 
to be used to the exclusion of the Scrip- 
tures themselves; but that if any book of 
the kind were adopted in the common 
schools, the book submitted, as far as it 
then went, was, perhaps, as little objec- 
tionable as any other. It was well known 
that the clergy of the Established Church 
did not object to the use of approved ex- 
tracts from Scripture in the religious edu- 
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cation of youth. It was their daily prac- 
tice to make use of such extracts; nor do 
the petitioners object to them, if they 
were acknowledged as extracts from 
Scripture, and as resting on no other au- 
thority. But the clergy could not, with- 
out the concession of a Protestant princi- 
ple, subscribe to any system of national 
religious education in which the right of 
reading the Scriptures should be either 
avowedly or impliedly denied, or even held 
in doubt. To Protestants of every class 
the Bible was the sole rule of faith; it 
was the principle which united the peti- 
tioners, differing, as they otherwise did, on 
many points, and they could not, con- 
sistently with that principle, send children 
four or five days in the week to schools in 
which the right of reading the Bible was 
controverted, or not acted upon. The 
right of every man to his Bible was the 
asserted right of Protestants; but, on the 
proposed plan, the right was suspended or 
taken away, and the Bible was virtually 
proclaimed to be a proscribed book, in 
connivance with, or in submission to, a 
dogma of the church of Rome, which was 
the fundamental point of the controversy 
between that and the Established Church. 
It was with a view to the preservation of 
this leading principle, and not to the utility 
of reading in schools every page and 
every chapter of the Bible, or to the un- 
lawfulness of extracts and summaries, that 
he had said that the Roman Catholics 
were consistent in their demands: and 
therefore, it became the Protestants to be 
so too. If it were objected that his own 
name was not to be found among the sig- 
natures to the first petition which he had 
presented, he would cordially avow to their 
Lordships what he had submitted to the 
petitioners themselves, namely, that, al- 
though he agreed with them in substance, 
and in the objects of their petition, yet, 
there were expressions in it, which, he 
thought, required modification, and which, 
if interpreted, according to the letter, 
would, perhaps, lead to conclusions which 
they did not mean to profess. 
Petitions laid on the Table. 


Etpon anv Lorp 
Earl of Eldon, in 


Tue Eart or 
Piunkerr.] The 


moving for returns of certain appoint- 
ments he had made when Lord Chancellor, 
begged to say, that he regretted being 
obliged to come before their Lordships to 
explain any thing connected with his pub- 
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lic life. He believed that he should haye 
acted more prudently if he had declined 
taking any notice of the attack which had 
been made upon him in another. place ; 
but he felt that, in honour and conscience, 
he was called upon to repudiate, in the 
most public manner, calumnies which he 
hoped he should be able, in a short time, 
to convince the House were altogether 
without foundation, He, therefore, ap- 
peared, in consequence of the notice he 
had given, to move for returns, which he 
trusted their Lordships would grant. He 
had had the honour of serving the Crown 
for above forty years, in various offices, 
and he should have been unworthy of the 
sacred trusts which had been reposed in 
him if, from the love of lucre, or, from an 
inordinate desire to promote the interests 
of those connected with him by the ties 
of relationship, he had done that which 
was imputed to him, or had been capable 
of acting in the manner which had been 
so unfairly alleged. No one regretted 
more than he did the necessity of occu- 
pying their Lordships’ time to so little pur- 
pose, and no one was less desirous than 
himself to interfere with the freedom of 
debate in either House of Parliament ; 
but the course he proposed to take would 
make his observations as brief as could be 
possibly expected, and he thought the 
matter was so circumstanced that he could 
submit a Motion without trespassing on 
the respect due to the House of Com- 
mons. It was painful for him to go into 
this explanation, but he felt that he could 
not overlook what was said in the other 
House; and if he bore those reflections 
without a reply, he should be obliged to 
submit to all the calumnies which persons 
might choose to direct against him, on no 
better grounds than that he had the honour 
to hold, for many years, the station of 
Lord Chancellor of England. It was fit 
here he should declare that he was placed 
in that high situation, not at his own dé- 
sire, but, on the contrary, expressly against 
his private wishes and feelings. There 
were noble Lords about him who knew 
that the great object of his ambition had 
been the Chief Justiceship of the Court 
of Common Pleas. To that dignity he 
had for a long period anxiously looked 
up, and if he had attained it, he should 
have quietly terminated his public career 
in that capacity ; but he was not allowed 
to indulge his wishes, and he was drawn 
forth by the command of his Sovereign 
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to relinquish them, and to accept another 
station, which he did, only from a sense 
of that duty which he owed to the com- 
mands of the Crown, whose servant he 
was, He never had made his office sub- 
servient to any improper gain or profit. 
He denied most solemnly the charge in the 
face of the House and of the public. He 
was represented as having, when he first 
came into office, given several places to his 
son. That matter he could easily set at 
rest; but, before he did so he begged 
leave to say, that he was not one of those 
persons who had joined in the attacks 
made against a noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Plunkett.) He did not think the 
accusations brought against that noble 
‘pay were justified in the least, andhe 

ad no doubt that the returns the noble and 
learned Lord had moved for, would clear 
him from every imputation, He (the Earl 
of Eldon) did not, however, mean to take 
the same grounds in his answer to the 
charges made against him; and he did 
not purpose relying on anything that had 
been done by former Chancellors, no mat- 
ter whether they were alive or dead. He 
should be ashamed of himself if he could 
not on better grounds defeat the attempts 
that were made to vilify and injure him: 
and the course he was about to pursue 
was, not an appeal to the conduct of his 
predecessors, but an appeal to their Lord- 
ships, to agree to the production of papers 
which he moved for at his own hazard, and 
which would, when laid on the Table, 
prove whether what he advanced was true 
or false, for by them he was ready to stand 
or fall. In 1801 he was appointed Lord 
Chancellor; and at that time he gave no 
situation whatever to any member of his 
own family. In consequence, however, of 
the death of two out of three individuals 
who had been appointed to situations con- 
nected with the Court of Chancery, his 
gracious Majesty King George 3rd pressed 
him to accept the patents of those offices. 
He for a long time declined doing so; but 
his Majesty continued to importune him 
so much on the subject, that he at last 
thought it a matter of duty no longer to 
resist the wish of his Sovereign. But if 
it were necessary, he could prove at their 
Lordships’ Bar, that, whether rightly or 
wrongly, he strongly grudged the payment 
even of the fees of the patents. So far, 
however, from having given appointments 
to members of his family as soon as he 


filled thesituation of Lord Chancellor, it was 
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not until 1805, four years after he entered 
office, that any place was given to his son, 
Yet at this very moment the world was 
taught to believe, by various publications, 
that his son was in the enjoyment of an in- 
come of 12,000/. a-year derived from those 
patents, though nothing but the reversion 
of the offices had been secured to him; 
and, notwithstanding that it was now 
almost twenty-seven years from the date 
of the reversions, he had not yet fallen 
into the possession of the offices, and pro- 
bably never would enjoy them. Looking 
at the character of the individual who now 
held those offices, he had no hesitation in 
saying, that let it affect his son as it might, 
he had no wish that they should ever fall 
into his possession. He spoke in the 
hearing of the present Lord Chancellor of 
England, and he called on him to do him 
the justice to say, whether his statement 
was correct or not; or whether, in regard 
to these patent rights, he had not done every 
thing which was consistent with liberality 
and his character. It would doubtless be 
in the recollection of their Lordships, that 
when the doctrine was broached, that re- 
versions ought not to be granted, those 
which were attached to Courts of Justice 
were made matter of special exception. 
He had always thought it his duty to the 
Crown to insist upon the patent right to 
those offices, but, taking into view the pro- 
babilities of life, they were in fact not 
worth having, except, as marks of the 
favour of the crown. In 1806 he retired 
from office, and was again recalled in 
1807 ; and so far from having conferred 
any appointments at that time on his son, 
it was not till the year 1813, that he ap- 
pointed him to the situation of Receiver 
General of Fines, and, he appealed to the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack, 
whether any misconduct had taken place 
in his performance of the duties of that 
office. In 1813, it pleased Parliament to 
create the office of Vice-Chancellor. The 
salary of that officer was fixed at 5,000/, 
a-year, and the individual who now ad- 
dressed them gave up 2,500/ a-year out of 
the emoluments of the office he held as 
part of that sum, and, he had continued to » 
do this from that time till 1827, when he 
quitted office: and, this, he believed, 
ought to be considered as no small sacri- 
fice. It had been thought proper to 
strengthen the Bankruptcy Office, where 
heavy duties were to be discharged, and 
for that purpose he had given up to those 
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on whom the weight of those duties fell, 
1,800/. of the fees. He might have given 
a certain appointment which fell vacant in 
1816, for three lives, as his predecessors 
had done; but he had refused to take it 
for more than one life; and he ventured 
to say, that if all the value of all the of- 
fices received by his son were to be duly 
estimated, they would never reimburse 
him for the sums which his father had 
been out of pocket for the purposes which 
he had mentioned. And yet it had been 
said in another place, and published in the 
daily papers that he had all along acted 
from a love of filthy lucre—a thought 
which had never entered into his heart. 
When the document for which he should 
move should be laid on their Lordships’ 
Table, they would see what the real facts 
were, and it would appear, that of the 
emoluments of the offices mentioned in 
the return of 1822, three-fourths had never 
come into enjoyment; and that the re- 
version would never reimburse to his fa- 
mily the expenses which he had been out 
of pocket. He hoped to be able to reserve 
his character from the imputations that 
had been thrown out against him, and to 
show that they rested on no solid grounds, 
With that view he concluded by moving, 
“that the Return made to the Commons, 
in the year 1822, of the offices in posses- 
sion and reversion held by Lord Eldon 
and his family, should be laid on their 
Lordships’ Table ;” and if their Lordships, 
on viewing that document, and all the cir- 
cumstances connected with it, thought 
that his conduct deserved condemnation, 
then let him be condemned; and if, on 
the other hand, they should think that he 
did not deserve the imputations thrown 
out against him, then let him be acquitted. 
He considered that he had some claims on 
their Lordships to rescue him, if he de- 
served to be rescued from these unjust im- 
putations. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde congratu- 
lated the noble and learned Lord on the 
answer which he had so successfully given 
to the charges made against him in another 

place. He felt assured that their Lordships 
fully concurred in the sentiments expressed 
by the noble and learned Lord when he 
said that, whatsoever his own personal 
feelings might be, he felt it necessary to 
repel the charge made on account of the 
credit due to the high situation he had the 
honour to fulfil. He did not understand 
how far the Members of the House of 
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Commons assumed the right of comment- 
ing on the characters of noble Lords, 
public functionaries, who were Members 
of this House; but, as he observed’ that 
the character and conduct of his noble 
and learned friend, the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, had also been severely handled, 
he begged leave to say a few words, which 
would soon convince the House of the 
error and ignorance of those statements. 
It was remarkable that on the 7th of 
March, the day on which these charges 
were made here, a similar statement should 
have appeared in the Evening Mail, a 
Dublin newspaper. In looking over the 
debates of the other House he found the 
report of a speech, attributed to Mr. 
Dawson, which contained, from beginning 
to end, an attack on his noble and learned 
friend, though it appeared rather oddly to 
him that the main principle of the censures 
on the noble Lord proceeded on the fact 
that he had not, in the distribution of 
patronage belonging to his office, over- 
looked his own family. The charge was 
this, that the Plunkett family absorbed of 
the public money 27,000/.; and this was 
made out in the following manner :—In 
the first place, Lord Plunkett was charged 
as Lord Chancellor, with having 10,000/. 
a-year. It was the first time in his life 
that he heard an individual accused of the 
crime of being Lord Chancellor; but so it 
was set down on the occasion alluded to, 
and his noble and learned friend must be 
content with being accused of being Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, though his emolu- 
ments were far short of 10,000/. Next 
came the hon. Patrick Plunkett purse- 
bearer to his father, the Chancellor, 8001. 
a-year; then the same gentleman, as 
Secretary of Bankrupts, 9007. To that 
he had only to say that it was true Lord 
Plunkett had appointed his son as Secre- 
tary of Bankrupts, but it was not true that 
his emoluments were anything like the 
sum named. Then came the same indi- 
vidual again, as Counsel in the Chief 
Remembrancer’s Office, with 300/.; but 
to that he had but to observe that there 
was no salary, but that he received his 
regular fees as Counsel, which fees did 
not amount to 100/. a-year. Then there 
appeared in the list ‘the hon. David 
Plunkett, Prothonotary of the Court of 
Common Pleas, with 1,500/. a-year ;” and 
the same hon. David Plunkett, Examiner 
to the Court of Common Pleas, with a 
salary of 100/. a-year ; to which the hon. 
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Gentleman sagaciously added, “ nothing 
was too small for these Gentlemen.” But 
the right hon. Gentleman did not add that 
these places were not in the gift of the 
Lord Chancellor, but were given to his son 
by him when he filled the office of Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. With 
regard to the former of these offices, how- 
ever, it was reviewed by the Commissioners 
of Judicial Inquiry in Ireland, and the 
rate of remuneration was fixed by them. 
The two offices, moreover, had been con- 
solidated, and the amount of money re- 
ceived by Mr. David Plunkett was 1,380/. 
instead of 1,500/. Then, said the right 
hon. Gentleman, ‘‘there were, besides, 
three offices under that gentleman, each 
worth 500/, a-year; a second assistant 
200. a-year; and five other clerks, whose 
united salaries amounted to 1,000/.” This 
was the manner in which the right hon. 
Gentleman made up his accusations—he 
classed together a long list of clerks ne- 
cessary for the execution of the public 
business, and charged their salaries as 
money paid by the public to the Protho- 
notary, because he happened to be a son 
of the Lord Chancellor. It had been 
further stated that, the hon. John Plunkett 
filled the several offices of a Commissioner 
of Inquiry—an Assistant Barrister—and 
Crown Council—and that all these were 
places of considerable emolument, but the 
fact was, that that Gentleman had resigned 
the office of Commissioner of Inquiry, and 
there was nothing inconsistent in_his 
holding the offices of Crown Council on 
the Munster Circuit, the emoluments of 
which were not large with the office of 
Assistant Barrister, the salary of which 
was about 400/. a-year. It was strange 
how the right hon. Gentleman could have 
so misrepresented the facts of the hon. 
John Plunkett’s emoluments, for Mr. 
Kemmis, the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
brother-in-law, who was the Assistant 
Barrister for the county of Kildare, could 
have informed him that it was he that 
enjoyed the emoluments which the right 
hon. Gentlemanwould persuade the public 
were possessed by Mr. John Plunkett. 
A still more flagrant case of misrepresenta- 
tion was the assertion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, with reference to Mr. M’Caus- 
land, jun. and Mr. M’Causland, father to 
the Secretary, and brother-in-law to the 
Lord Chancellor, put down at 1,500/. 
The House would be surprised to hear 
that this gentleman did not receive one 
VOL. XI. {furs 
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shilling of salary from the situation to 
which he was appointed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Mr, M’Causland was a solicitor 
in large practice, and a most respectable 
agent; and it was a most ridiculous cir- 
cumstance to find that the profits of his 
business were put down among the emo- 
luments received by the Plunkett family. 
There was something, indeed, worse than 
foolishness in this proceeding, there was 
something of artful malevolence, in thus 
placing to the debit side of Lord Plunkett’s 
public character, an estimate of the pos- 
sible profits of the house of M’Causland 
and Company, the solicitors. The mere 
accident of a relative of Lord Plunkett’s 
deriving a good income from his profession, 
was represented to the public as an abuse 
of official patronage by that noble and 
learned: Lord. Was there ever such a 
flagrant instance of party spleen and party 
misrepresentation? Then let their Lord- 
ships consider the other items. Lord 
Plunkett was. charged with having be- 
stowed the Deanery of Down, worth 1,200. 
a-year, upon his son Thomas, and the 
vicarage of Bray, worth 800/. a-year, upon 
his son Edward; but why was it artfully 
left out that Mr. John Plunkett gave up a 
very profitable living, which he had held 
for eleven years with exemplary diligence, 
on his promotion—conduct not exactly 
parallel to that of the holder of a much 
richer deanery—that of St. Patrick, which 
was held by a gentleman who also held a 
large living in Kilkenny. Then Mr. 
Edward Plunkett’s emoluments were. not 
fully 4002. a-year, and he, besides, held 
but half the living of Bray, the other half 
being held by his co-curate, under the 
late vicar. And_ yet these reverend Gen- 
tlemen were represented as revelling in 
the public money. Indeed, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s doctrine on this head was 
somewhat strange; for he spoke of the 
emoluments of the Rev. Messrs. Plunkett 
as so much misappropriation of “ public 
property.” But the accusation, if it rested 
on anything at all, could only be founded 
on this, that as the Dean of Down and 
vicar of Bray received emoluments from 
their livings, this was to be considered as 
a direct and grievous tax on the public— 
a notion which could only be entertained 
by the most decided radical in regard to 
Church property. And what then did all 
these imputations amount to? Were any 
of the persons mentioned in the list undue 
burthens on the public, even supposing 
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they had all been appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor? Were their offices sinecures, 
or had they not all necessary public duties 
to perform, or were any of these persons 
inadequate to the discharge of the duties ? 
The right hon. Gentleman forgot, besides, 
that these revellers in the public funds 
were in the exercise of these spoliating 
functions some two years ago, under an 
Administration which had had the incal- 
eulable advantage of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s own services. It was worthy of 
remark, too, that his noble and learned 
friend had been more than a year in office, 
and that his family had only received one 
favour since. Then Lord Plunkett had 
been denounced a “ political Judge,” and 
as having thrown on the shoulders of the 
Irish Master of the Rolls duties which 
ought to have been discharged by himself ; 
while the facts were the very reverse, for 
not a single case had been heard, or, 
indeed, according to the construction of 
the two courts in Ireland, could be heard 
im the Rolls Court which belonged to the 
Chancellor’s immediate jurisdiction ; and 
but one appeal had been made from the 
Irish Court of Chancery to that House 
since Lord Plunkett’s accession to office. 
There had been no loss of time or money 
to the suitors from the conduct of his 
noble and learned friend, whatever there 
might have been to the lawyers. Then, 
besides being a political Judge, Lord 
Plunkett had been held up asa “ venal 
politician,” who was spending his time 
here in Parliament which ought to be 
devoted to the suitors in his court. Lord 
Plunkett had been called over here in 
1825 to afford the aid of his invaluable 
services in carrying that great measure of 
religious liberty, with which his fame is 
imperishably and gloriously associated, 
and, perhaps, devolved on others duties 
which ought to have been discharged by 
himself. It was not merely to support the 
Government that his noble and lcarned 
friend came over, but to support a cause 
in which he himself, as one of the public, 
was warmly interested. Forthesamereason, 
his noble and learned friend had come over, 
when he was Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, to support—not the Government 
certainly—but a cause in the success of 
which he felt a warm interest, and on that 
occasion he paid 400/. out of his own 
pocket, on account of his not having at 
that time gone the cirenit. It was no 
light matter when men of hich station 
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were thus attacked; if a Judge were 
corrupt, the Constitution pointed out a 
due mode of inquiry, and the nature of 
the punishment. He well knew that the 
conduct of his noble and learned friend 
had been rigorously examined, but without 
any discovery that could gratify his poli- 
tical enemies. He entreated their Lord- 
ships to consider seriously the consequences 
of personal charges like these, which were 
made to occupy so large a space in the 
public mind; if men of station, Privy 
Councillors, would lend themselves to 
such representations, the result must be 
injurious to the Aristocracy in the eyes of 
the country. For this reason, if for no 
other, he would not enter into recrimina- 
tion. If he were disposed todo that, how 
easily might he state facts—not wholly 
unfounded assertions—in which two great 
right hon. names might not appear models 
of disinterested patriotism. But he would 
not imitate the bad example. He would 
only say, that the course pursued with 
regard to his noble friend had been most 
unjustifiable—least of all in these times, 
and in reference to such a country as 
Ireland, where the people were but too 
ready to be inflamed against those who 
were placed in authority over them. The 
attack in this instance had been made 
upon the head of the Magistracy of Ire- 
land, and the charge was nothing less than 
venality and corruption. It would be 
impertinent in him to attempt the vindi- 
cation of the high character of Lord 
Plunkett. It belonged to the history of 
his country, and would be written in her 
most golden letters among the mighty men 
whose eloquence and patriotism, and above 
all, whose labours in the cause of religious 
liberty, shed a lustre on their native land. 
If that learned Lord was a man who was 
the mouth-piece of the virulence of a 
party—if he was a man who had changed 
his opinions upon a most important ques- 
tion at the mere beck of an influential 
relation—if his views had ever a reference 
to self, no matter how exposed to conni- 
ving at corruption—if he was a man who 
was wholly indebted for his public station 
to the accident of an accident, he would 
not have been singled out, as he had been, 
for the base insinuations of the little- 
minded, the bigotted, and the malevolent. 
But as he was wholly indebted to his own 
transcendent abilities for power, and 
wealth, and honour, it was, perhaps, un- 
avoidable that he should excite the rancour 
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of those who had neither the intellect to 
acquire such distinctions, nor the moral 
capacity requisite to their just apprecia- 
tion. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
after what had passed on a former evening, 
if he refrained now from addressing their 
Lordships, it would look as if, from the 
heavy displeasure of the noble and learned 
Lord (Plunkett) which he then incurred, 
he was afraid of again expressing his sen- 
timents upon the subject. He begged to 
assure the noble Lord that any feeling 

“that might on that occasion have been 
elicited from him had completely vanished, 
for he bore 
* —Anger as a flint bears fire, 

Which shows a hasty spark, and straight is cold 
Again.” 

He had on the present occasion no other 
wish in rising but to set himself right with 
the House as to the statements which had 
on that occasion been brought forward. 
In the first place he would observe that it 
was not with him, nor, indeed, in that 
House, that they had originated. Their 
Lordships would recollect that there had 
been a discussion elsewhere upon the 
conduct of the noble and learned Lord, 
with respect to the exercise of patronage, 
in which that conduct was justified by a 
majority of only four. He would ask why 
the noble and learned Lord had moved for 
papers relative to the appointments made 
by former Chancellors of Ireland. With 
respect to the speech of the noble Marquis 
(Clanricarde) he would make only one 
observation. It was from beginning to 
end, a reply to what had taken place in 
another House, and was, therefore, the 
whole of it, as disorderly as any speech 
which he had ever been accused of uttering 
in that House. If, instead of moving for 
those papers to which he had alluded, the 
noble and learned Lord had moved for a 
return of the emoluments actually received 
by himself and his family, there would 
have been no necessity for any of the dis- 
cussions which had taken place. He 
begged to assure the noble Lord that he 
did not now entertain the smallest unkind- 
ness or ill-will, although the attack of 
the noble Lord upon him was_ not 
the sort of one which ought to have been 
made in that House. The noble Lord 
had said, that his friends and enemies alike 
disclaimed him. He had, however, lived 
long enongh to know that political friends 
after the manner of other friends, are 
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“here to-day and gone to-morrow.” If 
any one thing more than another could 
cause him to regret the observations he 
had formerly made upon the noble Lord, 
it would be the effect which it had produced 
of bringing forward such a statement as 
had that evening been made in that House, 
feeling as he did, that private concerns 
were improperly made thereby the subjects 
of discussion. It was, however, the noble 
Lord himself who had occasioned it by 
moving for those papers. If the noble 
Lord would produce the return he (the 
Marquis of Londonderry) had suggested, 
it would be satisfactory to all parties; or, 
if not, perhaps he would have no objection 
to his (Lord Londonderry’s) moving, that 
the salary of the Secretary of the Lord 
Chancellor, the duties of which had been 
so well performed by Mr. Long for 5002. 
per annum, should be reduced to that sum. 
He believed his Majesty’s Government, in 
their zeal for economy of the public money, 
could have no possible objection to the 
motion. 

Earl Grey was sure that his noble and 
learned friend would have no objection to 
the production of any documents which it 
would be consistent with the usages of 
that House to produce; but he doubted 
very much whether the information sought 
for by the noble Marquis fell within the 
scope of those usages. He had listened 
with great satisfaction to the statement of 
the noble Marquis (Clanricarde), and was 
sure their Lordships would agree with him 
that it furnished a triumphant refutation 
to insinuations which were propagated 
with a rancorous assiduity and a malevo- 
lent perseverance only to be equalled by 
their falsehood. He did not feel himself 
called upon to vindicate the character of 
his noble and learned friend, for not all 
the assertions which had been, within the 
last fortnight, made in reference to it with 
such malicious pertinacity, could for a 
moment tarnish it in public estimation. 
He was not, therefore, called upon to bear 
testimony to its high merits, and had only 
to say, that the noble Marquis had not 
exceeded by a single jot strict justice in 
its praise. There was one fact connected 
with the noble Marquis’s statement, which, 
having come under his own knowledge, he 
thought it but right to mention—he 
alluded to the appointment of the hon. 
Thomas Plunkett to the Deanery of Down. 
It was true, that that reverend Gentleman 
had given up a very considerable living on 
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his appointment; but it was equally true, 
that his promotion had been wholly unso- 
licited by himself or his noble and learned 
parent, and that the appointment was the 
free gift of his Majesty, after due inquiry as 
to his fitness for the office. He forgot 
whether it was he himself or the Marquis 
of Anglesey who first announced to his noble 
and learned friend his son’s promotion, 
and their Lordships would, he was sure, 
agree with him, that so far from being 
ashamed of the circumstance, it must have 
been a source of pride and satisfaction to 
his noble and learned friend to learn that 
his son had received such a promotion 
without any application whatever on his 
own part, and solely on account of his 
personal merits. He need not add a syl- 
lable to the complete vindication of the 
noble Marquis from insinuations and sense- 
less jargon, which it was to be hoped, after 
that evening, would never be revived, even 
to gratify personal or party malice. 

The Duke of Wellington was always 
disposed to deprecate allusions by their 
Lordships to statements made elsewhere, 
as likely to lead to mischievous incon- 
venience, but he felt that his noble and 
‘learned friend (the Earl of Eldon) was jus- 
tified in the course he had pursued that 
evening. His noble and learned friend 
‘had been attacked for having, in the ex- 
ercise of the patronage of his office, not 
‘overlooked the interests of his own family. 
‘To be sure he did not, and ought not. If 
he had overlooked his own friends, he 
would only have departed from the prac- 
tice of all his predecessors. Let him re- 
mind their Lordships, that for at least a 
century and a half back the Lord Chan- 
‘cellor, and other Judges, had invariably 
‘dispensed the patronage attached to their 
offices in favour of their own immediate 
-relations. So that his noble and learned 
friend, in providing for his own family as 
well as he could, was only acting accord- 
ing to the uniform and acknowledged 
practice of all his predecessors. The fact 
‘was, that the office of Lord Chancellor 
would be very inadequately remunerated, 
unless the individual filling it possessed such 
means of providing for his family; and he 
believed it would be found out ere long, that 
-with this inadequate remuneration, and 
‘what with their stripping off so much of the 
Chancellor’s patronage, and what with the 
surrendering up so much of his bankruptcy 
fees, that the remuneration would be so 
inadequate to the labour and change of 
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habits, that few eminent gentlemen at the 
bar would be disposed to accept of it. For 
the same reason that he justified his noble 
and learned friend, he would say, that the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Plunkett) 
opposite was justified in the exercise of his 
official patronage. That noble and learned 
Lord had a large family, and was perfectly 
right in placing them in those situations to 
which their abilities and pretensions were 
adequate. The noble and learned Lord 
would only be to blame if he placed them 
in situations to which their abilities were 
not equal; and that had not been even 
insinuated in the course of the discussion. 
He would, therefore, say, that the noble 
and learned Lord was perfectly justified in 
the course he had pursued ; and would say 
more, that his high office, and his great 
intellectual influence, fully entitled him to 
expect that the Government, of which he 
was a member, should give his family a 
preference in filling up any situations to 
which, as he had stated, their abilities were 
equal. He agreed with the noble Earl 
(Earl Grey) in hoping that that would be 
the last they should hear of this senseless 
outcry against public men for not having 
overlooked the ties of blood and nature in 
disposing of the patronage of office. The 
time of the House was but ill spent with 
such discussions ; indeed he was sure that 
nothing could tend more to injure its cha- 
racter in public estimation, than. these in- 
quisitional investigations of the family 
affairs of men in high stations: at all 
events, they tended more to lower the 
House than benefit the public, and the 
sooner their Lordships put an end to them 
the better. 

Lord Plunkett felt the irksomeness con- 
sequent upon obtruding his personal affairs 
upon the attention of their Lordships ; but 
trusted that the peculiar circumstances in 
which he stood in relation to the present 
discussion, would plead his apology for 
detaining them for a few moments. He 
begged leave to assure the noble and 
learned Earl (the Earl of Eldon) that he 
never, On any occasion, gave utterance to 
an expression atall reflecting upon thenoble 
and learned Earl’s exercise of his official 
patronage, and that so far as he under- 
stood the reference to the noble and learned 
Lord’s family made in the other House of 
Parliament, it was by no means _ intended 
to criminate the noble and Jearned Earl, 
but merely to exculpate him (Lord Plun- 
kett.) He concurred, also, in the fullest 
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manner in the observations made by the 
noble Duke in reference to the manner in 
which the noble Earl had dispensed his 
patronage, and so strongly did he feel this 
that he begged the noble Duke would ac- 
cept his thanks for the justice he (Lord 
Plunkett) had received at his hands, and 
for the candid manner in which he had 
supplied a full justification of his conduct, 
by citing the uniform practice of all his 
predecessors, in disposing of their official 
patronage. He-could also assure the 
noble Marquis (the Marquis of London- 
derry) that he believed him in all sincerity 
and truth, when he stated that he had dis- 
missed from his mind all angry recollec- 
tions of the passage at arms between them 
a few evenings since, and that he, on the 
other hand, entertained not a particle of 
ill-will towards the noble Marquis, and 
should regret if, in the heat of a reply to 
what he conceived a most unjust attack, 
he had given utterance to an expression 
likely to ruffle the calm serenity of the 
noble Marquis’s understanding. With 
these declarations he would have resumed 
his seat, had there not been one or two 
poiuts which only he himself, as the 
person most interested, could well explain, 
with reference to the attack which had 
been directed against him elsewhere. It 
had been stated that he was a “ political 
Judge”—as one, therefore, in the sense 
of the calumniator, who prostituted 
his judicial functions for the mere pur- 
poses of party. Now, the expression 
** political Judge” was one of great ambi- 
guity, meaning anything or nothing, ac- 
cording to the immediate object of the 
person using it. If it meant, as he be- 
lieved was intended in the speech he was 
alluding to, that he was a man who car- 
tied his political opinions and _ political 
partialities with him to the judgment-seat, 
he need not observe that no conduct could 
be more unjustifiable, more base, or more 
unworthy. He would confidently appeal, 
however, to every candid man who knew 
him, whether he had ever permitted him- 
self to be biassed by feelings of party or 
politics when discharging his duties as a 
Judge. In truth, when he approached 
the judicial seat, he knew not what party 
or politics were. He had but one object, 
one pursuit, one recollection—the adminis- 
tering impartial justice. But he took 
pride in saying, that in becoming a Judge 
he did not, therefore, cease to be a poli- 
tician; and that he felt a proud satisfac 
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tion in stating his opinions on political 
subjects when called upon by a proper op- 
portunity. It so happened that the poli- 
tical opinions he then held were those he 
had advocated throughout his public life. 
He did not mean this by way of reproach 
to those who had best proved their con- 
sistent devotion to the public good by 
changing their line of policy; nor did he 
hold it up as a very rare circumstance, but 
merely as matter of honourable gratifica- 
tion that his early opinions were those 
which his mature judgment approved of. 
If, indeed, he permitted the politician in 
any way to prejudice the Judge—if he 
spent hours in Parliament which were due 
to the suitors of the Court, he should feel 
himself deserving of censure; but as he 
was confident he had not, he felt the in- 
sinuation to be unwarrantable and mali- 
cious. It was stated elsewhere, that he 
had absented himself from his Court 
whole Terms, and that the Master of the 
Rolls was, consequently, compelled to do 
his business as well as his own. A simple 
statement of facts would show the total 
falsity of the assertion. He was appointed 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland in December, 
1830; and he commenced his sittings in 
the ensuing January. A very great arrear 
of business had been left to be disposed of 
by his predecessor; and he sat the whole 
of that Hilary Term, till the 17th of 
March. On his rising on that day, not a 
single cause remained to be disposed of, 
except at the express instance of the 
suitors, in order to be more prepared at 
the next Term. The interval between 
Hilary and Easter Terms he spent in Par- 
liament, and having been: constantly en- 
gaged during Easter and Trinity Terms in 
his Court, he rose three days before the 
termination of the last-named Term, with 
not a single cause undisposed of, except 
one or two, which, as in the former in- 
stance, he consented to postpone at the 
instance of the suitors themselves. He 
might, if he had so thought fit, have devoted 
the four months of the ensuing long va- 
cation to his domestic affairs ; but, instead 
of doing so, he devoted them to the service 
of the public in that House, returning in 
time to his Court where he sat during 
Michaelmas Term. This brought him to 
the last Hilary Term, during which he had 
been charged with totally absenting himself, 
and of leaving the business to be dis- 
charged by the Master of the Rolls, By 
an arrangement which he had made with 
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the Bar, he commenced his November 
sittings a couple of days before the usual 
period, by which means, and by sitting 
every day from the commencement of 
Hilary Term, he succeeded in disposing of 
every cause set down for hearing in his 
Court, so as to be able to rise four or five 
days before the Term was over. These 
four or five days he, in point of fact, spent 
in Dublin, having literally nothing to do 
in the Court of Chancery, so that he 
might, consistently with his judicial duties, 
have taken his seat here a week sooner 
than he did. And was this spending his 
time in Parliament, to the injury of the 
suitors in the Court of Chancery? With 
respect to the assertion that the Master of 
the Rolls was obliged to assist him in dis- 
posing of the arrears of the Court of 
Chancery, he begged leave to state that 
the Master of the Rolls never heard a case 
not belonging to his own immediate juris- 
diction, except one, and that was a case in 
which he (Lord Plunkett) happened to 
have been originally employed as counsel, 
and, therefore, felt a delicacy to decide it 
as Judge. At his special request, and for 
that especial reason, the cause was heard 
by the Master of the Rolls. He trusted 
this unvarnished statement of facts would 
be felt to be a complete refutation of all 
the calumnious assertions which had been 
directed against his official conduct. After 
the manly declaration of the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Wellington) he did not feel 
it necessary to vindicate at length his 
having appointed his own relatives to the 
situation connected with the Court of 
Chancery. The papers which he had 
moved foron a former evening, would 
show that he had acted precisely as his 
predecessors Lad done. Lord Manners 
dispossessed the former officer, and ap- 
pointed his own brother-in-law as his Se- 
cretary; Sir Anthony Hart dispossessed 
that gentleman, and appointed a friend of 
his own; he (Lord Plunkett) dispossessed 
that last appointment, and appointed his 
nephew, Mr. M’Causland, a young man 
of great promise, who was most assiduous 
in the performance of the duties of his 
offive. On his making that appointment, 
Sir Anthony Hart, who fully recognized 
his right, recommended him to retain the 
services of Mr. Long, his Secretary. A 
negotiation was accordingly entered into, 
and Mr. Long’s services were retained ata 
salary of 500/., to be paid him out of the 
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title, at his own request, of ‘joint Secre- 
tary.” It had been represented that he 
(Lord Plunkett) had made a double ap- 
pointment, of course, with a double ex- 
tension of patronage. But what was the 
fact? That he had only made one ap- 
pointment of two persons, with 2,500/. a- 
year between them, while the emoluments 
of the former single Secretary had been 
3,000/. a-year. There was another point 
which had been trumpeted forth in the 
newspapers, and to which he would draw 
their Lordships’ attention. It had been 
said that a brother-in-law of his had been 
appointed to a living of 1,200/. a-year, at 
his (Lord Plunkett’s) recommendation ; 
and, again, what was the fact in this in- 
stance? Supposing, however, that this 
was the case, it had nothing whatever to 
do with the charges made against him. 
However the facts were simply these. The 
gentleman in question, Mr. Oliver 
M‘Causland, was now eighty years of age; 
he had been for forty years a clergyman 
in the diocess of Derry, and if the late 
Bishop, his old friend and schoolfellow, 
appointed him to a living now, with that 
appointment he had as little to do as any 
of their Lordships. The noble Marquis 
had alluded to certain fees taken by his 
(Lord Plunkett’s) Secretaries, and had, no 
doubt, unintentionally, represented them 
as fees going to himself. With these fees 
he had nothing whatever to do. They 
were those accustomed to be taken, and 
belonging heretofore to the Secretary, the 
Train-bearer, and Purse-bearer. The noble 
Marquis had said, that it was represented 
as a hardship that these should be paid by 
Magistrates ; but the only question was, 
were these fees legal or not, and if so, the 
Lord Chancellor could not remedy the 
hardship, were any suffered. But the 
moment he had heard that there was the 
slightest question of their legality, he 
ordered an inquiry to be made into the 
subject. A case was laid before the At- 
torney General, who was of opinion that 
the fees could not be legally demanded, 
but thought that compensation for them 
would be made by the Lords of the Trea- 
sury. He (Lord Plunkett), however, 
thought that if the fees were not legal, 
there ought not to be any compensation 
for them, and he had at once given pe- 
remptory orders to return them. In con- 
clusion, the noble Lord begged leave to 
thank their Lordships for the attention 
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presumed that after this explanation there 
was no gentleman who would say one 
word more against his character upon 
these points. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde begged 
leave to say, in explanation, that the 
grounds on which he had made his state- 
ment was on the authority of an article 
which had appeared in the public papers, 
and he believed it was not unusual for 
their Lordships to comment occasionally 
upon such authorities. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that as he 
had been appealed to by his noble and 
learned friend (the Earl of Eldon) upon 
this subject, he was bound to say a few 
words, He should then say, that in the 
communications which had taken place 
with respect to compensation for offices 
affected by the late alterations in the law, 
nothing could be more liberal, as well as 
more correct, than the conduct pursued 
by his noble and learned friend and those 
connected with him, The noble and 
learned Lord Chancellor for Ireland had 
made such a statement to their Lordships, 
as carried conviction with it to those who 
had heard him; but it was necessary that 
he should remind noble Lords, who did 
not take part in the legal business of the 
House, of what his noble and learned 
friend had omitted—namely, that his noble 
and learned friend, in cases of appeal and 
review which came before that House in 
the last resort, gave the assistance of his 
labour and talent which was invaluable. 

The Motion of the Earl of Eldon ‘“ That 
there be laid before the House a return of 
all the offices held by the Hon. W. H. J. 
Scott, distinguishing those in possession, 
from those in reversion, with an account 
of their emoluments respectively for the 
last three years.”—Agreed to. 


—— PLOL LODE OLDE 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 13, 1832. 


Minutes.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of ELbon, 
from Protestant Clergymen and Laymen of Liverpool, 
against the proposed plan of Education for Ireland :—By a 
Nosie Lorp, from the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, for an Enactment of more effectual 
measures to prevent that practice. 


EmPLoyMENT oF CuILpREN IN Fac- 
Tories. ] The Bishop of London presented 
a petition from Bishopsgate-street in fa- 
vour of the Bill for limiting the hours of 
the Employment of Children in Factories. 
He could answer for the respectability of 
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the petitioners, from his former connexion 
with the parish from which the petition 
proceeded. It so happened that he had 
himself witnessed many of the evils which 
it described, and he did hope there was a 
prospect of putting an end to them, for 
they had long been a reproach to the 
country, and they had the effect, as he 
was fully assured, to destroy, at an early 
stage of existence, those powers mental 
and physical, which the Almighty had 
been pleased to bestow upon human na- 
ture, and they also tended to blunt and 
extinguish every moral feeling in their vic- 
tims. He understood it was the practice 
among masters (and he spoke more par- 
ticularly with reference to one individual 
who carried on large works in the silk trade, 
because that case had been more particu- 
larly brought under his notice) tg employ 
children of a tender age, from fourteen to 
sixteen hours a-day, during six days of 
the week, with the exception of a slight 
relaxation as to time, on the Saturday, 
and that, occasionally, they were compelled 
to work during the whole night. It was 
impossible, not to be convinced that the 
continuance of such a baleful, and inhuman 
practice, must lead to moral degradation, 
and to premature physical decay. He had 
made inquiries on this subject, in the 
neighbourhood from whence this petition 
proceeded, and from the facts that were 
brought under his notice, he could not 
employ any language too strong adequately 
to express his own feeling as to what 
must be the result as respected the moral 
principles and physical condition of these 
young and unfortunate creatures, whom it 
was their Lordships essential and impera- 
tive duty to protect. In this particular 
neighbourhood too, theevils were increased 
a hundred-fold, from the circumstance of 
the children being so long confined in a 
hot and tainted air, without the means of 
escape from it, even when their labours 
were concluded ; and the consequence was, 
as exhausted nature required some stimu- 
lus, that it was found, as he was informed 
by a medical gentleman, who was also a 
Magistrate of the district, in drinking ar- 
dent spirits. He stated, that the children 
might be seen frequently running in num- 
bers, on the closing of the factories, to the 
next gin-shops, and that the most loath- 
some intoxication prevailed amongst them. 
He trusted he had stated sufficient to in- 
duce their Lordships to extend their pro- 
tection to those unfortunate objects, and 
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he felt assured they would give their sanc- 
tion to any legislative measure intended 
for the amelioration of the condition of 
these unfortunate creatures. 

Lord Suffield said, he had also to pre- 
sent a petition from Maidenhead on the 
same subject, and he could not refrain 
from expressing his satisfaction at finding 
that the condition of children of tender 
age employed in factories, had at length 
attracted the attention of their Lordships. 
He must be permitted to say, that he had 
laboured for years to inculcate the same 
doctrines as those advanced by the pro- 
moters of this Bill without effect, and he 
was at a loss to know the motive for the 
new-born zeal which seemed on a sudden 
to inspire so many of those who had long 
remained deaf to all his entreaties. 

The Bishop of London said, if the no- 
ble Lord applied the phrase new-born 
zeal to him, he was quite mistaken, as he 
had for years supported the same views 
which he now advanced, and he referred 
to the noble Lord himself to say, whether 
he had not, on more than one occasion, 
come down to second his propositions in 
favour of an alteration in the system of the 
employment of children in factories. 

Lord Suffield said, he certainly did not 
refer to the right reverend Prelate, but he 
alluded to other persons who for a long 
time opposed all such plans, and now 
came forward with a sudden zeal to legis- 
late, perhaps too hastily, on a subject 
which required the most serious attention. 

Petitions to lie on the Table. 


ZEMINDAR OF NozeEp’s C.uaims.] 
Lord Ellenborough rose to present a Peti- 
tion from the Court of Directors of the 
East-India Company, against the Bill now 
depending, for charging the claims of the 
Zemindar of Nozeed, or his representatives, 
on the territorial revenues of the East- 
India Company. The Directors maintain- 
ed, that the transactions in respect of 
which these claims were made, were in- 
consistent with the duty of the claims, 
and contrary to their orders, and that, 
consequently, they were not liable to pay. 
The Directors considered that the interests 
of the Company were affected by these 
claims, and also the interests of the public. 
If these claims were to be charged on the 
East-India Company, the dividends might 
be affected first, and then the territorial 
revenues; and as the charter of the Com- 
pany was within a short time of expiring, 
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the interests of the public was materially 
concerned. He believed that a Bill of 
this kind could not be allowed to pass 
without the consent of the Crown intimated 
by one of his Ministers; and if so, he 
hoped that the Crown would refuse to 
give that consent. At present, he would 
move that the petition be laid on the 
Table, and that the Directors be heard by 
Counsel against the Bill. 

Earl Grey was not at present sufficiently 
informed, as to the merits of the question, 
to be able at present, to give an opinion 
upon it; but he agreed that the subject 
was important, and one which required 
consideration. As to the consent of the 
Crown, he believed that the rule in this 
House was different from that in the other. 
In the House of Commons, a bill respect- 
ing the grant of public money could not 
be entertained without the consent of the 
Crown, intimated by one of its Ministers ; 
but he rather thought that this was not 
here required. That point also, was one 
which ought to be further considered. As 
to the Motion of the noble Lord, he hoped 
that he would withdraw it for the present, 
that some time might be allowed for con- 
sideration. 

Lord Ellenborough: The matter would 
not bear any considerable delay, but he 
would withdraw his Motion for the hearing 
Counsel against the Bill for the present. 
His Lordship withdrew his Motion accord- 
ingly, and gave notice that he would sub- 
mit it again on Friday. 

Petition to be laid on the Table. 


Frencu Expepition to ANconaA.| 
The Earl of Aberdeen rose, pursuant to 
notice, to put some questions to the noble 
Earl at the head of the Administration, 
with a view to elicit some explanation rela- 
tive to the French expedition to Italy, and 
the entrance of the French troops into 
Ancona; and, in doing so, he was aware 
that he might incur the censure of the 
noble Earl, for breaking in upon the order 
and regularity of the proceedings of their 
Lordships’ House. But he begged leave 
to protest against the new system of disci- 
pline which the noble Earl was attempting 
to introduce into their Lordships’ House ; 
he said new system of discipline, because 
he had been a Member of their Lordships’ 
House for twenty-five years, and he knew 
that it had always been the practice to put 
questions, and to call for explanations 
from the Members of Government either 
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with or without notice, and that practice 
the noble Earl, when he sat on the 
Opposition side of the House, had not 
been slow in adopting. Indeed, when he 
sat on the Ministerial benches, he might 
say that they had carried it on continually. 
And it was a matter of great convenience 
that, in this House, there should be such a 
practice. In the other House, frequent 
opportunities occurred of putting questions, 
and calling for explanations when ques- 
tions were before the House—such as on 
occasions of Committees of Supply, into 
which generally the House resolved itself 
twice a week, and on other occasions. 
But in this House, there were no such op- 
portunities, and, therefore, it had been in 
every view found convenient and useful 
that explanations should be called for on 
important subjects, and frankly given, 
without its being necessary to resort to the 
formality of a motion. From the absence 
here of those opportunities which were 
continually occurring in the other House, 
it followed almost as a matter of necessity, 
that a greater latitude should be allowed 
in the mode of obtaining explanations on 
grave and important public questions, 
As for himself, when he had a question to 
put, and the explanation to ask, he had 
always communicated the circumstance, 
either by writing or by previous notice to 
the noble Lords at the other side, from 
whom he expected an answer, and when 
these noble Lords sat on his side of the 
House, and he sat on the side which they 
now occupied, he could not say that ever 
he had to thank them for a similar act of 
courtesy. But, to come to the particular 
subject to which he wished to call the at- 
tention of their Lordships, and respecting 
which, he was anxious for some explana- 
tion from the noble Earl at the head of 
his Majesty’s Administration. He had, 
on a former occasion, requested of the no- 
ble Earl some explanations as to the nature 
and object of the French expedition to 
Italy, and he had asked whether the 
French Government had made any com- 
munication on the subject to Austria and 
Great Britain, and the other powers con- 
cerned. The noble Earl, on that occasion, 
said, that the French Government had 
made communications on the subject both 
to Great Britain and to Austria, and the 
noble Earl, as usual, took the opportunity 
of eulogising the French Government, and 
declaring how much reason there was to 
be perfectly satisfied with the general 
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course of its proceedings. But, however 
much the noble Earl might be disposed to 
condemn anything like a distrust of the 
sincerity of the French Government, and 
a doubt of its determination to avoid a 
violation of the integrity of the territories 
of other powers, yet it would, perhaps, 
be injustice to the noble Earl to say, that 
he was perfectly satisfied with this expedi- 
tion to Italy—and still more, perhaps, 
would it be an injustice to him to say, that 
he was satisfied with the subsequent occu- 
pation or rather capture of Ancona by the 
French. It had always been the policy 
of this country for more than a century, to 
watch the proceedings of the French go- 
vernment with respect to other countries. 
This had always been our policy, whatever 
might be the form of the French govern- 
ment, and by whomsoever administered. 
It had always been the policy of this coun- 
try to look watchfully and with some jea- 
lousy at the extent of interposition or con- 
trol which the French might assume with 
respect to other states, without reference 
to the actual state of France or the go- 
vernment which there prevailed, and such, 
he maintained, ought still to be the policy 
of this country. There was nothing what- 
ever in the present situation of France or 
the nature of its Government, that render- 
ed it unnecessary for this country to watch 
the proceedings of the French in respect 
of other states with the same care and jea- 
lousy as ever. Such had been the policy 
of this country in regard to France for 
more than a century past, and such, he 
contended, it ought still tobe. But he 
denied that these sentiments justified any 
imputation against those who entertained 
them, that they were hostile or unfriendly 
to France. These sentiments did not pro- 
ceed from any hostile or unfriendly feeling 
to France, or any desire to provoke feel- 
ings of hostility towards her on the part of 
other powers. He denied that they pro- 
ceeded from any desire to keep up a feel- 
ing of hostility between this country and 
France, or to provoke wars between them. 
He denied that the effect of such a line of 
policy was to provoke wars with France, 
or to endanger the peace of Europe. On 
the contrary, he maintained, that it was 
the way to preserve the peace of Europe, 
and that the opposite policy was the most 
likely to endanger it, whatever might be 
the condition of France, or the state of its 
government. He was himself, he believed, 
the first Minister in Europe who received 
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the commands of his Sovereign to acknow- 
ledge the Duke of Orleans as king of the 
French, and this was immediately commu- 
nicated to all the other powers ; and if the 
noble Earl would condescend so far as to 
cast his eyes over the productions of his 
pen, which he would yet find in the foreign 
office, he would find an explanation there 
given, of the principles on which the ac- 
knowledgment was founded, and he would 
also probably be convinced by the perusal, 
that there was no desire, on the part of the 
Government of that day, to break the 
peace with France, or to catch at occasions 
of hostility with that country. But while 
he yielded to no man in the desire to 
preserve the relations of peace and amity 
with France, yet he thought it the 
bounden duty of the Government of this 
country, to prevent, if possible, any 
undue act of assumption or power and 
control by France over the other States of 
Europe ; and if they could not be prevented, 
to stigmatize and reprobate such acts when 
committed. He considered that this was 
a course of proceeding called for equally 
by a regard to the interests and the honour 
of this country; and when he looked at 
the late occupation of Ancona by the 
French troops, he could not but consider 
it, while unexplained, as an aggression 
worthy of the worst times of Napoleon ; 
and, if resorted to without any previous 
communication to the other powers, he 
considered it as worse than any act of ag- 
gression by Buonaparte—inasmuch as ag- 
gression by treachery and fraud was worse 
than open and avowed violence. He held 
in his hand a note which had been ad- 
dressed by the Cardinal Bernetti, minister 
of the Pope, to the French Ambassador, 
on the subject of the aggression in question, 
He did not think it necessary to read that 
note totheir Lordships, as he presumed that 
they were well acquainted with it; but 
the short facts were, that the French ex- 
pedition on the 22nd of February arrived 
off the port of Ancona—that the Captain of 
the Papal forces in the fortress of that 
place went on board the French squadron, 
and offered the assistance and services 
usually rendered by one friendly State to 
another—that the ceremonies of landing 
were settled—and that it was agreed that 
the French troops should land on the fol- 
lowing morning—that, in point of fact, 
the French troops landed in the middle of 
the night, or very early in the morning, 
advanced to the walls, and forced an en- 
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trance at one of the gates, and compelled 
the Papal troops to surrender the fortress 
—and that this surrender was made by 
the Commander of the forces distinctly 
and avowedly from compulsion, and a de- 
sire to spare the effusion of blood. When 
he first read this note, as it appeared in 
the newspapers, he really could not be- 
lieve that it was a genuine and au- 
thentic document, and concluded that it 
was merely an instance of that species of 
wit with which some people amused them- 
selves at the expense of newspaper editors, 
who were apt to be misled by their anxiety 
for priority of intelligence. But, on fur- 
ther inquiry, he found reason to alter his 
opinion, for the authenticity of the docu- 
ment was fully confirmed. Now, with 
what objects had such a step been taken 
by the French government? Was it in 
concert with or for the purpose of assist- 
ing the Pope? Was it in concert with or 
for the purpose of assisting Austria? 
Was it in concert with or for the purpose 
of supporting the rebels? Or was it for 
the purpose of promoting the views of M. 
Perier at home? He was not called upon 
to give any opinion onthe sufficiency of the 
grounds on which Austria interfered in the 
disputes between the Pope and his sub- 
jects, and entered the Papal territory ; 
but the grounds were intelligible and the 
object was open and avowed. It was 
communicated to the Allies, and openly 
proclaimed, but nobody thought of imput- 
ing to Austria any other object than that 
which she avowed. The interference of 
Austria might be justified even upon the 
alleged new doctrines, as to interference 
and non-interference, promulgated by the 
noble Lords on the other side, and which, 
after all, were nothing more than the prin- 
ciples promulgated by my Lord Castle- 
reagh ten years ago. Indeed, every man 
of sense, who had attended to these mat- 
ters, must be aware that Austria had good 
grounds to interfere. A revolt takes place 
in the districts bordering on her territories, 
and there is an avowed purpose of 
extending this to the Austrian States ; 
and the Jawful Sovereign of the revolted 
States invites the Austrians into his 
territories in order to restore tranquil- 
lity, and they enter accordingly to re- 
storetranquillity, and by that means to pre- 
serve tranquillity in their own territories. 
This kind of interference might be justi- 
fied on sound principles of policy. Still, 
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France was bound to approve even of that 
interference. France might have a right 
to judge for herself on that head. But 
then, if the French thought proper to ob- 
ject to this interference, they ought to 
have addressed themselves to Austria on 
the subject, and not tothe Pope. Sup- 
pose the entrance of Austrian troops into 
the Papal territory could not be justified, 
was that any justification of the aggression 
on the partot France? This was, indeed, 
punishing the Pope for Ceesar’s crimes. 
The French aggression was certainly not 
justified by the proceedings of Austria, 
and, indeed, they themselves did not pre- 
tend to justify it on thatground. Hehad 
looked carefully into the late elaborate 
exposition made by M. Casimir Perier, in 
the French Chambers of Deputies, of the 
foreign policy of his government. He 
had read it two or three times over, in 
order to ascertain whether it afforded any 
explanation of this aggression on the Pope’s 
territories, and he confessed, that after 
all the pains he had taken, he was just as 
wise as before. No doubt the noble Ear! 
had perused the document with equal care, 
and if hé had been able to make out from 
it any explanation of this proceeding, per- 
haps he would be so kind as to communi- 
cate the information to the House. As 
for himself, he found many fine words 
there, but no explanation. He found that 
the expedition was undertaken for the in- 
terests of the Roman Catholic religion— 
for the interests of the Holy See—for the 
preservation of the integrity of the Pope’s 
dominions—for the support of national in- 
stitutions—for the prevention of collision, 
and the preservation of the peace of the 
civilized world. He should rather have 
thought that the object was, to produce 
every one of those effects which the Presi- 
dent of the Council contended it was 
meant to prevent. It ought to be ob- 
served, that M. Casimer Perier was in 
possession of this very protest of the Pope 
at the time when he made this exposition. 
He had said, that he would not read the 
whole of it, as he presumed their Lord- 
ships were acquainted with it; but, with 
their Lordships permission, he would read 
the concluding passage, and that was as 
follows :—* His Holiness formally protests 
against the violation of the Papal territory, 
which was accomplished on the morning 
of the 23rd of February by the French 
squadron: against all the attacks com- 
mitted at the same time against his Sove- 
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reignty, and against the infraction of the 
sanitary laws by the squadron, and de- 
clares the French government responsible 
for whatever consequences may result from 
these acts. His Holiness demands that 
the French troops, who have entered in a 
hostile manner into Ancona, do depart 
from that city immediately. Amidst the 
deep displeasure which his Holiness de- 
rives from such an unhappy event, he 
feels confident that he will obtain from the 
French government that just reparation 
which he demands.” This document was 
in the possession of M. Perier at the 
time he made his exposition, and he was, 
therefore, perfectly aware of the precise 
point on which explanation was required, 
and vet he had given nothing like a satis- 
factory explanation. In what condition 
did these two States then stand with re- 
spect to each other? Were they not in a 
state of war? Whether the city of Ancona 
was taken by regular siege or by sudden 
assault—whether the Papal forces were at- 
tacked and subdued after a conflict, or found 
themselves forced to disarm and surrender, 
in order to prevent an effusion of blood, 
the proceeding was the same in principle. 
The Papal troops might surrender without 
striking a blow, but the violation of the 
territory was the same as if they had been 
subdued after a fierce resistance, and the 
state of war was fully produced. There 
was one expression in the protest which 
was worthy of serious notice, as it pointed 
out an additional character of extravagance 
to this most extraordinary proceeding— 
and that was, the expression which referred 
to the violation of the sanitary laws of the 
State. It was difficult for the people of 
this country to understand the effects upon 
the feelings of the Italians by a violation 
of these laws, and the alarm which an 
event of that kind was calculated to pro- 
duce in that country. There was at that 
time among the French squadron a frigate 
from Algiers, which was performing qua- 
rantine; and every individual who landed 
in the Papal territory from that frigate 
was liable to suffer the punishment of 
death by the sanitary laws. This viola- 
tion, therefore, of the sanitary laws was an 
additional outrage to the Papal States, 
calculated to produce anarchy and con- 
fusion, and to add the evils of pestilence 
to those of war. He mentioned this last 
circumstance in order to show the total 
absence of all consideration on the part of 
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this expedition to Italy, and the just feel- 
ings of indignation and alarm which it was 
calculated to produce in tie Papal go- 
vernment. So that on the whole, this was 
an outrage so strange and extraordinary, 
that it was unparalleled in the history of 
civilized nations. It was so very extra- 
ordinary a proceeding, that he was in hopes 
that the French Government itself was 
not responsible for it; and that such an 
explanation might still be given as would 
remove the danger to the peace of the 
civilized world, which must be very im- 
minent. As matters at present appeared 
to stand, there could be no doubt but 
that the peace of the civilized world was 
seriously endangered by this most extra- 
ordinary and preposterous proceeding, and 
he hoped, therefore, that the noble Earl 
would be able to state that the French 
government totally disavowed this act 
of the Commander of their troops, and 
had given satisfactory explanations to all 
the nations concerned in the preservation 
of the fundamental interventional laws of 
civilized States. It was to give the noble 
Earl an opportunity for affording the pro- 
per explanation, that he now called the 
attention of their Lordships to the subject. 

Earl Grey had listened to the speech of 
the noble Earl with surprise, not unmin- 
gled with regret, the rather, as he thought 
it was understood that the noble Earl 
would, so far from provoking or entering 
upon a lengthened discussion, frame his 
question so, that it might be disposed of in 
a very few minutes. The noble Earl, 
however, in thus making a question, which 
admitted of a brief and simple answer, the 
pretext for expressing at length, and in 
strong language, his views and opinions 
on a variety of questions connected with 
our foreign relations had only repeated his 
conduct on former occasions. But the 
noble Earl had justified himself on the 
ground that he had only followed the 
usual course adopted by others, and the 
noble Earl thought proper to express an 
apprehension that in so doing he would 
expose himself to his (Earl Grey’s) cen- 
sure. He, however, did not assume to 
himself the prerogative of inflicting cen- 
sures on these occasions, nor did he claim 
for himself the distinction of having in- 
troduced a new species of discipline into 
the discussions in that House. He was 
perfectly aware that it had been the prac- 
tice of that House to allow the putting of 
questions to Ministers, and asking for ex- 
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planations with respect to matters of im- 
portance when explanation might pro- 
perly be called for, and might be given 
consistently with a due regard to the 
public interest. The convenience of this 
practice, when kept under proper restric- 
tion and within proper bounds, was obvi- 
ous; and he would be ready to give such 
answers and explanations to questions put, 
under the modifications which he had 
mentioned, as his sense of what was due 
to the public interests would allow him to 
give. It was not to the putting of ques- 
tions, nor to the calling for explanations 
on proper occasions, that he objected. 
What he deprecated was, the putting of 
questions, not for the mere purpose of 
eliciting explanation where explanation 
could be properly given, but merely as a 
pretence for declamation against the Go- 
vernment, by assuming certain proposi- 
tions as true in regard to matters which 
were still in progress, and with respect to 
which, for that or some other reasons, 
Government could not give an immediate 
explanation. He objected to these ques- 
tions only when they were made the pre- 
tence of assailing Ministers with arguments 
or declamatory statements on matters into 
the discussion of which the Ministers 
could not enter, because they were not ina 
situation to be thoroughly discussed con- 
sistently with a due regard to the public 
service, and when the putting of them 
could not possibly be attended with any 
beneficial result, while they might be 
attended with much inconvenience and 
mischief. Against questions put with 
these improper views, and in that improper 
spirit and temper, he had protested, and 
would protest, without pretending to intro- 
duce any new discipline into the discus- 
sions of that House, and he would not be 
provoked, by any observations of the noble 
Earl, to depart from the course which he 
thought becoming in him to adopt on 
such occasions; but passing by the noble 
Earl’s vituperative declamation against 
the Government, he would at once come 
to the plain statement of facts.. The noble 
Earl had expressed his hope that such an 
explanation would be given as that the 
apprehensions of war, which present ap- 
pearances seemed to indicate, would be 
removed ; but if the noble Earl was sincere 
in that hope, it would have been well if he 
had waited for that explanation before he 
indulged in declamatory statements, which 
could only be calculated to produce feel 
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ings of animosity and hostility, and to en- 
danger that general peace which the noble 
Earl professed himself to be so anxious 
to preserve. If the noble Earl was really 
disposed to preserve that good under- 
standing between Great Britain and France, 
upon which it was admitted that the peace 
of the country would depend, why did the 
noble Earl, under the pretence of asking 
questions, enter upon a declamatory attack 
on the conduct of the French government, 
without waiting till the explanation could 
be given, or till it was ascertained whether 
at the moment it could be given or not? 
Was the course adopted by the noble Earl 
that which was most likely to be adopted 
by one who was anxious to preserve the 
good understanding between Great Britain 
and France, and the consequent peace of 
Europe. The noble Earl had referred to 
the exposition of the French president of 
the council in the chamber of deputies, 
in which speech the noble Earl, had no 
doubt, found many things which were not 
very palatableto him. He had also looked 
at that exposition, as the noble Earl had 
very properly supposed him to have done, 
and perhaps there might be some things 
on which he might have wished that the 
exposition had been more explicit ; but, at 
all events, the noble Earl ought not to 
have confined his views to some particular 
portions of the speech, without looking at 
the other passages, and the general result. 
It was impossible to deny that the exposi- 
tion did contain many passages which 
were highly satisfactory to every lover of 
the peace of the world, and which afforded 
a strong security to other governments as 
to the moderation of the views of the go- 
vernment of France, and had consequently 
the best tendency to preserve the general 
peace. Such appeared to him to be the 
general result of that exposition. The 
noble Earl had accused him of being 
always ready to seize the opportunities for 
eulogising the French government. He 
confessed that he was glad when he found 
good reason for eulogising it, and he 
thought that the disposition so to do, 
where there appeared good grounds for 
eulogy, was much more likely to preserve 
the good understanding betweeen Great 
Britain and France, and consequently the 
peace of Europe, than the course adopted 
by the noble Earl, of being always dis- 
posed to accuse the French government 
of being prone to resort to unjustifiable 
and criminal attacks on the territories and 
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the institutions of other states. In saying 
this he had gone beyond what he had 
originally intended to say, and he came 
now to the particular question in which 
the noble Earl called for explanation. 
The noble Earl had truly stated that, he 
had before called upon him for an explan- 
ation as to this expedition to Italy, and 
he admitted, that in answering the noble 
Earl on that occasion, he had had great 
pleasure in being able to speak of the 
conduct of the French government in the 
manner to which the noble Earl alluded. 
He had then answered that the French 
government had made communications to 
Great Britain and Austria on the subject 
of sending troops to Italy, but as to the 
particulars of that communication he did 
not think that he was called upon to enter 
into an explanation. But when the news 
arrived that the French troops had landed, 
and had occupied Ancona in the manner 
stated in the note and protest of the Pope’s 
minister, Cardinal Bernetti, he could only 
say, that the news had come by surprise 
on the Government of this country, and 
that it came equally by surprise on the 
French government. The consequence 
was, that the Act was immediately dis- 
avowed by the French government as 
being contrary to the instructions given to 
the commander of the expedition, and that 
an immediate communication was made 
by the French government to the govern- 
ments of the Pope and Austria, that 
orders had been given for the recall of 
that officer, and this communication was 
accompanied by assurances which were 
calculated to be satisfactory to them. 
Upon the whole, the consequence was, 
that whatever might be the opinion of the 
noble Earl as to this transaction, it was 
not likely to affect the general peace of 
Europe. He certainly was not disposed 
to dispute the principle of the noble Earl 
—that everything affecting the general 
peace of Europe must be matter of anxiety 
to Great Britain. He had himself advo- 
cated and maintained that principle, and 
he still adhered to it, without at all pledg- 
ing himself to carry it out to questions 
more or less remotely connected with the 
tranquillity of Europe. He would further 
say, that what had recently happened at 
Ancona on its first appearance bore a 
character of that description—it did ap- 
pear immediately connected with the peace 
of Europe; but what Ministers had done 
under that persuasion, they could not 
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properly be called upon to state; imme- | 


diate measures were, however, taken, which 
were well received by the French govern- 
ment, and they were communicated to the 
Austrian minister, who expressed his entire 
satisfaction. Nay, more; there was not 
the least doubt that they gave the same 
satisfaction at Vienna, because they were 
only an anticipation of a request since 
received from that Court. These were 
the circumstances, and having stated them, 
he wished to ask even the noble Earl, 
whether it was convenient to force Minis- 
ters into further explanations? His hopes 
were confident that these transactions 
(which he again said had occasioned him 
much surprise and concern) would not 
ultimately lead to consequences dangerous 
to the peace of Europe. He was ready to 
admit, that the noble Earl had a full right, 
if he found the King’s Government act- 
ing on aly question in a manner inconsist- 
ent with the honour and interests of the 
country, to stigmatise (that was his word) 
their conduct. While he admitted the 
_right, he did not deny the consequences ; 
if the honour and interest of the country 
had been sacrificed, there was no stigma 
too marked, no punishment too severe, for 
the guilty. All he in candour asked was, 
that the noble Earl would wait until he 
had the proof that such a disgraceful 
course had been pursued. He trusted 
that it would be seen, whenever it was 
found necessary to inquire, that the pre- 
sent Ministers were free from any such 
reproach. He hoped that what he had 
said would be satisfactory to the House, 
but he could not sit down without depre- 
cating a practice not consonant with con- 
venience—not consonant with justice— 
not consonant with the rules and orders laid 
down by the House ; for without a motion, 
under the pretence of putting a ques- 
tion, the noble Earl had entered into a 
detailed statement, and had pronounced 
strong opinions upon measures in progress, 
while the King’s Ministers were precluded 
from both explanation and discussion. 
More than this he would not say on the 
present occasion ; and if the debate should 
proceed (which regularly it could not do, 
and advantageously he was equally sure 
it could not do), nothing should provoke 
him to make any additional statement. 
The Earl of Aberdeen said, he could 
not, after what had taken place, regret that 
he had called the attention of the noble 
Earl to the subject. He could not have 
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expected more from the noble Earl than 
he had stated ; and he felt perfectly satis- 
fied for the present with the extent of the 
information he had obtained. He must, 
at the same time, say, that he had not at- 
tempted to throw any stigma on the 
Government, though he had declared that, 
under particular circumstances, it would 
be his duty to stigmatize them for having 
neglected the honour and interests of the 
country. He trusted that nothing had 
fallen from him calculated to embarrass 
the negotiations in which the Government 
was engaged; for he assured the noble 
Earl he had no such intention. 


Beteium.] The Duke of Wellington 
said, he should not say one word as to the 
topic which had just been under dis- 
cussion, but he rose for the purpose of ad- 
verting to another part of the speech of 
M. Perier, which, in his opinion, seemed 
to imply that certain proceedings had 
taken place derogatory to the character of 
his Majesty’s Ministers, as well as to the 
characters of their allies. He alluded to 
the armed interference in the affairs of 
Belgium by France. He begged to ask 
the noble Earl (Earl Grey), to examine 
the correspondence upon this matter, with 
a view to prepare himself foramotion which 
he (the Duke of Wellington) would submit 
to the House on Friday next, calling for 
the production of papers. His reason for 
bringing forward this motion was, because 
he was anxious that the British Govern- 
ment and its allies should stand where 
they did stand, and to do justice to the 
French government, by showing that they 
never took any other view of the affairs of 
Belgium than that which had been adopt- 
ed by the Government of this country. 
The noble Duke concluded by giving no- 
tice for Friday. 

Earl Grey was desirous that the noble 
Duke should particularize the papers 
he referred to. His intimation was too 
general. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he should 
move for the Orders in Council, on and 
subsequent to the 2nd of February, 1831, 
and also for copies of the correspondence 
between the French Secretary of State 
and the British Ambassador at Paris. 

Lord Goderich said, that the Orders in 
Council were already on the Table of the 
House, as was also a portion of the other 
papers. ‘The better way would be for the 
noble Duke to send to the Foreign-office 
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a list of the papers he required, and they 
should be prepared. 


Agricultural Labourers’ 


Titnes.] Lord Cloncurry took that 
opportunity to say, thata speech made by 
a noble Peer (Earl Wicklow), on a former 
night, had given great pain to a respect- 
able Magistrate in Ireland, who was 
charged by the noble Earl with having 
told the peasantry to resist the payment of 
tithes. The gentleman in question de- 
nied that he had done any thing of the 
sort, and alleged that the whole story was 
destitute of the slightest foundation. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, he had made 
no charge against any individual. The 
charge he made was against the Govern- 
ment, and if any member of the Govern- 
ment should venture to contradict that 
statement, he was prepared to support it. 

Lord Plunkett said, that, certainly, the 
noble Earl (The Earl of Wicklow) when 
he made his statement, had made no re- 
ference to any particular person or place, 
nor did he even mention the name of 
any part of Ireland. Still, what had 
fallen from the noble Earl rendered it 
proper that he should make a short state- 
ment on the subject. When he heard of 
the matter in question, he thought it right 
to institute an inquiry, but first he caused 
the statement to be verified by oath. When, 
however, the Gentleman came to make his 
defence, he proved, by no less than six 
affidavits, that he was entirely guiltless of 
what was unfairly imputed to him. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that the con- 
tradiction of the noble and learned Lord 
did not apply to the charge which he had 
brought forward. 

Lord Holland said, he must call the 
noble Earl to order. There was no ques- 
tion before the House. 

Subject dropped. 


Prosecutions (IrELanp.)] The Earl 
of Wicklow asked, if there was any ob- 
jection to lay before the House the affi- 
davits of Mr. Green, the resident Magis- 
trate of Kilkenny, respecting the proceed- 
ings instituted in that county by the 
Attorney-General, upon which he founded 
his application for stopping the Kilkenny 
trials. 

Viscount Melbourne said, the noble 
Earl ought to give notice of his Motion ; 
and if Government thought it discreet to 
do so, the papers would be granted. 

Earl Grey said, that such motions were 
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extremely inconvenient. Mr. Green had 
made an affidavit with a view to have 
those trials postponed, and the Court had 
thought it right to accede to his request. 
The application, in fact, appeared to the 
Judge to be such as justified the postpone- 
ment of the trials, and a discussion upon 
the subject, before they were finally dis- 
posed of, would be very inconvenient. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that, in the 
whole course of his parliamentary experi- 
ence, he had neverknown a more extraordi- 
nary motion than that of the noble Earl, to 
have a paper that, under the circumstances, 
could not be granted, The Irish Attorney 
General, after one verdict of acquittal, had 
thought it right to apply for the postpone- 
ment of the other trials, and now the noble 
Earl called for the information upon which 
the Attorney-General had exercised his 
discretion, Hehardly knew wheresuch a 
motion would lead them to. Every secret, 
however delicate, and every confidence, 
however sacred, would be liable to be 
violated, if Government was obliged to 
assent to such a motion. The affidavits 
filed by the Attorney-General had satis- 
fied the Court, and they ought to satisfy 
their Lordships also. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, he had only 
asked the question as to whether there 
was any objection to the Motion. As 
there was an objection, he should not 
move for the paper. 


AcricutturaL Lanourers’ Em- 
PLOYMENT Brixx.] Lord Kenyon, in 
moving the committal of the Agricultural 
Labourers’ Employment Bill, said, his ob- 
ject was, not to give encouragement to 
the inclosure of waste lands, but to allot 
one-seventh of all commons and waste 
lands hereafter to be inclosed for the poor. 
He did not wish their Lordships to give 
their assent to a General Inclosure Act, 
but he thought nothing could so much 
tend to raise the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourers, as putting them upon the 
footing of small farmers. He was of 
opinion—and their Lordships would, he 
had no doubt, agree with him in that 
opinion—that it would not be desirable to 
burthen such persons with the payment of 
tithes; and he, therefore, proposed, by 
this Bill, that all waste lands inclosed 
under its provisions should be exempted 
from tithes, and that a portion of such 
land should be allotted in lieu of them. 

The Duke of Northumberland did not 
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object to the principle of the Bill, but 
he entertained some doubts as to the 
mode in which it would affect the rights 
of Lords of Manors and Lords of Forests. 
Consequently, he wished for further 
time to examine its details. He would, 
at the same time, say, that there were 
large tracts of land in Northumber- 
land, which, during the war, had been 
converted to tillage, but were now again 
laid down with grass. Some of these 
might, probably, be usefully converted 
for the purposes of the Bill. 

The Marquis of Salisbury assured the 
noble Duke, that the rights to which he 
alluded, were carefully guarded in the 
Bill. 

The Earl of Carnarvon did not think 
the Bill calculated to confer much benefit 
on the poor, as small allotments of good 
land near their cottages were much better 
than large allotments of bad land, probably 
at a distance from their abodes. He was 
afraid that the quality of the land they 
were likely to get under this Bill would be 
found of the worst description. He thought 
that their Lordships ought to look, not 
only at the principle, but at the details of 
the Bill, and these details he thought most 
defective. But, supposing that these de- 
tails were not so objectionable as he 
thought them, still the Bill was defective 
in the mode in which it proposed to 
carry the enactments into effect. As the 
Bill now stood, a majority of the holders 
of the land in a certain district might in- 
close it, while the owner of two-thirds of 
the land in that district might be abroad, 
and the inclosure might be made, without 
his having the least knowledge of what 
was going on; and then, when he came 
back, might find that it had been inclosed 
in his absence. The Bill did not seem 
to him sufficiently to protect the rights of 
absent parties. 

Lord Suffield regretted, that something 
had not yet been done for the relief of so 
valuable and large a body of men as 
agricultural labourers; he hoped, how- 
ever, that this subject would, ere long, 
occupy the attention of Government. He 
was well aware, that Ministers had been 
so much occupied by the great measure of 
Reform, that they could not conveniently 
turn their attention to this subject. With 
respect to the present Bill, he believed 
that it would be beneficial to the labourer 
rather to have land near his cottage, than 
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The Bishop of Bath and Wells enter- 
tained an objection to giving a poor man 
so large a portion of land as two acres, 
believing that he would not be able to cul- 
tivate it to advantage. He would, how- 
ever, reserve his objections till the House 
went into Committee. 

The Earl of Falmouth recommended his 
noble friend near him to postpone the 
Committee until Monday-week. 

Lord Kenyon consented to the sug- 
gestion. 

Committee postponed. 


et scer once — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 13, 1832. 


Minutgs.)] Bill brought in. By Mr. Sprine Rice, for 
granting certain Duties in Sugar to his Majesty for a limited 
time for the Service of the year 1832. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hopegs, of the total 
Amount of Money levied for the Poor and County Rates, 
for the year ending the 25th of March, 1832, and how the 
same was applied, with a Statement from the Respective 
Overseers, whether Select Vestries prevailed, or Assistant 
Overseers were employed in their respective Parishes; also 
of the Number of Persons Employed on, and the Ex- 
penses of maintaining the Parochial Roads during the 
same period, and the Number of Persons Employed in 
other Labour by their Respective Parishes: —On the Mo- 
tion of Mr. Sprine Rick, of the Number of Persons com- 
mitted for Trial for Criminal Offences in England and 
Wales during the last twenty-one years, to be divided into 
three distinct periods of seven years each, with the Number 
of Convictions and Sentences &c.; and the same Returns 
for London and Middlesex, exclusively. 

Petitions presented. By Lord STANLEY, from the In- 
habitants of Hawkshead, in favour of the Factories Re- 
gulation Bill:—By Mr. Lampert, from the Inhabit- 
ants of the United Parishes of Rosscarberry, and 
Kilkeranmere, Kiltenell, Clonegoose, Ardrahan, Abbert, 
Newcastle, Ratoath, and Kellaban; and by Mr. Wisk, 

from the Inhabitants of Clogher, Carrick-on-Suir, Kileash, 
and Templetney, against the Tithe System in Ireland; 
from the Freemen and Freeholders of Galway, generally ; 
the Guild of Weavers and Sawyers; the Roman Catholic 
Merchants and Freemen; the Protestant Freemen, and of 
Members of the Irish Bar connected with that place; and 
by Mr. Crampton, from the Catholic Freemen, praying 
for a reduction of Stamp Duties on the Admission of Free- 
men, and for the preservation of the peculiar Franchise of 
that place :—By Lord STaNLEy, from the Freeholders and 
Inhabitants of Charlton Row, against the General Registry 
Bill. 


Drorrep Orpers.] The Speaker 
said—‘*‘ The time has now come when it is 
necessary some arrangement should be 
made respecting the dropped Orders of 
yesterday. It is impossible for me to ad- 
vert to the circumstance of no House* 





[ * The Speaker’s allusion is to the fact of the 
House not having met the day before on ac- 
count of the death of his mother. Lord 
Althorp stood at the door to announce the 
intelligence to such Gentlemen as might 
have come down in ignorance of the death 
of Mrs. Manners Sutton, and prevent their 
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having been made, without feelings of 
the deepest obligation and gratitude for 
the great kindness and consideration 
evinced towards me upon this as well as 
upon every other occasion, ever since 
Thad the honour of presiding in this Chair. 

Lord Althorp moved that the dropped 
Orders of yesterday be read before the 
Orders of the Day. 


Frencu Expepition To AwNcona.] 
Sir Richard Vyvyan said, he would take 
that opportunity to put some questions to 
the noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Department on the subject of the French 
expedition to Ancona. On two previous 
occasions, when questions had been pro- 
posed to his Majesty’s Ministers on the 
subject, they had stated their inability to 
afford the House any information; but as 
some time had since elapsed, he hoped 
now to be more fortunate. Since he had 
last called attention to the subject he had 
seen a protest issued by the Pope, in 
which there were some passages which 
proved that an invasion had been made 
into the Papal dominions. As the pro- 
test had, he presumed, been read by al- 
most every Member of that House, he 
would merely trouble them with an ex- 
tract, solely with a view of proving that 
an invasion had been made. The hon. 
Baronet read the following passage :— 


“ On the 23rd of February, at three o’clock 
in the morning, the French troops landed 
clandestinely, and placed ashore 1,500 men, 
who began by throwing down the gate called 
Marello, which was not guarded ; from thence 
they proceeded to make themselves masters of 
the gates of the city, disarming, at the same 
time, the Papal guards. They surprised with 
about one battalion, the guards of the dwel- 
ing of Colonel Lazzorini, Commander of the 
fort and city. They then sent up to the gates 
of the Colonel’s residence a serjeant of the 
Papal guards, whose voice was known to the 
people of the House, and at whose demand 
the doors were opened by them. Colonel— 
immediately presented himself to the Com- 
mander, and declared to him that he was a 
prisoner of war of France until such time as 
he ordered the fortress to be delivered up to 
him. The Commander refused to do so, and 
the Colonel caused him to be conducted, with 
the Adjutant Major of the Papal troops, to 
the Palace of the Pro-Legate, to which place 
the Colonel himself returned, to intimate to 
the Commander that he should not be set at 
liberty until the fortress was delivered up. 
Upon receiving another refusal, he declared 
that the Commander, as well as the Officers, 
functionaries, and military employés, were 
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prisoners, granting them, on the parole of the 
Commander, permission to consider the city 
as their prison.” 


Such being the state of things, it was, of 
course, but natural to suppose that some 
explanation would be called for, not only 
by the Government of England, but by the 
members of the Chambers of Deputies in 
France; and, accordingly, he found that, in 
reply to a question from some member of 
the French opposition, M. Perier had, on 
the 27th of last month, made a long state- 
ment in the Chamber of Deputies, which 
clearly proved that France, in what she 
had done in the dominions of the Pope, 
had acted without any consultation with 
the other Powers of Europe, thereby tak- 
ing on herself the business of meddling in 
the affairs of the internal States of Europe, 
whose existence principally depended on 
the just balance of power. The passage 
which he thought particularly deserving 
of attention was this :— 

“But France has still other duties to fulfil ; 
she knows that the re-establishment of physi- 
cal order is not sufficient to ensure solidly 
the tranquillity of nations, unless it be accom- 
panied by the satisfaction of those legitimate 
and enlightened demands which are addressed 
peaceably to the heads of States. Thus, with 
the view of serving the government of the 
Pope, which has been exposed to so sharp an 
attack, as well as with that of maintaining ge- 
neral order, and that balance which we have had 
in view, our Government has employed every 
possible mode of persuasion with the Holy See, 
hoping to obtain ameliorations in favour of 
those cities which had been placed under its 
authority, and thus to prevent, by modifica- 
tions wisely suited to the country, those trou- 
bles, the return and the repression of which, 
by foreign aid, ought to be guarded against, 
faithful to its policy, the definition of which I 
have given, the Government for its own in. 
terest, as well as for that of the Papal go- 
vernment, and always with the maintenance 
of peace as before, to star which all 
causes of collision and of umbrage must be 
avoided—the Government being principally 
instigated by the endeavour to found the se- 
curity of the Pope’s power upon more stable 
means than those of a periodical repression, 
conceived it to be their duty to take a deter- 
mination, which, so far from appearing an ob~ 
stacle to the solution of difficulties which were 
to be resolved, appeared, on the contrary, 
likely to render that solution more expeditious : 
it was with this end that our troops disem- 
barked at Ancona on the 23rd February. As 
was the case with our expedition to Belgium, 
our expedition to Ancona, conceived in the 
general interest of peace, as well as in support 
of the political interest of France, will have 
the effect of giving new activity to those nego= 
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tiations in which all the Powers will concur, 
with the view of ensuring, at the same time, 
the security of the Papal government, and the 
tranquillity of its States by efficacious and dur- 
able means.” 

Now, he begged to ask, what would be 
the consequences if such a principle as 
that by which M. Perier vindicated the 
conduct of the French government was 
acted upon towards England? He con- 
fessed that his motive in calling the at- 
tention of Parliament to the subject was, 
not to defend the Papal government, but 
to direct attention to the interests of Eng- 
land; which were indirectly affected by 
the course which the French had adopted. 
‘The Allied Powers might, with almost as 
much justice, declare against the mode of 
trial in force in England as insufficient 
for the protection of order or preserit a 
remonstrance to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment representing that a part of these 
realms were periodically disturbed in such a 
“way as to require measures of coercion be- 
yond the ordinary law of the land, and 
that a Congress had been held in which it 
‘had been resolved that the peace of Europe 
required the interference of the Allies to 
adjust the differences between his Majesty’s 
Government and the people of Ireland, 
without the intervention of the British 
Parliament. Although it might appear 
that what he had already quoted, was 
explicit enough, the opposition in the 
French Chamber was not satisfied and 
on the 8th of March, the French minis- 
ter again asked by General La Fayette for 
details upon questions of foreign policy, 
spoke as follows :— 


French Expedition 


“ As to the Italian question, I would again 
ask the chamber if it were possible to enter 
into more clear and precise explanations 
than those which have been already given? 
I have said, that the Austrians, having occu- 
pied Bologna, the government was obliged 
to take a step in the interests of France as a 
continental power, and as having to protect 
considerable religious interests in I'rance, 
which demand the more protection, as, in se- 
parating the tempcral power from the spiritual 
influence, it behoves us to protect them in the 
spiritual chief of the Church abroad, so as to 
prove that the Government is really a protect- 
or, not only of material interest, but also of 
moral and religious interest, of that sentiment 
which should never disappear in the nation. 
At the same time, I should explain to the 
Chamber all that we have done in our attempt 
to obtain ameliorations on the behalf of the 
inhabitants of the Legation, we have never 
ceased, in concert with the different Powers, 
as may be done by one Government to another, 
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from giving advice in favour of such ameliora- 
tions; this advice has been more or léss sur- 
cessful, and it is not out fault that it did not 
always succeed.” 


This speech strongly reminded him of those 
of Cromwell on occasions when he did not 
wish his Parliament to understand him. 
One thing, however, was perfectly plain, 
namely, that the interference of France 
took place contrary to the wish of the Pope. 
His object, therefore, was, to inquire from 
the noble Lord, whether the protest of the 
Pope was to be considered as an official 
document—whether, in fact, the Minis- 
ters of Great Britain had received such 
official information as to enable them to 
say, that the document, protesting as it 
did against the occupation of Ancona by a 
foreign Power with which England was in 
alliance was authentic. He assured the 
House that he felt as much as any man 
could the necessity of preserving peace ; 
but, at the same time, he felt the necessity 
of watching the interests of Great Britain. 
The surest way to bring on a war was, to 
uppear not to see what was evident to every 
person, that France was determined to take 
the lead in the affairs of Europe. He wished 
for the continuance of peace. It was for 
the interest of both countries that it should 
continue. If, however, there was such a 
thingas French honour, there was also such 
a thing as British honour. He was not to 
suppose that the Government of this coun- 
try did not or would not expostulate. He 
felt assured that they would expostulate, 
and that an apology must yet be made to 
the Papal government for this encroach- 
ment on it asanindependent Power. The 
only question he should put to his noble 
friend was this, whether he had official 
notification that the protest ascribed to 
Cardinal Bernetti was authentic or not ? 
Viscount Palmerston was happy to be 
able at length to give his hon. friend a direct 
answer, as he considered himself unfor- 
tunate in having had questions frequently 
put to him of late, particularly by his hon. 
friend which it was not consistent with his 
duty to answer. But he was now able to 
inform the hon. Baronet that his Majesty’s 
Government had received from one of his 
Majesty’s Ministers abroad, the copy of a 
document, similar to that which the hon. 
Baronet had seen in the newspapers, and 
to which his question referred. The hon. 
Baronet might, therefore, assure himself 
that the paper in question was a correct 
copy of the protest of the Pope, making 
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allowances, perhaps, for errors in the 
translation. The answer he gave on the 
23rd of February to the question put by 
his hon. friend was twofold. In the first 
place, he said he had reason to know that 
the expedition was in preparation; and, 
secondly he stated, that he had then no in- 
formation of its having sailed, and such 
was the fact at the time. His hon. friend 
said, the manner in which the French 
troops behaved at Ancona was inconsist- 
ent with the independence of States. 
That opinion was not entertained by him 
and his hon. friend alone, but by the 
French government also, for the foreign 
Ministers at the court of France was in- 
formed, without delay, that the French 
Officer in command at Ancona had ex- 
ceeded his orders, and was recalled. In 
putting questions rélating to such nice 
matters the hon. Baronet always prefaced 
them by saying, that he was desirous of 
the maintenance of peace between France 
and England, and that its preservation 
was important to the interests, not only of 
England, but of all Europe. If such were 
the sentiments of his hon. friend, certainly 
he took a strange way of demonstrating 
the peacefulness of his disposition, by 
endeavouring to goad his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters into proceedings which, to say the 
least of them, would in the end excite un- 
friendly discussions between the two Go- 
vernments. For his part he was at a loss 
to understand on what principle it was, 
that his hon. friend supposed that Eng- 
land ‘was bound to the defence of the Pa- 
pal territory more than of any other part 
of Europe. He was, however, as sensible 
as his hon. friend that anything which 
would have the effect of disturbing the 
balance of power would be injurious to 
the interests of England. But he could 
not acknowledge that there was any pa- 
rallel in the case of the French occupation 
of Ancona to that supposititions case which 
his noble friend had put respecting Ire- 
land. If it should ever occur that the 
King of this country should be compelled 
to call upon foreign troops to assist him 
in restoring peace in any part of these 
realms, then he would say, that the inde- 
pendence of England was at an end. 

Mr. Pigott said, that although the 
French government denied that they had 
taken possession of Ancona with hostile 
intentions, as respected the Pope, yet the 
fact was, that they held it in opposition 
to the expressed wishes of that Sovereign: 
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He called on the House and the Govern- 
ment to remember that this was the sixth 
military expedition of the French since 
the restoration of the Bourbons, and the 
third that had taken place within a very 
short period. He was glad to have heard 
from the noble Lord a disavowal of the 
principle on which France had now in- 
terfered between the Pope and his sub- 
jects. 

Colonel Evans would give no opinion 
whether the course pursued by France was 
consistent with the law of nations, but 
this he would take upon himself to say, 
that the policy of Austria with regard to 
Italy was, to reduce it to a state of political 
subserviency, and if the active interference 
of France led to improvement in the politi- 
cal state of that country, it must be of es- 
sential benefit to England towards preserv- 
ing the balance of power. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, that the dis- 
missal of the French officer would not be 
satisfactory, unless the transaction was 
disavowed by the French government. 

‘Conversation ended. 

Dropped Orders read. 


Titnes (IreLanp.)] Mr. Stanley 
moved the Order of the Day for the House 
to resolve itself into Committee on the 
subject of Tithes (Ireland), and the ques- 
tion being put that the Speaker leave the 
Chair, 

Mr. Wallace said, that he could not 
consent to the House going into a Com- 
mittee, until sufficient time should have 
been given to the Irish Members to con- 
sult their constituents. Circumstances 
were occurring every day in Ireland to 
show that the measures proposed by his 
Majesty’s Government would, if perse- 
vered in, be attended with disastrous con- 
sequences. He would divide the House. 

Mr. Bodkin said, that no man was more 
sensible than he, that it was necessary to 
cut down the Irish Church Establishment 
to a condition better suited to the circum- 
stances of Ireland; but he thought it was 
not expedient for the Irish Gentlemen 
with whom he generally voted, to take a 
course which might seem only calculated 
to impede the public business. 

Mr. Brownlow said, that although his 
own opinion respecting the measures con- 
templated by his Majesty’s Government 
was unaltered, yet he thought that after 
the opinion of the House had been so de- 
cidedly expressed by so large a majority, it 
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was not for the minority to stand in the 
way of the public business. 

Sir John Bourke concurred with Mr. 

_ Brownlow, and requested his hon. and 
learned friend (Mr. Wallace) not to perse- 
vere in his opposition to the Committee. 

Mr. Leader was placed in such a posi- 
tion in respect to the proposed measures, 

‘that he would compromise nothing. He 
would lose no opportunity of procuring a 
postponement of those measures, in order 
to give the people of Ireland time to express 
their opinions as to the necessity or the 
justice of enacting a new penal and coer- 
cive law. 

Mr. O’Ferreil thought, that the division 
would effect no good purpose. For his 
part he would join in pressing for a divi- 
sion if he thought that any advantage 
would result from it. 

'_ Mr. Wallace consented to withdraw the 
Motion, and the House went into Com- 

“mittee. 

Mr. Stanley said, in rising to propose to 
the Committee the Resolutions on which 
it was intended to found the future pro- 
ceedings of his Majesty’s Government re- 
specting the important recommendations 
of the Select Committee upon tithes in 
Ireland, he could not refrain from express- 
ing his regret that any course which he 
had felt it to be his duty to pursue should 
be looked upon by any Gentleman as in- 
tended to deceive them, and to entrap the 
House into an implied approbation of 
measures which had not been formally 
brought before it, but which he felt bound 
to submit for its consideration. He begged 
leave to assure the House that he was 
deeply aware of the importance of the task 
he had undertaken. He knew that there 
was no question in the whole range of our 
domestic policy more liable than this to 
offer familiar topics for popular declama- 
tion—no one upon which the public feel- 
ings, and prejudices, and passions, and 
religious opinions, were more warmly and 
strongly excited than upon this very ques- 
tion of the provision, by the payment of 
tithes, for the Established Church of the 
country. At the same time, he was quite 
sure that the Committee would agree with 
him, that there could hardly be a question 
upon which—with a view to the most im- 
portant interests of the country, with a 
view to its own peaceable and tranquil, 
and satisfactory settlement—it was more 
incumbent upon the House to discharge 

these popular topics, and to waive, as far 
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as might be, the prejudices that, on one 
side or the other, we were all more or less 
liable to yield to. But he would not now 
call the attention of the House to what he 
felt to be a most important and difficult 
question—the connexion which in all 
Christian countries the Legislature had 
thought fit to establish between itself and 
the religion of the State. Such a question 
ought not to be raised without the most 
deliberate consideration, and, on the part 
of the Government especially, it required 
the plea of the most imperative necessity 
to justify any interference with existing 
relations, or any alterations of the law re- 
lating to what might be considered part of 
the property of the country. If it were 
said, that he now pressed the House to 
decide upon a partial consideration only of 
some portions of this question, he would 
answer, that he did so because there was 
lying on the Table of the House a state- 
ment of facts which made it impossible to 
resist coming to an immediate investiga- 
tion of them, and he was justified in this 
opinion by that of the Select Committee 
to whom the whole of this subject had 
been referred. It was unnecessary for 
him to inform the House, that it was now 
about eighteen months since a systematic 
and determined opposition was first mani- 
fested to the payment of that which, what- 
ever might be the abstract opinion of hon. 
Gentlemen as to its propriety or origin, 
they would not attempt to deny was a 
legal impost ; legally claimed by the one 
side, and legally due from the other. He 
could not, perhaps, more strongly impress 
upon the House the importance—the ab- 
solute necessity—of taking some imme- 
diate steps upon this question, than by 
pointing out from how trifling an incident 
this smothered flame broke out in an in- 
significant parish, and had gradually 
spread itself over, perhaps, one-third of 
Ireland. When he spoke of systematic 
resistance extending over one-third of Ire- 
land, he did not mean the violent and 
forcible resistance offered to legal pay- 
ments, but the deeply-settled conviction 
that prevailed in certain districts on the 
part both of those whohad to pay, and those 
who had to receive tithes, that it was of 
no service for the latter to demand them, 
as the attempt to enforce the demand 
would inevitably lead to a disturbance of 
the peace. By mutual consent, as it 
were, both parties were at this moment 
looking with breathless anxiety not only 
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for the final decision of the Legislature, 
but for the most trifling expression of its 
opinion as to the claims of the contending 
parties. It was only in the month of No- 
vember, 1831, in: a parish free from the 
most odious part of the tithe-system, be- 
cause that parish had been brought under 
the operation of the Tithe Composition 
Act, that the first systematic opposition 
to the payment of tithes made its appear- 
ance. It was successful; and the example 
flew like wildfire over parishes and pro- 
vinces, till now, after the lapse of only 
sixteen months, it threatened the extinc- 
tion of the legal claim throughout the 
whole, or the greatest part of Ireland. In 
considering the space ‘over which this re- 
sistance now extended, he would call the 
attention of the Committee, in the first 
instance, to the evidence given by Sir 
John Hervey, Inspector General of Police 
in the province of Leinster. He stated 
that his district comprised the counties of 
Wexford, Wicklow, Kilkenny, Carlow, 
King’s County, Queen’s County, East 
Meath, West Meath, Longford, and 
Louth, and, upon being asked whether 
there was any part of his district which he 
conceived to be free from this combina- 
tion, he said, that in that part of his dis- 
trict where resistance had not been actually 
made, threatening notices had been cir- 
culated, he had no doubt that the same 
determination to resist existed as in the 
other parts, and he did not conceive there 
was any part of his district which he could 
state to be wholly free from that combina- 
tion, in some of its variations. Major 
Tandy said, that a similar spirit prevailed 
in the county of Kildare. Mr. Fitzgerald 
declared that the resistance was spread 
over Tipperary, and the South of Ireland, 
and other witnesses described it as extend- 
ing over Waterford, Cork, Limerick, and 
existing in a trifling degree in Kerry; 
while the noblemen and gentlemen who 
held the responsible situation of Lords- 
lieutenant of counties gave the same in- 
formation with respect, not to Catholic 
counties, but to the counties of London- 
derry, Armagh, and Donegal. The first 
duty of the Government, when this sys- 
tematic and organised resistance com- 
menced, was, no doubt, to use all the or- 
dinary means which the law placed at its 
disposal, to preserve peace and order, and 
to enforce the legal demands of the clergy. 
And it would be found, by referring to the 
evidence given before the Committee, that 
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all which could be legally done with this 
view, had been effected. The present 
Government was not to be charged with 
having either caused, or connived at, these 
outrages. The seeds of this violence and 
insubordination must have been—and it 
was well known that they had been—long 
sown, and deep rooted. This at least he 
could say, that before he had the honour of 
holding the office of Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, the firstillegal notices and declarations 
against the payment of tithes had already 
been issued, and the general resistance he 
had adverted to, was in progress at the 
time of the present Government coming 
into office. Every possible protection 
which a large and even an overwhelming 
military force, and the employment of the 
whole body of the police could afford, 
was given for the recovery of the debts 
which were due, and the protection of pro- 
perty. He was well aware how tedious it 
must be to the House for him to recur to 
the evidence on the subject, and to make 
quotations from it, but on the present oc- 
casion such reference was necessary, as it 
was that evidence alone which formed the 
justification of the measure which, under 
existing circumstances, he should feel it 
his duty to bring forward. Let, then, hon. 
Members look to the evidence of Major 
Brown, who had been on duty in the po- 
lice, in the county of Kilkenny, and than 
whom there could not be a more temperate, 
more able, or more efficient officer. Ma- 
jor Brown thus stated, ‘on the 3rd of 
March, I marched into Graigue, with 120 
men of the county of Kilkenny constabu- 
lary, and on the 4th, the drivers went out 
with an adequate escort. I was employed 
upon this duty until the 4th of May—a 
period of two months, during which time, 
the police were indefatigable in their ex- 
ertions, out every day, and frequently 
twice a day, and traversing a great extent 
of country upon every excursion.” This 
evidence of Major Brown was abundantly 
confirmed by that of other witnesses, who 
spoke on the same subject ; and above all, 
he might refer to the letter of Sir John 
Harvey, in Appendix No. 11, for the pur- 
pose of showing how rapid was the spread 
of the feeling of resistance. Sir John 
Harvey, in his letter to Sir W. Gossett, 
dated Kilkenny, March 27, 1831, said,—. 


“This county continues in a very unplea- 
sant state of determined hostility to the pay- 
ment of tithes. I do not allude to the parish 
of Graigue, where they have been behaving 
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better than in any other, owing to the presence 
of alarge force, and to the unwearied, firm, 
and very temperate conduct of Major Brown. 
It will be seen, that the presence of a company 
of infantry at Castlecomer is indispensable ; 
it can be completely accommodated there. The 
- only measure of relief which I have been ena- 
bled to afford Mr. Langrishe, of Knocktopher, 
has been, to order the chief constable from Pil- 
town (Besborough), where all is quiet, to es- 
tablish himself, with all the disposable consta- 
bles of his district, until farther orders, at 
Knocktopher, to protect the drivers and pro- 
cess-servers of those reverend gentlemen. So 
soon as the company of infantry, therefore, is 
placed at Castlecomer, the tithe proceedings 
will be in operation in the greatest part of the 
county, as well as in the adjoining county of 
Carlow. The people, however, appear to me 
to be still looking for some legislative relief 
upon the subject.” 


Thus, within two or three monthsafterthe 
first intimation of an organized resistance 
to the payment of tithes, a military force, 
in conjunction with the police, was put in 
active operation through two counties of 
Ireland, their most active services being 
fully required by the state of those coun- 
ties. It must also be observed, that the 
mode of opposition offered to the Govern- 
ment, and to those who were employed in 
the collection of the tithes, was such as to 
render all operations most difficult. These 
modes of opposition were various, though 
none of them, perhaps, altogether new in 
the history of Ireland, for, unfortunately, 
the tithe system was no novel grievance in 
that country; but, at all events, various 
they were, and certainly never before car- 
ried to so simultaneous, and, consequently, 
to so dangerous an extent. Intimidation 
and violence against the process-server— 
combination against the seizure and pur- 
chase of cattle—in short, every symptom 
which could mark a determined opposition 
on the part of a whole population, acting 
as one man, against the imposition of a 
legal due, have been developed in Ireland 
on this occasion. It was impossible for 
him to refer to all the instances quoted in 
the evidence as to the amount to which 
that intimidation and violence went. It 
would suffice to say, that so much had 
this system been acted on, that, in the pro- 
gress of the proceedings, it had not only 
been difficult to get a process served, but 
even a matter of impossibility, in many of 
the towns of Ireland, to get an Attorney to 
take a fee from a client, or to give his legal 
assistance for the purpose of obtaining the 
execution of the law in tithe processes, 
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He assured the Committee that this was a 
fact, though, no doubt, it would appear so 
incredible, that he felt it incumbent on 
him to substantiate the statement by a re- 
ference to the evidence. What then did 
Mr. Fitzgerald say on this subject ?— 
“¢ Supposing even that this difficulty were 
got over of the serving of the process, the 
next is to find an Attorney who will under- 
take to move those processes at quarter 
sessions; and, in most places, of late the 
Attornies have, generally speaking, been 
so intimidated, that they have refused to 
move tithe processes, In fact, one case 
came under my own knowledge, where 
four Magistrates, from a remote part of 
the country, on their way to attend the 
Thurles Quarter Sessions upon magisterial 
business, were mistaken at the entrance of 
the town of Thurles for four Attornies; 
and the mob told them on no account or 
pretence to dare move the tithe processes, 
for if they did, they would never leave that 
part of the country alive.” The right hon. 
Gentleman then proceeded to say, “ In 
speaking of intimidation in Ireland, let it 
be remembered, that the state of the coun- 
try makes it a very different thing from 
intimidation in England. English gentle- 
men, who are used to that habitual security 
which they derive from the law, who 
know that the feeling of the whole pupula- 
tion of the country is embarked on the side 
of the law-—for there is scarcely any man 
in this country who does not think it ra- 
ther creditable than otherwise, to forward 
the ends of justice—English gentlemen, 
I say, can have no idea of the extent to 
which threats and anonymous notices, 
which in England would be looked on 
with contempt, have power and influence 
over the minds, not of the lowest and most 
degraded, but of persons in a comparatively 
high and respectable situation in Ireland ; 
nor can they understand how much more 
easy it is for this system of intimidation to 
give strength in Ireland, where there is a 
poor and scattered population, residing in 
miserable and easily destroyed houses. 
Let hon. Gentlemen, too, remember, that 
the population of Ireland is a population 
short of work, and, therefore, always ready 
for violence, all of which circumstances 
render it the more easy for these threats 
to be carried into effect in spite of the 
best police, and the most vigilant conduct 
of the best Government that ever existed. 
Sir, I have mentioned these things merely 
to account for that which, without this ex» 
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planation, might have appeared incredible 
to English gentlemen, namely, that mere 
threatening notices, which here would 
be cornet should exercise such strong 
irresistible influence over the minds of 
respectable persons in Ireland. But, after 
all, there is no necessity for us to dispute 
about the question of how far it is reason- 
able that such methods of intimidation 
should carry weight with them. It is 
enough for us to know that they have 
their influence, and have had long before 
the present time. From the earliest days 
of Ireland do we not hear of similar vio- 
lence being exhibited on the subject of 
tithes ? Has there even a year, or even a 
month passed, without our hearing of pro- 
cess-servers being exposed to popular vio- 
lence, carried to such an extent, as fre- 
quently to terminate in bloodshed and 
murder? Nor is this all. 
this re-acts again on itself; and the con- 


sequence of this violence has been, to. 
render the office of process-server taken | 
up by none but men of desperate fortunes | 
and doubtful characters, who, from their | 
conduct, have, doubtless, too frequently | 
provoked violence in such a way as, if not | 
to justify, at least almost to palliate, the | 


outrages that have been committed against 
them. But, even supposing that no vio- 
lence whatever had been exhibited, there 
would still be sufficient difficulty remain- 


ing, for the consequence of the tacit com- | 


bination that has taken place among the 


people, has been, that no seizures can be | 
On this subject Major Brown | 


sold. 
states :—‘ The whole population was con- 
stantly on the watch, and signals made 


announcing the approach of the drivers | 
and police; the cattle were driven home | 


by the farmers, whenever it was possible, 
and placed under lock and key; and, as 
the law did not permit doors to be broken, 
the seizures made were not so numerous as 
would otherwise have been thecase. The 
cattle, after seizure, were placed in the 
pound, and invariably bought by the own- 
ers on the day of sale.’ The evidence of 
Sir John Hervey on this point is, also very 
important :—‘ By doing what we did at 
Graigue, employing an overwhelming force, 
and applying that force to one particular 
parish for a period of two months, we 
were enabled, at the end of that two 
months, to collect about one-third of the 
arrears due to theclergyman ; and by that 

eriod another arrear of half a year had 
cele due; so that with all the force the 
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Government could bring to bear in the 
county of Kilkenny, not a tithe of the tithe 
of the clergy was collected in the course 
of two months, but only one-third of one 


parish,’ I have gone thus far into the 
evidence on this part of the subject, in 
order that the first Resolution which I have 


to propose may be fully borne out; and I 
am quite sure, that if any Gentleman will 
take the trouble to look over the evidence, 
he will find that it is impossible to deny 
that the facts stated in the Resolution are 
correct. It is true, that at one time we 
heard a great deal about this opposition 
being confined to one parish, and, perhaps, 
it may now be contended that it does not 
extend beyond two or three dioceses. I 
am willing to admit that actual resistance 
has not been displayed in more than two 





The whole of | 


or three dioceses; but if we suppose that 
the same spirit is not extending to very 
many more districts in Ireland, we shall 
very much deceive ourselves ; for we shall 
find, that if we refer to the evidence, that 
the clergy are under a deep sense of the 
impossibility of recovering their rights, and 
the responsibility to which, as men and 
Christian ministers, they are exposed in 
insisting on a right which tends to blood- 
shed and tumult. But, because they feel 
‘this, are they to submit to a total annihi- 
‘lation of their income, and to be reduced 
| to the extremest distress? That such is 
'the condition of the clergy is so well 
| known, that it would hardly be necessary 
to quote single passages in support of the 
position, were it not that, on a former 
night, it seemed to be maintained that the 
clergy were not suffering under that press- 
ing distress which the Government would 
represent to Parliament as the real fact of 
the case; and as this is a point on which 
I should be sorry that the Committee 
should proceed on imperfect information, 
I trust that I shall be excused if I subtan- 
tiate this part of my argument by one or 
two extracts from the evidence given be- 
fore the Committee. Mr. Fitzgerald, in 
answer to question 173 states,that ‘ Arch- 
deacon Cotton and the reverend Mr. 
Woodward have both positively declined 
pressing their claims. Mr. Woodward 
said, that he could not conscientiously 
seek tithes that must be enforced with 
the probable effusion of blood.’ Mr. 
Fitzgerald is then asked, ‘Is it within 
your knowledge that many of the clergy 
are, in consequence of this Opposition, 
reduced to great distress?’ To which 


| 
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he replied, ‘1 know that they are 
in great destitution; men who iast year 
had an income of 800/. to 1,200/. a year, 
are this year in want of the necessaries of 
life.” The evidence of Sir John Harvey 
is pretty much to the same effect; take 
this portion as a sample—‘ You have 
stated the destitute condition of the clergy 
in Kilkenny; can you state how many 
years’ tithe may be due to any one of those 
gentlemen?—I have heard, in some 
instances, two or three years. What do 
you mean to imply by their being in a 
destitute condition; do you mean to say 
that they have not resources to buy food ? 
—A gentleman, with whom I am well 
acquainted, told me that he had just been 
sending a sheep and a few potatoes, and 
a small note, to a gentleman who was 
formerly in comparative affluence, and 
that he had neither a shilling nor a pound 
of meat or bread in his house.’ But I 
need not quote any further; it is sufficient 
to say that this evidence is corroborated 
over and over again by persons who can 
have no interest in making the matter 
appear stronger than it really is. Let me, 
however, just say, that Sir John Harvey, 
in another part of his evidence, describes 
the clergy as in a state of most pitiable 
distress; and in the Appendix, Dr. Ha- 
milton states that ‘ the clergy are really 
in a most pitiable state; he knows two in 
absolute want.’ But, perhaps, the strong- 
est instance I can mention is, the statement 
contained in the letter of the rev. Mr. 
Moore to Sir W. Gosset. Mr. Moore, at 
all events, is not one of those sinecurist 
clergymen against whom there has been 
such an outcry; he is not one of those 
pampered individuals who have been abused 
and cried out against for living in the luxury 
of the land; on the contrary, he is an 
individual living—or, I should rather say, 
starving—on a miserable pittance of 70/. or 
80/. a year, which he cannot get paid. 
But I will let his letter speak for itself. 
‘Three years have elapsed since the ap- 
pointment to my present curacy took 
place; for the first year my salary was 
punctually paid, but for the last two years 
I may say it has ceased, Although my 
rector is most anxious to pay me my small 
pittance, yet, from the continued reluc- 
tance and increased resistance to pay 
tithes, he has not the means. It is true, 
T could apply to my diocesan ; for even if 
the parish were sequestered, I would be 
unable to collect the tithe; but why should 
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I be so devoid of feeling as to worry and 
harass an unfortunate gentleman situated 
as he is, having a family consisting of a 
wife and seven children to support, for 
whom he can with difficulty procure food 
and raiment, although at this moment 
upwards of 1,400/. are due by his parish- 
ioners. In the mean time, I would respect- 
fully inquire, what am I todo? In another 
month two years’ salary will be due, and 
in less than another month, I shall be 
obliged to make up the sum of 100/. 
Small as my salary (70/. per annum) is, 
still to a man having a family and small 
establishment to support, as well as to try 
to support an appearance with those in my 
own rank, it must be very distressing to 
want that trifle such a length of time.’ 
After such a statement as that, any talk 
of the clergy holding large livings, and the 
receipt of one year compensating for the 
loss in another, would be absurd; but 
supposing that the clergyman is a con- 
scientious man, and thinks it his duty not 
to hoard up his income, but to spend 
among his parishioners that which he re- 
ceives from his parishioners, am I to be 
told that that is an argument for abandon- 
ing him, and refusing to do anything to 
alleviate his unmerited distress? Now, 
Sir, having thus stated what the distress 
among the clergy of Ireland is, what the 
system of opposition to the tithe is, and 
what is the general result of the whole 
facts of the case, I will take the liberty of 
reading to the Committee the first Resolu- 
tion which I have to propose. It is to 
this effect:—‘ That it appears to this 
Committee, that in several parts of Ireland, 
an organized and systematic opposition 
has been made to the payment of tithes, 
by which the law has been rendered un- 
availing, and many of the clergymen of 
the Established Church have been reduced 
to great pecuniary distress.’—This Reso- 
lution, in conjunction with the others 
which I shall presently read, form a series 
which I hope will be adopted by this Com- 
mittee, by which means I shall be enabled, 
on the part of the Government, to intro- 
duce a measure founded upon them. In 
the first place, I conceive that I may 
assume that there is no one in this House 
who will say, that such a body of men as 
the Protestant clergy of Ireland are not 
entitled to every assistance that Parlia- 
ment can afford them. Those who have 
most objection to the course proposed by 
the present Government, do not pretend 
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to say that the clergy should not be 
relieved. Then, if so, next comes the 
question—how are we to relieve them, and 
on what principle ought we to proceed? 
Let me ask, are you prepared to say that, 
because there has been a systematic oppo- 
sition made to the payment of these legal 
dues—because the clergy are deprived of 
their income in certain districts of Ireland 
—the Parliament and the country ought 
to step forward, and make good their loss 
—and, there stopping, refuse to take any 
ulterior steps to prevent the recurrence of 
such circumstances in future? Surely no 
one will argue thus ; or, if they do, then I 
say that this would not only be an injustice 
to the clergy, but be a premium given to 
disaffection—a bribe held out to the viola- 
tion of the law—a temptation afforded to 
riot and turbulence. And is this an 
encouragement which ought to be held 
forth? Is it the pleasure of this House 
to say, that because Leinster has been 
disturbed, tranquil Ulster, tranquil Mun- 
ster, and tranquil Connaught, tranquil 
England, and tranquil Scotland, are to pay 
for the resistance of one unruly portion of 
the empire? Because Leinster has revolted 
—yes, revolted, for I cannot use a milder 
term—against the law, are we for this to 
relieve the sufferers out of the pockets of 
the public, by which we shall actually be 
putting that very amount in the pockets 
of those whose misconduct has created the 
whole of this mischief? Are we, in short, 
to say, that for peaceful men there shall 
be no remedy, and that for the turbulent 
there shall be instant protection? Sir, I 
for one am not prepared, and I donot 
think that the people of England, or of 
tranquil Ireland, are prepared to act on 
such a mistaken principle ; and yet surely 
we are nevertheless bound to see that the 
clergy do not suffer for that which is no 
fault of theirs. I know that it has been 
asked what we would do if an opposition, 
similar to this tithe-payment-opposition, 
were to spring up against the payment of 
landlords’ rents. I am willing to meet 
that question. Let us suppose that a 
whole district was up in arms against the 
payment of rent; then I say, in the abstract, 
that it would be the duty of the Legislature 
to step forward, and indemnify the landed 
proprietor, as well as enforce the whole- 
some action of the law. But, on the other 
hand, if from the demand of exorbitant 
rents, and from general oppressive conduct 
on the part of the landlords, the tenants 
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were driven into outrage, then I should 
feel that the landlords would come with 
no case before Parliament, and that if 
they did so come, they would deserve to 
be spurned, and scouted from the doors 
of this House. But is this description 
applicable to the case of the clergy in 
Ireland? Have the clergy so acted? Is 
it the clergy who have fixed the amount 
of their receipts? Is it the clergy who 
have imposed on the tenantry an exorbit- 
ant payment? Have they ever been 
charged with demanding more than their 
right? [hear, hear !] 1 know not whether 
I am to interpret that cheer into an inti- 
mation that the clergy have made them- 
selves liable to that charge; but this I 
know, that my hon. friend, the member 
for Armagh, in moving his Resolutions on 
a former night, distinctly stated that they 
had not ; and certainly the evidence before 
the Committee shows that the clergy have 
never been, as a body, extortionate in their 
demand; and I believe, that if we were to 
examine this point to the utmost, the con- 
clusion to which we must come would be, 
that of all the burthens on the occupiers 
of the soil, that imposed for the subsist - 
ence of the clergy was by far the least 
onerous, as well as the least harshly ex- 
acted. This will be the more distinctly 
seen if we compare the Irish tithe with 
that which is paid in England. In England 
the tithe amounts to one-fifth of the rent, 
and the rent may be fairly computed at 
one-fifth of the produce; but in Ireland, 
from all the evidence adduced, and, in- 
deed, from figures that are incontrovertible, 
it can be shown that the tithes of the clergy 
scarcely ever amount to one-fifteenth of 
the rent, and, on an average, are much 
nearer to one-twentieth of the rent. With 
these facts before us, I ask with what face 
Gentlemen can charge the clergy, in the 
teeth of the evidence, and in the teeth of 
these facts, with being extortionate in 
their demand, or can compare them with 
an oppressive landlord who demands an 
unjust proportion of the produce of the 
soil. But the fact is, that the ques- 
tion of the payment of tithes does not 
rest on the amount of the claim: it is a 
very different feeling that has given rise 
to the strong and systematic opposition 
that for the last eighteen months has 
been gradually increasing in Ireland, till 
it has at length risen to its present extra- 
ordinary height.” He begged pardon of the 
House for the digression, andreturned, then, 
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to the preposition which he had been pro- 
ceeding to consider. In what manner was 
it expedient that the sum due to the clergy 
should be levied? And to him it appeared 
consonant with all rational ideas of justice 
and good government that the sum, if 
levied, should be levied from those who 
ought to have paid it without any Legis- 
lative interference. Well, then, what was 
the course which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment proposed to pursue, and which had 
been already pursued in similar cases (for 
similar cases had arisen on former occa- 
sions)? He begged the House, however, 
to look at the peculiar nature of the resist- 
ance in this case. There were precedents 
in 1786, 1787, 1799, and 1800, and on 
those occasions—although he did not mean 
to say that they were alike in all their 
circumstances—God forbid that he should 
say the cases were parallel!—but owing 
to the disturbed state of various parts of 
Ireland, the clergy were, from the combi- 
nations which were then entered into, un- 
able to assert or vindicate theirclaims. The 
Opposition was to the previous proceed- 
ings, and there was this peculiarity in the 
case of tithes—that a clergyman had occa- 
sion to collect from a number of persons 
making small payments, and was conse- 
quently placed in a situation of peculiar 
difficulty, by the expense and delay to 
which a combination to resist payment, 
exposed him. It was with reference to the 
previous proceedings that former legislative 
measures had reference; and it was in 
that way that his Majesty’s Government 
proposed now to legislate in the Bill which 
would be brought in, if the Committee 
agreed to these resolutions. On former 
occasions, it had been left to the clergy to 
dispense with the notice which, according 
to the ordinary forms of law, it was neces- 
sary to serve upon every parishioner, and 
in serving which, almost all the scenes of 
violence, outrage, and bloodshed, occurred. 
Those measures made a notice exhibited 
in some conspicuous place in the parish, 
a sufficient intimation, on the part of the 
clergyman, of his intention to enforce his 
claims. This was the case on former 
occasions, and to this extent the plan 
which he should propose on the present 
occasion was the same. But then he might 
be told that they were using coercive 
means, and arming the Government with 
a dangerous authority, by taking from the 
clergyman the remedy which he ought to 
possess, and placing it in the hands of a 
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powerful body —the state itself. He must 
observe here that the charges of extra- 
ordinary severity, and of enforcing the 
payment of tithes at the point of the 
bayonet, and all such violent language 
and extravagant charges, were totally in- 
applicable to the measures asad by 
his Majesty’s Government, and only tended 
to prejudice the House and the countr 

unjustly against them. He said that, if it 
was right to enforce the payment of tithes 
at all, the course proposed by his Majesty’s 
Government, while it would be effective, 
was the most lenient, the most indulgent, 
and the most mild, towards those who 
were to be subjected to its operation. 
They proposed to advance to the clergy- 
man a sum of money, forming a very small 
proportion of his demands of arrears for a 
‘big in consideration of receiving which 
xe should surrender all his claims against 
his parishioners individually, and place the 
assertion of his rights in the hands of the 
Government. In this he deviated from 
the course pursued formerly, and he 
thought he should find no difficulty in 
vindicating that deviation by this view of 
the case—that in former instances extra- 
ordinary encouragements and means were 
given to those who suffered from the com- 
binations to visit their own wrongs upon 
those from whom they had sustained them. 
The present was, in his judgment, a more 
lenient and a more equitable plan, He 
would trust nothing—he would not say to 
private revenge, but to private irritation, 
or feelings of retaliation or prejudice—and 
he would leave in the disinterested and 
indifferent hands of Government, the en- 
forcing such portion of the arrears as they 
judged could be recovered from solvent 
tenants, without pressing upon the labori- 
ous, industrious, and oppressed classes of 
the people. The Government felt that 
they might, perhaps, be enabled to do 
away with the litigation between the 
clergyman and his parishioners, by 
placing itself in the condition in which 
the former now stood, and by taking 
such steps for the recovery of his arrears 
as he was unable to take himself. It 
was well known to individuals present in 
the House, that never was there a more 
abundant harvest than that of last year, 
and never were the rents better paid in 
Ireland than in this year. Yet, when 
Is. 6d. or 2s. an acre were demanded for 
tithes, landlords dwelt upon the privations 
and indigence of the holders of small 
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farms. In levying the arrears, it was not 
proposed to inflict any severe penalty, but 
merely to do away/with the previous pro- 
ceedings, which formed a source of litiga- 
tion, and prevented the clergy from bene- 
fitting by the law, The two parties would 
come, as heretofore, with the same evi- 
dence before the same Court, only the full 
powers of the clergyman would be in the 
hands of the Government. He begged 
distinctly to state, that the proposed mea- 
sure would preclude the interference of 
private feeling, would cause the clergy to 
be content with less than one half of the 
amount due to them—the remainder being 
left to the discretion of Government — con- 
sequently he thought it was impossible for 
any measure to be more peaceable or more 
lenient than that which had been stigma- 
tized by the expression of ‘ cramming the 
tithes down the throats of the Irish people 
with the point of the bayonet.’ The pre- 
sent was not a Government quick in call- 
ing for extraordinary powers, but he must 
say, that it would not be worthy the name 
of a government, if it should suffer the 
population—he meant that part of it 
which avoided the payment of its just 
debts—to persevere in successfully dar- 
ing the constituted authorities, and setting 
the law at defiance. He knew not what 
might be the opinion of the House, but 
this he felt, that, if the Government were 
thus to be taunted day by day, of such a 
Government he would not continue a 
member, and God forbid that it should be 
ever seen to guide the counsels of the 
country. Hereafter it would be time 
enough to enter upon the details of the 
Bill, if it were brought in; but he had 
gone thus far to show that it was not a 
measure calculated to provoke disturb- 
ances, or create a civil war inIreland. He 
would now state the Resolutions providing 
for relief, which he meant to propose to 
the Committee :—‘ That, in order to af- 
ford relief to this distress, it is expedient 
that his Majesty should be empowered, 
upon the application of the Lord Lieuten- 
ant, or other chief governor or governors 
of Ireland, to direct that there be issued 
from the Consolidated Fund such sums 
as may be required for this purpose. 
That the sums so issued shall be dis- 
tributed by the Lord Lieutenant, or other 
chief governor or governors of Ireland, 
by and with the advice of the Privy 
ne | in adyances proportioned to the 


incomes of the incumbents of benefices. 
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wherein the tithes or tithe composition, 
lawfully due, may have been withheld, 
according to a scale, diminishing as the 
incomes of such incumbents ingrease.’” 
It had been thought right to give the 
larger proportion to the smaller incum- 
bents, The right hon, Gentleman pro- 
ceeded to read the next Resolution :— 
‘‘ That, for the more effectual vindication, 
of the authority of the law, and as a se- 
curity for the repayment of the sums so to 
be advanced, his Majesty may be em- 
powered to levy, under the authority of an 
Act to be passed for this purpose, the 
amount of arrears for the tithes or tithe- 
composition of the whole, or any part, of 
the year 1831, without prejudice to the 
claims of the clergy for any arrear which 
may be due for a longer period, reserving, 
in the first instance, the amount of such 
advances, and paying over the remaining 
balance to the legal claimants.” He had 
gone thus far through the immediate mea- 
sure; at the same time, he felt bound to 
state, that he should entertain great re- 
luctance in pressing these Resolutions upon 
the House, if they were not to be looked 
on as pledging the House to the necessity 
of making an alteration in the existing 
tithe system in Ireland. He was aware 
how much the feelings of Ireland had been 
excited by this question—he was aware 
that the appointment of the Committee 
had only delayed a collision—if a colli- 
sion were to be—and he was aware how 
much the feelings of the Irish people 
would be disappointed if nothing ema- 
nated from that Committee, and if it 
failed to express its conviction of the ne- 
cessity of a change in the system. Though 
he was not prepared to say what the change 
should be, the very measure for which he 
now called was in itself proof that an 
alteration was required in a system which 
had continually invoked the interference 
of Parliament, and which had been for 
centuries the fruitful source of disunion 
and bloodshed in Ireland. The laws as 
they stood might put down disturbances, 
but he wished he could say that they were 
sufficient to remedy grievances, He begged 
not to be misunderstood. There might 
be.radical grievances, and the popular in- 
dignation might be directed against a 
quarter where the evil did not lie. He 
would boldly say, that the amount of the 
tithe was not the real grievance of the peo- 
ple of Ireland. It was not because they 
paid 1s, or 1s, 3d, an acre, under the covey 
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of tithe, that they felt impatient and anxious 
fora change. He was not going to in- 
quire by whom the tithe was paid; the 
fact could not be doubted that it appeared 
to the people to be a charge paid beyond 
the rent, and to persons who, according to 
their expression, gave them nothing in ex- 
change. He had no doubt that, in the 
competition for land in Ireland, cove- 
nants were entered into, in the first in- 
stance, by landlords, knowing that they 
would not receive, and by tenants, con- 
scious that they could not pay, the stipu- 
lated amount. The removal of the tithe 
would only afford an additional facility for 
collecting an exorbitant rent, and no re- 
lief whatever would be afforded to the 
tenant. He would admit the grievance, 
as it was felt by the tenant, of being called 
upon to pay the minister of a religion not 
his own. He (Mr. Stanley) did not as- 
sert that the burthen of the payment ulti- 
mately fell on the tenant, but the money 
came directly, and, in the first instance, 
out of his pocket, who was not a member 
of the Protestant Church, and it went 
into the hands of a Protestant clergyman. 
So far as the religious argument was con- 
cerned, he begged to remind the Commit- 
the that it made no difference whether the 
payment was one shilling or one farthing ; 
for the payment of the latter sum was as 
great a burthen as the payment of the 
former on every man who was a consci- 
entious dissenter from the Established 
Church of Ireland. It might appear ex- 
traordinary, but so the fact was, that the 
grievance consisted in the smallness of the 
sum which each individual paid in the 
shape of tithe. He did not mean to say 
that any tithe-payer wished to pay a larger 
sum; but there was evidence to prove 
that, ifthe charge for tithe were 5s. an acre, 
that charge would not be lost sight of 
either by landlord or tenant, when they 
were bargaining for a farm of forty or fifty 
acres, whereas, at present, the charge per 
acre was so insignificant that neither 
tenant nor landlord took it into considera- 
tion at the time of taking the lease. 
When he said that the smallness of the 
sum paid constituted a grievance, he meant 
also to say, that the demand of the 
clergyman on the holder for a sum in 
itself so insignificant, being repeated in 
different shapes at different times, acted 
as a perpetual blister upon the person 
who had to pay it. On this point he would 
appeal to the analysis of the returns of 
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the number and value of applotments 
assessed for the payment of tithes in each 
of the last fifty parishes in Ireland in 
which the Composition Act was carried 
into effect, the two last parishes in each 
diocess having been taken. According to 
that paper he found that 12,824 persons 
were called upon to pay 11,300. tithe. 
Now, this 11,300/. tithe was not all paid at 
one time, nor to one person; but it was paid 
to the rector, to the vicar, sometimes to 
the curate, and always by half-yearly pay- 
ments. Thus there were often six, seven, 
or eight claimants on the tenant, and, as 
they made their demands twice a year, the 
amount paid to each claimant, on which 
actions might be brought, and, what was 
worse, heavyjfees might be paid, was often 
as low as three farthings for each half- 
year. They had been told, that-in England 
no such demand could be made, and that 
it was harsh in the clergy of Ireland to 
enforce it. Let hon. Gentlemen recollect 
that the minute subdivision of land in Ire- 
land—that fatal curse under which it now 
laboured—was the cause of this grievance, 
and that, if the clergyman were to forego 
the tithe which he was entitled to receive 
from the garden of the cotter, he must 
often forego the whole of his income. 
Let them also recollect that it was the 
landlord and not the clergyman of Ireland 
who was guilty of making this minute 
subdivision; and then he was sure that it 
would be unnecessary for him to vindicate 
the clergyman from the charge of extortion 
in getting his living out of the tithe 
extracted from these minute portions of 
land. Independently of the grievance, 
that tithe was to be paid on religious 
grounds, and also on the immense number 
of persons who had to pay it, he thought 
he might put forward as another ground 
for a change of the present system that 
the clergy of the Established Church in 
Ireland themselves required it. They felt 
that a system which brought them into 
perpetual collision with the occupying 
tenants of the Jand was a system which 
ought not to exist in any Christian congre- 
gation between the pastor and his flock. 
They felt, too, that, differing as they did in 
belief from a majority of their parishioners, 
they ought to avoid the discussion of all 
irritating topics, for the sake of themselves 
—for the sake of their parishioners—for 
the sake of harmony—for the sake of the 
peace and tranquillity of Ireland; and of 
this he was certain, that they would catch 
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with eagerness at any change of system, 
which would secure them a respectable 
maintenance, and place them in a situation 
in which they eould act, if not in the 
character of clergymen, at least in the 
character of resident gentlemen, upon the 
inhabitants of the land, which afforded 
them subsistence. If the Committee would 
only look upon the clergy of Ireland in 
the right of resident gentry, it would see 
that, in that capacity, if in no other, the 
clergy were of inestimable benefit to the 
poor of Ireland; and he believed that if 
tithe were abolished in Ireland, and the 
connexion of the clergy with the landed 
property of the country were destroyed, 
the peasant, when he lost the resident 
clergyman, would lose one of his best 
friends, and one to whom he would look 
up with esteem and gratitude as the mi- 
nister of a Christian Church, though not, 
perhaps, the minister of his own Church, 
on account of the benefits he had received 
at his hands. With a view, then, to 
remedy the real grievance which now 
pressed upon Ireland—with a view to the 
alteration of a system which was the 
fertile source of litigation and bloodshed 
—with a view to place the clergy of the 
Established Church in a situation in 
which they might be more useful than 
they were at present—with a view also to 
promote the harmony and consequent 
prosperity of all classes and denominations 
of his Majesty’s subjects in Ireland, Par- 
liament was bound to hold out some 
definite hope and pledge to the people of 
Ireland that it would give to them an ex- 
tensive change in the present system of 
maintaining the clergy of the Established 
Church. In whatever way that change 
might be made, at whatever time it might 
be effected, it must ultimately prove a 
charge upon the land. Gentlemen might 
flatter themselves that they could relieve 
one class at the expense of another—they 
might do so in a certain mode and for a 
certain time ; but ultimately all their le- 
gislation would be defeated by the free 
-competition which, in this country existed 
between the different classes of the com- 
munity. He did not, therefore, call upon 
the Committee for any definite resolution 
as to the mode in which this change was 
to be effected. But when he pointed out 
the way in which the present system oper- 
ated as a grievance he thought that he did 
sufficient to call the attention of Parlia- 
‘ment to that branch of it in which the 
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remedy ought to be applied. There was 
one point to which he had hitherto for- 
gotten to advert, and which he considered 
to be important, namely, that it was in the 
essence of tithe to be a tax, not on land, 
but on the successful cultivation of land ; 
in other words, that the amount of tithes 
was proportioned to the labour and. the 
talent which the tenant employed in 
making the soil productive. That was a 
point in which hethought that the law must 
of necessity be altered. Thetithe Composi- 
tion Act had fixed the rate of tithe to a 
certain amount for a period of twenty-one 
years; but the tithe Composition Act did 
not, in his opinion, go far enough. It did 
not go the full length of placing the bur- 
then so that it should not be increased on 
the improving occupying tenant. He did 
not, however, mean to say, that the income 
of the clergyman ought not to bear a pro- 
portion to the improvement of the country, 
but it was for that very reason that he 
wished the charges of tithe to be fixed on 
land, because that portion of it which was 
allotted to the Church would be open to 
improved cultivation as well as the other 
parts, and the whole of the parts would 
continue to bear their present relative posi- 
tion. In proposing to the Committee the 
Resolutions which he had already read, he 
wished it to be distinctly understood that he 
was desirous of obtaining the approbation 
of Parliament to them as a whole. He 
earnestly entreated the Committee to bear 
in mind the language used in the Report. 


“ Your Committee, in the meantime, will 
devote their unremitting attention to the pro- 
secution of the important inquiries intrusted to 
them by the House; but they earnestly entreat 
the House to bear in mind that the satisfactory 
operation and permanent maintenance of any 
plan that can be adopted must depend upon 
mature previous consideration of its practical 
details. An arrangement is to be made, not 
merely of a prospective nature, and attaching 
to new and unsettled relations between the 
parties concerned, but an arrangement by 
which existing and frequently conflicting in- 
terests are to be affected, and which is to be 
general in its operation throughout a country 
wherein the tenure of land is peculiarly com- 
plicated and various in its character.” 


‘« If, then, Ministers,” said the right 
hon. Gentleman, “before they are prepared 
to lay ameasure of relief before the House, 
call upon it onthe one hand to give a pledge 
for an alteration of the system, and, on the 
other, to vindicate the authority of the law 
before the violations of it which now exist 
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‘become more grievous, their excuse must 
be found in this consideration—that much 
of the efficacy of their remedy depends 

‘upon the promptness with which it shall be 
applied. We, therefore, call upon the House 
to teath Ireland a lesson of which she 
stands too much in need. We call upon 
the House to teach her that she may safely 
look to the justice of England; but that 
she must not expect to work upon us by 
fear—that we are willing to yield to her 
well founded complaints, but that we are not 
to be overawed by turbulence and violence 
—that we are as ready to remedy her real 
grievances as she is to point them out to 
us for redress; but that we will not allow 
those who are guilty of violence or disobe- 
dience to the law to profit by their own 
wrong, and to benefit by their own mis- 
conduct. Ina word, we call upon Ireland 
to put herself into friendly relations with 
England; for such a union will afford the 
surest means of remedying every grievance 
which may happen to exist in every portion 
of the British dominions, and is above all 
things necessary to the successful issue of 
this measure, on which not merely the 
prosperity but also the existence of Ireland, 
as an integral part of the empire, essen- 
tially depends.” The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the Resolutions, 
which he had already read to the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Jephson was convinced that the 
right hon. Gentleman, and the Govern- 
ment of which he was the organ, were de- 
luding themselves in supposing that tithes 
were the real grievance of Ireland. To 
that delusion he would be no party, for he 
verily believed, that if they were to convert 
the tithe into a land-tax unaccompanied 
by other measures, the effect would be to 
convert the gentry of Ireland into White- 
boys and rebels, and to add them as 
leaders to the discontented peasantry. He 
predicted that there would be no satisfac- 
tion in Ireland until they made a revision 
of the Government, the discipline, and the 
revenues of the Church of Ireland. Tithes, 
he repeated, were not the real grievance of 
Ireland. Neither were the clergy such 
harpies as some persons had represented 
them to be. They ought not to be blamed, 
because the law had devised a mode of 
recovering their tithe, which was at once 
grievous and expensive. He would not 
do away with tithe altogether, and, for this 
reason, he was not an advocate for a free 
trade in religion. A free trade in religion 
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might do in a new state like America; but 
if it existed here, he was afraid that many 
of our pastors would do nothing but prey 
upon the passions of theirflocks. Helooked 
on tithe as a fund set apart for the re- 
ligious purposes of the country—that, so 
far was he from wishing to deprive the 
Established Church of a maintenance from 
the tithe, that, conceiving that the tithe 
fell upon the landlords eventually, he 
claimed that the landlords, being generally 
Protestants, had a right to demand that 
their clergy should be maintained out of 
this fund; but, at the same time he did 
not think they could properly claim a 
monopoly of the whole sum, or more than 
was sufficient for the decent ‘and respecta- 
ble support of the clergy. The remainder 
ought to be applied to the “— wants 
of the rest of the community. The Popish 
church, when expelled from Ireland, had 
taken its revenge upon the country by 
leaving behind it the poisoned garment, 
which, in the shape of an aristocratic 
clergy, and a richly endowed bench of 
Bishops, had eaten into its heart, and all 
but destroyed its powers of vitality. He 
would conclude, by protesting against the 
third Resolution of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, on the ground that tithe was not the 
cause of the agitation now prevailing 
in Ireland. The real cause was the large 
revenue of the Church of Ireland, and the 
scanty manner in which the comforts of 
religion were extended to the poorer classes 
in that country. Until some alteration 
were made in that system, it would be 
vain to look for the restoration of tranquil- 
lity in Ireland. 

Mr. Brownlow said, that the Resolutions 
before the Committee involved to a ver 
serious extent the interests of Ireland. 
He could not suffer them to pass without 
observing that they were then upon a 
question involving the consideration of the 
religion and the Church property of Ire- 
land—a subject which few Members of 
that House approached without great 
timidity and solicitude. When he called 
upon the House the other evening to defer 
going into the Committee on the subject 
of Irish tithes, he by no means meant to 
deny that the question of the Church 
property of Ireland was a most serious and 
a most important question, nor that it 
demanded the deepest consideration ; he, 
on the contrary, felt it to be of such 
moment as to wish to delay the proceed- 
ings in that House until the information 
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was complete. He was not disposed either 
‘to deny, for one moment, the difficulties 
under which the clergy of the Church of 
Iréland laboured, for they were involved in 
evils which demanded as instantaneous 
a remedy as the House of Commons could 
devise. His only motive for opposing 
the proposition that the Speaker should 
leave the Chair, was from a conviction in 
his own mind that, if the Committee up- 
stairs was prolonged for a very few days, 
the additional information which they 
might thereby gain would enable them to 
Report to the House on the whole question. 
Such were his reasons; but, as they had 
been overruled by a large majority, he felt 
the sense of the House was adverse to his 
opinions, and he had ceased to oppose 
going into a Committee. He had listened 
to the Resolutions proposed by the right 
hon, Gentleman with great attention, and 
now they were before the Committee, the 
question was, what answer the Committee 
was to give them? The first Resolution, 
as he understood it, related to the condi- 
tion in which the [rish clergy found them- 
selves. He acknowledged that it was a 
grievous condition; and he was also ready 
to adopt the words of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and say, that they had not been 
brought into it by their own fault, for he 
would admit that there never was a body 
of men who had acted with more modera- 
tion, or who had more truly exemplified, 
in their own personal demeanour, the 
Christian doctrines which they taught, 
than the great body of the clergy of the 
Church of Ireland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated several individual cases 
of hardship, but he might without difficulty 
have found others equally strong. Among 
others, the right hon. Gentleman had ad- 
duced the case of the reverend Mr. Moore 
whom he stated to be a curate, at a salary 
of 70/. a-year, not one farthing of which 
he had received for the last three years ; 
but he had overlooked one of the most 
distressing parts of it, for in a part of the 
letter he had quoted, that reverend Gentle- 
mau stated that, if he could not raise 1002., 
which he had been compelled to borrow 
on the non-payment of his salary, he 
was likely to go to gaol, and thus be dis- 
graced in his profession and ruined in his 
prospects. Another most lamentable case 
was that of the reverend Mr. Faulkner, 
the curate of Templemere; it appeared, 
that had it not been for the allowance 
made by the Government, for his per- 
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forming Divine service to the troops, he 
would have been agg Na hy: of the 
means of subsistence. He came then to 
the question, were the clergy the owners 
of tithes? Who were the owners of them ? 
If they belonged to the clergy and no other 
persons, they ought to be protected by the 
law, otherwise the law was of no use to 
them. The Legislature was bound to 
protect them in the peaceful and secure 
enjoyment of their property. How could 
they be expected to obey the law unless 
the law gave them protection? ‘ Behold 
the plaintiff in the pulpit and the defendant 
in the congregation,” was the eloquent and 
accurate descfiption given by Grattan of 
the situation of the clergy in 1786 and 
1787. He thought that description 
painted in strong colours the true situation 
of the Protestant clergy. Behold the 
clergy now heading the King’s troops or 
the constitutional police to levy their tithes, 
and their opponents the whole population 
of the country. If that were the true 
state of the clergy, was it not time to 
provide some remedy? If it was just and 
right, as the Government proposed, that 
the amount of tithes now due should be 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund, it was 
in his opinion, equally just and right 
that the sum thus advanced should not be 
paid at the expense of the ordinary tax 
payers, nor from the pockets of the peace- 
ful subjects of the Crown, but that it 
should be on all occasions exacted from 
the parochial defaulters. This was the 
view he took of the question; and, in 
connection with it, he would take leave to 
ask the right hon. Secretary one question. 
In this attempt to render justice to the 
clergy, by recovering the sums legally due 
to them, had he calculated on the state of 
the farmer and peasant who would be called 
on to pay—and was he prepared to protect 
them from the consequences of the system 
of intimidation which had been so long 
prevalent in Ireland ? He knew—although 
for obvious reasons he would not mention 
names or places—that many of the pea- 
santry were, although hostile to the system, 
still willing to pay their tithes, but that they 
did so under fear; and that when they 
came to comply with the demands on 
them, they intreated the receiver not to 
say he had been paid, and begged him, in 
mercy, to keep secret the names of those 
who had come in. He now begged to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if he had pro- 
vided protection for these persons, or if he 
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was prepared, as it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to be, to put down the system of 
intimidation which would probably be 
renewed on the attempt to collect the 
arrears of the tithes. He wished to know 
what means had the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to introduce by his Bill to infuse 
new spirit and life into the dead letter of 
the Irish law, and to afford protection and 
succour to the person thus running the 
risk of incurring the resentment of those 
who, being leagued against the law, had 
denounced those as traitors to the public 
cause who complied with, and obeyed the 
law? This was a consideration of great 
weight with him ere he gave his acquies- 
cence in a project of improvement such as 
this, though recommended by the ability 
and sincere desire of his right hon. friend 
for the true welfare of that alarmingly 
agitated country. With far different feel- 
ings from that of any hon. Member paying 
his ordinary debt, and filing the receipt 
given for it, must that farmer or peasant 
nder on that receipt which would be 
looked on by those opposed to him in 
feeling, on this subject, as evidence, clear 
as noon-day, of his guilty acquiescence in 
that which the people had denounced. 
With what agony of apprehension and 
terror must not that individual look upon 
that receipt, which, in the present state of 
the inefficiency of the law, was but too 
likely to prove the cause of the consign- 
ment of his property to the flames, and the 
death-warrant of himself and family— 
executed, possibly, in the lonely hour of 
night, by the relentless hands of his near 
neighbour? Most Catholics, it was known, 
had a positive moral objection to the 
payment of tithes, and that objection 
serving in the place of conscience and 
opinion, made them too reckless of what 
else they did to fulfil that. He approved 
of the substance of the three first Reso- 
lutions, but he disliked the fourth, or the 
coercive portion of the plan, and his reason 
for it was, that it was not accompanied by 
anything which would satisfy the great 
body of the people, or mitigate that 
ground of discontent which had overspread 
the country. The plan was imperfect to 
this extent, that it introduced no sub- 
stantial change in the system which had 
created all the disturbance, and which the 
eople of Ireland had united to condemn. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s Resolutions 
might, it was true, be satisfactory to those 
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present state of the Established Church of 
Ireland, but he would only say at once, 
that the system could not last—that it 
was founded in a great mistake—that it 
was bottomed in delusion—that it was a 
gross anomaly. Of what advantage was 
it to the country or the people? You 
could not hope it would give the people 
moral or religious instruction, for the great 
mass were Roman Catholics, and how 
could they expect that there would be any 
exercise of charity or good-will when the 
Ministers of the Established Church lived in 
a state of perpetual warfare with the whole 
body of the population? If they hoped 
to put an end to the dissentions of Ireland 
and to give satisfaction to the people, they 
must at once make up their minds to deal 
with the property of the Church as they 
would with other public property, and to 
make it applicable to its original purposes 
to the furtherance of charity by the support 
of the poor in conjunction with a proper 
maintenance for the clergy. By adopting 
that course—by rendering the Church 
Establishment one which answered the 
purposes for which it was instituted, and 
which, therefore, presented grounds on 
which it could be defended, were the only 
means through which they could hope to 
maintain that Establishment in Ireland. 
Mr. Hume reminded those who were 

now so anxious to adopt some measures 
to redress the grievances of Ireland, that 
when he proposed to them to be wise in 
time and to avert by concession the evils 
which he saw awaited them, he was greeted 
from all sides with the cry of spoliator and 
plunderer. What the Government were 
about to do now, was precisely what he 
recommended then; and although he 
could not but approve of a portion of their 
plan, he must say he could not see why 
they did not go along with him still further 
and remodel the whole Establishment of 
the Church of Ireland—for until that was 
done he was confident the people never 
would be satisfied. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had told them that it was the 
intention of the Government to hold out 
the hand of conciliation to the people of 
Ireland ; but how did he propose to com- 
mence his system of conciliation? Why, 
by calling on the House for extraordinary 
powers to suspend the laws in order that 
the people might be compelled to pay up 
the sums already due to the Church. 
They had 30,000 men, they were told, 
in Ireland at that moment, and if they 
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were found insufficient hitherto to collect 
even a tithe of the tithe, how, he would 
ask, did they hope to collect it hereafter, 
or what force did they suppose would be 
necessary for that purpose? How did 
they imagine they could overcome the 
resolves of a united people—of a people 
determined to resist to the last. He could 
read to them, if it was necessary, speech 
upon speech, delivered at the commence- 
ment of the contests which led to the 
American War, in which one Member of 
the House after another said, that all 
they wanted was more force and efficient 
laws; and yet what, after all, did the 
whole power of England do against an 
united people? In just the same way 
would the Irish resist, if they were driven 
to extremities. He was rejoiced that the 
Government had determined to make 
sacrifices to conciliate the feelings of the 
people; and although an hon. Member 
expressed doubts respecting the willingness 
of the people of England, to consent to 
give money out of the Consolidated Fund 
for such a purpose, he thought the hon. 
Member was mistaken. He, for one, was 
quite willing to givethe money. He gave 
it in confidence to the Government: not 
because they were about to put the law in 
force with additional severity, but because 
tithes were at last to be abolished, and a 
system of compensation introduced in their 
stead. He was confident the people of 
England would not object to the arrange- 
ment. The question was not an Irish, so 
much as it was an English question, 
because it would enable England to con- 
duct the Government of Ireland, for the 
future, without an immense expenditure, 
and that unfortunate spirit which had 
hitherto marked their connection. Let the 
Government try to bring the Irish within 
the pale of the Constitution by acts of 
kindness and conciliation. They asked 
but for justice. Let the Government give 
them that justice; but let it not, at the 
same time, profess to bestow a boon on the 
Irish, while it insisted on the rigid Admin- 
istration of laws which were in themselves 
unjust; but rather let the Government 
give to the Irish those improved Jaws which 
they had long claimed and deserved. By 
the Resolutions. before the House the 
Government. professed to conciliate the 
people; but, at the same time, in the last 
Resolution it intimated that it would first 
try again what coercion was likely to do, 
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mand success. He was confident, if the 
House adopted this recommendation, 
England would be placed in a situation 
with regard to Ireland which few of them 
would like to contemplate. He thought 
it would be both wisdom and prudence, on 
the part of the Government, to declare an 
intention to go into a review of the whole 
Church Establishment of Ireland. He 
knew that Ministers had business enough 
on their hands ; but if they were once to 
announcesuch an intention, they might take 
their own time to carry it into execution ; 
and if they were to allow the Committee 
now sitting to take all the evidence they 
could collect, and make a Report on it, 
he was certain that evidence would satisfy 
every impartial man in this country that 
all attempts at coercion would utterly fail 
for the collection of tithes. He believed 
the Ministers meant as well as any men 
could do; but they were proceeding under 
bad advice, and they would fail. For his 
part, he regretted being compelled to differ 
with them, but he could not. give his 
consent to the third Resolution, and he 
should vote against it. 

Mr. O'Connor: The present discussion 
involves a question of such vital import- 
ance to Ireland, that it is almost impossi- 
ble for any man who feels an interest in 
the welfare of that country to refrain from 
expressing his anxiety for such a settlement 
of the question as might be equitable, at 
all events, and satisfactory if possible. 
Nevertheless, I must say, that for my own 
part I should infinitely prefer consigning 
its adjustment to fair, impartial, and in- 
telligent Protestants, to making even the 
slightest suggestions myself, lest they 
might be supposed to emanate rather from 
that jealousy to the Church establishment 
which has been so charitably imputed to 
persons of my religious persuasion, but 
which I wholly disclaim, than from a deep 
conviction of the miseries inflicted upon 
Ireland by the present tithe-system, and 
an anxious desire to co-operate in any 
endeavour to mitigate their enormity ; 
but, however reluctant I might have been 
on that account to take any part in any 
discussions on the subject, and however 
determined I was to refrain from doing so, 
yet, as I have been given to understand 
that I shall receive little credit for delicacy 
of feeling by observing silence on the one 
hand, and that on the other I should be 
accused of indifference or remissness, I 
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‘servations on the Resolutions that have 





been submitted to the House by the right 
hon.the Secretary of Ireland. Appreciating 
the difficulties by which the Government 
is encompassed, and being fully impressed 
with the conviction of the sincerity of the 
intentions of Ministers and their wishes to 
promote the general good of the country, 
{ own that it is with great reluctance that 
I feel obliged to dissent from any partof any 
of the measures which are proposed in the 
Resolutions that have been submitted for 
the consideration of this House. The first 
of these Resolutions is merely declaratory 
—the others recommend the advancement 
of a sum to meet the exigencies of the 
See incumbents, from whom tithes have 

een withheld-—the recovery of the arrears 
of tithes by extraordinary measures of co- 
ercion—the abolition of tithes in future, 
and the substituting for them either a 
land-tax or a portion of the land itself. 
In the first proposition I sincerely concur. 
I think that with the present incumbents 
the country has contracted a solemn cove- 
nant which it would becruelty and injustice 
to violate, though the history of England 
might furnish precedents for such a viola- 
tion, and from whatever funds their wants 
can be supplied, they ought to be relieved 
from their present privations,and protected 
from the recurrence of them. With re- 
spect, however, to the collection of the 
arrears of tithes by measures of extraor- 
dinary coercion, I question its possibility ; 
for, in every free State, there is a moral 
force which is paramount to every physical 
power that can be brought against it—I 
mean the force of public opinion; that 
force which, in many cases, supersedes the 
necessity of all law; and, in other cases, 
is the sanction that imparts to law its 
stability and efficacy—that force of public 
Opinion is most undoubtedly at this mo- 
ment running in full tide against the tithe 
system ; and Ido think, that any recourse 
to extraordinary measures of coercion will 
only precipitate the ruinousdownfall of that 
establishment, which might have been re- 
modelled and secured by an earlier adop- 
tion of measures to lighten its pressure on 
the community. But the recovery of the 
arrears of tithes has been always one of the 
features in the system that has excited 
peculiar aversion, and been the source of 
the most unjust exactions. And upon 
whose testimony are those arrears to be 
recovered ? Upon the oaths of tithe proc- 
tors, the most heartless, the most unprin- 
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cipled set of men inexistence. I speak of 
them from experience as a Magistrate ; 
I have known the most exorbitant demands 
to be made and sworn to as just and equit- 
able, and at the lowest valuation, and yet 
upon inquiry they were found to be most 
unjust exactions; but without dwelling on 
these instances, I shall mention a ¢ircum- 
stance that lately occurred in the county 
which I have the honour to oe Two 
of the most upright and intelligent Magis- 
trates were impeached on the oath of a 
tithe-proctor for neglect of duty. The 
Lord Lieutenant deputed two of his De- 
puty-lieutenants to inquire into their con- 
duct, and these Magistrates had to descend 
from the Bench, where they administered 
justice with credit to themselves and to 
their country, and to appear as criminals 
at the Bar before Deputy-lieutenants who 
differed from them in pdliti¢s, but who, 
being men of honour, pronounced the 
charge to be false, frivolous, and vexa- 
tious. But, Sir, it is asserted that it is 
necessary to vindicate the majesty of the 
law. Without at all meaning to detract 
from that reverence to which the law is 
entitled, may it not be questioned if the 
law does not divest itself of half its ma- 
jesty from the moment that it forfeits that 
high attribute that best entitles it to respect 
the attribute of justice? From that mo- 
ment, it may still, it is true, retain power, 
but may it not too closely resemble the 
power of despotism? And certainly there 
arises this worst Of all possible conse- 
quences from its continuance, that the 
hatred it engenders, and the hostility it 
awakens are extended to the most just, 
the most equitable authority. The re- 
medies for the gtievances of the tithe 
system should have been earlier applied ; 
delay has been dangerous; the evils were 
known to exist, and yet they were not 
redressed until the people extorted from 
the country and this House the confession 
of their existence. The right hon. the 
Secretary for Ireland, when he first brought 
this question before the House, detailed 
some of these grievances, and this House 
acquiesced in the truth of his statements ; 
but it should not be forgotten that but for 
the reclamations of the people the injustice 
with which they were treated would have 
remained unnoticed. I wish not to palliate 
the excesses which they have occasionally 
committed. I deplore the commission of 
these offences deeply, sincerely, and un- 
affectedly ; but let those who condemn 
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‘them rethember the grounds of dissatisfac- 
‘tion which wére so long allowed to remain 
‘unredréssed ; ahd let them not bé dis- 
posed to undervalue just complaints be- 
cause, they were attempted to be redressed, 
unhappily, through the infraction of the 
law. If the endurance has been long, 
aid thé grievance most oppressive, it may 
be Wise to make some teifission of arréats 
Which may be difficult to ascertait, aid 
still mote difficult to collect. At all 
evetits, before this House accedes to the 
proposal to itivest the Govertinent with 
additional power, the Government should 
distinetly state what that theasute of relief 
is Which is to compensate for extraordinary 
coercion. If the theasure be satisfactory, 
eoéreion will be unnecessary ; if it be un- 
satisfactory, coercion will be useless. That 
félief fidm the presént systém should be 
grarited is wniversally conceded. Ought 
then the balance of the former evil to 
bé eer béeatise it is so 
Wwiittéf in a bond which ought long since 
to have beet cantelled? The physical 
power of the executive there is no hecessity 
to prove; convitide the peoplé that the 
meastre in oon ee will effectually 
rélieve them, and they will, 1 trust, cease 
to offer even passive resistance to the 
collection of much of these arrears. What 
that measure should be is, I am aware, a 

uestion of such complicated difficulty, 
that Ido hot presume to be eqiial to its 
solution ; but when arguments have been 
advanced in which I cannot agree, I may 
be allowed to express my dissent from 
them. I must premise that I concur with 
those who ate of opinion that the landlord 
should not derive any advantage from the 
abolition of tithes, but I cannot coneeive 
that tithés fall on the land alone, and that, 
theréfore, the land alone shotild bé re- 
spotisible for the whole amount. I must 
conféss that I ought to distrust my opinion 
When it is at vafiance with that of the 
noble Lord, who stated that such af opinion 
éould only result from gross ignorance, or 
worse ; of the former he may, perhaps, 
éasily convict me, but IT trust I shall be 
acquitted of ititentional error, of inten- 
tional misrépresentation. I think I can 
adduéé a case in which the tithe did not 
fall on thé land in the least; 1 know that 
‘an éxperimént was made on a bog thirty- 
six feet deép, and 80 wet that it was 
necessary to place boards under thé feet 
of the then who were tilling it, and yet 
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of manure, that bog that very year pro- 
duced the finest crop of potatoes I ever 
saw. Now, if the tithe of these potatoes 
were exacted, would it not bé entirely the 
tithe of the labour and capital, and not of 
the land, which was worth nothing—which 
was absolutely nothing but the locale on 
wliich to expend labouf and capital—ard 
which céased to be worth anything from 
the moment the crop was extracted from 
it? And, therefore, is it not fair to infer 
that tithe is a compound, and fot a simple 
charge, and that industry and capital are 
some of the ingredients of the payment? 
A landlord may lease ten acres of ground 
to each of two tenants: one is idle aid 
poor—the other industrious and fieh; the 
one will, of course, pay tio tithe—while 
the other will pay tithe toa eonsidéfable 
atiéunt. In short, I think there are nu- 
Hiéfous instanéés which would prove that 
tithe does not fall on the land aléne; and 
that, therefore, thé laidlord alone should 
bé responsible for the full amoutt. I 
know that in refutation of this my opinion 
it is asserted that the landlord receivés 
even a higher rent for land that is tithe free, 
than the amount of tithe added to the 
usual rent. This does not bring convié- 
tion to my mind; he now receives a higher 
rent because such land is used for the 
evasion of tithe. A man will till that 
ground alone; he will have on that 
ground all his titheable arti¢les, and thus 
free the rest of his gfounds from their pro- 
duce. But it does not follow that if all 
lands were tithe-free they would risé in the 
satne proportion. Again, it is said, that 
the abolition of tithes would benefit the 
landlord alone; would it not bénefit the 
occupying tenant—would hot new leases 
be modelled by the surviving leases of the 
adjoining grounds? Is it not a well known 
fact, that the more a landlord is distressed 
the more he will distress his tenantry ; and 
if it be true that the tenant will not be in 
the least benefitted by the abolition 6f 
tithes because the whole amourit would 
go into the pocket of his landlord, it 
must follow that he cannot be benefitted 
by the whole amount being taken out of 
the pocket of his landlord, excépt in so 
far as the landlord might be a more mer- 
ciful tithe-proctor. Do I wish, in saying 
this, to assért that the landlord should be 
allowed to profit by the abolition of tithes ? 
By no means ; but if a ew modé of assess- 
ment be proposed for the express putpose 
—— the peasahtiy, it should be 
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much smaller in amount, or it should be 
allocated for advantage, otherwise you leave 
the evil unredressed, and only increase the 
unpopularity ofthe landlord by making him 
the tithe-proctor ; and thus endanger both 
rent and tithe. I certainly feel that the 
landlord should make some sacrifice for 
the benefit of his country; but if he be 
willing to assume, upon his own shoulders, 
the collection and payment of the whole 
present amount of tithes, without any pro- 
spective provision for the poor, let him re- 
collect that imperious necessity will, ere 
long, inflict another charge upon the 
land, by the inevitable introduction of 
Poor Laws into Ireland. It must also be 
recollected, that the very first act of a 
Reformed Parliament will most probably, 
be the repeal of the Corn Laws; all agri- 
cultural produce will thus be depreciated, 
and tithes would be depressed, were their 
payment continued. This consideration 
ought not to be overlooked in adjusting 
the mode and the amount of any future 
permanent provision to be substituted for 
tithe, whether that provision be a land- 
tax, or land itself. With respect to the 
latter, whatever arguments tend to show 
that it would be an injury to the landlord, 
or little benefit to the people, to substitute 
a land-tax for tithe, equally militate 
against assigning land itself for that pur- 
pose. Besides, so many various and 
conflicting interests would have to be 
consulted and reconciled, that the diffi- 
culty of a satisfactory adjustment, in this 
respect, would be infinite. Perhaps it 
might not be even quite consistent with 
the safety of the Church itself, to add 
more land to the millions of acres which 
she already possesses. Were these lands 
sold or leased for their full value, and the 
amount well administered, how splendid 
might be the Church Establishment ! 
Above all, if the number to whom it is 
beneficial be taken into account—a million 
of acres for the clergy of half a million of 
Protestants. Still, 1 am of opinion, that 
the rights of the present incumbents should 
be respected; but when they pass away, 
according to the ordinations of Provi- 
dence, the general opinion is, that their 
incumbencies revert to the Crown, are at 
the disposal of the State, and, thence- 
forward the clergy should be remunerated 
according to the ratio of services required 
from them in the first place, and per- 
formed in the next. As ministers of the 
Established Church, they should be sup- 
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plied with all that is necessary to supply 
the wants, and contribute to the comforts, 
and even the elegancies, of life; but their 
best friends ought not to wish for them 
such an accumulation of wealth as would 
seem incompatible with the simplicity ofa 
Christian Church, especially in a nation 
of paupers. I hope I have abstained from 
any observations that could give pain or 
umbrage to any individual. I am anxious 
for the maintenance of law,the preservation 
of religion, and the security of property ; 
but I do not think that the disturbances 
relating to tithes necessarily tends to the 
subversion of property, or that a different 
allocation of part of them would endanger 
the Protestant religion. Tithes were 
transferred, at the Reformation, from one 
religion to another—tithes were materially 
affected by the Agistment Bill in Ireland 
—tithes have nearly vanished from the 
whole face of Europe; and yet, in all 
these vicissitudes with respect to them, 'pri- 
vate property has been respected, because, 
in its preservation, the great body of so- 
ciety must feel a community of interest 
—an identity of feeling—as well those 
who possess, as those who hope to° ac- 
quire and transmit property. Neither do 
I think, that the payment of tithe neces- 
sarily involves the diffusion and preserva- 
tion of the Protestant religion. In the 
parish in which | reside in Ireland, there 
is not one single Protestant inhabitant ; 
and can it be said that, because tithes are 
collected in it, the Protestant religion is 
thereby diffused or preserved in it? Of 
that religion I wish to speak with all pos- 
sible respect ; for some of its ministers I 
entertain the most sincere regard and 
esteem; and if there be some individuals 
who avail themselves of every opportunity 
to disparage the clergy of my religion, I 
have too much respect for religion in 
general to recriminate, even if I had the 
opportunity of doing so. But I do not 
measure religion by the amount of tem- 
poralities annexed to it. On the con- 
trary, were I asked what would be the most 
efficacious expedient to alienate the Ca- 
tholic people of Ireland from their clergy, 
I should say, most unhesitatingly, that it 
would be, the compelling them to pay to 
their clergy the same amount of tithe which 
they now pay to the Protestant hierarchy, 
collected in the same way as at present ; ac- 
cording to which, a man may pay,this year, 
ll. for his tenement, and 2/. the next, 
if he be industrious; and 32, the next, if 
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he irritate a tithe-proctor; and nothing 
the year after, if he neglect his farm, and 
prefer voluntary ruin to the galling ne- 
cessity of succumbing to unjust exactions. 
Thanks to the Government, the mode of 
collecting tithe will, at all events, be alter- 
ed. This good will result from inquiry. 
I wish I couldsupport the whole measure ; 
but, to invest Government with extraordi- 
nary powers of coercion, I, for one, can- 
not consent, while ignorant of the remedies 
to be applied to the evils of the tithe- 
system. 

Mr. William Peel said, that it was im- 
possible that a more important question 
than the present could come before the 
House, being neither more nor less than 
whether illegal combinations and base 
conspiracies should attain a power above 
the law, or whether the rights of property 
should be respected, the rents of land paid, 
and the taxes imposed by that House 
collected. That was the real question 
they had now to determine. He was of 
opinion that the existence of the Protest- 
ant Establishment, both in England and 
Ireland (for he would not separate them as 
the noble Lord, the member for Devon- 
shire, had done) depended upon the course 
now taken by the Government and the 
House. He did not believe, that that 
Establishment would have been so at- 
tacked, or placed in a position of such 
jeopardy, if a feeling had not existed 
amongst its enemies, that those in power 
were not very anxious or zealous in its 
defence. He believed that they would 
never have heard of this question of tithes 
if the present Government had not been 
formed. If that Government had not 
existed, Ireland would not have been in 
its present state. Was it not natural 
that the enemies of the Protestant Church 
should be encouraged in Ireland, and the 
confidence of the Irish Protestants towards 
the Government destroyed, when they 
saw that, upon a motion formerly made by 
the hon. member for Middlesex, for de- 
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spoiling the Church of its property, of | 
forty-six English Members who voted for | 


it, eleven were. now connected with the 
Government, and two of them members of 
the Cabinet ? 


It had been stated fre- | 


quently by that hon. Member, that the | 


revenues of the Church were public pro- ; 


perty, and that, therefore, that House 
could apply it to what purposes it thought 
fit. He would tell the hon. Member, 


that the House had no more right to. 
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touch the property of the Church than 
they had to vote away his private estate. 
They had no right to do it whatever ; and 
if ever such a right were usurped, he 
should then feel himself equally at liberty 
to vote for the confiscation of the hon. 
Member's estate, if he thought proper. 
He would put a case to the hon. Mem- 
ber. In a township with which he was 
connected, a pious individual had for- 
merly built a church for the convenience 
of the inhabitants, and endowed it with 
lands for its support. With what show of 
right could the hon. Member, or that 
House, seize upon that land as the pro- 
perty of the State? He cordially con- 
curred in the vote of the proposed sum 
from the Consolidated Fund, to meet the 
claims of the incumbents of those bene- 
fices where tithes had been refused, de- 
pending upon the Government for after- 
wards enforcing the law. He was aware, 
that some alteration was necessary to be 
made as tothe mode of collecting the 
revenues of the Church in Ireland; but 
what he insisted upon was, that there 
must be no surrender to dishonest con- 
spiracy, or illegal combination. The 
King had taken a solemn oath to protect 
the Protestant Church in its possessions, 
and God forbid that the King should ever 
have a Minister capable of advising him 
to disregard its obligation. 

Mr. Carew thought, that it was neces- 
sary to administer some relief to the clergy 
of Ireland, but it ought not to come out of 
the pockets of the people of England. He 
must add,that he had the utmost confidence 
in the present Government with regard 
to their measures for Ireland, and he should 
support them so long as that confidence 
remained unbroken. 

Colonel Conolly fully concurred with the 
hon. member for Middlesex, that the ques- 
tion was asmuch an English asan Irish one, 
and that whatever was now done with re- 
gard to Ireland could not hereafter be 
refused in England. He was glad to hear 
the subject brought forward with so 
much ability and clearness by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and he did hope, that 
the law would hereafter be better en- 
forced in Ireland than it had hitherto 
been. It was evident, that an armed 
combination for the subversion of property 


existed at present, which combination 


ought to be immediately put down. The 
present state of that country was most 
awful, It was much worse at this moment 
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than it had been at any time during the last 
thirty years, and he hoped that Govern- 
ment would use with energy the means 
that were in its power to put an end to 
such a state of things. He thought that 
the wants of Ireland did not so much con- 
sist. in legislative enactments as in the 
enforcement of the laws which already 
existed ; although he should be very glad 
to see some arrangement adopted, by 
which the anomalies connected with the 
Tithe-laws would be removed. There 
was nothing new in a proposition of that 
kind, because the Tithe-composition Act 
had already effected a considerable change 
in the system; but the application of the 
funds of the Church to any other purposes 
than those of the Church would be the 
most daring robbery that ever was perpe- 
trated. It had been assumed in the 
House, that the whole body of the Irish 
people were in combination against the 
payment of tithes. He denied that to be 
the fact. For two years he had been in 
constant correspondence withthe clergy of 
Fernsand Leighlin,and he knew that people 
paid their tithes without compulsion, but 
secretly, for they dreaded the vengeance 
of the conspirators, who, he verily be- 
lieved, had been emboldened by the 
Government, which had not pursued a 
straightforward system. Had the Minis- 
ters made the declaration which the clergy 
called upon them to promulgate in the 
month of October last, they would have 
prevented that delusion in part, which had 
since taken possession of the minds of the 
people, that the Government were adverse 
to the claims of the clergy. He himself 
felt, that the land was fairly subject to 
the tithes. He spoke as a landlord, and, 
therefore, he had noobjectionto the transfer 
suggested. That was the way the question 
ought to be viewed,and if viewed so, there 
would be little difficulty in making an ar- 
rangement to carry it into effect. The 
landlord ought to bear the tithes, but then 
the landlord ought to have the same 
powers for collecting the tithes that he 
had for collecting his rent. By such a 
proceeding the question would be divested 
of all its anomalous and objectionable 
character, and do great good. It would 
certainly throw new responsibilities upon 
the landlord, but he, for one, would readily 
bear them. He highly approved of the 
proposition of a grant for the payment of 
the tithes due to the parochial clergy. 

Mr. O’Ferrall said, that, if they wished 
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to eause the laws to be respected and 
revered in Ireland, it was necessary that 
those who framed them in that House 
should adopt a different tone and temper 
from that which some Gentlemen had as- 
sumed in the course of the evening, He 
gave his most hearty concurrence to the 
proposition for the relief of the clergy. 
They were distressed by no fault of their 
own, and ought to be relieved. That was 
not the time to inquire into the conduct of 
the clergy, but to assist them, He wished 
to see the law respected, but he wished 
also to see the just claims of the people 
attended to. He and his hon. friends 
about him said thus—There is a gross 
abuse ; endeavour to remedy that abuse; 
and, having done so, whatever measures 
are necessary for the support of the amend- 
ed law we will cordially assist you in 
enforcing, The people of Ireland were 
tired of this contest, and would readily 
accept of any terms which were consistent 
with their honour. It was not, he can- 
ceived, just, that, at the very moment 
when the Government admitted that the 
law was bad and ought to be abolished— 
it was not, he repeated, just that it should, 
at the same time, demand those extra- 
ordinary powers for enforcing the law. He 
could assure the House, that the objection 
against the payment of tithes in Ireland 
was not so much to the manner in which 
they were levied, nor to their amount, as 
to their appropriation. He had never 
paid tithe, without feeling himself de- 
graded —without considering it as a tribute 

aid by the conquered to the conquerors, 
f Louis 14th had invaded and conquered 
England, and had established Catholicism 
as the religion of the State, would the 
Protestant inhabitants of the country have 
paid tithes to the Catholic clergy, except 
on compulsion. It was of a similar com- 
pulsion towards the Catholies of Ireland 
that he complained. Let the English 
Members of that House suppose them- 
selves placed in the same situation, and 
what one would stand up and say, that he 
would not resist to the utmost such an 
imposition? ‘Oh, but,” it would be 
said, ‘the countries are united.” To 
this he would reply, that the Union was 
carried by bloodshed and corruption, and 
against the earnest wishes of the whole of 
the Irish nation. The Union was adopted 
to perpetuate the galling yoke the country 
complained of, and which they resisted in 
resisting tithes, He, therefore, should 
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strenuously oppose the Resolutions which 
went to give compulsory power to the 
Government, He did not deny the su- 
periot power of England. Ireland might 
be desolated and colonized, but still the 
old spirit would prove unconquerable, 
and spread, in spite of cruelty, suffering, 
and confiscation. He complained of the 
hasty manner in which this subject had 
been brought forward. The whole subject 
ought to have been considered by the 
Committee, before the House was called 
on to express an opinion. No proceeding 
ought to have been founded upon a partial 
Report. He, therefore, regretted the 
course which had been taken by the 
Government, but the first Resolution had 
his cordial support. 

Sir Rich. Musgrave said, the only way 
to ensure the peace and tranquillity of Ire- 
land—the only way to sustain the Protest- 
ant Church in that country—was imme- 
diately to adopt some efficient measure 
for the relief, not only of the clergy, but 
of the people. It was said, that the dig- 
nity of the law was to be maintained—that 
the dignity of the Government was to be 
maintained—but how was that to be done ? 
He supposed by force. That, however, 
had been tried, and the Government had 
been baffled. Troops had already been 
resorted too in this contest. They had 
been called upon to perform a most ha- 
rassing duty —~a duty which they disliked, 
and their efforts were unsuccessful. Let 
not the House deceive themselves. The 
people of Ireland would not be intimidat- 
ed. Some Gentlemen might suppose 
that the Irish were ignorant, but those 
Gentlemen were in error. His country- 
men might be poor and suffering, but they 
were not ignorant—they were shrewd and 
ingenious, and often discussed political 
questions which bore on the interests of 
Ireland. Their misfortune was, not that 
they were ignorant, but that they had in- 
dividuals amongst them, high in office, 
who were ignorant of the situation of the 
country. It was proposed to make an 
advance of money to the Protestant clergy, 
which money was afterwards to be repaid 
by a levy on the country. Now, he was 
perfectly certain that the people never 
would be satisfied unless they saw a more 
equal appropriation of the Church property. 
In meeting this question, the House labour- 
ed under many difficulties, in consequence 
of its having been prematurely brought 
forward before all the evidence was gone 
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through. It was a question between the 
great body of the people of Ireland, on the 
one hand, and the Protestant clergy on the 
other; and, before all the evidence had 
been heard, Ministers bad decided to re- 
ward the clergymen, and to punish the 
people. They had been told that a con- 
spiracy or combination existed in Ireland 
against the payment of tithes, but they had 
not been told of the cases of individual op- 
pression that led to it. No account had 
been given of a case in which it was shown 
that a poor man had to carry potatoes 
four miles on his back to meet the tithe- 
proctor. No statement had been made 
with respect to a widow, from whom tithes 
were exacted, although, on account of 
her poverty, and in consequence of her 
affording support to an insane female, she 
had been for thirty years exempted from 
the payment of rent; neither was any no- 
tice taken of the fact that the horse of the 
parish priest of Graigue was sold for tithes 
alleged to be due to the Protestant cler- 
gyman. Acts such as these had given 
rise to the combination, as it was called, 
which prevailed, more or less, in every 
part of Sales. To put down that com- 
bination strong powers were demanded. 
Now, Mr. Hamilton was the only person 
examined who called for martial law. He 
asked for martial law against his Roman 
Catholic parishioners, from whom, prin- 
cipally, he received between 1,700/. and 
2,0002. a year. One of the Magistrates 
who had been examined expressed a very 
different opinion. He declared that, to 
coerce the people, it would require, not 
merely a large, but an enormous army, and 
that even then the project would probably 
fail. He, therefore, should oppose those 
compulsory measures which it was now 
proposed to direct against a people burn- 
ing with the recollection of ancient wrongs, 
and exasperated by the pressure of recent 
injuries. If he wished more powerfully to 
apes the distressed state of Ireland, 
e need only point to the outcasts from 
that country who were seeking for employ- 
ment in England. But he hoped the time 
was not far distant, when the Irish peasant 
would find a resting place in his own 
country; he hoped the day would soon 
arrive when the landlord, the clergyman, 
and the tithe-proctor, would cease to per- 
secute him, and when unjust laws would 
no longer oppress and grind him, 
Mr, Dominick Browne thought that, 
before many years elapsed, some ads 
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justment must be made with respect to 
the Church property in lreland, by which 
it would be appropriated to the support of 
the three prominent sects in that country, 
instead of being wholly bestowed on one 
that comprised not more than one-third of 
the population. To a reformed House of 
Commons, Ireland must appeal for her 
rights, and a reformed House of Commons 
would, he was satisfied, grant her those 
rights. He did not blame Ministers for 
the measure which they had brought for- 
ward, but he was quite ready to have gone 
much further. He admitted, however, 
that this was not the proper time to enter 
fully into the subject. He even regretted 
that any measure upon the subject of the 
tithe system of Ireland had been brought 
forward at the present moment ; because 
he felt that, until the all-engrossing and 
all-important question of Reform was dis- 
posed of, it would be vain to expect that 
any other subject could be properly dis- 
cussed. Ministers, however, could not 
avoid it. It had been pressed on his right 
hon. friend by the general opposition to 
tithes which prevailed in Ireland, and by 
the consequent destitution of the Protest- 
ant clergy. He agreed with Ministers 
that it was expedient and necessary to 
afford relief to that clergy; he also agreed 
with them, that it was necessary to abolish 
the existing mode of collecting tithes ; but 
to the resolution by which it was proposed 
to commute the tithes by a tax upon land 
he never could consent. If possible, he 
would have the whole of the Church pro- 
perty of Ireland placed in one consolidated 
fund, out of which should be paid not 
only the Protestant clergy, but the Roman 
Catholic and Presbyterian ministers also. 

Mr. Jones should not have risen on 
the present occasion, but for a mistake 
into which the hon. Baronet (Sir Richard 
Musgrave) had fallen. The hon. Baronet 
had asserted, that the Protestant clergy 
had even gone so far as to call upon the 
Catholic priesthood to pay tithes, and in 
proof of that statement he had adduced a 
particular instance. In that instance the 
hon. Baronet was mistaken. The fact was 
this:—the Roman Catholic priest in the 
parish alluded to, after the Commutation 
Act had passed, took forty acres of land. 
When he agreed to take it the landlord 
introduced a clause into the lease by which 
he exempted himself, and bound the priest 
to the payment of the tithe. The priest 
took the land upon those conditions, but 
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subsequently tendered the amount of the 
tithe as so much rent. This was rejected 
by the landlord, and a horse belonging to 
the priest was seized for tithe. The case 
was afterwards carried into a Court of law, 
but did not come to trial; it was referred 
to the decision of Dr. Doyle, who eventu- 
ally determined the question in favour of 
the landlord and against the priest. 

Sir Richard Musgrave, in explanation, 
said, that he had only stated, that the 
priest’s horse was sold for tithe, and that 
fact was fully borne out by the evidence. 

Mr. Crampton said, that the hon. mem- 
ber for Kildare (Mr. O’Ferrell) had set 
himself up as the advocate of the people 
of Ireland, but the hon. Member, from his 
tone and manner, could be considered in 
no other character than as the advocate of 
the agitators and the disturbers of the 
peace of that country, who were banded 
in illegal associations and were endeavour- 
ing to set themselves above the law. The 
hon. Member argued for the entire and 
unqualified abolition of the tithes, but yet 
he had agreed to the appointment of a 
Committee for the purpose of inquiring 
into the subject, with the view of protecting 
the Church. The proceedings proposed 
were said to be premature. He held a 
very different opinion. If the subject was 
not at once taken up, ruin and general 
destruction must occur. In seven coun- 
ties there were illegal combinations against 
tithes, and in many places against rent 
also, and all other property. [No, no.] 
Anhon. Gentleman said No. But to prove 
he was correct, he would beg leave to re- 
fer to documents : the first which he should 
notice was, a letter from a Lieutenant of 
Police, dated the 24th of January, 1832, 
which was to be found in page 225 of the 
Appendix to the Report, and contained 
these words :— 

“JT was on duty yesterday morning before 
day-light ; and, on my return to quarters, about 
twelve o’clock mid-day, I heard horns blowing 
in all directions, and saw the peasants pouring 
out of the villages and down the mountains in 
vast numbers, carrying flags, and accompanied 
by fifes, and firing shots in the most open and 
undisguised manner; in fact, the roads were 
actually covered with them to a great extent. 
They went in this manner to all the respectable 
landlords here, threatening and demanding 
that the rent should be lowered to the scale 
that they pointed out ; and they actually forced, 
through terror, the gentlemen to sign a written 
document, binding themselves to the measure 
required of them, vowing vengeance if they 
refused to do as they desired! In the evening 
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they assembled here in thousands, with differ- 
ent banners, and entered into resolutions to 
“ pay neither rent, tithe, nor taxes, until O’Con- 
nell got new laws for them.” 


Again, in the same page, he found an ex- 
tract from a notice, which was, perhaps, 
worthy of attention— 

“‘ Vast numbers of people, to the extent of 
6,000 or 7,000, marched to the house of a Mr. 
Michael Dogherty, who is agent for different 
small estates around him, and also tithe agent 
for some clergymen in the neighbourhood, and, 
by threats, compelled him to refund what he 
had collected. The man was so terrified, that 
he would not swear examinations against any 
of the party.” 


He contended, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment were compelled to take up the sub- 
ject, or to abandon the execution of the 
laws altogether. If hon. Members thought 
the rents in no danger, let them peruse the 
notice signed ‘ Lady Clare,” now in cir- 
culation throughout Queen’s County. It 
was in these words :— 

“John Harrison—I am sorry to find your 
tenantry are paying a very high rent; now I 
hereby give you notice, that, unless you make 
your tenants an abatement of 5s. an acre, you 
will put me under the disagreeable necessity 
of visiting you personally, and terminating, not 
your lease, but your existence. I give youten 
days to consider whether you will do this; if 
not, prepare your coffin. “A friend to you” 

Lapy Crare.” 


The present combinations, however, did 
not extend over more than a part of one 
province, but if the Government took no 
steps to put down illegal combination, 
they would increase, and the other three 
provinces would follow the example of the 
fourth. If it was found, that, by having 
recourse to such means, the lawful pay- 
ments to which persons were liable, could 
be evaded; if the law did not put down 
the combinations, the combinations would 
put down the law. There was no alterna- 
tive. But it was said, that no proceeding 
ought to have been proposed until the final 
Report of the Committee was before the 
House. Had such a course been taken, 
Ireland would have been abandoned to 
confusion and anarchy. He not only 
thought the plan proposed necessary, but 
he seriously believed that it would check 
combination, and restore peace to the 
country. The clergy could not resist the 
combination, but the case would be very 
different with the Government. Much had 
been said on the subject of coercion, but 
really there was none in the proposed 
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measure. The task of collecting the tithes 
was transferred from the clergy to the 
Attorney General. No new pains or 
penalties were imposed, but great relief 
would be afforded even to the tithe de- 
faulter. This was not a measure of coer- 
cion, but lenity. The moment the fiat of 
the Legislature was pronounced, combina- 
tion against tithe in Ireland would be 
broken. The arm of the law would sup- 
press the combination. It was a measure 


‘practicable, because it was not coercive, 


and would, therefore, be effective. A 
case had been made out for relieving the 
clergy, but the Government of the country 
must be reimbursed. The people of Eng- 
land and Ireland who had not opposed 
tithe, were not to pay for those who had 
combined to plunder the Church. Another 
consideration was, whether the tithe sys- 
tem, which had worked badly hitherto, 
could not be changed or made subject to 
a commutation which might operate te the 
advantage of the public and the clergy ? 
Some objection had been made to the use 
of the King’s name in the intended pro- 
cess ; but it was well known that the name 
of the King was often a mere fiction in 
some cases, such as extents in aid issuing 
from the Exchequer; the people knew 
that the Crown had but little or no inter- 
est in the suit. The measure was one of 
favour and lenity, and could not fail in 
accomplishing the object all must wish to 
see carried into effect. 

Mr. Sheil said, that he did not think 
that the language used by the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland, towards the conclu- 
sion of his speech, had been, to say the 
least of it, the most judicious that could 
have been employed. It appeared to him 
that the right hon. Gentleman should not 
have dwelt with such emphasis on the put- 
ting down of disturbances; while admit- 
ting, as he did, the existence of grievances 
which caused those disturbances, he made 
little or no allusion to their removal. On 
the contrary, it would have been wiser, 
it would have been more statesman-like 
on the part of the right hon. Gentleman, 
speaking as the organ of his Majesty’s 
Government on this important subject, to 
have said, ‘“ We will try what justice 
will do; we will try what a removal of 
acknowledged and crying grievances will 
effect, and if we find that success shall 
not crown our efforts, then we will change 
our course.” The right hon. Gentleman 
had acquitted the Protestant clergy of all 
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blame arising out of those proceedings. 
New, he (Mr. Sheil) did not stand forth as 
their accuser, but he could not avoid ob- 
serving, that the language of panegyric 
had, in this instance, gone somewhat be- 
yond the bounds of truth and justice. He 
was ready to acknowledge, that in their 
ranks were to be found men of the highest 
character, and of the most unblemished 
conduct; but he begged to observe, that 
they must go to the evidence which had 
been given before the Committee, in order 
to get rid of the cloud of incense which 
had been wafted towards these reverend 
gentlemen by the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland, and that they must recur to the 
plain matter-of-fact statements contained 
in that evidence as the only sure and pro- 
per medium for ascertaining the truth. 
Could any man, acquainted with the con- 
dition and circumstances of Ireland, doubt 
that, in many places, and on many occa- 
sions, the Protestant clergy had allowed 
themselves to do and say much, which it 
would have been infinitely better never te 
have ventured on? For the purpose of 
establishing this position, he must refer 
to the evidence of Sir John Harvey, rela- 
tive to the seizure of the horse of the 
Catholic priest of the parish of Graigue, 
county Kilkenny, the rev. Mr. Doyle, 
by the Protestant rector, the rev. Mr. 
M’Donnell—that gentleman went so far 
as to declare, that, when the Bishop of 
Ossory was applied to on the subject, he 
condemned the conduct of the parson in 
that. affair, and there could be little doubt 
that that outrage had been the origin of 
the bursting forth of the torrent that had 
subsequently swept the country. He must 
ask, whether proof was not afforded, in 
this instance, that there were Protestant 
clergymen whose conduct was deserving 
of blame, and whether it was not made 
out, that offence had been offered to the 
feelings of the people—such offence as 
had given origin to the great public evil 
that it was now sought to remedy. It 
had been also proved by the wituesses ex- 
amined before the Committee that the 
payment of tithe was demanded in Eng- 
lish currency instead of Irish currency ; 
and he begged to ask whether such a de- 
mand as that, on the part of the Protestant 
clergyman, was a just or aright one? 
Though, however, he was of opinion that 
much of what occurred was to be attri- 
buted tothe conduct of the Protestant 
clergy, he was as ready as any hon. Mem- 
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ber in that House to give them relief, and 
he thought that it was enough to know 
that many of them had suffered severely’ 
in the moral hurricane which had ‘taken 
place, in order to justify a measure to suc- 
cour their distress, He did not think that 
the Resolution with regard to the change 
which was to be made with respect to the 
property of the Church, at all pledged 
the House not to appropriate that property 
as it might deem fit hereafter, and he 
hailed the substitution in the Resolution of 
other words for the words “ revenues of 
the Church,” which were to be found in the 
Report, as a proof that the question as to 
the appropriation of that property was left 
perfectly open to the future consideration 
and determination of the House. It was 
his settled conviction that nothing short 
of a distinct and immediate appropriation of 
a large portion of that property to other 
purposes would answer the need and re- 
lieve the deep distress under which Ireland 
at presentlaboured. The Government, no 
doubt, might find the ease one very diffi- 
cult to deal with, and it might deem it con- 
venient to wear a mask in order to conceal 
its intentions ; but to him it appeared that 
such dissimulation, in a matter of such 
pressing urgency and momentous import- 
ance, involved within it a great and 
grievous mistake. The Government might 
find it convenient to wear a mask; but 
there must bea new appropriation of Chureh 
property; to that they must eventually 
come. This question had been proposed 
to be referred toa Reformed Parliament, 
but there would never be any Reform un- 
less what had been some time talked of 
was executed. The present Government 
might rest assured that they would never 
carry an efficient Reform, unless they set 
out with reforming the other branch of 
the Legislature. The Bill would never 
come back to the House unmutilated 
without fifty new Coronets on its head. 
They might rely upon this, that the pre- 
sent measure would do nothing more than 
excite the scorn and the anger of the peo- 
ple of Ireland. And he ealled upon the 
House, in the name of God, to endeavour 
to conciliate them instead of using means 
which would exasperate their already 
strongly-excited passions. It was impo- 
litic to make the Crown the collector of 
tithes, if for no other reason, for this, at all 
events, that it would transfer to the Crown 
the odium which the tithe-system had 
brought upon the Church. But what 
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were those arrears, for the recovery of 
whieh the Crown was to become a suitor 
in every civil Court in Ireland? Tithes 
upon petatoes-—a tax which was exacted 
only in the south of Ireland, The north 
was free from the oppressive exaction ; 
but yet one-third of all the arrears now 
due were tithes of potatoes. He made 
that assertion on the authority of the rev. 
Mr. Langrishe, in the examination of that 
gentleman before the Committee, Why, 
then, should the Lord Lieutenant become 
the collector of tithes in the south of Ire- 
land, which the Clergy in the north of Ire- 
land had neverclaimed. He implored the 
House not to legislate hastily upon so vi- 
tal a question—to wait until the final Re- 
port ef the Committee should be brought 
up. Justice consisted of two parts—the 
redress of grievances, and the punishment 
of offences. The House was about to re- 
verse this order, and to punish first. He 
would conclude by asking, could any Gen- 
tleman, who had the welfare of Ireland at 
heart, stand upin that House and say, that 
he could approve of any Bill that should 
be founded on those Resolutions. 

Sir Robert Peel ; Sir, lam desirous, before 
this discussion terminates, of explaining the 
course which it is my intention toadopt with 
respect to the Resolutions which have been 
moved by the right hon, Gentleman ; and 
although it is the usual practice for per- 
sons addressing this House to magnify the 
importance of the subject on which they 
are about to speak, yet I think I can truly 
state, without any rhetorical exaggeration, 
that, in the course of a parliamentary ex- 
perience of twenty years, | never recollect 
a discussion, the issue of which was of 
more. importance to the foundations of 
Government, and to the security of the 
institutions of this country, thao must 
be the issue of the discussion before the 
House. I consider, Sir, that although 
there are five Resolutions moved by the 
right hon, Gentleman, yet two of them 
are of so much more importance than 
the rest, that to these two, I shall ex- 
clusively direct my attention, The two 
Resolutions to which I allude are these ; 
the first pledges the House to enable the 
executive Government of Ireland, having 
advanced certain sums for the relief of 
the suffering clergy, to recover the amount 
of these sums from those by whom they 
are. justly re-payable; and the other 
pledges the House to take into considera- 
tion an extensive change in the mode of 
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providing for the maintenance of the mi- 
nisters of the Established Church, which 
change will involve the commutation of 
tithe, either for an equivalent in land, or 
for a rent-charge upon land. [ shall in- 
vert, in the consideration which I shall give 
to these two ‘propaeitons, tia orderin which . 
I have stated them, and consider the latter 

in the first instance. I own, that, ab- 
stractedly, and on general principles, I 
ovject to pledge the House prospectively to 
the adoption of any particular course, at a 
I have uniformly objected 
to thiscourse. I can scarcely recall to my 
recollection a single instance in which | 
have been a party to a pledge that the 
House would, on some future oceasien,’ 
adopt a certain measure. A vague en- 
gagement that the House will, on some 
future occasion, do that which is best for 
the country, is unnecessary, because the 
presumption should be, that at alk times 
Parliament will be ready to act as may 
be most conducive to the interests of the 
public. I object to such a course, be- 
cause I think it is an improper mode of 
relieving ourselves from present difficulties 
to enter into engagements, when we are 
not prepared with measures of practical 
detail, without the accompaniment of 
which, those engagements eannot be re- 
deemed. The whole history of Parliament 
has a tendency to discourage the hasty 
adoption of pledges of this nature, With 
respect to this very question of tithes, 
there is a proceeding somewhat ana- 
logous to the present, which may be quoted 
as an example of the danger—the extreme 
inconvenience, at least—of entering into 
pledges. There wasa time when a pledge 
was given by the House of Commons in 
favour of commutation of tithes; but to 
this day that pledge remains unredeemed, 
and the subject of that pledge continues 
now in the same“state in which it was 
at the time the pledge was made. At 
the period of the Commonwealth, op 
the 9th of April, 1652, the House of 
Commons came to a Resolution of this 
nature— , 


“That it be referred to the Committee ap- 
pointed to receive proposals for the better 
propagation of the Gospel, to take into speedy 
consideration how a convenient and competent 
maintenance for a godly and able ministry 
may be settled in lieu of tithes, and present 
their opinion thereon to the House.” 


Whether any proposals were ultimately 
made for better providing for the ministry 
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of the Gospel, or whether the Committee 
reported their opinion thereon to the House, 
I know not: but, at any rate, no commuta- 
tion of tithe,took place, nor was any altera- 
tion made of the system that had there- 
tofore existed. The account given by the 
historian of the circumstances preceding 
and subsequent to the appointment of this 
Committee, is both interesting and in- 
stractive. Hesays, that— 

* The payment of tithes was a source of con- 
tinual grievance to the country people, and was 
the subject of repeated petitions to Parliament, 
and Parliament was forced often to promise re- 
dress; and so, for a pretence of ease and quiet, 
they referred the question to a Committee, to 
consider how a convenient and competent 
maintenance for a godly and able ministry 
might be made in lieu of tithes. But (says the 
historian) the lay impropriators in the House 
would never consent to extinguish their own 
interests, and, therefore, the whole plan was 
abandoned.” 

Now, I beg the attention of the House 
to the course which even that Parliament 
took in the year 1652. Although they en- 
tered into an unwise engagement to abo- 
lish tithe by commutation, yet they did 
not think it just, when they entered into 
that engagement, to encourage the refusal 
of the payment of tithe in the interim that 
might elapse between the appointment of 
the Committee and the final adjustment 
of the question by Parliament; for even 
that Parliament which had abolished 
monarchy—that Parliament which had 
abolished the House of Lords—that Par- 
liament which was adverse to the esta- 
blished religion of the country—had still 
this sense of justice to resolve on the very 
occasion when the question of another 
maintenance for the clergy was under dis- 
cussion—‘ That tithes shall be paid as 
formerly, until such maintenance be set- 
tled.” Upon the question being put, a 
Resolution to that effect was moved as an 
Amendment, and a division took place, 
when it was carried in the affirmative by a 
majority of twenty-seven votes against 
seventeen. That very Parliament, I say, 
which had entered into an unwise pledge 
of abolishing tithes, by the very same vote 
came to a Resolution that the existing law 
should, in the mean time, be maintained, 
and the tithes be paid. Why then, Sir, I 
say, if we imitate the example of that Par- 
liament with respect to the destruction of 


tithes, let us, at least, also follow it in the | 
second precedent which it has set us, and, , 
by a simultaneousengagement, pledgeour- | 
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selves to maintain the law and vindicate the 
authority of Parliament. I stated before, 
Sir, that my general course has been to 
object to Resolutions involving _ such 
pledges as the Resolution I am now con- 
sidering involves. But such is my sense of 
the difficulties of this question—difficul- 
ties for which some immediate practical 
solution must be found, that I am con- 
tent to make an exception with respect to 
this case, if I must pay that price, in 
order that I may have an assurance from 
the King’s Government that the law shall 
be vindicated. I do not think I should be 
acting with due regard to the interests of 
the Protestant Church, if I did not, on 
this occasion, make that exception. I am, 
therefore, ready to agree to a Resolution 
which pledges me to the consideration of 
some plan, for the maintenance of the 
ministers of the Established Church in 
Ireland, as a substitute and just equivalent 
for the provision by means of tithe. To 
the wording of that Resolution | do cer- 
tainly object ; not because I entertain any 
material difference of opinion, as to the 
main object of that Resolution, from the 
right hon, Gentleman who moved it, but 
because I fear the danger of misconstruc- 
tion in Ireland. I think, Sir, it is most 
unwise, in that Resolution, to use the 
words ‘ extinction of tithes.” I am aware 
that, in almost every Inclosure Act in this 
country, those words are used; but the 

are not used until the land for which the 
tithe so to be extinguished is commuted, 
is actually provided and - allotted to the 
owner of thetithe. But here we use the 
words before the equivalent is provided, 
nay, before any plan for its provision is 
matured, or even proposed, for considera- 
tion. Therefore it is, that I fear we are 
exciting false hopes. The words “extinc- 
tion of tithes” will, I am afraid, be con- 
strued by the peasantry of Ireland, to 
mean, that tithes are extinguished, and, 
therefore, are no longer payable. Now, 
as I think two years must elapse before 
any plan which Government may determine 
upon can be carried into effect, I fear that 
such an erroneous impression prevailing in 
Ireland, in the meantime will lead to the 
spreading of the combination against tithes, 
and tend to defeat the object which his 
Majesty’s Government has in view. I 
give my consent, Sir, to the last of these 
Resolutions, upon the distinct understand- 
ing that it is meant to provide for the 
Church of Ireland a just and fair equis 
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valent. - The hon. and learned Gentleman 
who spoke last, says he attaches great 
importance to the omission of the words 
“the revenues of the Church will be ef- 
fectually secured,” which words, he ob- 
serves, though omitted here, are contain- 
ed in the Report of the Committee. 
Now, I think, and I shall continue so to 
think until I am contradicted, that the 
right hon. Gentleman who prepared the 
Report of which these words stand a part, 
clearly meant it to be understood that, in 
commuting tithe for land, the appropria- 
tion is to be to the Church in Ireland, and 
that he means, as the Report expresses it, 
effectually to secure the revenues of the 
Church. Ido not intend to exclude (for I 
think an inquiry may be necessary)—I do 
not intend to exclude a fair and just con- 
sideration of the present state of the Church 
in Ireland ; but thisis what I mean—I give 
my support to that Resolution, upon the 
clear understanding. that those revenues 
which are to be provided for bythe Church, 
in lieu of the tithe at present payable to 
that Church, are to be appropriated strictly 
to ecclesiastical purposes. These were the 
grounds upon which I consented to the 
Report—these are the grounds upon which 
I consent to the Resolution; admitting, at 
the same time, that there are other matters 
connected with the Church (the question 
of Church-rates is one) which ought to be 
placed on:a different footing from the pre- 
sent ; of all such matters I wish to see the 
final adiustment, and thus to prevent, if it 
be possible, the seeds of future agitation 
from being leftto germinate amonganeasily- 
excited people. One of my main reasons 
for resolving to adopt this course is, the 
support which his Majesty’s Government 
will derive from it in carrying into effect 
that other Resolution, in my opinion of 
equal importance to the one to which I 
have been alluding ; I mean the Resolution 
which enables the Government to recover 
from those who are justly and legally liable 
to the payment of them, the arrears of 
tithes, so as to reimburse the sum which 
the Government may advance out of the 
public funds to the suffering clergy of 
Ireland. But, Sir, before I approach the 
important question that is involved in that 
Resolution, the hon. Gentleman, the mem- 
ber for Kildare, must allow me to refer to 
one part of his speech, which it was with 
great pain I heard him deliver—a speech 
which, in manner and matter, completely 
observed the precept given by an. hon. 
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Gentleman, who said, that, in. discussing 
the question of tithes, it was desirable it 
should be done suaviter in modo, et fortiter 
in re—a speech which more literally cor- 
responded with that precept I never heard 
than the speech of the hon. member for 
Kildare. The argument which he ad- 
vanced, if well founded, must almost pre- 
clude the necessity of any further discus- 
sion of this subject, because that argument 
tends to show that it is utterly impossible 
to hope for the future repose of Ire- 
land, adopt what principle we may for the 
commutation of tithes. The hon. Gentle- 
man said—and it was with extreme pain that 
Iheard the observation—that he objected al- 
together to the payment of tithes in prin- 
ciple, and thathe considered the paymentas 
a degradation and as a badge of conquest 
and of servitude. I regard this, Sir, as pro- 
ceeding from a Roman Catholic, to bea 
most extraordinary objection. I did hope 
that the removal of all civil distinctions, 
and the footing of perfect equality upon 
which that Gentleman and all his fellow 
Catholics of Ireland had been placed, had 
merged in oblivion those irritating topics 
which arose from ancient conflicts and 
ancient triumphs. Alas, Sir,. how dan- 
gerous is the doctrine which this argu- 
ment involves! how fatal to the security of 
all other property in the State! Does the 
hon. Gentleman recollect by what title 
three-fourths of the property in Ireland 
are held? If a prescription of 300 years 
can plead nothing in favour of the present 
settlement of the property of the Church, 
how unlikely is it that a prescription of 
150 years can plead in favour of the settle- 
ment of lay property! Does the hon. 
Gentleman know how much of Ireland 
has been subject to confiscation and 
forfeiture, on account of those very con- 
flicts to which he has referred, and against 
the recurrence of which we had fondly 
hoped, and had a right to believe, a bar- 
rier had been raised for all future time by 
the act of emancipation? But now the 
hon. Gentleman—notwithstanding that 
the settlement of the estates of the Church 
is coeval, not with the Rebellion of 1641, 
not with the Revolution of 1688, but with 
the Reformation—comes forth and declares, 
that he considers it as a badge of servitude 
to recognize that property, and that no 
Roman Catholic can avoid considering it 
in that degrading light. He reserves this 
doctrine until after the period when the 
Roman Catholic disabilities have been. re- 
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moved. A different doctrine was ad- 
vanced before that period, when, in 1825, 
a Committee was appointed, for the pur- 
pose of considering the state of Ireland, 
the evidence given on that occasion had 
a material influence on the public mind, 
and tended greatly to reconcile it to the 
emancipation of the Catholics. Through- 
out the whole of the evidence given before 
that Committee, by some of the highest 
authorities in the Catholic Church, is 
there, I ask, a single expression from 
which it could be inferred that the disa- 
bilities of the Catholics being removed, 
the ange of tithes would be considered 
by them as a degradation and badge of 
servitude 2? Many of them objected to 
tithes, on the same ground on which a 
Protestant might object to them; but not 
a man said, “After you have removed 
our civil disabilities, you must remove 
the butthen and degradation which we 
endure in the payment of tithe to the 
clergy of a Protestantestablishment.” This, 
I ¢onceive, Sit, to be a most important 
part of the question now under discus- 
sion; and, therefore, for the purpose of 
proving that I am right, and with a 
view to show that, at that period, no 
Roman Catholic thought that the pay- 
ment of tithe involved any degradation 
of the Roman Catholic, I shall adduce 
evidence which the honourable Gentleman 
himself must admit to be of the most 
unéxceptionable and conclusive character. 
I will not take the evidence of the Roman 
Catholic layman; 1 go to the fountain 
head upon this point. 1 take the evidence 
of thosé men who, from their religious 
stations, and from their opportunities of 
intercourse with their flocks, must have had 
the best means of spéaking decidedly upon 
this matter. The question is not—and do 
not let any man attempt to divert us from 
thé feal question now at issue between the 
hon. Gentleman and tnyself—the question 
ig not, whether tithe be an unsuitable and 
unwise provision for the clergy; but the 

iestion is, whether, at that time, the 

oman Catholics thought that the pay- 
ment of tithe was a badge of servitude and 
degradation, and whether it is now just to 
argue that the act of emancipation will 
be incomplete if it be not followed by 
the total extinction of tithe? I will 
first take the evidence of the most re- 
verend Dr. Kelly, who, I believe, was 
the titular Archbishop of Tuam. This 
evidence Will bear equally upon the other 
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a involved in the present discussion. 
e said that, in the year 1820, there wete 
very serious disturbances in Mayo and 
Galway. He is asked, * Were the com- 
plaints made against the pressure of tithe 
rather than against the pressute of atiy 
other change?” His answer is— No; 
they complain equally of high rents, Grand 
Jury cesses, and Chutch-tates.” The next 
question is—“The efforts of these Ribbon- 
men were not directed specially against 
tithes?” His atiswer is—‘* Not by any 
means—they were directed more agaitist 
landlords.” The next witness whose évi- 
dence I shall refer to is Dr. Mutray, who 
was titular Archbishop of Dublin. He 
says, “It is a genetal feeling, atone 
Catholics as well as Protestants, that the 
establishment is uniecessatily tich; but 
I do not observe any feeling in Catholies, 
as Catholi¢s, to exert themselves for {ts 
curtailment more than Protestants.” Why, 
Sir, is that not an express declaration that 
the Catholics did not consider tithés in the 
light of a badge of servitude? But, to pro- 
ceed :—Dr. Murray is asked, “Do you 
think the Catholic population would ex- 
ert themselves more yey to get rid of 
tithe than they would the burthen of any 
other tax?” The answer is, “I do not 
think they would.” The other witnéss, 
from whose evidence I shall quote, is no 
other than Dr. Doyle. I have reserved 
for the last, the evidence of this reverénd 
prelate. He is referred, in the course 
of his examination, to certain letters, pub- 
lished under the title of “I. K. L.,” and 
is asked if he concurréd in thé opihion 
given in those letters of the Established 
Church of Ireland? His answer is, “ The 
Established Church of Ireland I lodk at 
in two lights—as a Christian community, 
and as a corporation enjoying vast tem- 
poral possessions. As a Christian Church 
consisting of a hierarchy, and professing 
the doctrine of the Gospel, I féespect it, 
and esteem it more than any other chtitch 
in the universe, separated from the See of 
Rome.” He is then asked this question : 
“Do you entertain any objection to the 
establishment of the Church of England 
in Ireland, in the réspect now adverted to, 
which a Protestant might not equally 
feel?” His answer is, * Tao not suppose 
that I do.” He is then asked, ** Would 
the objections to tithes, a8 they now stand, 
be removed, in any degreé, by giving ad- 
missibility to political power to the Rothan 
Catholic laity?” His afiswet is, " Yes, I 
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do conceive that they would be greatly 
removed.” He is asked, “ How would 
tithes become less objectionable, consi- 
deting they are to be paid by a people 
chiefly engaged in the tillage of land?” 
His answer is, “I think, if the present 
Tithe Composition Bill were universally 
adopted, or a compulsory clause inserted 
in it, and the tithe levied by an acreable 
tax, that it would excite infinitely less dis- 
content than exists at present.” Now, 
Sir, have I not adduced evidence which 
proves that, even before the Catholic dis- 
abilities were removed, tithes, although 
cohsidered as aburthen, were not so con- 
sidered in any other light than that in 
whith every species of tax is so regarded? 
And if these were the feelings of Catholics 
éven before their disabilities were removed, 
may we not justly claim from them, now 
that every vestige of civil distinction be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant is done 
away, that recognition of the right to 
tithe which even before was not withheld ; 
more especially when it is recollected that 
the admissions made by them on this very 
point materially influenced the minds of 
the people of England to consent to the 
removal of their disabilities? I will now 
address myself to the speech of the learned 
Gentleman, (Mr. Sheil), who spoke with 
great ability, but whose speech was more 
remakable for its choice of language, than 
for the weight of its arguments. I must 
say, Sir, that those arguments looked at 
through the fog and mist of metaphor 
and oratorical figures, are apt to loom 
rather larger than they ought to do, and to 
attract more attention than their natural 
proportions entitle them to receive. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman says, “ For 
God’s sake, conciliate the people of Ire- 
land ;” and his mode of conciliating them 
is to relieve them from the payment of 
their atrears of tithe. ‘I admit,” says 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, “that 
thé cletgy ought to be paid, and that the 
landlords ought not to benefit by the re- 
mission of the tithes.” Now, Sir, I mean 
to avail myself of these admissions, and 
‘to contend that such admissions being 
made, first, that those having vested in- 
tetests should be provided for; and, se- 
-eondly, that it is: not conformable: with 
justice that the landlord should benefit by 
the extinction of tithes; cadit questio, 
ahd the learned Gentleman is bound to 
support these resolutions. The first ad- 
mission iv, that the elergy ought not fo 
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lose their property; you admit they have 
done no wrong, and must not be the suf- 
ferers. Well, then, who is to pay them? 
It is very easy to say, “let them be paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund ;” but such 
a proposal is neither more nor less than 
this, that those persons who pay taxés 
are to pay these tithes also, The hon. 
and learned Gentleman advises ¢oncilia- 
tion in the arrangement of this question, 
but I ask which party will he conciliate 
—those who have paid all the demands 
that are due from them, of those who 
have refused to Pay? Why ate the people 
of England, and that part of the people of 
Ireland who have paid their tithes, to be 
called upon to pay the artéars of tithe 
due by the defaulters. What justice, 
what conciliation is theré in saying to 
these persons, “‘Here are parties who 
have not paid their tithes, and, therefore, 
although you have paid yours, still’ you 
must contribute to make up these arrears ?” 
Why, here is a double act of oat 
—first, the learned Gentleman gives im- 
punity to the defaulter by sheltering him 
from the process of the law, and then he 
proposes to mulct all those who have al- 
ready paid their tithes, in an additional 
sum, because others have refused to pay 
theirs. It is very well, Sir, to talk of 
conciliation and justice, but what sort of 
conciliation and justice is this? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman then says, “ Why 
should the Irish Government become the 
tithe: proctor-general for the clergy?” 
And, for the purpose of making an-im- 
pression, he describes my Lord Anglesey 
going forth to dig potatoes with his own 
hands, in order to raise thesum requisite 
to reimburse the Government. Who cah 
be deceived for & moment by such éxag- 
gerated pictures? The question is this ; 
the learned Gentleman having admitted 
that some one ought to pay the arrears, ih 
what mode shall those arrears be teco- 
vered? The law at present is set at de- 
fiance. The Protestant clergyman is de- 
frauded of his due. Is there any injus- 
tice -in employing the authority of Go- 
vernment for the purpose of enforcing an 
undoubted equitable, and legal right ? 
Is it not better, after what has taken place, 
that that right should be enforced by the 
Government, rather than by the party 
himself—that party an interested one 
obnoxious from his: spiritual character, 
irritated, possibly, by thé sense of thie 
gtiévous wrong he has already sustained. 
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But, says the Jearned Gentleman, where: 


is the great public evil if the clergyman 
does not receive his tithe. Why, Sir, 
there is great public evil in any man sus- 
taining a wrong and being denied a re- 
medy? What is society instituted for ? 
What is the end of all government? Why 
do we pay taxes, and submit to a thou- 
sand restraints, but to protect individuals 
from wrong? If any individual can be 
deprived of his just rights with impunity, 
it has a tendency to shake the foundations 
of every other right. Depend upon it, that 
if. legal rights of one description can be 
defeated or evaded, the interval is short 
between such defeat and the invasion and 
destruction of other property. To show 
this, I call the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man as my witness—for what has he in- 
formed us? Why, that such is the im- 
patience of legal restraint in Ireland, that 
the common practice is to make the pro- 
cess-server swallow the process; nay, not 
only to swallow, but to digest it. Is there 
no danger that a people with such dis- 
positions and such habits, will soon learn 
to defeat the claims of the landlord by the 
same artifices and the same combinations 
which have been successful in defrauding 
the clergyman? The learned Gentleman 
may depend upon it, that those physical 
laws of nature which regulate the motion 
of material bodies, are not more certain in 
their operation than the moral laws which 
teach us, that successful injustice in one 
case, will propagate injustice in others. 
No, Sir, you can no more gather grapes 
from thorns, or figs from thistles, than 
you can sow the seeds of injustice, and 
hope to reap the fruits of obedience. The 
whole course of Irish history—the sad 
succession of those troubles which have 
defaced the fair fame of Ireland for the 
last ninety years, tends to show, that how- 
ever the disposition to disturbance may 
have originated, it was not confined to the 
primary cause, but rapidly extended to 
every other object of real or imaginary 
grievance. No doubt the demand of tithe 
has been among the most obnoxious. To 
no other demand was resistance more 
easy. The grievance was not the heaviest 
—there were other and far weightier im- 
posts on the peasantry—but the clergy- 
man was the most defenceless of those 
who had claims upon them. The waters 
of bitterness were ready to overflow, and 
they burst the containing mounds in the 
weakest place. The learned Gentleman 
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has alluded to cases of individual oppres- 
sion by the clergy; but does that learned 
Gentleman think that these individual 
cases of extortion and. oppression, even 
when proved, can justify the evasion. of 
the law? The learned Gentleman said, 
that the law which is unjust ought not to 
be enforced. But who, Sir, is to be the 
judge? Does he mean to argue that the 
poor peasant, or the wealthy farmer of a 
thousand acres, are at liberty to decide 
for themselves whether laws shall be 
obeyed? The injustice of the law, the 
inexpediency of the law, the popular dis- 
like of the law, may all be fitting ele- 
ments of consideration with the Legis- 
lature; but if any individual is to be at 
liberty to declare, whenever he has a 
burthen to discharge, that the law is 
unjust and he will, therefore, resist it, then, 
I say, the functions of Government have 
already ceased, the State is dissolved, and 
all the obligations of society must shortly 
be atanend. There are instances of ex- 
action among the clergy—granted—are 
there none among the landlords? Did 
the learned Gentleman ever hear of Con- 
acre in Ireland? Did he ever hear of the 
land out of lease subdivided and let to the 
highest bidder, without regard to theclaims 
of the ancient tenantry? Does he know 
the ordinary amount of rent in many parts 
of Ireland—its proportion to the whole 
produce of the holding? If you condemn 
the whole body of the clergy on account 
of the exaction of a very few—if you 
justify general resistance to a legal demand 
on account of such rare instances of ex- 
action—I ask again, what will become of 
the character and of the rents of Irish 
landlords? I trust, Sir, that I may say 
with truth, that I have ever felt a deep in- 
terest in the prosperity of that country 
with which I was for some years officially 
connected; and I have ever taken a me- 
lancholy interest in tracing the history of 
those periodical disturbances with which 
Ireland has been afflicted forthe last ninety 
years. The impression on the minds of 
English Gentlemen is, that those disturb- 
ances have arisen almost exclusively from 
the disputes concerning tithes. Nothing, 
Sir, is more fallacious; that is not the 
fact; but fact or not, this I will prove, 
that there never was an insurrection, 
or a spirit of resistance evinced on ac- 
count of tithes in that country without its 
extending rapidly to, and being directed 
against, every other burthen which the te- 
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nant had to sustain. Thisis one of the 
main grounds on which I now support 
these Resolutions; for, if Government 
were disposed to connive at the present 
invasion of the law, the day of resistance 
and of open violence would be but post- 
poned for a short period, an intense feeling 
on the part of the peasantry would soon be 
excited against rent and the landlord, 
against the Grand Jury cess, and every 
other species of charge upon land; and 
there would either be universal anarchy, 
or a desperate and bloody effort to re-es- 
tablish the supremacy of the law and the 
rights of property. I ask you to profit 
now by the experience of former periods 
of Irish history. I am aware, Sir, that, 
with respect to Irish history, the credit 
due to any statements depends materially 
upon the quarter from which they come. 
Unhappily, the spirit of party has infected 
the historians of that country so much, 
that, as their minds are swayed, so are 
their facts coloured, exaggerated, and dis- 
torted. But, Sir, I will take my facts from 
an historian of Ireland, to whom there 
can be no exception as a witness for my 
purpose. He shall be a Roman Catholic 
—a gentleman taking an active part in 
the affairs of his country—I mean Mr. 
Plowden, who has collected a vast number 
of important documents bearing upon 
the recent domestic history of Ireland. 
Mr. Plowden quotes a remark which was 
made by Mr. Arthur Young, that, before 
the year 1760, in Ireland Jocal disturb- 
ances were but little known. Mr. Young’s 
expression is, that ‘‘ there was no Leveller, 
no Whiteboy, known before the accession 
of George 3rd.” In the list of those 
strange designations given to parties in 
Ireland, the Whiteboys, I believe, claim 
precedence in point of date. This is the 
account given by the historian of the 
more immediate rise of that party :— 
‘Various causes produced the most abject 
wretchedness among the forlorn peasantry. 
An epidemic disorder among the horned cattle 
had spread from Holstein, through Holland 
into England ; the prices of beef, cheese, and 
butter were raised to exorbitancy. Pasturage 
became more profitable than tillage ; numerous 
families were turned adrift, without the means 
of subsistence. The cotters, being tenants-at- 
will, were everywhere dispossessed of their 
scanty holdings, and large tracts of grazing 
lands were set to wealthy monopolizers, who, 
by feeding cattle, required few hands, and paid 
higher rents. The landlords demanded extra- 
vagant rents from their cotters, and, to reconcile 
them to their settings, they allowed them ges 
VOL. XI. foie 
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nerally a right of common, of which they soon 
again deprived them by enclosures.” 


He then says,— 

“The absolute inability of these oppressed 
tenants to pay their tithes, besides their land- 
lord's rent, made them feel the exaction and 
levying of them by the proctors as a grievance 
insupportable.” 


Why, Sir, that was natural enough. 
The clergyman was the man who was the 
most easily attacked. And by whom, ac- 
cording to Mr. Plowden, was the attack 
encouraged? He says :— 

“The loudest and most lasting of the com- 
plaints were against the extortions of tithe- 
proctors. The landlords and graziers, in order 
to divert the irritation of their wretched and 
oppressed peasantry from themselves, did not 
scruple to cherish, or at least connive at, re- 
sistance to the ever unpopular demands of the 
clergy.” 

Well, Sir, in 1763 appeared the Oak 
boys, so called from the circumstance of 
their adorning themselves with the leaves 
of the oak tree. 

“ Their first object was the overseers of the 
roads—the second, the clergy, whom they re- 
solved to curtail of their tithes—the third, the 
landlords, the price of whose lands, particu- 
larly the turf-bogs, they set about regula- 
ting.” 

Now here, Sir, I show that, even at that 
early period, although the tithes might be 
the original ground of complaint and re- 
sistance, yet the rent of the landlord 
soon became an equally obnoxious de- 
mand. The learned Gentleman will see, by 
the instance I have quoted, how rational 
is our apprehension that a successful in- 
vasion of tithe will lead speedily to the 
successful invasion of rent. The next in 
order of these lawless parties are the Steel- 
boys. The rising of these was not so ge- 
neral. The source of it, says Mr. Plow- 
den, was this :— 

“An absentee nobleman, possessed of one 
of the largest estates in the kingdom, instead 
of letting it for the highest rent, adopted a 
novel mode of taking large fines and small 
rents. ‘The occupier was willing to give the 
highest rent, but could not pay the fine, and 
was dispossessed by the wealthy undertaker, 
who, not content with a moderate interest for 
his money, racked the rents to a pitch above 
the reach of the old tenant. Upon this the 
people rose against forestallers, destroyed their 
houses, and maimed their cattle, which now 
occupied their former farms. When thus 
driven to acts of desperation, they knew not 
how to confine themselves to their original ob- 
ject, but became, like the Oak-boys, general 
reformers.” 
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The general Reformers of the present day 
do not I trust partake of the disposition 
of the Steel-boys of 1764. In 1786, 
Mr. Grattan made his memorable speech 
in the Irish House of Commons on the 
subject of Irish tithe, in allusion to a 
splendid passage of which speech the 
Jearned Gentleman had exclaimed, ‘*For 
God’s sake let us follow the example of 
Mr. Grattan.” And what, Sir, did Mr. 
Grattan propose ? Did he denounce tithe 
as a badge of servitude and degradation ? 
No such thing. He considered it a strict 
legal right, in lieu of which a full equi- 
valent should be granted to the Church, 
and that equivalent secured upon the land 
of Ireland. Surely, it will be more to the 
purpose, to act on the authority of Mr. 
Grattan in the practical part of his mea- 
sure, than to repeat an oratorical passage 
of his speech, which, however splendid 
has no practical application whatever, 
But, Sir, to resume. In 1786, those 
persons who began their insurrection upon 
private property by an attack on the 
tithes, took upon themselves to regulate 
the payment of hearth-money, the rent of 
the land, and the dues to the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy. I now speak to Roman 
Catholics, and I dare say the name of 
O'Leary is familiar to them. In 1786, 
Mr. Grattan received a communication 
from that gentleman, which complained 
as loudly of the refusal of the pea- 
santry to pay the dues to the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy, as it is now complained that 
the Catholics will not pay tithe to the 
Protestant clergy. I come to more re- 
cent instances of the character and ten- 
dency of these parties in Ireland In 
1806, the friends of the noble Lord (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) were in 
_power: Mr. Plunkett was Attorney Ge- 
neral. In that year a special commission 
was sent into the counties of Sligo, Mayo, 
Leitrim, Longford, and Cavan, in order to 
check the great excesses committed in 
those parts by the party called Threshers. 
In the course of that commission, a gen- 
tleman with whom I had the honour of 
being acquainted—Mr. Denis Brown— 
was examined as to the origin of those 
excesses. This is Mr. Brown’s account :-— 
“The first object of the association was the 
reduction of tithes and priests’ dues. In difs 
ferent stages of its progress it professed differs 
ent objects—all kinds of payments, whether of 
tithes, industry, labour, or farming. They 
delivered messages in the chapels threatening 
the priests that, if they did not lower their 
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dues, avoid the payment of tithes, and alter the 
wages of labour, the Threshers would visit 
them, and that the priests might have their 
coffins prepared.” 

In 1811, Mr. Bushe, then Solicitor 
General, was sent upon a special com- 
mission to Tipperary, Waterford, and Kil- 
kenny. This is the account which that 
eloquent man gave of the proceedings of 
the Caravats and the Shanavests. He 
asks, “* What is the first avowed object 
of these associations ?” 

“It is the regulation of landed property and 
its produce. It is the vain and idle attempt 
to fix a maximum for rent, and to prescribe 
the price of labour. Land, say they, shall 
never rise, and property shall never change its 
possessor. To the gentlemen of landed pro- 
perty they proclaim, that the land which his 
ancestor had demised thitty or sixty years be- 
fore must not rise on the expiration of the 
lease, or must only rise according to their 
standard. I fear that some persons have folded 
their arms and looked on with patient apathy, 
while the plunder of the clergy, and the col- 
lection of tithes, were the only objects of in- 
surrection. Fo others, the obstructions of 
public taxes might appear venial. When the 
people rose against the claims of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, and affected to regulate 
their dues, many did not foresee that the 
habit of popular interference could not be con- 
fined to one object. Out of the apathy, indo- 
lence, or connivance of the gentry, has grown 
the dominion of the mob.” 

Sir, that sentence contains the history of 
all these evils. Every word is pregnant 
with instruction to us at the present mo- 
ment. I think I have proved to you that, 
even if tithes were the original object of 
these insurrections, yet successful resist- 
ance to tithe extended rapidly, not only to 
the county cess, but to the landlords’ rents, 
and even to the dues to the Roman 
Catholic priests. It must be so; and 
out of our apathy, our indolence, and our 
connivance, will grow the dominion of the 
mob. It is absolutely necessary that some 
precaution should be taken to prevent this 
increasing disposition to resist legal de- 
mands. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man says, wait and let us see whether 
resistance will be further offered ; but, if 
it is true that resistance has been already 
effered to the extent alleged, and that suc- 
cess stimulates to fresh outrages, it is 
mercy to check the destructive disposition 
now. A combination exists in six coun- 
ties, and is rapidly extending to others. 
Any additional success will give additional 
impetus to the work of insurrection. 
What, Sir, must be the effect of postpon- 
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ing any measure now, which ultimately it 
will be absolutely necessary to adopt ? 
One consequence will be, to aggravate the 
evils; for every man will suppose that we 
are indifferent to these illegal proceedings ; 
and, instead of having six counties to 
contend with, we shall have thirty-two. 
Instead of having tithe only to recover, we 
shall have rents and taxes also. I there- 
fore say, Sir, that if interference is neces- 
sary—and I think it has been proved to be 
necessary—both in justice and mercy, it 
ought to be immediate. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman says, it will take 
100,000/. to recover 30,000/. Be it so. 
Even in that case I shall not think the 
100,000/. expended in vain. I will con- 
sent to the expenditure of a million rather 
than permit the systematic and universal 
violation of legal rights. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman says, that every mild 
course ought first to be tried, before severe 
coercive measures are resorted to. I should 
be the last man to counsel unnecessary 
severity; but this I do hope, that the 
measure will be effective. I would rather 
that nothing should be attempted than that 
Government should be involved in a con- 
test when they had not obtained power 
sufficient to insure success. If it be just 
that these arrears should be recovered, 
neither open force nor technicalities of law 
should be permitted to obstruct the reco- 
very. I am not speaking of arrears of 
rent, or of arrears occasioned by distress. 
Where, indeed, is the gentleman who has 
not arrears due upon his property ; and 
where is the man who is mad enough to 
call for the summary interference of the 
Executive to recover such arrears? No, 
Sir; I am speaking at a time when the 
rents of the landlords of Ireland are 
all well paid. I am speaking of those 
who, being perfectly solvent, expressly say 
they will not pay tithe; who expressly say 
that the law is unjust, and, therefore, they 
will not pay obedience to it; and who con- 
federate together for that especial and 
openly-avowed purpose. Speaking of 
these parties, I think it right that the Go- 
vernment shall be able to say to them :— 
‘If you are solvent, you shall not rob the 
clergy, in order that you may be the better 
able to pay the landlord.” The land- 
lords themselves declare, that they are not 
desirous to rob the clergy, and they have 
too honourable feelings to seek their own 
advantage indirectly at the expense of the 
Established Church. But if this system 
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may be opposed to it, cannot help profiting 
by its continuance. In the nature of. 
things, how can this be avoided? If 
tithes be abolished by these illegal means, 
however repugnant it may be to their feel- 
ings, the landlords must receive a benefit ; 
atemporary and delusive benefit—because, 
as I have attempted to show, the spoliation 
of the clergy must endanger the security 
of all other property. To avert that dan- 
ger I support these resolutions. 1 support 
them also on higher grounds—on the 
ground that the Established Church is 
the main defence of the best and purest 
doctrines of Christianity, and that that 
church is entitled on considerations of the 
soundest policy, and of moral and reli- 
gious duty, as well as on considerations of 
strict legal right, to the. protection and 
assistance of the Legislature. That pro- 
tection, and that assistance, will be, in 
my opinion, most unjustly and unwisely 
withheld, if we permit the ministers of 
the church to be robbed of their legal 
dues, or the revenues of the church to be 
appropriated to other than ecclesiastical 
and religious purposes. 

Lord Althorp said, when he rose at the 
same time with the right hon. Baronet, he 
most gladly gave way to him; and he did 
not regret that he had done so. The right 
hon. Baronet had, throughout his speech, 
expressed that which he (Lord Althorp) 
should have wished to express; but so 
much more ably, that it was a source to 
him (Lord Althorp) of gratification, that the 
right hon. Baronet had preceded him ; 
but these feelings were mixed with regret, 
at finding himself opposed to many hon. 
Gentlemen with whom he had usually 
agreed. He regretted it exceedingly, 
but the difference was one with which he 
must bear, feeling, as he did, that it was 
his duty to stand by the Resolutions which 
Government proposed, and which, he 
was firmly convinced, were such as were 
proper to meet the occasion. These 
Resolutions were divided into two parts; 
one of which gave the power to Govern- 
ment of enforcing the law, and protecting 
the rights of the Church—rights which, as 
the law at present stood, had, of late, in 
many instances, been openly attacked and 
successfully resisted. The other part was 
intended to provide for the future welfare 
of the Church. The hon. members for 
the counties of Louth and Kildare had 
objected to the speech of his right hon. 
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friend (Mr. Stanley) both as to its temper 
and tone. He had listened most attent- 
ively to that speech, but had heard nothing 
in it calculated to excite hostility. It was 
necessary to show the people of Ireland 
that turbulence must be suppressed, and 
the authority of the law supported. There 
was nothing in the observations of his 
right hon. friend which could lead to the 
construction which had been put upon 
them: he stood upon the necessity of 
supporting .the law, and the vested rights 
of the clergy—a body who, it had been 
admitted, had not claimed exorbitant 
tithes from the people of Ireland, and 
whose just demands had been resisted by 
open violence. It was the duty of Govern- 
ment to repress turbulence in Ireland as 
in any other part of the United Kingdom 
—to show that, whenever turbulence ap- 
peared, it must be suppressed, and that 
the power of the law must be asserted ; 
and a Government that would hesitate in 
doing this, would be unworthy the support 
of Parliament and the country. When 
the hon. Gentleman looked to the case of 
the Protestant clergy in Ireland, he ap- 
peared to consider it as one of an emigrant 
clergy, who were dependent on charity, 
and that it was a degradation to the Ro- 
man Catholic to be called on to pay their 
tithe. He (Lord Althorp) could not con- 
ceive how any man could think it a degra- 
dation to submit to a charge which was 
attached to his property previously to its 
coming into his possession, whether by in- 
heritance, or otherwise. Again, it had 
been said, that this measure ought to be 
delayed, and that it had been too hastily 
introduced. These observations were made 
at atime when combinations against the 
payment of tithes were forming and spread- 
ing from parish to parish throughout the 
country; and yet the Government was 
called: on to hesitate. Any government, 
which would submit to such a state of 
affairs as this without exerting its energies, 
would be .undeserving the confidence of 
that House and the country. It had been 
said, that the course Ministers were pur- 
suing was calculated to lead the people of 
Ireland to infer, that there was a combina- 
tion in that House, guided solely by the 
principle of showing the power of England 
over Ireland; but he most sincerely hoped 
that such an opinion was not entertained. 
When the House went into the details in 
the Committee, the statements of his right 
hon, friend would be clearly established, 
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and the measure proposed would not be 
considered in the light in which it ap- 
peared to be at present, by many of those 
hon. members for Ireland, with whom Mi- 
nisters had had the honour of voting during 
the sitting of Parliament. With respect to 
the fifth Resolution, the right hon. Baro- 
net had properly understood the intentions 
of his Majesty’s Government when he said 
he should support that Resolution: and, 
having said this, it was but just that he 
(Lord Althorp) should state the grounds 
on which it was supported by Government. 
From existing circumstances it had become 
necessary that a change in the system, 
with respect to the collection of the funds 
of the Church of Ireland, should take 
place. It was not necessary to apply 
Church property to any other purpose than 
that for which it was originally intended, 
namely, the use of the Church, giving to 
that term the most liberal construction. 
The landlords of Ireland had no right to 
any part of that property: the relief pro- 
posed was to the occupying tenantry. If 
the contrary were intended, he should not 
lend himself to any such measure, It had 
been said of that Resolution that it was 
no remedy for the grievance, and that the 
words in the Resolution, as to “a total 
extinction of tithe,” could not be applica- 
ble to this measure. The present Resolu- 
tion would clearly effect that for which it 
was intended—it would relieve the. te- 
nantry from a burthen of which they had 
loudly complained. It did not pledge the 
House to the total abolition of the charge 
arising from tithe, but only to an arrange- 
ment tending to relieve the occupying 
tenant. Were the tithe totally extin- 
guished in Ireland, the competition for 
land was such, that high rents would still 
be maintained; and the probability would 
be, that the tenantry thereby would in no 
great degree partake of the benefit deriv- 
able from the change. Tithes, as they 
now stood, were a direct tax on their in- 
dustry; for the greater the exertions of 
the tenant in the improvement of his land, 
and the greater the increase in its pro- 
duction, so much the greater was the 
claim for tithe. This would be removed 
by the operation of the Bill proposed, and 
the tenant would be encouraged to pursue 
his labour in the improvement of his land 
without any such unpleasant reflection as 
that he now entertained. Under these 
circumstances, when the House pledged 
itself to place additional power in the 
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hands of the Government, it did so with 
a pledge that it would have the effect of 
giving a great relief to the occupying ten- 
antry of Ireland, and he hoped that, on 
these grounds, it would meet with the 
support of the House. At so late an hour 
of the night he did not feel himself called 
upon to detain the House any longer by 
further observations. 

Lord Killeen said, the subject now be- 
fore the Committee was one of such over- 
whelming importance to Ireland, that, 
even at that very late hour, and reluctant 
as he was at all times to take up the 
time of the House, he felt himself impera- 
tively called upon to make a few observa- 
tions on the proposition brought forward 
by the right hon. the Secretary for Ire- 
land. Before he proceeded to the consi- 
deration of the Resolutions proposed to 
the Committee, he was anxious to say a 
word or two in reference to the conduct 
of himself and those with whom he had 
voted on this subject afew nights ago. He 
had heard that the conduct of the Irish 
Members on that evening was considered 
what, in parliamentary language, was 
called factious, and that they were accused 
of ingratitude, and a wish to embarrass his 
Majesty’s Government. He should have 
thought that the name and character of 
his hon. friend, the member for Armagh, 
who proposed that amendment, would 
have been sufficient to protect them from 
such an imputation; and, as for himself, 
he declared that he was actuated solely 
by a wish to delay the consideration of 
this great subject till the evidence was 
complete, and the subject more thoroughly 
understood. He had been favourable to 
delay, and his opinion had been much 
strengthened since he heard the opening 
speech, that evening, of the right hon. Se- 
cretary for Ireland. Standing, as he did, 
on that side of the House, anxious for 
the well-being of the present Administra- 
tion, it was with deep regret he heard some 
parts of his (the Secretary for Ireland’s) 
speech, which he must consider as most 
disastrous to the popularity of the present 
Government in Ireland. He had been 
anxious for delay, because the Report of 
the Select Committee was incomplete and 
unsatisfactory. The proposal of the right 
hon. Secretary, though divided into five 
Resolutions, might be considered as con- 
sisting of three points: the first he consi- 
dered, not as’ a measure of charity, but 
one of retribution and justice; the second 
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was one of coercion and severity; the third; 
one of prospective relief. To the first he 
should offer no opposition whatever; the 
second he felt to be objectionable ; and the 
third to be vague and indefinite. If these 
three measures had been contemporaneous, 
there would be no necessity whatever for 
coercive measures; because, if a hope of 
present and immediate relief were held 
out to the suffering people of Ireland, the 
arrears would be paid, without having re- 
course to such extraordinary powers. He 
complained ‘that, while two of the measures 
were present and immediate, the third, 
and most important of all, was indefinitely 
postponed; and the right hon. Baronet 
(the member for Tamworth) told the 
House, that he believed it would be two 
years before an adjustment of the Tithe 
Question could take place. He agreed 
with that right hon. Baronet, that the 
rights of the present incumbents should 
be respected, and the arrears paid; but 
even he admitted that, after the expiration 
of what he called the vested interests, new 
arrangements should be made to consider 
the peculiar circumstances of the Church 
livings in that country—with a view, he 
must suppose, of adapting them more to 
the circumstances of the relative situation 
of the clergy to their flocks. In the situ- 
ation in which he stood in that House, he 
might, perhaps, be suspected of entertain- 
ing a hostile feeling to the Established 
Church, because it was known that he 
dissented from its religious tenets. He 
was aware that, upon questions of this 
nature, his conduct, and that of those 
other Members who agreed with him in 
religious opinions, was closely watched. 
The right hon. Baronet had, indeed, ex- 
emplified this by his observations. He 
did not complain of this—it might be quite 
fair, quite natural; but he could assure 
the House, that he viewed this subject 
solely as an Irish Member of Parliament, 
and was not desirous to seek the overthrow 
of the Established Church. He trusted 
he should not be considered an enemy of 
that Church, when he declared his con- 
viction, that it must be suited more to the 
peculiar circumstances of Ireland, and that 
it could never be secure, till it was more 
popular, and less rich. The right hon. 
member for Tamworth had commented 
severely upon an expression which had 
fallen from his hon. friend the member for 
Kildare, when he said he considered the 
payment of tithe as a badge of degrada- 
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tion, and one imposed upon a conquered 
country. He (Lord Killeen) did not go 
the length of his hon. friend, and could 
not consider that, in paying tithe, he was 
paying a tribute to a conqueror. He did 
pay it reluctantly—most people did; and 
he, of course, could not but feel that 
while, by law, he was obliged to contribute 
to the support of a rich clergy, those from 
whom he received spiritual consolation 
were very inadequately remunerated. In 
the discussion of this important question, 
it must be recollected that he was acting 
as a Member of the Legislature; and he 
could not forget that, when he entered 
that House as a free citizen of this great 
country, he was sworn, at that Table, not 
to exercise any power to which he should, 
as a Member of Parliament, become en- 
titled, for the purpose of overthrowing the 
Established Church of this country. 

Mr. Ruthven moved, that the Chairman 
report progress; which Motion was ac- 
ceded to, and the Committee appointed to 
sit again. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 14, 1832. 


Minurss.] Bills brought in. By the Lorp Apvocareg, for 
Altering and Amending an Act passed in the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament, for the Prevention, as far as may be 
possible, of the Disease called Cholera, or Spasmodic, or 
Indian Cholera, in Scotland; and to Regulate the Powers 
and Duties of the Courts of Law in Scotland in Relation 
to the Diligence of Arrestment on Wages. Read a second 
time; Registry of Deeds (Ireland). Read a third time; 
Coal Trade (Dublin.) 

Petitions presented. By Lord CasTLEREAGH, from Dromore, 
and the Presbyterian Congregation of Donoughmore; and 
by Mr. James E. Gorpon, from Stambourne, Bruera, 
Clare and Smisby, against the Government Plan of Educa- 
tion in Ireland :—By Mr. Mauricr O’CONNELL, from the 
Inhabitants of Kilfinaghty, for the Repeal of the Sub-lett- 
ing Act, and the Vestries Bill; from the Inhabitants of 
Clashmere, for an Alteration of the Law which interdicted 
Officers Widows from again Marrying without losing their 
Pensions; from the Guild of Painters and Glaziers; and of 
Tobacco Spinners in Galway, to Equalize Civil Rights in 
that place; from the Members of the National Trades Po- 
litical Union, Dublin, for the Abolition of Tithes; from 
the inhabitants of Clonmel, for an increased number of 
Representatives for Ireland; from the Members of the 
National Trades Political Union, Dublin, for the Repeal 
of the Act by which the Collection of Ministers’ Money is 
authorized:—By Lord Brasazon, from the Inhabitants 
of Swords, against the Amount of Toll levied on the Road 
between that place and Dublin:—By Colonel HuGuzs, 
Chairman of a Meeting of the Inhabitants of Grantham, 
in favour of Reform:—By Mr. Hunt, from the Inhabit- 
ants of St. George the Martyr, Southwark, against the 
Anatomy Bill, and the Corn Laws:—By Mr. WILKEs, 
from the Members of Friendly Societies in Birmingham for 
the Amendment of the 10 George 4th :—By Mr. Croker, 
from the Corporation of Arundel, against the Divisions of 
Counties Bill :-—By Mr. BLamirg, from the Inhabitants of 
Brigham, Greysouthen, and Eaglesfield, in favour of the 
Bill for Limiting the Hours of Work in Factories. 
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Factories Recuiation Briyu.} Mr. 
Sadler presented Petitions from the inha- 
bitants of Dean-street, Soho, from the 
Flax Spinners of Edinburgh, and from the 
inhabitants of Debtling, in favour of the 
Factories’ Regulation Bill. 

Mr. John Wood wished to take that op- 
portunity to correct an erroneous impres- 
sion which had gone abroad in the manu- 
facturing districts, that those hon. Mem- 
bers who insisted upon a full inquiry into 
the question were enemies to the Bill. It 
had also been stated, among the operatives 
of those places, that all those who voted 
for inquiry were enemies to the working 
people, and that their sole object was, by 
delay, to obstruct the progress of the mea- 
sure. Hewholly acquitted the hon. member 
for Aldborough of having been a party to the 
creation of such an impression, but that did 
not diminish his regret that it existed. If a 
charge of delay could be established against 
any person, it must be the hon. Member 
himself who had resisted the Bill being 
sent toa Committee. He was aware that 
it was easy to procure popularity by pro- 
posing to abridge the hours of labour, but 
it was not so well understood that wages 
must be abridged also, and he believed the 
effect of the hon. Member’s Bill would be, 
if passed in its present shape, materially to 
reduce the total earnings of a family, and to 
throw many persons wholly out of work. 
He was, therefore, anxious to have it im- 
proved, so that it might fully answer its 
purpose, and finally settle the question. It 
was notorious that perjury to a considera- 
ble extent prevailed at present, of parents 
evading the law for the employment of 
children, by swearing they were much 
older than they really were. If all these 
details were to be discussed in the House, 
they would never get through them, and, 
therefore, it would be much better to have 
the Bill referred to a Committee, where all 
the bearings of the measure could be in- 
quired into. It was likely, by that means, 
that the whole matter would be made as 
perfect as circumstances would permit, so 
as to prevent the necessity of future legis- 
lation on the same subject. 

Mr. Hunt differed from his hon. col- 
league, when he said, the delay of the 
Bill had been caused by the hon. member 
for Aldborough. The fact, in his opinion, 
was quite the contrary. The delay had 
been caused by those who proposed a Com- 
mittee ; but let that be as it might, he 
hoped no further time would be lost dis« 
puting about that which had already been 
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wasted, when the misery of poor children 


was the consequence. 

Mr. Hume had never objected to the 
principle of the Bill, so far as the protec- 
tien of children was concerned. On the 
contrary, he approved of legislating in 
their behalf, but, like the hon. and learned 
member for Preston (Mr. J. Wood), he 
wished to make the measure complete by 
having it referred to a Committee. 

Mr. Sadler begged to be allowed to 
say, in his own behalf, that he was most 
anxious to proceed with the Bill, and had 
only put off the discussion to suit the con- 
venience of Ministers. He was afraid, 
when he remembered the time during 
which the hon. member for Westminster’s 
Bill was before a Committee, that if the 
present Bill was referred to one, it would 
not become a law this Session, and the ne- 
cessity of legislating was so apparent, that 
he was unwilling to submit to the delay of 
a Committee, when he considered they 
could obtain no new evidence on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Philip Howard said, the question was 
avery delicate one, as it interfered between 
the employer and the employed. He was 
decidedly of opinion that no legislation was 
necessary for persons above the age of four- 
teen years: they could make their own 
contracts, or their parents for them, he 
was very unwilling to interfere, and there 
was such conflicting interests, that the va- 
rious bearings of the measure could only 
be dealt with by a Select Committee. 

Petitions to be printed. 


Emigration. 


Emieration.] Mr. Alderman Wood 
said, he had a petition to present from Mr. 
Cobbett, the eminent writer. The peti- 
tioner argued against the principle of Emi- 
gration, and contended, that if the Irish 
labourers were kept in their own country, 
there would be no excess of labourers in 
this country. The petition prayed that 
the Legislature would not continue to send 
the people of England and Wales into fo- 
reign countries, and that no part of the 
public money should be applied to encou- 
rage emigration. 

Mr. Hume thought, the petitioner was 
under a mistake in supposing that there 
now existed a Commission which had re- 
ceived a grant of money for the encou- 
ragement of emigration. 'The Commis- 
sion had no object of that kind in view ; he 
believed it only furnished individuals who 
were desirous to emigrate with the best in- 
formation, 
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Mr. Briscoe thought, there could be no 
doubt that the want of a provision for the 
poor of Ireland, in their native country, 
tended greatly to produce distress amongst 
the labouring population in England. In 
that part of the borough in which Cholera 
was said to prevail, twenty out of every 
twenty-five were Irish ; and if those per- 
sons returned to Ireland, they could find 
neither employment nor provision. 

Petition read. 

Mr. Alderman Wood moved that it be 
printed, 

Mr. Hunt observed, that, since he had a 
seat in Parliament, he had seen no instance 
in which the House ordered the petition of 
an individual to be printed. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the hon, Al- 
derman who presented the petition, and 
who thought it of so much importance as 
to move it to be printed, seemed to know 
but little about it ; for, he had said, that it 
came from one of the most eminent writers 
of the day, and it proved to be the peti- 
tion of William Cobbett, a labourer in the 
parish of St. Dunstan in the West. 

Mr. Alderman Wood: Well, that is 
William Cobbett, whom I described as one 
of the most eminent writers of the day; 
and I dare say he is not wholly unknown 
to the right hon. Baronet. 

Sir Robert Peel was struck with the de- 
scription at the head of the petition, but 
supposed he was mistaken, and that the hon. 
Alderman was right. Whether it came 
from a labourer or an eminent writer, 
however, the general rule ought to be ap- 
plied, and the petition, coming from an in- 
dividual, could not be printed. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that Mr. 
Cobbett had been designated a labourer by 
the Attorney General in a recent prosecu- 
tion. 

Motion to print the petition negatived 
without a division. 


Reronm—Casé or Merrnyr Typvit. } 
Colonel Wood presented a Petition from 
the inhabitants of Merthyr Tydvil, pray- 
ing either to be allowed to return a sepa- 
rate Representative, or to be allowed to vote 
for the county of Monmouth. 

Lord John Russetl thought this a con 
venient opportunity to state that, as the 
hon. member for Cardiff had given notice 
that, in a future stage of the Reform Bill, 
he should move, that Merthyr Tydvil be 
inserted in schedule D, with a view to its 
returning one Member, it was the inten~ 
tion of his Majesty’s Government to sup- 














































port that Motion. -At the same time they 
intended to propose, that the county of 
Monmouth should continue, as at present, 
to return only two Members. 

Lord Granville Somerset had heard a 
rumour of the intention of his Majesty’s 
Government, as now stated by the noble 
Lord, but he did not believe it. He put it 
down as one of the numerous false state- 
ments which had got abroad as to the in- 
tentions of his Majesty’s Ministers. If he 
had not heard it from the lips of the noble 
Lord, he could not have believed that they 
would have adopted any thing so inconsist- 
ent with the rules of parliamentary fairness 
or of justice. Wasit just, he would ask, at 
the eleventh hour, after the Bill had been 
three months before the House, to come 
forward with a proposition of this kind at 
the last moment, and when there was no 
opportunity of putting the House in pos- 
session of the merits of the case? He 
considered that such a line of conduct did 
not redound to the credit or character of 
Ministers, nor of the Bill. He should 
certainly vote for giving a Member to 
Merthyr Tydvil ; but, though taken by 
surprise, he hoped he should be able to 
convince the House that the county of 
Monmouth was better entitled to three 
Members than any other county to which 
it was proposed to give that number of 
Representatives. He should also expect to 
hear what circumstances had arisen within 
a few days to cause a change in the inten- 
tions of Ministers on this point. 

Colonel Wood was taken as much by 
surprise as the noble Lord, by the declara- 
tion of the intentions of Government. He 
was glad the claims of Merthyr Tydvil 
were to be attended to, but he was sure 
that the petitioners had no wish to obtain 
a benefit at the expense of the county of 
Monmouth. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that he really 
could not understand upon what principle 
the change proposed by the noble Lord 
was to be made. If Ministers thought fit 
to change their intention with respect to 
Merthyr Tydvil, and to give that place a 
Member, it appeared to him that they 
ought not, therefore, to take one from the 
county of Monmouth, but rather from one 
of the new boroughs—Gateshead or South 
Shields, for instance. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—BILL FOR 
EnGLanp — Report.] Lord Althorp 
moved the Order of the Day for taking 
into further consideration the Report of the 
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Committee on the Reform of Parliament 
(England) Bill. 

Mr. Croker said, that the proper time 
had arrived for him to put on record the 
views and opinions which had been main- 
tained by him and several of his hon. friends 
who acted with him with respect to the Re- 
form Bill. For this purpose, he had drawn 
up a series of Resolutions in which those 
opinions and views were embodied. He 
would not put the House to the trouble of 
dividing upon them, to negative them 
would be sufficient for his purpose. His 
object was, to have his opinions placed on 
the journals of the House, in order that, 
in future times it might be known upon 
what principles he and the party with 
which he had the honour to be connected, 
had acted with reference to this great 
question. He would not enter into any 
detailed statement respecting the Resolu- 
tions. ‘The matters of fact which they 
contained, every man must admit to be 
truth, but the inference which was drawn 
from them of course the noble Lord oppo- 
site would deny. He believed the usual 
course for the mover of an Amendment 
was, to read it regularly through in the 
first instance, but as that which he held in 
his hand was rather long, he would, to 
save the time of the House, at once move 
his Resolution as an amendment on the 
Motion of the noble Lord. 

The Amendment having been seconded, 
the Speaker read it as follows :— The 
preamble of the Reform Bill professes to 
have five principal objects in view—1. The 
disfranchisement of inconsiderable places— 
2. The enfranchisement of large, populous, 
and wealthy towns— 3. The creation of 
an extended and uniform right of voting 
in boroughs—4, The increasing of the 
number of county Members—and 5, and 
last, the diminution of the expenses of 
elections. That, in every one of these 
points, the provisions of the Bill are, in a 
greater or less degree, erroneous in their 
principle, inconsistent in their details, and 
irregular and unjust in their operation. 

1. That the Bill states no rule or prin- 
ciple by which to determine what places 
are to be deemed “ inconsiderable,” and 
that, in fact, several places are wholly or 
partially iictvenchieed, which, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the words, and 
in public estimation, are more consider- 
able than some others to which the fran- 
chise is preserved: — Thus it cannot 
be doubted that Appleby, the county 
town of Westmoreland, the only bos 
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rough, and the largest town but one, in 
that county, is a more considerable place 
than Midhurst or Westbury, and that 
Dartmouth, a sea-port town, with a popu- 
lation of 4,566 inhabitants, 411 houses of 
the value of 10/1, having 367 registered 
ships belonging to it, and paying Custom 
duties of 3,630/. a-year, is a more consi- 
derable place than Marlow, which has but 
3,370 inhabitants, and only 180 10. 
houses. That it has been stated, as an- 
other principal and just cause of disfran- 
chisement, if a borough should be so much 
under the influence of some individual in- 
terest, as that a person recommended by 
that interest is almost certain of being 
elected ; but it is notorious that some of 
the boroughs, which are to be totally, and 
many which are to be partially disfran- 
chised, are, even now, more independent 
than several others to which the franchise 
has been preserved, and even than some in 
which a new franchise is to be created ; 
and that the majority of disfranchised bo- 
roughs would, if their limits were to be 
extended, as has been done in the case of 
the majority of boroughs preserved or cre- 
ated, obtain a constituency, in some cases, 
equally numerous, and, in almost all, equally 
independent. That, whether a town be or 
be not “ inconsiderable ” must depend on 
the facts, and on the actual circumstances, 
of the place itself, its population, its ex- 
tent, and its wealth, and not on any arbi- 
trary tests, or ingenious devices, by which 
such facts may be coloured or concealed, 
and that no tests can be just and satisfac- 
tory which produce different and con- 
tradictory results from the same unaltered 
premises, yet, it appears, that the tests ap- 
plied to form the schedule under the three 
Reform Bills, have drawn such different 
results from the same facts, that the five 
towns, viz. Aldborough, Buckingham, 
Malmesbury, Okehampton, and Saltash, 
which were to be utterly disfranchised by 
the first Bill as inconsiderable places, were 
by the second Bill to retain one Member, 
and that eight others, viz., Leominster, 
Morpeth, Northallerton, Sandwich, Tam- 
worth, Truro, Westbury, and Wycombe, 
which were partially disfranchised by the 
first, were maintained in their full fran- 
chise by the second ; while, on the other 
hand, the following towns, viz., Eye, Mid- 
hurst, Petersfield, Wareham, and Wood- 
stock, which were by the second Bill to have 
been totally disfranchised as inconsiderable 
places, are, by the present Bill, to retain 
one Member, and that no less than 
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eighteen boroughs, viz., Bodmin, Bridport, 
Buckingham, Chippenham, Cockermouth, 
Dorchester, Evesham, Guildford, Honiton, 
Huntingdon, Lymington, Maldon, Marl- 
borough, Marlow, Richmond, Sudbury, 
Thetford, and Totness, which were by the 
former Bills to have been wholly or par- 
tially disfranchised, are, by the present 
Bill, to preserve their entire franchise ; 
and that, again, five other places, which, by 
the former Bills were to retain one Mem- 
ber, are by the present, to be utterly dis- 
franchised, and that, during all these 
changes, it is notorious, that there was no 
change or alteration in the circumstances 
of any of these places, but only in the vary- 
ing and uncertain rules by which it pleased 
his Majesty’s Ministers to measure their 
importance. That the numbers of fifty- 
six and thirty boroughs in schedules A and 
B are arbitrary, and assumed without any 
stated rule, or. any reference to the actual 
or to the future possible state of the Re- 
presentation or constituency of the several 
boroughs. That the list prepared by 
Lieutenant Drummond for determining 
the order in which the said fifty-six and 
thirty boroughs should be selected for total 
or partial disfranchisement has been formed 
on disputed facts and on inapplicable prin- 
ciples. That the statement of the amount 
of population and of assessed taxes on 
which the said list is formed are, in many 
instances, incorrect, and not derived from 
one common rule applied impartially to all 
the boroughs. That the population of 
some of the boroughs in the said list is ap- 
parently increased by the addition of dis- 
tricts beyond the actual town, while in 
others the account was closely restricted 
to the actual town, and, in some instances, 
to less than the actual town; by which 
means towns of a less population have 
been partially and unjustly ome in the 
said list, above towns really having a 
greater. That the amount of assessed taxes 
stated in the said list is liable to a similar 
objection, the taxes of adjoining districts 
being in some cases admitted, and in others 
excluded ; but it is also liable to this fur- 
ther objection, that it does in some cases 
include, and in others exclude, one class of 
taxes, which might affect the position of 
the respective boroughs on the list. That 
in cases in which the sum of assessed taxes 
was disputed, contradictory decisions have 
been made; as in the case of Dartmouth, 
it was contended, that the amount should 
be calculated on the sum assessed, and not 
on the sum actually paid ; while, in the case 
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of Helston it was held, that it should be 
made on the sum actually paid, and not on 
the sum assessed. That even if the data 
on which the said list was formed were 
undisputed, the mode in which they are 
applied is arbitrary and erroneous. That, 
in order to determine the position of fifty- 
six and thirty boroughs respectively, the 
averages of one hundred boroughs were 
arbitrarily taken, which number of one 
hundred, excluded from the calculation of 
the averages ten of the boroughs which 
are to be disfranchised, and included four- 
teen others which are not to be disfran- 
chised. That, by such arbitrary selection 
of one hundred boroughs, and by the arbi- 
trary exclusion from the calculation of ten 
boroughs which are concerned in the re- 
sult, and by the arbitrary addition of 
fourteen others which are not concerned in 
the result, the remaining boroughs are 
placed on the list in an order different, in 
numerous instances, from that in which 
they would have stood had their import- 
ance in relation to each other only been 
considered. That the principle of classing 
the boroughs, by the comparison of the po- 
pulation and taxes of each, with the aver- 
ages of the whole might be correct and 
fair for any purpose in which the whole of 
the boroughs entering into the calculation 
should be concerned, and in which each 
were to have a proportionate interest, as if 
a contribution were to be levied from, or a 
certain quantity of Representation divided 
among, all the boroughs in the proportion 
of their population and taxes :—thus, if it 
were proposed that one hundred boroughs 
should contribute to the election of one 
hundred Members, this mode would fairly 
enough determine how many votes each 
borough should have in the election of the 
general number ; but when, as in the pre- 
sent case, the question is of a very dilfer- 
ent nature, namely, which of two boroughs 
should be disfranchised, the result should be 
determined by a comparison with the bo- 
roughs at, Force concerned, and not by 
their relation to various distant places with 
which they can by no possibility enter into 
competition. 

“2. That the schedules C and D have 
been framed either without any principle 
or rule whatsoever, or that any principle 
or rule which may have been applied in 
some cases, has been arbitrarily departed 
from in others ; as when the continuous 
mass of buildings which compose Man- 
chester and Salford, containing 182,000 
juhabitants, and paying 32,000/. a-year in 
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‘assessed taxes, are divided into two bo- 
roughs, and return two Members for the 
first, and one for the second, while the 
continuous mass of buildings which com- 
pose Liverpool and Toxteth-park, contain- 
ing 189,000 inhabitants, and paying 
65,0001. a-year in assessed taxes, are 
united in one borough, and return only 
two Members, and Gateshead, which is 
contiguous to Newcastle-on-Tyne, and in 
which a considerable number of the elec- 
tors of Newcastle actually reside, is sepa- 
rated from Newcastle, and formed into a 
distinct borough, by which means the mass 
of buildings which compose Newcastle and 
Gateshead, containing 57,700 inhabitants, 
and paying 17,000/. a-year in assessed 
taxes, obtains one Member more than Li- 
verpool and Toxteth, which contain above 
three times the population, and pay 
nearly four times the amount of assessed 
taxes. That, in some cases, as that of 
Stoke-upon-Trent in the Potteries, and 
that of Stroud, in the clothing district of 
Gloucestershire, many populous places, si- 
tuated many miles distant from each other, 
are included in one borough, while in the 
coal and iron district of Staffordshire, the 
towns of Wolverhampton, Dudley, and 
Walsall, have been divided into three dis- 
tinct boroughs, although these towns are 
not so distant from each other as some 
of the places in the boroughs of Stoke- 
upon-Trent aud Stroud, and, although 
they are connected, like the towns in Stoke 
and Stroud, .by common commercial inter- 
ests. That, if it be expedient to create 
so many boroughs in that district of Staf- 
fordshire, there are places which have 
stronger claims than Dudley or Walsall, 
or than Dudley and Walsall put together, 
namely, that district comprising the towns 
of Darlaston, Wednesbury, ‘Tipton, and 
West Bromwich, which lies between, and 
immediately contiguous to, the proposed 
boroughs of Dudley and Walsall, and 
which contains on a space not, as is sup- 
posed, so large as these two proposed bo- 
roughs, a population of 45,362 souls, while 
Dudley contains but 23,000, and Walsall 
only 15,000. That, in the case of Wal- 
sall, a district calied the Foreign of Walsall, 
is added to the township of Walsall, which 
raises the apparent population from 6,401 
to 15,000, while the similar districts 
called the Foreign of Reigate, and the Fo- 
reign of Kidderminster, have not been so 
aided to the towns of Reigate and Kidder- 
minster. That his Majesty’s Ministers 
have declared, that, in forming those sche- 
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dules C and D, they have been guided by 
the amount of population of the several 
towns, whereas it, on the contrary, appears 
by the population returns, that several 
towns which are not constituted into bo- 
roughs, have a larger population than se- 
veral others which are thus énfranchised, 
the apparent population of these latter 
having been (as in the case of Walsall 
above stated) swelled to a greater amount 
by the addition of neighbouring districts ; 
while, if similar neighbouring districts 
were to be added to these unrepresented 
towns; their population would maintain its 
superiority over that of several of the pro- 

boroughs. That, notwithstanding 
the additions thus arbitrarily made to se- 
veral proposed boroughs, it appears that 
the principle of population has not been 
carried into effect; for each of the towns 
of Merthyr Tydvil and Toxteth-park have 
a greater population than any of the nine- 
teen boroughs in schedule D, except only 
two; that the proposed borough of Whitby 
(even with the addition of two townships) 
appears, by the population returns, to have 
a smaller population than eight unrepre- 
sented towns, Whitby being, with its ad- 
ditions, stated at 10,300, while Gosport 
has 12,637, Croydon 12,447, Trowbridge 
10,863, Doncaster 10,801, Loughborough 
10,800, Tunbridge 10,380, Margate 
10,389, and Barnsley 10,330 ; and the 
proposed borough of Kendal, containing, 
with its additions, 11,600, is less populous 
than Gosport and Croydon. That this de- 
claration of his Majesty's Ministers, that, 
in conferring the franchise, they have been 
guided by the amount of population, is not 
only contradicted by the above stated facts, 
but is inconsistent with the preamble of 
the Bill itself, which states, that it is ex- 
pedient to grant Representation “ to large, 
populous, and wealthy towns.” Notwith- 
standing this declaration of the preamble 
of the Bill, that “‘ wealthy ” towns should 
be so selected, and notwithstanding his 
Majesty’s Ministers have adopted, in the 
schedules A and B, the amount of the as- 
sessed taxes as the test of wealth, it ap- 
pears, that there are four proposed bo- 
roughs in schedule C which are to send 
two Members to Parliament, which pay less 
assessed taxes, namely, Blackburn 2,3001., 
Bradford 2,444/., Macclesfield 2,500/., and 
Oldham 2,000/., than seven unrepresented 
towns, viz., Croydon 7,2732., Leamington 
5,925l., Margate 5,069/., Doncaster 3,503/., 
Ramsgate 3,493., Gosport 2,943/., and 
Kingston-on-Thames 2,913, That another 
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principle which has been advanced is, that, 
in creating new boroughs, regard should be 
had to the state of Representation in the 
neighbourhood, sothat large districtshaving 
distinct interests should not be left unre- 
presented, and that an undue share of Re- 
presentation should not be accumulated on 
one point ; that, nevertheless, in contra- 
diction to this principle, Salford is to be 
created a separate borough, though it ad- 
joins the proposed borough of Manchester, 
and is within twelve miles or less of the 
proposed boroughs of Stockport, Bury, 
Bolton, and Rochdale ; that the proposed 
boroughs of Wolverhampton, Dudley, and 
Walsall, are contiguous to each other, and 
the last is within nine miles or Jess of Bir- 
mingham and Lichfield :—That Gateshead 
is to be erected into a borough, though it 
adjoins Newcastle, and that South Shields 
and North Shields are to be also distinct 
boroughs, though separated only by the 
river Tyne, the medium of their common 
commerce and interests ; and, although 
Gateshead, Newcastle, North Shields, 
South Shields, and Sunderland, are in the 
immediate neighbourhood of each other, 
while Merthyr Tydvil, with a population 
of 22,000, is twenty-one miles from the 
nearest borough, and that Dorchester, 
Alnwick, Ely, an episcopal city, the only 
one in the kingdom unrepresented, and the 
centre of the peculiar interest connected 
with the fens, and Yeovil, the seat of con- 
siderable manufacture now imperfectly re- 
presented, are all situated in districts 
where there happen to be no borough 
nearer than seventeen, twenty, and even 
thirty miles, and are also superior in 
amount of population and of assessed taxes 
to Walsall and Whitby. 

«3. That, although the new right of 
voting in boroughs will, in many of the 
old boroughs, and in all the new, create a 
large constituency, it appears from a com- 
parison of the statements of the Commis- 
sioners as to the probable amount of future 
electors, with the existing numbers, that 
in — towns the constituency will be 
materially diminished, and in some to such 
a degrec, as must affect the independence 
of the borough. That the supposed uni- 
formity and equality of this new right of 
suffrage, will be, in many instances, delu- 
sive, as houses of the same nominal value 
of 10/. are very different in real value and 
respectability in different parts of the coun- 
try; so that in some towns the number of 
houses of the value of 10/. and upwards, 
are to the whole number of houses in the 
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town only as one in five or six, and even 
sometimes so few as one in eight, while in 
others, they are three out of five, and, in 
the proposed borough of Marylebone, seven 
out of eight :—from this it is obvious, that 
— of an equal condition in life, who 

appen to reside in different places, will 
not enjoy an equal right of suffrage under 
this supposed system of equality and uni- 
formity. That the supposed simplicity and 
certainty of this right of suffrage will also 
be, in a great measure, delusive, and liable 
to great uncertainty and litigation, inas- 
much as the right of voting is made to 
depend on the value of the house, though 
there is no rule given by which such value 
can be ascertained, the most obvious, con- 
venient, and usual test of value, namely, 
rent or rating, having been intentionally 
excluded ; al no check is provided against 
such individuals affixing, for the purpose 
of obtaining a vote, what value he may 
please on his own tenement ; and it is pos- 
sible that a house of the real value of 2/. 
per annum might, with the adventitious 
value of conferring a vote in a borough, 
be, in the owner’s estimation, worth 101. 
That in all the other details relative to this 
right of voting, every check which might 
tend to secure the respectability and inde- 
pendence of the elector has been rejected : 
—it was at first proposed that the voter 
should have inhabited one tenement for an 
entire year, he may now change his resid- 
ence every week :—it was at first proposed 
that he should have held at a yearly rent, 
and have paid up the rent before he could 
vote ; he may now hold by the week or 
even by the day, and need not have paid 
any rent whatsoever ; all that is required 
is, that he should have been rated, to any 
amount, however small, and should have 
paid such rate and all assessed taxes due 
by him ; it being notorious that the great 
majority of persons inhabiting houses of 
about 10/. value pay no assessed taxes 
whatsoever, and, finally, that different 
persons may vote out of the same tenement, 
by all which provisions it may happen, par- 
ticularly in great towns, that there may 
be more electors than houses in a borough, 
and in all places the respectability and in- 
dependence of the electoral body must be 
considerably impaired. That the reserva- 
tion of the rights of freemen, provided 
they reside within seven miles of the bo- 
rough of which they are free, will operate 
in some instances great inequality and in- 
justice, as in the case of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, which has some hundred freemen 
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resident in Gateshead, North Shields, South 
Shields, and Sunderland ; the freemen re- 
sident in the three latter places will be 
disfranchised, while those resident at 
Gateshead will not only preserve their 
franchise, but, if inhabiting a 10/. house 
in Gateshead, will have votes for both the 
boroughs, and be thus ina better condition 
than the most respectable inhabitants of 
Newcastle itself. 

«4, That the county representation is, 
by the provision of the Bill, arbitrarily and 
irregularly distributed, and will not, in 
many instances, it is apprehended, repre- 
sent a county constituency. That it is 
professed to give to certain counties, hav- 
ing large populations, twenty-six in num- 
ber, four Members each; to certain mid- 
dle-sized counties three each; and to the 
lowest class of counties two, as heretofore ; 
but in this class is included Middlesex, 
which is more populous and wealthy than 
any other county in England, and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, which exceeds 
every other county in England, except only 
Lancashire. That the counties which are 
to receive four Members are to be divided 
into two, for all the purposes of the Bill 
separate and distinct counties, while those 
which are to have three Members remain 
undivided ; the result of this arrangement 
is, that the new counties which appear so 
favourable with a double representation, 
will, in fact, have a smaller representation 
than the smaller counties ; thus, supposing 
the old counties to be divided into two 
parts nearly equal in population, twenty of 
the new counties returning each two Mem- 
bers, will have a greater population than 
the largest (Dorset) of those returning 
three Members, and twenty-six of the new 
counties, with only two Members, will 
have a greater population than the seven 
other returning three each :—thus several 
counties having less than 150,000 inhabit- 
ants, will have three Members, while 
West York, with 976,000, and each divi- 
sion of Lancashire with 667,000, will have 
only two; but excluding from this con- 
sideration Middlesex, West York, and 
Lancashire, which may be thought to be 
peculiarly circumstanced, the counties of 
Devon, Kent, and Somerset, containing 
300,000 inhabitants more than the eight 
counties altogether, are yet to return but 
half the number of county Members ; and 
these results are produced by a system 
which affects to give to county population 
proportionate representation. That the 
amount of county representation in general 
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was allotted by the Bill, and supported, 
as bearing a certain proportion to the 
general amount of borough representation, 
insomuch that, when in the course of dis- 
cussion, a Member happened to be added to 
the county representation, his Majesty's 
Ministers thought it expedient that a cor- 
responding addition should be made to the 
number of borough Members ; but, not- 
withstanding this proposed system of dis- 
tinction and balance, the county constitu- 
ency is virtually subjected to a great, and, 
in many instances, predominant interfer- 
ence from the borough constituencies, by 
admitting persons who may happen to have 
a freehold in a borough, to vote for the 
county at large, by which a large class of 
persons may obtain double votes, and the 
balance between the influence of the towns 
and the influence of the counties, will be 
every where impaired, and, in some cases, 
wholly dataoyed. 

“<5. That, with regard to the fifth and 
last object of the Bill—the diminution of 
the expense of elections—it is not easy to 
foresee whether candidates will be as ready 
to incur great expenses for obtaining seats 
under the new system as under the old ; 
but supposing that they will be so, it may 
be doubted whether, under the present 
provision of the Bill, any saving will be 
effected to the candidates, while it is cer- 
tain that a great and a new expense will 
be imposed on the parishes and counties, 
and on the public at large. That, as to 
parishes oe counties, although the ex- 
pense of lists, registers, and other clerical 
arrangements may not be considerable, yet 
it is provided, by the 55th clause, that not 
only such expenses, but “ all others in- 
curred by the Overseers in carrying into 
effect the provisions of the Act,” shall be 
defrayed out of the poor-rate. That the 
most important of the Overseer’s duties, is 
the careful and impartial selection of the 
names to be placed on the lists of votes ; 
that persons omitted from such lists have 
a right of appeal, and third parties have 
a similar right against any names which 
they may think unduly placed on the list ; 
that, unless the Overseer is to defend his 
list, or at least attend to explain the 
grounds on which a claim was admitted or 
rejected, all these provisions will, in prac- 
tice, become inoperative and mere form- 
alities ; but if the Overseers are to main- 
tain their lists, it will be found that they 
are not in general competent to conduct 
investigations of such a nature, and they 
will necessarily require legal advice and 
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assistance, and thus the parish may be in- 
volved in a series of litigation and conse- 
quent expense. That, as regards the pub- 
lic, the expense, though indefinite, cannot 
fail to be of a considerable amount ; there 
must be above 200 courts for the revision 
of the registers and the decision of dis- 
puted claims, held every year in England 
and Wales; that the Barrister holding 
such courts are to receive five guineas a 
day, and their travelling and other ex- 
penses, and although it is impossible to 
foresee to what extent of time these courts 
of revision may be employed, it is evident 
that, on the lowest calculation, a very 
considerable expense will be incurred, and 
a considerable number of legal offices cre- 
ated. That, as regards the expense to 
individual candidates, it is obvious that at 
each of these annual investigations, the 
candidate must take care that his interests 
are looked after, that the names of his 
friends are put on the register, and that 
the namesof adversaries are not incautiously 
admitted, and these matters can hardly 
be managed without legal advice and at- 
tendance, and consequent expense ; so that 
candidates may be involved in a constant 
canvass and an annual contest. That, of 
the expenses now incurred by candidates, 
the only one which the Bill seems likely 
to diminish is that of the travelling charges 
of the voters—no doubt a very considerable 
article—but there are many counterbalanc- 
ing expenses created by the Bill—there 
may be in counties so many as fifteen poll- 
ing places, and two days poll at each, 
which will be equivalent to thirty days poll 
at one place, whereas at present a poll 
cannot exceed fifteen days; at each of 
these fifteen polling places the candidate 
must have clerks, agents, and perhaps 
counsel, and as the poll is to last but two 
days, the expenses of the candidate, for 
the slightest contest, will be nearly the 
same as for the most obstinate and pro- 
tracted. That, with regard to illegal ex- 
penses, the Reports of Election Commit- 
tees (and particularly some of late occur- 
rence) do not show that a large extension 
of the franchise to the lower class of house- 
holders is likely to prevent bribery, but 
that, on the contrary, some of the most 
flagrant instances of gross and general 
corruption, have occurred in those places 
of which the constituency approaches most 
nearly to that which may be expected from 
the present Bill. That the trial of elec- 
tion petitions—one of the most serious ex- 
penses now incident to a contest—will not 
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be rendered more easy or less expensive by 
the provisions of the Bill, but, on the 
contrary, will probably become more fre- 
quent and more chargeable, not only from 
the increased numbers of electors, but 
from the complication of the machinery of 
the Bill, and, above all, from that pro- 
vision which leaves returning officers no 
option in admitting votes, and of course 
leaves the candidate who may consider 
himself as aggrieved, no remedy but an 
appeal to an Election Committee. That, 
for all these reasons (without adverting to 
the general principle of Parliamentary Re- 
form), it appears that the Bill now before 
the House is, in many of its most im- 
portant provisions, partial, inconsistent, 
contradictory, and unjust, likely to ag- 
grayate many of the evils which it pro- 
fesses to remedy, while it may produce 
new and serious difficulties and abuses, and 
inadequate to the accomplishment of man 

of the most important purposes for wih 
it has been especially recommended, : 

Amendment negatived. 

Lord Althorp said, he had avoided ad- 
dressing the House on the subject of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Resolutions until 
they were disposed of, as he thought it 
better to be a little irregular in entering 
on the discussion, rather than run the risk 
of imposing on the Speaker the labour of 
reading the right hon. Gentleman's pamph- 
let (for he could call it nothing else) over 
again. The only analogy that he could 
find for this essay of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was, the case of a protest in the 
other House of Parliament; with this dif- 
ference, however, that the right. hon. 
Gentleman had taken care to make every 
Member hear his protest, by having it read 
from the Chair, while, in the other House, 
it was privately entered on the Journals, 
and only read by those who had a fancy for 
the perusal. There was, however, one 
point on which he must congratulate the 
right hon, Gentleman for the discretion 
that he had displayed, which was, that he 
himself declined reading his production to 
the House. It was a matter of some 
curiosity with him to know whether the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who seconded 
the Resolutions had given them a careful 
perusal. 

Sir Charles Wetherell : I did not second 
the Resolutions, nor have I read them. 

Lord Althorp was somewhat surprised, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
not been intrusted with a perusal of the 
Resolutions; for they seemed to him to 
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embody all the different speeches and all 
the different objections made by the party 
to which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
belonged; and he, therefore, thought it 
somewhat hard that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had not been afforded an op- 
portunity of contributing his share to the 
compilation. What he now wanted to know 
was, what the right hon. Gentleman in- 
tended to propose with respect to the 
printing of his pamphlet, It was quite 
impossible, he conceived, that it could be 
printed in time to appear in the Votes of 
the following day ; and it was certainly 
quite unusual to place a series of Resolu- 
tions in an Appendix. He was quite 
aware, that it was usual to print every 
amendment in the Votes; but he trusted 
that, under the circumstances of the case, 
the right hon. Gentleman would consent 
to this Amendment being made an excep- 
tion ; for the printing of it would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient; and he thought 
that, as a precedent, it would be still more 
unadvisable, for it would be holding out an 
inducement to every Member who chose, 
to indite pamphlets in the shape of Amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Croker could remember instances of 
a similar course being pursued, though it 
might happen that the Amendment then 
proposed had not run to such a length as 
that which had been offered to the House. 
That, however, was not his fault, but the 
fault, if fault it were, of the importance of 
the question to which it had reference. 
With respect to the sentiments contained 
in the Resolutions, the noble Lord seemed 
to have misunderstood him. He (Mr. 
Croker) had not said that the Resolutions 
which he was proposing were those of his 
hon. and right hon. friends. What he had 
meant to say was, that they were entirely 
his own—that he was altogether respon- 
sible for them—but that he had endea- 
voured to insert in them all the arguments 
that he had heard used by his hon. and 
right hon. friends against the various pro- 
positions contained in the Bill. As to 
whether it was proper or not that his 
Amendment should be printed in the 
Votes, the Speaker was the best judge of 
that ; his only object was, that the Reso- 
lutions should be recorded on the Journals 
of the House, because he was convinced 
that no page of those Journals would ever, 
in after times, be so much examined and 
perused as that which gave an account of 
the arguments in favour of the Reform 
Bill, and against it. It was for this reason 
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that he had taken the trouble of drawing 
up these Resolutions, and he trusted, that 
he had worded them as briefly and as suc- 
cinetly as the nature of the case would 
permit. He certainly should have been 
glad if he could have saved the House 
from listening so long to any opinions of 
his; but, when he recollected the kind of 
commentaries that had been passed on the 
Reform Bill, he certainly did not think 
that the Resolutions were more lengthy 
“ae the urgency of the question demand- 


Mr. Robert Gordon: The hon, and 
learned Gentleman having stated, that he 
did not second the Amendment, I should 
be glad to know who did ; for, if there has 
been no seconder, the Amendment, of 
course, falls to the ground. 

An Hon. Member stated, that he had 
seconded the Amendment. 

Sir Charles Wetherell observed, that the 
noble Lord had, from inadvertence he pre- 
sumed, been led into an error, by which 
he had been induced to utter what might 
be interpreted into a sarcasm on his opin- 
ions, but which he was willing to suppose 
the noble Lord did not intend to cast upon 
them; at the same time, he must confess 
it was perfectly immaterial to him whether 
the noble Lord meant to do so or not. 
With respect to the Resolutions them- 
selves, he had never heard any that were 
more able, more acute, more learned, or 
more analytical, and he gave his opinion 
because the noble Lord seemed tu have 
some curiosity as to his sentiments. He 
must, at the same time, beg to inform the 
noble Lord, that not only did he not se- 
cond the Resolutions as the noble Lord 
had erroneously supposed, but he did not 
even know that his right hon. friend meant 
to propose any such Resolutions. If he 
had been asked to second and to support 
them, he must candidly confess, that he 
should have declined giving any pledge to 
da so, because they admitted what he had 
always denied, that the principle of the 
Bill, disfranchisement, was correct. Fur- 
ther, he must say, to the noble Lord, that, 
although he had been threatened with per- 
sonal violence in one city in England 
(Bristol) for having expressed his opin- 
ions, yet he had the satisfaction to reflect, 
that he had received the thanks of another 
city almost as large—he meant the city of 
Norwich—for having so strenuously de- 
fended the preservation of the hereditary 
rights of the freemen of corporations. He 
would leaye the noble Lord to settle with 
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the printer of the Votes, the question of 
whether the string of Resolutions should 
be presented to the House in that form or 
not. He could not, however, take leave of 
the subject without tendering to his right 
hon. friend his most sincere thanks for the 
course which he had pursued with regard 
to this Bill; and he must say, that no 
Member had exhibited more industry, 
talent, and success, in exposing the fal- 
lacies, blunders, and anomalies of this ab- 
surd Bill, than his right hon. friend. 

Sir Robert Peel observed, that the noble 
Lord had stated, that the Resolutions of 
his right hon. friend contained all the re- 
commendations of those who had declared 
themselves adverse to the Reform Bill. 
He, however, had not understood his right 
hon, friend to say that; nor did he well 
see how that could be; for the general 
principle of the Reform Bill was not at all 
alluded to in the Resolutions. As he, 
from listening to the reading of the Re- 
solutions (and he had no other opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with them), un- 
derstood their purport, it was, that even 
supposing the principle of the Bill to be 
admitted, still there were numerous ano- 
malies and inconsistencies which ought to 
be corrected; and certainly he must say 
that, in that respect, the Resolutions ap- 
peared to him to contain a very able ana- 
lysis of the demerits of the Bill, as far as 
detail went. But, at the same time, he 
begged to say, as a matter of principle, 
that he did not conceive himself personally 
bound by the contents of that Amend- 
ment; but that the standard by which he 
was to be judged was, the observations 
which he had made in the course of the 
discussion on this Bill. With respect to 
the printing of the Resolutions, he hoped 
that the noble Lord would not propose 
any departure from the customary rule ; 
for he thought that any alteration in that 
rule would be much worse than any in- 
convenience that could arise from the print- 
ing of a long series of Resolutions. 

Mr. Croker observed, that there were 
already to be found, on the Journals of 
that House, Resolutions much longer than 
those which he had then moved, and he 
was not, therefore, disposed to adopt the 
course suggested by the noble Lord, for 
the mere purpose of saving the printer 
trouble. He had endeavoured, not so much 
to embody in these Resolutions his objec- 
tions to the principles of the Reform Bill, 
as to the mode in which the Ministers had 
carried those principles into practice. 
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The Order of the Day and Report taken 
into consideration. 

Several of the Amendments made by 
the Committee read a second time without 
any discussion. 

On clause 31 being read, 

Mr. Freshfield rose for the purpose of 

tponing, until the third reading of the 
Bill, the Motion (of which he had given 
notice) of an Amendment on this clause, 
in order more effectually to secure the 
right of persons entitled as freemen and 
burgesses in respect of birth. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, he would take 
that opportunity of calling the attention 
of Government to the case of Montgomery. 
The contributary boroughs connected with 
that place were in somewhat a peculiar 
situation. By the Act of Henry the 8th it 
was enacted, that the shire town of each 
county should return a Member, which a 
certain number of places in such count 
should constitute; in consequence of which 
two or three places were united to Mont- 
gomery. In 1685 their rights were con- 
tested, but the House of Commons de- 
cided in their favour. In 1728, however, 
under Sir Robert Walpole’s Administration, 
they were excluded by a vote of the House 
in the very teeth of the former Resolution 
of 1685, and the right of election was 
confined to Montgomery. There was now 
a petition from those boroughs praying to 
be placed in the same situation they for- 
merly held ; he, taerefore, trusted their 
case would be taken into consideration be- 
fore the third reading of the Bill. 

Lord John Russell said, his right hon. 
friend could hardly expect that the re- 
quest of these places, to be rejoined with 
Montgomery, could be acceded to, for they 
must take upon themselves to repeat the 
very Act his right hon. friend complained 
of, by rescinding the Resolution of 1728, 
for that abrogated the previous one of 1685. 
Perhaps the latter Resolution was not 
founded on very pure motives, yet to reverse 
it now would be a very strong measure. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn acknowledged, that 
there was some difficulty in the case, but 
he trusted his noble friend would read the 
particulars, as they were recorded in the 
Journals of the 16th of April, 1728, and 
then, if his noble friend did not think a 
sufficient case could be made out in favour 
of those boroughs, he would not press the 
matter further. 

Schedule A, after some verbal Amend- 
ments, read. On coming to the borough of 


Minehead, 
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Mr. Luttrell said, that having been pre- 
vented on a former occasion, when the Bill 
was in Committee, from going into the 
case of Minehead, he felt himself now 
called upon to enter into the merits of that 
question. He should not have obtruded 
himself on the House in this stage of the 
Bill, if he did not think a very strong case 
could be made out in favour of that bo- 
rough, and that sufficient reasons could be 
urged to remove that place from schedule 
A to schedule B. When the present Bill 
was first introduced, Minehead was in the 
latter schedule, but it had been since re- 
moved to the former in improper data, 
tas he conceived. In the first place, he 
thought that the Commissioner who was 
appointed and visited Minehead on the 
2nd of December last, had made his re- 
turn with respect to that borough too 
hastily, in order to meet Parliament on 
the 6th of the same month. In fact, that 
appeared to have been the opinion of Mi- 
nisters, for they had sent for further in- 
formation to the returning officer—a proof 
that they were not satisfied with the re- 
port. He had further to complain, that 
the whole parish of Dunster had not been 
included in the borough as it ought to 
have been. He had no doubt the circum- 
stances of the borough were in the recol- 
lection of the House, in consequence of 
the discussion which they underwent 
during the progress of the Bill of last Ses- 
sion, but still it might be necessary for 
him shortly to recapitulate them. The 
borough of Minehead was composed of the 
parish of that name, and of a portion of 
the parish of Dunster; and the inhabit- 
ants of the remainder of the parish of 
Dunster, had, also, an inchoate right to 
vote for the borough. A parishioner of 
Dunster had the right, on occupying pre- 
mises in Minehead, to vote for Members 
for the borough. The borough, taking it 
within its narrowest limits, contained 1,682 
inhabitants, and 326 houses ; but, if the 
whole of the parish of Dunster was in- 
cluded, the number was considerably be- 
yond this. There were ninety-one houses 
in the place of the value of 10/., accord- 
ing to the assessment for the poor-rates ; 
but, in reality, the number was consider- 
ably beyond this, because, in assessments 
for the poor-rates, only two-thirds of the 
value of the houses were taken. The 
part of the parish of Dunster, the inha- 
bitants of which had not the direct right 
of voting, was surrounded by the borough 
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nearly in the middle of the borough. 
Taking, then, the borough, and the whole 
of the parish of Dunster, there were 165 
houses assessed at upwards of 10/. The 
number of the inhabitants of the borough 
and parish, or rather of the two parishes 
of Minehead and Dunster, was 2464. 
There was 3,900 acres of land in the 
parish of Minehead, and 2,900 in the 
parish of Dunster. Again, the number of 
voters was considerable ; at present there 
were 180 resident electors in Minehead, 
and thirty-five in the portion of Dunster 
included in the borough. In the year 
1802 there were 269 votes polled, and in 
the contested election of 1807, although 
the poll was kept open only one day, 
nearly that number was again polled. 
One of the objects of the Bill was, to create 
respectable constituencies: that might be 
doue with great advantage in this case by 
adding the surrounding districts. If the 
adjoining parishes within a circle of four 
miles were taken, it would add 146 houses 
assessed at 10/. ‘Taking, then, the 165 
houses assessed at this value in the bo- 
rough, and adding them to those he had just 
alluded to, they had the elements of a most 
respectable and numerous constituency. 
The borough was situated in the heart of 
an important agricultural district, and 
there was no other borough within aconsi- 
derable distance of it. Great injustice had 
been committed towards Minehead for bo- 
roughs were placed in schedule B, which 
were in every point of view, of less import- 
ance than Minehead: Petersfield for in- 
stance had seven houses and 187 inhabi- 
tants less than was Minehead. ‘The num- 
ber of voters polled in Minehead at a con- 
tested election was 269, the greatest num- 
ber of voters ever polled in Petersfield was 
56. .The amount of the assessed taxes 
paid by the parishes of Minehead and 
Dunster, during the last year, was 5009/. ; 
the amount of assessed taxes at Petersfield 
was taken at more than this. The bo- 
rough of Wareham, placed in schedule B, 
contained 143 houses; the borough of 
Minehead contained 326 houses; and if 
the whole of the parishes of Minehead and 
Dunster were taken, the total number of 
houses would be 522. Again, Minehead 
was a seaport, and one of the safest har- 
bours in the Bristol Channel. In addi- 
tion to these facts he must remark, that 
the borough nearest to Minehead, Bridge- 
water, was twenty-three miles distant; 
and the large and important agricul- 
tural district in which it was situated 
VOL, XI. {hin 
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ought not to be left without representa- 
tion. The population of Minehead, accord- 
ing to the boundary which: should have 
been taken, was 2646, but the population 
of the limited borough was 1606. If how- 
ever, the district which he suggested was 
taken in, the most distant point of which 
was not four miles from the borough, the 
population would be 4332. Further he 
must call the attention of the House to 
the manner in which Somerset had been 
treated by this Bill. No less than seven 
Members were taken from that county, and 
from the landed interest, and only two 
Members were granted. | He -therefore 
called upon the friends of the agricultural 
interest to make a stand on this case, and 
to resist an act of gross injustice about to 
be committed. He -would conclude by 
moving that the borough of Minehead be 
omitted from schedule A. 

Lord John Russell said, the hon. mem- 
ber had stated a variety of reasons to in- 
duce the House to agree to his proposition, 
of which several.were not applicable to the 
case. The whole question in this instance 
turned upon the fact, whether the borough 
of Minehead included the parish of Duns- 
ter. As it did not include that parish, it 
was retained in schedule A. The hon. 
Member had stated no new reasons for his 
opinion, and therefore it was unnecessary 
again to refute those which had before been 
refuted. 

Mr. Goulburn said, the whole of the pa- 
rishioners of Dunster had such an interest 
in Minehead, that they ought to have been 
included within the limits of the borough. 
Besides which it was a sea port, and the 
centre of an important rural district. On 
these accounts, the boundary ought to 
have been as much extended as the prin- 
ciples of the Bill, would admit instead of 
this, however, they had been contracted. 
Had the strict limitation which had been 
applied to Minehead, been applied to other 
boroughs, it would not have been inserted 
in schedule A. 

Lord Althorp did not think it necessary 
to go into the seme e of this case, which 
had undergone so full a discussion on a 
former occasion, and as no new facts had 
been elicited he would content himself 
with saying that he could not agree to the 
motion of the hon. member. 

Sir Edward Sugden had not heard a 
single word that went to show that Dun- 
ster ought not to be included in Minehead, 
so as to save that borough from disfran- 
chisement. It appeared from some arbi- 
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trary rule laid down, that different places 
were to be treated in a different manner. 
In Whitby a part was added which had no 
positive connection with the town, to bring 
it within the line of enfranchisement, and 
in Minehead Dunster was excluded, al- 
though it actually formed part of the bo- 
rough or at least was most closely con- 
nected with it to bring it within the line 
of disfranchisement. 

Lord Althorp said, the difference of-the 
two cases was, that the portion added to 
Whitby was actually a part of the town- 
ship, while the greater part of the parish of 
Dunster was a rural district which had no 
direct interest in the borough of Mine- 
head. 

Mr. Goulburn had no doubt whatever 
that a portion of the township: added to 
Whitby was more rural than that part of 
Dunster, which he contended ought to have 
been added to Minehead. Besides which, 
the inhabitants of Dunster had an inchoate 
right to vote for Minehead, and might be 
considered as half freemen. 

Amendment negatived. 

On the motion that the borough of 
Dartmouth stand part of schedule B, 

Sir Henry Willoughby said, he must 
again call the attention of the House to 
the case of Dartmouth, which he conceived 
had been hardly treated and ought not to 
be included in this schedule. An error 
had existed in the mode of taking the as- 
sessment of that town, which, if corrected, 
would exempt it from the disfranchise- 
ment to which it was now condemned. He 
had the particulars of one case in his hand 
where a Gentleman of the name of Hig- 
gins had paid 9/. 1s. to the collector who 
had only returned 2/. to Government. 
There were many other similar cases ; but 
after the decision of the other night he was 
aware that it would be useless for him to 
move any amendment on the present ocea- 
sion. At the same time he felt it to be 
his duty to recommend the case of this 
town to the serious consideration of the 
noble Lord. 

Mr. Bonham Carter maintained, that 
the amount of the assessment of Dart- 
mouth had been correctly given, and 
consequently that that town had no claim 
to exemption from this schedule. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he must support 
the statement of the hon. Baronet who 
had directed the attention of the House to 
this borough. He was convinced that the 
hon. Baronet had taken a correct view of 
this borough, for in his opinion the assess- 








ment had been erroneously taken. If jus- 
tice was equally dealt out to all, the town 
was fairly entitled to representation. 

Lord John Russell said, the collector 
committed a fraud on the people of the 
town and made them pay more than they 
ought, but the proper assessment to which 
the borough was actually liable, not his 
fraud, was taken as the measure of dis- 
franchisement. 

Mr. Holdsworth insisted that the 
amount of the assessment had not been 
correctly stated, and that therefore this 
borough should be excluded from schedule 
B. He maintained that it was most un- 
just to retain it there. 

The question that Dartmouth stand 
part of schedule B agreed to. 

The remainder of schedule B agreed to. 

On schedule D being read, 

Lord John Russell said, that the House 
was well aware that there had been consi- 
derable discussion with respect to the town 
of Merthyr Tydvil, and its right to return 
one member, and upon deliberation, it had 
been deemed advisable to allow this privi- 
lege to Merthyr, treating it as an English 
town rather than a Welsh contributory bo- 
rough. The question was, then, how this 
could be best effected, and where a Mem- 
ber was to be obtained. It had been pro- 
posed at the other side of the House, that 
for this purpose Gateshead should be 
omitted, but that could not be acceded to, 
and it was now considered too late to adopt 
either of two other propositions—namely, 
the adding one borough to schedule A, or 
the taking one out of schedule LB. The 
only other course, therefore, remaining open, 
if the intention of granting a representa- 
tive to Merthyr was complied with, was 
to deduct a member from some of the 
counties which had obtained additional re- 
presentation, and it did so happen, that 
there was one county which, under the old 
bill, was to receive no addition, but which, 
according to the new, would have an addi- 
tional member. He alluded to the county of 
Monmouth, and to the fact that this was 
the only county to which three members 
were given with a population of less than 
100,000 inhabitants. Influenced by these 
considerations, Ministers had deemed it 
right to leave Monmouth as it at present 
stood, with two members, and give the 
third to Merthyr Tydvil. The members 
for Monmouthshire very probably would 
not object to this, inasmuch as the mem- 
ber for Merthyr Tydvil would necessarily 
much partake of the character of the 
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Member who in the other event would be 
returned for Monmouth, their interests 
being quite the same. He should there- 
fore propose as an amendment, that one 
member be given to Merthyr, and that 
Monmouth be omitted from the clause 
enabling certain counties to return three 
members, This would not at all affect the 
balance between the agricultural and com- 
mercial members. 

Lord Granville Somerset congratulated 
the noble Lord on at last discovering that 
there were reasons which entitled Merthyr 
Tydvil toa Member of its own. From 
the statement of the noble Lord, it ap- 
peared, however, that thesuggestions made, 
and the reasons urged by that side of the 
House, had no weight with him, and that 
it was merely some whim or caprice which 
induced the Government to give a mem- 
ber to Merthyr Tydvil, It was only on 
Friday last that the noble Lord argued 
against Merthyr Tydvil, and urged the 
superior claims of Monmouthshire, but 
now he had suddenly altered his mind, 
without assigning any reason for his con- 
duct. He was glad, at any rate, that Mer- 
thyr Tydvil was to have a member, al- 
though he must express his surprise at 
the unjust course now proposed for effect- 
ing that purpose. The noble Lord pro- 
fessed that his arrangement would not de- 
stroy his nicely-constructed balance be- 
tween the agricultural and commercial in- 
terests, but, in fact, he was about to take a 
Member from an agricultural county, to 
bestow him on an important commercial 
town. The noble seed might have made 
a satisfactory and just arrangement by 
giving up the suburban borough of New- 
castle, Gateshead. He, however, declined 
to do this without assigning any reasons, 
It, therefore, became necessary for him 
(Lord Granville Somerset) to look to the 
returns upon which this new system was 
founded in order to shew that justice had 
not been done. The three Members which 
were allotted to Monmouthshire would 
have been in the proportion of one Mem- 
ber to every 30,000 or 32,000 persons. In 
the county of Durham there was to be one 
member for every 20,000 inhabitants. If 
the House would refer to the returns, 
they would find that a great advantage 
had been given to the North over the 
South. The proportion of Members given 
to Durham, Staffordshire, and Warwick- 
shire was too great, and more than ought 
to have been granted. The conceding a 
member to Gateshead was an injustice to 
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the whole of the south of England. He 
would, however, proceed with his state- 
ment. Berkshire had one Member to 
16,000 inhabitants ; Buckinghamshire one 
to 13,600 inhabitants. Cambridgeshire 
one to 25,000; Hereford, one to 15,000 ; 
Hertford, one to 20,000; and Oxford, one 
to 21,000: while Monmouth, with three 
Members, had only one Member to 31,000 
inhabitants. Moreover, if the counties 
were tried by another test, and on the old 
scale of representation, the result would 
be, that Monmouth had a number in the 
proportion of one Member to 98,000 in- 
habitants; whereas, Berks had one to 
71,000, and Bucks, one to 58,000. He 
could in the same manner go through the 
list of all the counties whose representa- 
tion was to be increased by the addition of 
one Member, and in property and popula- 
tion they were mostly inferior to Mon- 
mouth, He wished to ask the noble Lord 
if he meant to say, that there was not to 
be any balance preserved between the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing interest? If 
he did not, well and good. But if he did, 
he certainly in this instance, had acted in 
direct opposition to that opinion. But the 
difficult part of the case was, to comprehend 
the reasons which had operated since last 
Friday to impress the important claims 
of Merthyr Tydvil upon his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, the noble Lord having then 
stated, as the great ground of resistance 
to the motion on that day, that it would 
affect the creation of smaller boroughs in 
Wales. But would not his present proposi- 
tion have a similar effect ? He was aware, 
that he had no chance of success. Govern- 
ment, in effect, said “ we choose tohave itso, 
and it shall be so; and whetherit be conform- 
able to the principles of this bill, whether it 
be or be not right or just, or proper, is no- 
thing to us.” They took up a measure of 
this kind, and insisted on its being adopt- 
ed. Not one single syllable had been said 
which afforded the shadow of a reason for 
taking away the third Member from the 
county of Monmouth, But at the very 
last moment, when it was quite impossible 
that this case could be so fully and deli- 
berately considered as it deserved, and 
when he was thus taken by surprise he 
felt he could not do justice to his consti- 
tuents, in a matter which so materially 
affected their interests. He left it to the 
noble Lord, if he had any regard to his 
own consistency, to explain at whose sug- 
gestion the change had been made. He 
could not believe it came from the hon. 
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member for Cardiff (Lord Patrick Stuart), 
because, after the exertions the freehold- 
ers of Monmouth had used to support that 
noble Lord’s pretensions tv the borough of 
Cardiff, they would have reason to com- 
plain that they were treated very unhand- 
somely if he had so acted. 

Lord Patrick Stuart said, that he knew 
no reason the noble Lord could have to 
convey such an insinuation and in such 
a manner against him. He had voted for 
Merthyr-Tydvil on its own grounds, and 
his reasons he had submitted to the 
House, and therefore the noble Lord had 
no right to assume that he had given any 
advice on the subject. 

Mr. Goulburn felt himself called upon 
to object strongly to the arrangement pro- 
‘posed by the noble Lord, on the ground 
that it would destroy the balance between 
the agricultural and manufacturing in- 
terests, which they had been at so much 
‘pains to adjust. He would maintain that 
the Government, after the arguments they 
had enforced‘ to preserve the balance, 
would act most inconsistently by taking 
away one of the three Members allotted to 
the county of Monmouth. In addition to 
that, he would ask, what security was 
there, after so many changes had taken 
place, that Merthyr Tydvil would get the 
Member which was to be taken from the 
county ? 

Lord Althorp said, that the proposition 
now suggested was one which could not 
be finally decided upon until Monday, and 
in a different stage of the proceedings, 
upon which, if the House entertained a 
different opinion from the Government, it 
would go for nothing. Merthyr Tydvil 
was a commercial and manufacturing town 
of considerable importance, and Govern- 
ment had fixed on Monmouthshire to lose 
its third member, because it was the only 
county with a population under 100,000 
which, by the Bill, was to have three 
‘Members. He would further beg leave 
to observe, that from the information 
which had reached him, he did not be- 
lieve, that the people of Monmouthshire 
would feel greatly disappointed at not 
having the additional member. He, there- 
fore, could not seeany cause for disappoint- 
ment, and he was surprised the noble Lord 
should complain of change at the last hour, 
if he admitted that discussion relating to 
the various claims of places was of any use 
at all. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, he must com- 
plain that no one knew anything of this 
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‘sin mr until it was brought forward. 
t seemed, therefore, that the authors of 
it were ashamed of their own act—further, 
he must observe, that when Ministers 
were forced into a tardy justice, as far as 
regarded Merthyr Tydvil, they could not 
bring themselves to accomplish it, because 
it was a proposition from his side of the 
House, without taking away a portion of 
its merit, by drawing a tooth out of the 
county of Monmouth. The Opposition 
had not been consulted on this occasion, 
nor even any Member of the Ministerial 
majority ; and he challenged any Member 
of that side of the House to have the 
honour and the intrepidity to rise and say, 
that he knew anything of the proposition 
till he heard the noble Lord mention it in 
the House. The Bill-men might be con- 
tented with this treatment ; but he, as an 
independent Member of the House, was 
not, and he protested against such a par- 
liamentary contempt. As to the question 
of taking a Member from Monmouth, he 
thought that Merthyr Tydvil could be 
enfranchised much better at the expense of 
a Calne or a Tavistock. 

Mr. Hunt said, he did not object to 
Merthyr Tydvil being enfranchised at the 
expense of Monmouth, but, on the con- 
trary, he would have been glad to see 
all these unicorn counties treated in the 
same manner. 

Lord Milton agreed with the member 
for Preston in wishing that there had 
been no third Members for counties; but 
he thought it of little consequence, except 
to those who looked at what they called the 
balance of interests, whether the Member 
was given to Merthyr or to Monmouth ; 
the former place was, in his mind, clearly 
entitled to a Representative, from what- 
ever quarter that Member might come. 
He, therefore, concurred in the proposed 
alteration. 

Colonel Wood could see no adequate 
reason why the member for the town of 
Merthyr was to be taken from a county. 
He thought it would be much fairer to 
take one from Halifax, or Brighton, or 
any one of those five towns which, by the 
present Bill, were to have two Members, 
than to take the Member from Monmouth. 
He protested against this arrangement, 
which, in his opinion, was most unjust, 
and he should feel himself disgraced if 
he were considered instrumental in depriv- 
ing Monmouthshire of its third Member. 

Sir Edward Sugden protested against 
the proposition of the noble Lord, as not 
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only. unjust towards Monmouthshire at 
large, but as contradictory to the recorded 
decision of the House. It would have 
been much better to have adopted the 
more consistent and equitable suggestion 
offered on a late occasion by a noble Lord 
(Stuart), and bestow upon Merthyr Tyd- 
vil the franchise which was comparatively 
thrown away upon Gateshead ? 

Mr. Sinclair had almost invariably voted 
with Ministers during the progress of the 
Bill, but found himself bound, in consist- 
ency, to vote against the present Motion. 
He had voted with them, first, for bestow- 
ing the franchise upon Gateshead in pre- 
ference to Merthyr Tydvil; and, next, for 
bestowing three Members on the county of 
Monmouth ; and, accordingly, felt that he 
should be voting in the teeth of these de- 
cisions did he then vote for taking away 
the additional county Representative from 
Monmouth, for the purpose of bestowing it 
upon Merthyr Tydvil. 

Sir James Scarlett also felt. himself 
bound by consistency to vote against the 
present Motion. He was surprised that 
the noble Lord should propose such a re- 
versal of his own former proposition, and 
that, too, in a comparatively thin House, 
without notice or explanation. 

The House divided: Ayes 191; Noes 
146—Majority 45. 

Remaining Amendments agreed to. 

Lord Althorp proposed a clause, to the 
effect that the holders of land by burgage 
tenure in counties of cities, should be put 
upon the same footing with others whose 
rights were reserved in boroughs, and 
should be required to have six months’ oc- 
cupation before they were allowed to vote. 

Clause read a first time. On the ques- 
tion that it be read a second time, 

Colonel Sibthorp thought, there was 
some reason for the House to complain 
that clauses were introduced by the noble 
Lord ~vithout giving notice. No oppor- 
tunity had been given to examine the pro- 
posed clause. 

Lord Althorp assured the hon. and gal- 
lant Member, that he had adopted the 
usual course in. moving an additional 
clause, on the bringing up of the Report. 

The clause read a second and third 
time, and added to the Bill. 

Lord Althorp proposed a clause in sub- 
stitution of clause 33, on account of a 
verbal inaccuracy in the clause already in 
the Bill. 

Agreed to. 
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doubtful whether the Sheriffs of the coun- 
ties in which the new boroughs were 
situated had the power to interfere in 
the election of Members for such boroughs, 
so as to appoint officers to preserve the 
peace during such election. Of course it 
would be advisable to give him such 
power ; he, therefore, begged to propose a 
clause, giving the. Sheriff the same power 
for that purpose in the new boroughs, as 
he now possessed in any of the old boroughs 
of his county. 

Sir Charles Burrell wished the noble 
Lord would introduce some words into the 
clause to prevent Under-Sheriffs from ex- 
acting exorbitant fees from candidates at 
elections. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, if such a practice 
as that the hon. Baronet alluded to existed, 
it was contrary to an Act of Parliament ; 
and the Under-Sheriff who was guilty of. 
it was liable to a penalty. There was no 
ground whatever for the exaction of fees 
by them under any circumstances. 

Clause agreed to. 

Lord Newark rose to move, that there 
be added to schedule A the fifteen least 
considerable places (according to houses and 
assessed taxes) out of the thirty which 
may have been placed by the Committee in 
schedule B; that clause 2 and schedule B 
be omitted ; and that the fifteen remain- 
ing boroughs out of the thirty which may 
have been placed in schedule B be extend- 
ed to the surrounding hundreds, That 
there be added to schedule C the nine 
most considerable places, according to 
houses and assessed taxes, out of the 
number now named in schedule D ; that 
clause 4 and schedule D be omitted ; and 
that the additional Member then required 
to make up the number of sixty-three 
(now in schedules C and D), be given to 
the West-Riding of Yorkshire. He should 
set out by saying, that whoever would look 
for a moment at the effect of these propo- 
sitions, would see that. they had not been 
framed with a view to strengthen any par- 
ticular interest, either landed or commer- 
cial, at the expense of the other, but solely 
with a view to a more simple, and, as he 
thought, a more permanent adjustment of 
the future Representation of the country. 
No one had watched the progress of this 
Bill with a greater degire that it should 
come to a successful issue, and prove a safe . 
and permanent settlement, than he had; . 
and with this feeling he did not hesitate. to 
confess, that he had seen with regret some 





Lord Althorp observed, that it was 


features of the measure which seemed to 
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him to be at variance with the security of 
the settlement, and to contradict the hope 
of that permanence which it was the ob- 
ject of the framers of the Bill to invest it 
with. It was for the sake of that perma- 
nence that he gave his vote the other even- 
ing for the enfranchisement of the metro- 
politan districts, because, he thought, no 
system, formed upon the exclusion of such 
districts, could stand ; and it was equally 
for the sake of that permanence that he 
refused to give his vote for the creation of 
such schedules as those of B and D. They 
were schedules which, in his opinion, were 
blots upon the face of the Bill; they con- 
stituted in themselves a great experiment 
—a hazardous, and, he could not but think, 
an unnecessary experiment. They created 
fifty boroughs, in which the whole of the 
Representation would be monopolised and 
absorbed by the majority, to the entire ex- 
clusion of the minority ; and while sche- 
dule B deprived them of an answer to 
those who asked upon what principle they 
professed to disfranchise, schedule D left 
them almost equally without an answer to 
the twenty-four places which might de- 
mand why they were not likewise to be en- 
franchised. He meant that, by the late 
returns, there were at least twenty-four 
places, of which he held in his hand a list, 
which it was not intended to enfranchise, 
higher, or at least equal, in population to 
some place or places in schedule D. But 
he did not rise for the purpose of entering 
at large into the merit of those schedules ; 
the time, he feared, was past, when a re- 
sistance to their enactment could be of any 
avail within those walls. It would other- 
wise have been easy for him to show the 
House, that the amendments, which it was 
his object to introduce, would totally have 
removed the blemish by means the most 
simple, and the most consistent with the 
principle of the Bill; and that, without 
interfering with the question of the 
numbers—without weakening the amount 
of either enfranchisement or disfran- 
chisement, but by simply following up 
the principle a which the Government 
themselves had acted in the last changes 
which they had made in the Bill. What 
did they do? They had the numbers of 
the House to fill up ; and how did they do 
it? By taking elewen places out of their 
own schedule B, and nine out of their own 
schedule D, But here lay the difficulty. 
His (Lord Newark’s) propositions were 
not the Bill; and after that notable di- 
vision upon the 10/, rate, he thought it 





clear, that there was a number of Gentle- 
men of whose support that circumstance 
alone would be enough to deprive them. 
They were in perfect accordance with the 
spirit of the Bil 3; and that, he feared, 
would be but a bad title to the support of 
Gentlemen opposite. There remained only 
those who might think with him that, 
when a great end was to be attained, it was 
desirable, as much as possible to simplify 
the means by which it was sought; 
that when a settlement of the Constitution 
was to be attempted, one main principle of 
that Constitution—that of double Repre- 
sentation, should not be departed from in 
fifty instances ; and that the disappoint- 
ment of certain places, to which it might 
have been proposed to give the franchise, 
should not have been allowed, in a work of 
such magnitude, to outweigh the para- 
mount importance of establishing a barrier 
against a threatening host of further 
claims. That there were honourable Gen- 
tlemen who entertained these opinions 
with himself, and as sincere Reformers as 
any of those who cried loudest for the Bill, 
he knewfrom communications which he had 
had with them. That they were sufficiently 
numerous to give those propositions any 
reasonable chance of success, if pressed to 
a division, he did not pretend to say ; and, 
with that impression, looking to the prob- 
ability of such modifications being made 
elsewhere, and trusting that, if they should 
be so made, the House would then receive 
them in aspirit ofcalm consideration, and, if 
possible, ofcandid acceptance: hethought, 
under all the circumstances, he should adopt 
the course most agreeable to the wishes of 
the House, by not pressing this Motion to 
adivision. Before he sat down, he wished 
toadd one word. It appeared to him that 
the honest endeavours of abler heads than 
his, to improve this Bill, had been some- 
what too hastily taken up by the public out 
of duors, as the crotchets of lukewarm Re- 
formers, or of secret enemies to the Bill. 
He, at least, was no such secret enemy, 
but, wishing that so fair a tree might bear 
conciliatory fruits, he was anxious that, in 
planting that tree, we should prune it of all 
superfluous branches—of all that might 
engender decay, or threaten to convert it 
into an annual plant, which every lover of 
his country must wish to see flourish a pe- 
rennial. It was with these views, then,— 
not to mutilate, but to invigorate the Bill— 
not to make the Bill ineffectual (for there 
was nothing in those propositions that 
would interfere with the amount either of 
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enfranchisement, or of disfranchisement), 
but to make it permanent, that, if he 


thought he had any chance of success, he |. 


would most certainly press these Amend- 
ments to a division. But, for the reasons 
that he before stated, he was not disposed 
to do so. 

Lord John Russell said, that the noble 
Lord proposed to carry the principle both 
of disfranchisement and enfranchisement 
further than the Government deemed it 
advisable. ‘The present plan which they 
had adopted enabled them to act with less 
harshness towards those boroughs than if 
they had disfranchised them entirely. On 
the whole, he thought there was more of 
disadvantage than of benefit in the noble 
Lord’s proposition, and he should, there- 
fore, oppose it. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, the noble 
Lord spoke of the Bill as being an annual 
plant ; he feared it would turn out so, and 
would require annual renewal. There was 
not, in his opinion, one feature of perma- 
nence in it. 

Motion negatived. 

Mr. Hodges believed the proper time 
had arrived for him to bring forward the 
Motion of which he had given notice. His 
object was, to unite the town of Ramsgate 
to the borough of Sandwich. In bringing 
this Question forward, he was only dis- 
charging a duty he owed to a numerous and 
highly respectable body of his constituents 
—the inhabitants of Ramsgate—as well as 
gratifying himself in advocating a measure 
in the success of which they felt their in- 
terests deeply concerned. He did not 
think he could state their case in any man- 
ner so well, as by quoting a passage from 
their own well-drawn petition to this 
House on the subject, which he would, 
therefore, take the liberty of reading. 


“The town of Ramsgate contains a popula- 
tion of 7,891 persons, The town, from its 
large and spacious harbour, and from its being 
much frequented as a watering place, is fast 
increasing in wealth and population ; the said 
town is situate within the proscribed distance 
of seven miles from Sandwich, and is a mem- 
ber of, and under the immediate jurisdiction 
of, that ancient town and port, the Mayor of 
which annually appoints the High-Constable or 
deputy, and othersubordinate officersin Rams- 
gate; and the Mayor and Jurats of Sandwich, 
at their sessions, take cognizance ofall offences 
committed within the said town of Ramsgate, 
and the said town of Ramsgate is assessed and 
annually pays about two-thirds of the whole 
liberty-rate, the remaining one-third being paid 
by the three parishes of St. Clement’s, St. 
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Peter’s, and St. Mary’s, Sandwich, and the 
parishes of Walmer and Sarre.” 

He begged the House would particu- 
larly bear in mind the large proportion 
which Ramsgate contributed towards the 
municipal expenses of the town of Sand- 
wich. It was evident, that the borough of 
Sandwich could not have retained its pri- 
vilege of sending two Members to that 
House, unless a large addition was made 
to its constituency, and this could only be 
effected by an alliance with some neigh- 
bouring town. By the present Bill, Sand- 
wich and Deal were to be deemed one 
borough, and return two Members; the 
town of Walmer, which was included in 
the rejected Bill, being omitted in the 
present one. It was to this arrangement 
that the inhabitants of Ramsgate objected, 
and, in his opinion, justly. He could not 
comprehend how the relations in which 
Ramsgate stood with reference to Sand- 
wich, in ancient connexion, jurisdiction, 
and taxation, came to be overlooked. 
Unless he was greatly misinformed, the 
noble Lord, the member for Devonshire, 
expressed surprise when a deputation 
from Ramsgate waited upon him and 
explained the very large proportion of 
local taxation contributed by Ramsgate to 
the municipal expeuses of Sandwich ; and 
the deputation were led to entertain ex- 
pectations of a more favourable result from 
that interview. He was persuaded the 
noble Lord would feel himself called upon to 
offer to the House his reasons why so pow- 
erful an appeal had been disregarded. It 
was not the wish of those he represented 
on this occasion, that any other place 
should be deprived of privileges pro- 
posed to be conferred upon them; but 
their earnest hope and desire was, to be 
permitted to share with Sandwich in the 
electoral privileges of that town, towards 
the expenses of which they were now by 
Jaw compelled to bear so large a propor- 
tion. The principal points in this case 
were few ; but, in his opinion, extremely 
strong ; and he really did not feel that he 
could add to their force by extending his 
remarks upon them. He would only, 
therefore, intreat his Majesty’s Ministers 
to give this representation their most 
favourable consideration, and sanction an 
act of justice to those, who, while they 
felt themselves entitled to receive the 
privilege they prayed for, would ever 
regard its concession as 2 boon which they 
would most gratefully acknowledge. He 


,would conclude by moving, “That Rams« 
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gate be united with Sandwich in sending 
two Members to Parliament.” 

Mr. Ryder seconded the Motion. 

Lord John. Russell said, that Govern- 
ment. considered that they had already ex- 
tended the constituency of the borough of 
Sandwich sufficiently, and he, therefore, 
regretted he could not accede to the Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Marryattthoughtit was wholly unne- 
cessary that such anaddition to theconstitu- 
ency of Sandwich should be made. Govern- 
ment had selected Deal to be added to the 
former constituency of the borough; the 
population of Deal was about 9,000. If 
another place was also to be added, with a 
population of 8,000, such a measure would 
overwhelm the population of an old and 
ancient sea-port, and would, therefore, 
be most unjust. 

Mr. Warre said, the claims of Rams- 
gate to be added to Sandwich were greater 
than Deal, inasmuch as the former place 
was attached to Sandwich by local juris- 
diction. Moreover, the proportion of 


charge which Ramsgate paid to the Sand- 
wich liberty was 37,1601., while the 
other five parishes, which were equally 
liable, only paid together the sum of 


14,1937. If the hon. member for Kent 
pressed his Motion to a division, he should 
feel bound to vote in favour of it. 

Mr. Hodges said, as he found he should 
not have the support of Ministers to his 
proposition, he had no hope of succeeding 
with it; he felt, therefore, it would give 
unnecessary trouble to divide the House. 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. Charles Stewart moved the substi- 
tution of the following words for those in 
lines thirty-four to thirty-seven of clause 
11:—* That no person nominated and 
appointed as returning officer for a borough, 
now sending, or hereafter to send, Mem- 
bers to Parliament, shall be appointed a 
Churchwarden or Overseer therein, during 
the time for which he shall be such re- 
turning officer.” 

Mr. Spring Rice seconded the Motion, 
which was agreed to. 

Colonel Sibthorpcomplained that neither 
he nor the hon. member for Preston could 
understand what was going on. 

The Speaker observed, that he could not 
assist the hon, Members ; but they might, 
perhaps, arrive at a clearer knowledge of 
the subject, when the Bill with the Amend- 
ments should be printed. 

Lord Patrick Stuart moved, that Mer- 
thyr Tydvil be inserted in schedule D. 
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Lord Granville Somerset said, he felt 
bound to support the Motion, although he 
could not consent that a Member should be 
taken from the county of Monmouth. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson was of the 
same opinion. Though he should rejoice 
to see Merthyr Tydvil in possession of a 
Representative, yet he should be sorry to 
see that advantage conferred on it at the 
expense of the county of Monmouth. 

Mr. Sinclair said, he must repeat that 
he had uniformly, hitherto, supported Mi- 
nisters throughout all the discussions on 
this Bill ; but he could not support them 
on the present occasion. He had, how- 
ever, this consolation, that they deserted 
him, and not hethem. He could not consent 
to be a party to undo one night what they 
had just done the night before. 

Motion agreed to. 

Colonel Sibthorp moved, that the further 
consideration of the Report be adjourned 
to the next day. 

Lord Althorp objected to that Motion. 
The proposition of the hon member for 
Lincoln was the only Motion remaining, 
and he would, therefore, have a full oppor- 
tunity of taking the sense of the House on 
it at a future stage of the Bill; and, as 
there was other business of importance 
fixed for to-morrow, he hoped that the hon. 
Member would not persevere in pressing 
his Motion. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, he was resolved to 
take the sense of the House. 

The House divided: Ayes 16; Noes 
162—Majority 146. 

Report. finally received, and Bill or- 
dered to be engrossed, and read a third 
time on the following Monday. 


POOL PL OL FLEE 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 15, 1832. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a third time; Mutiny; and Marine 
Mutiny. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of the Earl of WickLow, 
Copy of a Letter from Mr. STANLEY to the Duke of Letn- 
STER, on the formation of the New Board of Education 
for Ireland, with the Document accompanying it. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of ArGYLL, from the 
County of Argyll, against certain parts of the proposed 
measure of Reform for Scotland; and from the Parish of 
Dunoon, in favour of the same measure :—By the Bishop 
of Baru and WELLS, from Blackburn, Lancashire, and by 
the Earl of RApNor, from Devonport, in favour of the 
Factories Bill: —By the Earl of RopEN, from the Corpor- 
ation of Shoemakers; and the Corporation of Bricklayers; 
and the Guild of Merchants, Dublin, against the Irish Re- 
form Bill :—By Viscount Lorton, against the New System 
of Education in Ireland; from the Archbishop and Clergy 
of Tuam, from the Archbishop and Clergy of Armagh, 
and from the Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese of Elphin; 
—By Lord Kine, from the Roman Catholic Inhabitants 
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of Drogheda, and by Lord Ctoncurry, from the Land- 
holders and Tithe-payers of Harristown, for the Abolition 
of Tithes. 


New System of Epucation (Ire- 
LAND.)] The Earl of Roden presented a 
Petition from the Protestant Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry, of a part of the 
County of Down, against the New System 
of Education in Ireland. He presented 
Petitions to the same effect from Stanmore 
and Clonmel. 

Lord Cloncurry said, if he had been 
aware of the intention of the noble Lords 
to present petitions of this nature, he 
should have been enabled to present pe- 
titions in opposition to them sufficient to 
cover their Lordships’ Table. The best 
portion of the Protestants were favourable 
to the system, whereas these petitions came 
only from a faction, and that they did not 
represent the opinions of more than half a 
million of people. The greatest neglect 
prevailed in Ireland for a considerable 
period on the subject of education. The 
Catholics, who composed the great body 
of the people, were altogether neglected, 
and had long been kept in ignorance, and 
thence arose the disturbances in Ireland, 
while Protestant schoolmasters were ap- 


pointed in every district, though on an 
average there were not fifteen Protestants 


to each school. It was for a long period a 
capital offence for Roman Catholics to 
keep schools, and afterwards it was a mis- 
demeanour. But the restrictions had been 
removed, and the best portion of the Pro- 
testant population were favourable to the 
instruction of the Catholics, and to a sin- 
cere friendship with them. 

Viscount Lorton said, he was astonished 
at the noble Lord calling those persons, 
from whom he and other noble Lords pre- 
sented petitions against the new system of 
education in Ireland a party or a faction. 

The Earl of Roden could not suffer the 
noble Lord to call the nobility, clergy, and 
gentry, from whom he presented a petition, 
a faction. They were resident noblemen 
and gentlemen, who had the interest of 
their country at heart, and it was most 
unjust to call them a faction. The noble 
Lord was mistaken in other respects; and 
if he inquired into the fact, he would find, 
that two millions and a half of Protestants, 
and not half a million, were adverse to the 
new system of education. 

Lord Cloncurry said, he did not mean to 
offend either of the noble Lords, or to cast 
any imputation on the respectable persons 
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from whom they presented petitions. He 
was aware that many Protestant clergymen 
had done their duty, but he did not think 
the Kildare-street Society had been useful 
to the country, or that its schools had dis- 
pensed such an education as the people of 
Ireland desired to have. 


IL OD LOD LE POOP 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 15, 1832. 


MinuTeEs.] Bills broughtin. Wy Mr. KENNEDY, to extend 
the Provisions of 1 and 2 Geo. 4th, to Facilitate the Public 
Business in the Ordnance Departments; Read a second 
time ; Sugar Duties. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hume, of the 
Names and Salaries of the Clerks in the Post Office (Ire- 
land), engaged in the Transmission of Newspapers, with 
the Correspondence of the Post Master General, relating 
thereto; of the Amount of Fees, Salaries, and Allowances 
of the Clerks and Officers of the House of Commons, for 
the years 1829, and 1831 :—On the Motion of Sir WILLIAM 
Rag, of the Number of Writs, requiring Parties to appear 
as Defendants before the Court of Exchequer (Scotland), 
in each of the last ten years, respectively. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Sprine Ricsg, from the Owners 
of Real Property in Westgate, and of Magistrates and 
Grand Jury of the County of Northumberland, against the 
General Registry Bill: —By Mr. RoBERT GRANT, from the 
Ministers in the Presidency of Bombay, for Alterations in 
the Administration of the Hindoo and Mohammedan Laws 
of Property and Inheritance :—By Lord KILLEEN, from 
the Catholic Merchants and Traders of Rahoon, for a 
Provision to be made in the Irish Reform Bill for the 
peculiar Franchise of Galway; from the Inhabitants of 
Kilmesson, for an Increase of Representatives to Ireland ; 
and to extend the Provisions of the Reform Bill for that 
Country equal to those of the English Bill; from the In- 
habitants of Kiltayle and Trim, for the Abolition of 
Tithes; from the Catholic Tradesmen of the Guild of 
Stone Cutters, Smiths, and Butchers, Galway, for a modifi- 
cation of the Stamp Duties on the Admission of Freemen 
to Corporations:—By Mr. Moreton, from the Woollen 
Manufactories of Glasgow, against the Factories Regula- 
tion Bill. 


IMPROVEMENTS OF THE City oF Lon- 
pon.] Mr. Wilks presented a Petition from 
certain inhabitants of the city of London, 
praying that the space now left open in 
front of the Monument might be preserved 
from any future building, and might be 
enclosed and planted in the manner of a 
square. The petitioners contended, that 
the health of the City required as many 
open spaces as could be spared, and that 
to preserve the area referred to would se- 
cure an advantageous approach to the New 
London Bridge; and the petitioners fur- 
ther prayed, that the London Bridge Bill 
might not pass without a clause for carry 
ing into effect the object for which they 
prayed, 

Mr. Alderman Wood observed, that the 
petitioners had had a full opportunity of ap- 
pearing before the Committee, and proving 
the value of the improvement they sug- 
gested, and the amount which it would 
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cost ; he really thought that a good wide 
street would answer all reasonable purposes 
in that part of the Metropolis. 


TitHEs—IreEvanp.}] Mr. Leader pre- 
sented fifteen Petitions from parishes in the 
county of Cork against Tithes, complain- 
ing of the amount of the sums charged 
upon them, and of the manner of collec- 
tion, and praying for the abolishment of 
the tithe system. The petitions contained 
several statements, proving that many 
frauds were practised under the ‘Tithe 
Composition Act. He was prepared to 
maintain, in common with the great pro- 
portion of the gentry and inhabitants of 
Ireland, that the time was come when the 
prayer of the petitioners must be complied 
with. The landed proprietors and land- 
holders, for example, of the united parishes 
of Killbrew and Tryvett, in the county of 
Meath, in which, by-the-bye, there were 
but three Protestant landholders resident, 
and their signatures were aflixed to the 
petition, stated, that the incumbent in- 
sisted upon obtaining a greater sum for 
tithe than was received by any of his pre- 
decessors ; and they quoted this instance : 
—‘‘ One of the petitioners holds in the 
union 114 acres of land, on which, iu 1828, 
he had thirty-three acres of titheable crops. 
In that year they were of very inconsider- 
able value, yet the rector demanded 361. 
tithes, and peremptorily refused to take 
less: this sum the petitioner refused to 
pay, and having given notice, threw out 
the tithes in kind, which the rector took 
into his care, but declined removing the 
tithe, and left it to rot upon the land. He 
then filed a bill against the petitioner in 
the Court of Exchequer; the cause was 
tried on the 25th of June, 1830, and the 
bill was dismissed ; but the petitioner had 
to pay his own costs, which amounted to 
gsi. Os. 2d., where the whole amount -of 
tithe adjudged by the Court to be unwar- 
rantably claimed was only 36/.”— Another 
instance was this—“ In the harvest of 1830, 
the rector demanded of one of the peti- 
tioners no Jess than 1/. per acre on thé 
average of his crops of wheat, oats, and 
peas, and meadow land. In 1828, another 
of the petitioners endeavoured to arrange 
with the rector for his tithe, but was un- 
able to do so on any fair terms, in conse- 
quence of which the tithe was thrown out 
in kind; and, although the rector was 
served with the accustomed notices, yet 
he suffered it to rot upon the ground, and 
filed a bill in the Exchequer Court, which, 
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like the other, was also dismissed, but the 
petitioner was saddled with 100/. costs, 
where the whole value of the crop was 
under 40/. The petitioner had never since 
grown any titheablecrop. The petitioners 
further stated, that, with the poorer farmers, 
the hardship was extreme—for they had to 
yield to exorbitant demands, rather than 
encounter the ruinous expenses of the law. 
In another instance a parishioner was 
charged for his tithe within 3/. of the 
amount of his rent, for a farm taken only 
eleven years ago. Another instance was 
set forth in the petition, where a sum of 
75l. 2s. 3d. was demanded for tithe, 
wthough the property was viewed by 
three Protestants and one Roman Catho- 
lic, who found, that 38/. was above the 
just value of tithe. By these harassing 
and vexatious proceedings, a spirit of deeply 
rooted animosity had been generated. One 
petition to which he was anxious to call 
the attention of the House, was from the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic inhabit- 
ants of the parish of Timoleague, in the 
county of Cork. The petitioners stated, 
that they had been taken by surprise, and 
a fraudulent composition had been esta- 
blished, under the Act, of 3704. per annum. 
They appealed to the Privy Council, and 
were ordered to go by the average from the 
years 1814 to 1821, which were years of 
the highest agricultural prices, and by 
which the 3701. a-year was raised to 414d. 
per annum. The number of acres in Ti- 
moleague is 2,800: of these, 2,000 may 
be valued at 10/. per acre, and the remain- 
ing 800 at i/. per acre. One farm paid 
4s, per acre tithe, though the rent amounted 
to 12s. per acre only. To pay 414. per 
annum, the first quality of land paid 9s. 
per acre ; the second 6s. 10d. ; the third 
4s. 8d.; the fourth 3s. 4d.; and the fifth 
2s. 10d. per acre. The petitions referred 
besides to the severity of making a Catho- 
lic population pay for the support of a re- 
ligion which neither they nor their ances- 
tors ever professed, and to the rigorous and 
severe laws by which this unjust impost 
was levied. 

Mr. Henry Grattan most heartily sup- 
ported the prayer of the petitions, he fully 
agreed with the petitioners that the Tithe 
Composition Act. had failed of its intended 
purpose. It had given no relief, for, on 
the whole, the amount collected under it 
was rather more than would otherwise 
have been obtained by the clergy, he wished 
these petitions to be referred to the Com- 
mittee now sitting on the subject of. tithes, 
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for he verily believed they contained no- 
thing but facts. 

Mr. Shaw said, that he had every reason 
to believe that the petitions contained 
great exaggerations, and he could not suf- 
fer them to be presented without thus 
briefly stating his opinions. He hoped, 
however, by and by to have an opportu- 
nity of stating them more fully. 

Mr. James E. Gordon affirmed, that the 
particular allegations sect forth in the peti- 
tions were utterly false, and without founda- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker said, if the petitions con- 
tained mis-statements they should not be 
presented to the House, and to assert that 
they did unless it were followed out, was 
not proper. 

Mr. Leader assured the House that the 
statements in the petitions were founded 
on facts, and he had strictly examined into 
them before he had presented the peti- 
tions. 

Petitions to be printed. 


ComsBinations —IRELAND.] Colonel 
Rochfort had to present a Petition to the 
House, which he was sure deserved the se- 
rious attention of Government. The peti- 
tion he had the honour to present was from 
the Lord Lieutenant and Magistrates of 
the county of Westmeath. It was signed 
by no less than fifty-one Magistrates, being 
all the Magistrates of the county except 
one, and he regretted to say, it gave a 
truly lamentable statement of the condi- 
tion of that county. The petition was en- 
titled to great respect; it had the signa- 
ture of the noble Marquis, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county, of three Peers, and of 
Magistrates, Catholics and Protestants, 
Reformers and Anti-Reformers, who were 
unanimous on this subject, that the state 
of the county called for the serious attention 
of his Majesty’s Ministers and that House. 
The petition stated, that the dominion of 
the law was subverted, and the peace and 
security of society not only endangered, 
but actually overturned ; that the law did 
not afford protection to the peaceably-in- 
clined ; that peaceable men must make their 
calculation, as the law now stood, whether 
they would wholly abandon their pursuits 
to save themselves from being murdered, 
or give an unwilling consent to receive the 
dictation of even daily and nightly ma- 
rauders ; that the certain penalty of death 
awaited any man who presumed to give 
information or testimony on trial against 
the insurgents, and certain destruction of 
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property ensued to whoever ventured to 
act or speak in opposition to the dictates 
of secret and insurrectionary committees ; 
that the increase of crime within the 
county, from the 31st of December to the 
3ist of January—st, was from sixty-two 
to 115 outrages , thirty-three against the 
person, forty-eight against property, and 
the rest of no ordinary kind. In the 
month of February there were twelve 
assaults on the person connected with Rib- 
bonism ; twenty-five offences against pro- 
perty, chiefly attacks on houses to obtain 
arms ; and twenty-eight illegal notices 
against tithes ; but there were no outrages 
arising from opposition to tithes, or any 
peculiar political cause, or from party 
spirit ; but they seemed to spring from a 
total disorganization of society, arising from 
various combinations. The petition refer- 
red to the case of persons of the name of 
Delmere, who, it appeared, had rendered 
themselves most obnoxious to the insur- 
gents from their brave defence of their pro- 
perty against an armed band that attacked 
their house by night, for which his Excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant rewarded them. 
They could not now stir out evenin the broad 
day without an escort, from a well-grounded 
apprehension of being attacked and mur- 
dered. Also the case of Mr. Magan, a 
large landed proprietor of the county, who, 
in open day, on the 6th of February last, 
was stopped in his carriage with his agent, 
a respectable gentleman, by a gang of per- 
sons armed and disguised, in the highway, 
and directions given to him and his agent 
as to the future management of his estate. 
It further stated, that, on the 5th of Janu- 
ary last, a bailiff employed by the Duke of 
Buckingham’s law agent was obliged by a 
large mob to destroy the law process he had 
to serve, and with difficulty escaped with his 
life. The petitioners also referred to the 
case of Thomas Groalty, who was found in 
the county with money and a large quan- 
tity of placards and printed papers, headed 
“The confusion of Britain strengthens 
our Union,” in his possession, swearing in 
and organizing the people, and yet, in con- 
sequence of the ineffective-state of the law, 
could not be tried, and was, under the 
gee of the Attorney General, dis- 
charged from custody. Also that, on the 
27th of February last, a large party of in- 
surgents attacked and fought with a small 
party of police doing duty at Ballymore, 
in the county. These were a few of the 
facts to which the petitioners referred ; 


but he (Colonel Rochfort) thought he had 
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stated enough to show the House the truly 
deplorable state of the county, and 
sufficient to satisfy the House and the 
Government that some measures should be 
immediately adopted by which those acts 
might be put down, and person and pro- 
pertyrenderedsecure. The petitionerssub- 
mitted those facts to the House; they 
prayed the House to take the matter into 
consideration ; they prayed for laws to be 
enacted and put in force by the Executive 
to restrain insurgency, to preserve pro- 
perty uninjured, and to protect the lives 
of the King’s subjects. As this petition 
would be in the hands of hon. Members, 
he would not dwell further on this subject, 
but move that the petition be brought up. 

Mr. Chapman said, he must express his 
great surprise at the presentation of such 
a petition. He considered that a few in- 
stances of outrage ought not to be made a 
ground of stating, that Westmeath was in 
gross insubordination or contempt of the 
law. Nothing that had come within his 
knowledge could justify this proceeding on 
the part of the Magistrates. No doubt a 
bad feeling existed between the people and 
the police since the case of Castlepollard, 
but Westmeath had not joined in the com- 
bination. He believed, however, that cer- 
tain local functionaries of Government had 
been wanting in their duty, and he trusted 
ere long to see them dismissed from their 
situations. 

Mr. Handcock said, he had been present 
at the meeting of gentlemen from whom 
this petition had emanated, and he could 
declare it was the most respectable and 
unanimous one he had ever attended. He 
could not but be surprised to hear 
that the hon. Member (Mr. Chapman) 
differed in opinion with so unanimous a 
meeting of every Magistrate (with one ex- 
ception) in the county, many of them his 
own relations and friends, He (Mr. Hand- 
cock) differed from the hon. Member with 
respect to the condition of Westmeath, 
which he knew to be in such a state of in- 
subordination that the laws, as now consti- 
tuted, were not strong enough to mect the 
evil. He had promised to support the 
prayer of the petition, and hoped the Go- 
vernment would adopt some measures to 
stop the progress of crime which, he was 
sorry to say was going on most rapidly, 
and had got to a great extent in that 
county. 

Mr. Stanley was far from denying the 
unanimity which prevailed at the mecting 
of Mullingar, convened for the purpose of 
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petitioning for the adoption of stronger. 
enactments than those which now existed 
in Ireland; and, on that account, he felt 
the greater regret in stating, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Government did not feel themselves 
justified in acceding to the request which 
had been thus made. It was one of the 
most mischievous courses that could be 
pursued, for the Magistrates, upon every 
occasion where particular disturbances 
might exist, instead of looking to the ge- 
neral execution of the laws, and relying 
firmly upon the authority with which 
they were invested—to ask Government 
for the passing of a measure so strong and 
harsh as that which was meant to be sug- 
gested, in this petition, the renewal of the 
Insurrection Act. If, indeed, any such mea- 
sure wastobe the chief instrument in putting 
down disturbances, the mischief attendant 
upon its adoption would be greater than 
the evil which it was intended to remedy. 
The disturbance, it was said, must be put. 
down ; but in such a case as this, it was 
put down at the expense of a great consti- 
tutional principle—at the expense of en- 
gendering a bad feeling between the Ma- 
gistrates and the people. It was put down 
at the expense of encouraging the Magis- 
trates and the people to look upon the or- 
dinary course of the law as inefficient for 
the purposes for which it was framed. 
When Ministers were called upon to pro- 
claim the Insurrection Act, the reason given 
was, that the gentry and occupiers of land 
were paralysed, and compelled to remain 
neutral. Upon that ground alone the 
adoption of harsh measures ought not to be 
thought of ; and, in his opinion, their ap- 
plications were made with the view of 
taking from the parties making them the re- 
sponsibility which ought to attach to them 
in their magisterial capacity : therefore, he 
must repeat, that this was not a course 
which he was disposed to recommend to- 
wards the people of Ireland. On a former 
occasion on which application was made to 
the Government to proclaim the Insurrec- 
tion Act, the demand was resisted, and 
what was the consequence of that refusal ? 
When the Magistrates and gentry of the 
county of Clare found that they could not 
look to the adoption of additional severe 
laws, and to the being invested with ex- 
traordinary powers, they applied them- 
selves vigilantly to the discharge of their 
duties, and suppressed the disturbances 
which had induced them to apply for the 
roclamation of the Insurrection Act. 
hey pointed out the specific baronies in. 
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which disturbances had taken place ; and, 
in consequence of this, an additional mili- 
ee force and additional] means were fur- 
nished at the expense of that part of the 
county. In that case the remedies ap- 
plied succeeded, and, indeed, the existing 
remedies would succeed in all similar cases, 
were it not heldout that the authority of the 


lawwas inefficient. It was true that,in the 


county of Westmeath, as the petition stated, 
there was an increase of crime within the 
month previous to the period to which it 


referred ; but in the month before there 


had been a decrease of crime. He did not, 
however, mean to say that, on the whole, 
there had not been an increase of crime ; 
but the cases pointed out in this petition 
were the most extraordinary that he had 
ever heard of ; and there were only four of 
these, after all, to justify this extraordi- 
nary application to the Legislature, to 
adopt a still more extraordinary measure. 
Of these four cases, then, one was that in 
which two men successfully defended them- 
selves and their property from a body of 
men, whom he could only designate mid- 
night plunderers. And what was the 
ground upon which this case was cited ? 
Because these parties were apprehensive 
that they might be attacked and murdered; 
and, therefore, the petition called upon his 
Majesty's Ministers to proclaim the Insur- 
rection Act. The petitioners then gave 
another instance, in which an individual, 
named Thomas Groalty, was found in the 
county with money and a large quantity 
of placards and printed papers, headed — 
“‘ The confusion of Britain strengthens our 
Union.” He was obliged to be released, as 
it appeared, because it was the opinion of 
the Attornev General that there was not 
evidence sufficient to convict him of an of- 
fence against the existing law. Was it to 
be said, then, that the law was to be made 
more severe in Westmeath than in an 

other part of the kingdom? Then, wit 

respect to the case of the process-servers 
of the Duke of Buckingham: two, out of 
the three parties charged, were convicted at 
the last Mullingar Assizes, and were now 
paying the penalty of their offence. The 
fourth instance brought forward was that 
of the assault perpetrated, in open day, on. 
a respectable gentleman of the county, ina 
barony admitted to be in a state of dis- 
turbance. But what had the Magistrates 
done in that barony to restore peace in it ? 
Had they put it in a state of proclamation ? 
Had they asked for additional stipendiary 
Magistrates, or had they taken any of the 
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other steps which they had it in their 
power to take, and which they ought to 
have taken, before calling upon the Go- 
vernment for extraordinary powers. As 
they had not so done, whatever might be 
his respect for the number and nature of 
the signatures attached to the petition, he 
could not recommend to the House the 
adoption of an Insurrection Act to put 
down these local disturbances. 

Mr. Henry Grattan stated, that he had 
received letters, in contradiction to the 
statement of the hon. Member who had 
presented the petition (Colonel Rochfort). 
The petition had come from what was 
commonly called “a hole-and-corner meet- 
ing,” and it had originated with a noble 
Lord who was very unpopular. It could by 
no means justify the Government in in- 
flicting the Insurrection Act upon the 
people for a few instances of local out- 
rage. 

Mr. O’Ferrell approved of the course 
adopted by his Majesty’s Government on 
this occasion. If the people of Westmeath 
were dissatisfied, their dissatisfaction had, 
in a great degree, arisen from their being 
ill-treated by the gentry of that county. 

Colonel Conolly expressed his astonish- 
ment at the few observations made by the 
hon. Member (Mr. Chapman). Fifty-one 
Magistrates had signed this petition, and 
such a petition was, at least, as much en- 
titled to consideration, as the mere opinion 
of that hon. Member, who had set up his 
authority against the Magistrates of West- 
meath, 

Mr. Blackney attributed a great portion 
of the disquiet in Westmeath to the mis- 
conduct of the police and the distribution 
of religious tracts. 

Mr. Shaw wished to know if in no case 
was the Insurrection Act to be applied in 
Ireland? He alluded particularly to the 
present state of Kilkenny, where the law 
was openly violated? As to the case of 
Westmeath, he thought the written de- 
claration of fifty-one Magistrates ought to 
command the attention of his Majesty’s 
Government. 

Mr. Stanley said, he applied his ob- 
servations to the case of Westmeath ; but 
generally he would say that, until every 
other measure failed he would not resort to 
the Insurrection Act. 

Colonel Rochfort, in moving that the 
petition be printed, could not avoid saying, 
in answer to the statement made by the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland, that he 
made no attack on his Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment. The right hon. Gentleman had 
attacked the Magistrates of the county ; 
but there were not in Ireland more active 
Magistrates than in Westmeath ; and, if 
the right hon. the member for Tamworth 
was then in the House, he would bear him 
out in that opinion. He (Colonel Roch- 
fort) heard much of governments de jure 
and de facto; but there was no Govern- 
ment de facto in Ireland—the laws were 
not obeyed—and, when too late to remedy 
the evil, then the Government would ap- 
ply for measures now called for ; but pre- 
vention could alone effect any benefit for the 
country. Had the right hon. Gentleman 
read the charge of Baron Smith at the 
late Assizes, who considered that a small 
calendar and empty dock was no proof of 
the peace of the county? The outrages 
were numerous, but people were afraid to 
prosecute. With respect to his hon. col- 
league, he had been so well answered by 
the hon. member for Donegal that he would 
leave it to the hon. Gentleman to reconcile 
the contradiction between himself and the 
Magistrates of the county. The hon. 


member for Kildare had favoured the 
House with a story of a dead cow ; but he 
(Colonel Rochfort) did not think that the 


whole gentry of the county should be 
judged by the act of his friend. 
Petition to be printed. 


Arrray AT MancuesterR.] Mr. Hunt 
said, he had to present Petitions from 
Paisley, Huddersfield, Halifax, Hull, and 
other places, praying for an inquiry into 
the circumstances connected with the mas- 
sacre of persons peaceably assembled at 
Manchester to petition Parliament, in 
August 1819. These petitions were con- 
nected with the question of which he had 
given notice, and was now about to submit 
to the House, and he trusted to receive 
the attention of Members to the facts and 
statements which he proposed to bring 
ander their consideration, Certainly the 
grossest misrepresentations had been made 
in Parliament respecting the occurrences 
at Manchester, in 1819; and he felt that 
it was a matter deeply to be regretted, 
that there was not in the House of Com- 
mons, at the time, some person who had 
witnessed the transaction, and who could 
then have put the House in possession of 
the real facts. There was a hope, how- 
ever, that the present Government would 
grant the inquiry for which he was about 
to apply, in conformity with the prayer 
of the petitions which he had just pre- 
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sented, and with the desire of his consti- 
tuents. Should an inquiry be granted, he 
pledged himself to substantiate the alle- 
gations they contained. He lamented that, 
in this matter, he should feel it necessary 
to trouble the House with much that re- 
lated personally to himself. It must be 
recollected, that in the years 1817, 1818, 
and 1819, much distress prevailed, that 
riots had taken place, and a good deal of 
machinery had been destroyed, by persons 
calling themselves Luddites. In the me- 
tropolis, there was considerable excite- 
ment, and meetings took place, at one of 
which, held in Spa-fields, he had presided. 
It was there submitted to the people, that 
the best means of obtaining relief was, to 
petition for a Reform in the Commons 
House of Parliament. A petition to that 
effect was accordingly drawn up, and an 
address was also agreed upon, to be pre- 
sented to the Prince Regent, representing 
to him the distress which prevailed in 
Spital-fields, No political result was the 
consequence of the petition, but the Regent 
transmitted 4,000/. in aid of the funds 
collected for the relief of the silk weavers. 
Other meetings were afterwards held in 
various parts of the country, and Resolu- 
tions were passed, declaring that a radical 
Reform of Parliament was necessary, and 
that the Corn-laws ought to be repealed. 
One of these meetings held at Birming- 
ham, had elected Sir Charles Wolseley 
Legislatorial Attorney, and had directed 
him to come down to that House and 
claim his seat on their behalf. On account 
of this meeting, Sir Charles Wolseley was 
prosecuted, convicted, and imprisoned ; all 
these occurrences took place previous to 
the meeting advertised to be held at Man- 
chester on the 9th of August, 1819. The 
advertisement by which the meeting was 
summoned stated, that its objects were to 
petition for a Reform of Parliament, and 
to elect a Legislatorial Attorney. He 
(Mr. Hunt) was invited to attend, and 
accepted the invitation, but with the pro- 
viso, that he would take no part in elect- 
ing « Legislatorial Attorney. As soon, 
however, as the advertisement became pub- 
lic, the Magistrates of Manchester issued 
hand-bills warning the people not to at- 
tend the meeting, for that its objects were 
illegal. That meeting in consequence fell 
to the ground; a requisition was then drawn 
up, calling upon the authorities to convene 
a meeting to consider the propriety of pe- 
titioning for a Reform of Parliament aud 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, which they 
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declined to do, and the requisitionists 
therefore determined to call one themselves. 
Out of this meeting grew the consequences 
which it was the object of his Motion to 
have investigated. In compliance with 
his former promise, he was lawesl to agree 
to attend this meeting, although with great 
reluctance on his part, as he apprehended 
that some pretence would he sought for on 
the part of the Magistrates to create dis- 
turbances, and in this he was correct, for 
the delay of a week which intervened be- 
tween the two meetings, allowed spies to 
be sent through the country, by whose 
agency the people’s passions were excited. 
He had received some intimation of the 
proceedings of those persons employed as 
spies, the most notorious of whom was 
well-known by the name of Oliver, and he 
determined, in consequence, to be very 
wary and prudent in all he said and did, 
that no imputations should lie against him, 
particularly as he had heard that those 
spies were recommending the people to go 
armed to the meeting. In pursuance of 
the line of conduct he had chalked out for 
himself, he addressed a public letter to the 
people, cautioning them to give no ground 
for complaint on that head, particularly as 
the meeting was expected to be a large 
one, but to take every opportunity of show- 
ing they had no unlawful intentions. This 
letter, he was happy to say, had the desired 
effect ; but, a day or two before the meet- 
ing, he had received information that it 
was the intention of the Magistrates to 
arrest the chairman of the meeting. As 
he was the person named for that oflice, 
he immediately, on receiving this intel- 
ligence, proceeded to the meeting of Ma- 
gistrates, and offered to give himself up if 
there was charge against him, but he was 
assured there was none, nor was there any 
intention to interfere with the meeting. 

He had detailed, then, circumstances to 

show the exact manner in which the meet- 

ing was assembled on the 16th of August, 

in St. Petersfield, an area of about five 

acres. The meeting was undoubtedly a 

large one, probably there were upwards of 
100,000 persons collected, all of whom he 

could affirm were peaceably disposed. It 

was a fine sight —there were many flags 

and banners, and a great many females 

were present—the people were allowed to 

assemble without interruption, no warning 

was given that they were about to act il- 

legally ;. the proceedings, however, had 

but just commenced, when, without the 
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manry were let loose upon the assembled 
multitude ; with sabres newly-sharpened 
for the occasion, they galloped over the 
people, cutting down all within their 
reach. No resistance was offered or in- 
tended. They made their way to the 
hustings, where their Captain, Mr. Birley, 
claimed him (Mr. Hunt) as his prisoner. 
He objected to being arrested by a military 
officer, when the Constable of Manchester 
came forward, to whom he immediately 
yielded, still the Yeomanry continued their 
execution upon the unresisting people, 
hundreds of whom were wounded, thrown 
down, trampled upon, or otherwise in- 
jured. The groans of the wounded, the 
horrid shrieks of the women, and the de- 
spair of the maddened wretches thus fe- 
rociously assaulted, formed the most dread- 
ful scene that could be imagined. He did 
understand, however, that, when the peo- 
ple found they could not escape, they re- 
sisted, in some few instances, by throwing 
stones. To give the House one instance 
of the conduct of the Yeomanry, he must 
state, that a portion of the crowd, consist- 
ing of about thirty or forty persons, men, 
women, and children, having fled for re- 
fuge into a court, from which there was 
but one egress, two Yeomen «stationed 
themselves at that point, and compelled 
the poor people to come out, the one hold- 
ing in his hand a pistol, with which he 
threatened to blow their brains out if they 
did not obey, and the other with his drawn 
sword, cutting at every one of them as 
they passel out. There were fourteen 
persons killed on that day, and 424 wound- 
ed, of whom 108 were females. It was 
true, that it might be said, that some of 
these did not suffer from the sabres of the 
Yeomanry, but a very large proportion, he 
would take on himself to say, were wound- 
ed in that manner ; and, at all events, it 
was quite certain that no accident what- 
ever would have occurred, but for the out- 
rageous attack that had been made on the 
peaceable multitude. In the mean-time 

he was carried off by two constables, one 
of whom left home suddenly, and the 
other was also about to depart, when he 
(Mr. Hunt) observed two Yeomen making 
a charge upon him. He had little doubt 
that this was a concerted scheme, that it 
was intended that the constables were to 
leave him to the mercy of the Yeomanry, 
but, seeing their intention, he seized hold 
of the constable that was left, and used 

him for a shield to defend himself from the 





least previous notice, the Manchester Yeo- 


‘hands of the furious soldiers. He did 
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not escape, however, without some slight 
wounds ; even in passing to the Magis- 
trate’s room, he narrowly escaped being 
very severely wounded by a bludgeon. 
Having suffered so much personally, and 
having witnessed the dreadful injuries 
others sustained, he allowed he had very 
strong feelings on the subject. He was 
satisfied, and believed that he could prove, 
in opposition to the assertions of interest- 
ed parties, that the Yeomanry had pre- 
determined on slaughtering the people. It 
had been stated, that the swords of the 
Yeomanry were not sharpened for the oc- 
casion, but the wounds they had inflicted 
on defenceless men and women, proved 
that the statement was not true. One 
man—an inhabitant of Stockport—had a 
piece of his skull cut away by a sabre, and 
here, (added the hon. Member, displaying 
on the palm of his hand a fragment of bone 
about the size of half-a-crown), here was 
the piece itself to satisfy hon. Members of 
the fact. Many had been killed, many 
wounded, and yet what had been the re- 
sult; No legal inquiry had been insti- 
tuted against the offenders, but an inquiry 
had been instituted against himself, who 
had experienced ill-usage, in common with 
others, among the peaceable assembly. 
Neither names nor witnesses were wanting 
to make out a case. It could be proved, 
that the Yeomanry had assailed and 
wounded helpless females, It could be 
proved, that one female had been over- 
turned, and her face being down a hill, 
part of her person was exposed. Some 
persons looking from a window called to a 
Yeoman to render her that assistance 
which any one, with a sense of decency, 
would naturally hasten to render on an 
occasion of the kind. Now, what did this 
gallant Yeoman do? Would the House 
believe it? Would Englishmen credit it? 
This brave, this loyal, soldier, rode up to 
the prostrate woman and cut her across the 
thighs with his sabre! He would venture 
to say, that neither in foreign nor do- 
mestic wars, had English soldiers com- 
mitted acts so disgraceful as those which 
were perpetrated by the Yeomanry at 
Peterloo. He would ask any man of hu- 
manity in that House, whether such dis- 
graceful acts ought to be passed by un- 
noticed and unpunished, merely because 
it could be said, that twelve years had 
elapsed since the transaction had taken 
lace? But another excuse that, perhaps, 
might be made was, that the meeting was 
an illegal one. In answer to that, how- 
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ever, he would take on himself to say, that 
in his opinion, and in the opinion of those 
who constituted the meeting, they were 
as legally, aye, and as meritoriously as- 
sembled, as that House was assembled ; 
and for as useful a purpose. No one was 
insulted—no tumult took place—no symp- 
toms of riot were evinced ; and yet was it 
for a moment to be said, that in such a 
country as this, where there was a con- 
tinual boast of the omnipotence of justice, 
such things were to be passed over with- 
out notice and without censure? He 
could assure the House, that, if this in- 
quiry was not granted, there would be 
thousands of hearts rankling, dissatisfied, 
and discontented, and which could never 
be set at ease till justice was awarded. 
The petitioners, in whose name he was 
speaking, had read the able manner in 
which the noble Lord and many of his 
colleagues had, at the time, commented 
on the atrocity of the transaction, and de- 
manded that an inquiry should take place. 
And how was that inquiry then resisted ? 
First, by the production of Official Docu- 
ments, emanating from the guilty party 
themselves ; and next, by allusion to the 
trial at York; and the cry, that the 
Courts of Justice were open to those who 
had any complaint to make, But the 
Courts of Justice were not open ; for the 
relations of those that were killed had 
gone to those Courts of Justice, and even 
there all retribution had been denied them 
in the most cruel and indifferent manner. 
Nor was this all. All sorts of calumnious 
statements were made in the House of 
Commons as to the conduct of the mob ; 
it was asserted, that they had marched 
into Manchester armed with sticks and 
clubs; and one gentleman, of the name 
of Hulton, who, very lately, had again 
shown a disposition to make himself con- 
spicuous on this very question, was called 
upon to prove this by being placed in the 
witness-box, where he underwent a seven 
hours’ examination, three in chief, and four 
in cross-examination. Mr. Hulton, on that 
occasion, had thought proper to swear that 
the people carried sticks as big as muskets 
—he (Mr. Hunt) believed that he did not 
go the length of swearing that the people 
fired them off like muskets. This was a 
part of the evidence adduced before the 
Jury at York—a Jury, in the first in- 
stance packed by the Crown, and subse- 
quently patronized by the Whig Club. 
He saw that the hon. member for York 
shook his head when he mentioned the 
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Whigs, but he begged leave to say, that 
he had always considered that Jury as a 
Whig Jury, because he certainly did think 
that it emanated from the Whig Club at 
York; for which reason he had always 
been of opinion, that his conviction was a 
Whig conviction. The general presump- 
tion was, that it was the intention of the 
Manchester meeting, had it not been in- 
terrupted, to pass Resolutions similar to 
those passed at Smithfield, declaratory that 
without a Reform in Parliament, taxes 
ought not to be paid ; and he believed, that 
that presumption was the main reason why 
he had been found guilty. But now, what 
an alteration had taken place! It was only 
the other day, that 150,000 persons had 
met at Birmingham, and actually made a 
declaration to the same effect ; and yet 
they were not cut down—the Yeomanry 
had not been called out to act against 
them. No; the Government had properly 
treated the exuberance of feeling that had 
produced such a declaration with con- 
tempt ; and nothing further had come of 
it. The hon. Member confirmed his own 
statements by reading some extracts from 
publications of the day, and then repeat- 
ed his declaration, that the meeting was 
a most innocent one, called for a most 
usetul purpose. His motion, he continued, 
for a Select Committee of Inquiry had, in 
a manner, become absolutely necessary ; 
for, when he had moved for the correspond- 
ence that had taken place between Lord 
Sidmouth (then the Secretary of State) 
and the Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
that correspondence had been refused, and, 
therefore, he had no other course to pursue 
than to ask for a Committee for a general 
inquiry into the whole question. Some 
part of Lord Sidmouth’s correspondence, 
however, was before the public ; for he had 
in his hand that letter of his Lordship’s in 
which he, in the name of the Prince 
Regent, thanked the magistracy for the 
way in which they had acted—yes, actually 
thanked them for having directed the ex- 
ecution of these cold-blooded murders— 
by which name he must call those deeds, 
and by which name they would be for ever 
designated in that part of thecountry where 
they hadbeencommitted. Theconsequence 
of this letter was, that the parties, so far 
from shrinking abashed as they ought, ac- 
tually gloried in the share they had taken 
in the transaction ; and, in particular, he 
might mention that an Irishman of the name 
of Meagher, who was the trumpeter on that 
occasion, had boasted, when he returned 
VOL. XI. §is' 
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to Ireland, that he had in one day spilled 
more Saxon blood than had ever been spill- 
ed by any one of his countrymen before. 
Why was such a rufhan, after such a boast, 
suffered to roam at large unpunished ? The 
blood which he and his valiant confeder- 
ates spilled on that occasion like water, 
was the blood of peaceable and unarmed 
men; for where was the proof that any of 
the multitude present on the 16th of Au- 
gust was either guilty of violence, or armed 
with any offensive weapon. The real truth 
of the matter was, in spite of the false 
colouring that interested parties had en- 
deavoured to put on it, that the meeting 
at Manchester was neither more nor less 
than a Reform meeting—that everything 
was going on peaceably—that not even so 
much as a pane of glass was broken, and 
though the Government took the trouble 
to send Messrs. Oliver and Castles among 
the people to corrupt them, they were not 
able to succeed in their virtuous endea- 
vours. He maintained that there was no 
proof that the people had come armed to 
the meeting. All the evidence which the 
Magistrates had to offer upon that point 
had been gone into at York, and had failed 
so signally, that even the Judge upon the 
Bench said, that no doubt could exist re- 
specting the peaceable demeanour of the 
people. He had now no personal feelings 
to indulge upon this question—twelve years 
had elapsed since these atrocities were com- 
mitted, and in twelve years events had 
occurred, which, though they did not pre- 
vent him from still demanding justice, had 
completely eradicated theesire for revenge, 
Revenge on the authors and abettors of the 
outrages of that day he had already had 
enough, He had lived to see the noble 
Paymaster of the Forces bring a Bill into 
Parliament, which, though it might not 
give to the people the relief which he wished 
them to obtain, still admitted that all the 
allegations which he had at that time made 
were correct, namely, that the House of 
Commons did not represent the people, but 
only a corrupt portion of placeholders and 
boroughmongers. He repeated that, if he 
had been vindictive, he had already wit- 
nessed enough of the discomfiture of his 
adversaries to sate even the keenest appe- 
tite of revenge. Who was the Prime 
Minister of that day?—Lord Liverpool. 
Where was he? Who were the two Secre- 
taries of State >—Mr. Canning and Lord 
Castlereagh. Where were they? Mr, 
Canning had fallen a victim to the factious 
— of the very party which at that 
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time he supported with all the power of 
his versatile talents; and, on the morning 
of the anniversary of the 16th of August, 
two years afterwards, the first thing that 
greeted his eyes in his cell at Ilchester on 
reading the papers, was the intelligence 
that Lord Castlereagh had committed sui- 
cide. King George the 4th—he who had 
thanked the Magistrates with such breath- 
less haste—where now was he? Where, 
too, were the yeomanry? Two of them 
had committed suicide on the anniversary 
of the day on which they had been guilty 
of these cold-blooded murders. Thus, 
though the House of Commons had refused 
to do justice between the people and their 
oppressors on this melancholy occasion, 
the hand of Providence had already inflicted 
justice, where justice was due. Old as he 
was, he yet trusted to live to see the day 
in which that titled personage would be 
brought to justice, who had sent a Castles, 
an Edwards, and an Oliver, into the 
country to instigate the people to acts of 
violence, in order to throw discredit upon 
Reform. He had lived to see the Members 


of that Government, which had gone to war 
with France to stifle the call for Reform, 
compelled to sit night after night in weak 


and ineffectual struggles against the pro- 
gress of a measure which in itself was no- 
thing but the commencement of Reform. 
He might even now say, “ the Lord’s will 
be done: I have lived long enough, for I 
have lived to sce the boroughmongers 
brought upon their knees before the people 
whom they have so long insulted ;’—but 
he trusted to live still longer, and if he did 
live a few years more, he should live to see 
justice inflicted on all who committed and 
abetted the massacre at Manchester. In 
vain had that arrogant and insolent party 
sent Reformer after Reformer to prison —in 
vain had they gagged the Press by acts as 
alien to the practice as they were novel to 
the theory of the British Constitution— 
in vain had they passed Bills to prevent 
public meetings, and to put down the right 
of petitioning ; for, in spite of the menaces 
of the law, and the terrors of the dungeon, 
the cause of Reform had proved a giant too 
powerful for them to cope with. ‘Traces of 
their defeat were visible in all parts of the 
country. If the people did not now dis- 
play that mad feeling for Reform which 
they had displayed some months ago, it 
must not be supposed that they were, on 
that aceount, indifferent either to its pro- 
gress or itssuccess. ‘They were now silent 
and sullen, and suffering; but if they had 
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not a Reform—aye, and a better Reform 
than that which the noble Lord was now 
offering to them, England would ere long 
be one of the worst places for any lover of 
peace and comfort to live in. He must 
now express his hopes that Ministers would 
not oppose this inquiry. He hoped that 
they would grant the prayer of the petition 
which he had that night presented. If 
they refused it, he should feel it to be his 
duty, if he had a seat in the reformed 
Parliament, to bring this question annu- 
ally before it, until he obtained the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry for which he was now 
going to move. His motion was, “ that 
i Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the military execution inflicted on a 
peaceable and unarmed multitude assem- 
bled at Manchester on the 16th of August, 
1819, to petition for Parliamentary Re- 
form.” On this question he stood by him- 
self; he had not communicated his resolu- 
tion to any Member, and he did not know 
whether any Member would second it. He, 
therefore called upon the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to second his 
motion. That noble Lord had distinguished 
himself at the time by the zeal with which 
he demanded inquiry. If inquiry were 
necessary in 1819, it was not less neces- 
sary now: for if he understood any thing 
of the laws of England, no lapse of years 
could extinguish the crime of murder. He 
charged the parties in this case with the 
commission of deliberate and cold-blooded 
murder, It was nothing less, and he would 
not employ a milder term to convey his 
opinion of the crime which was then com- 
mitted, The hon. Member concluded by 
formally moving his Resolution. 

Mr. Hume, in rising to second the Mo- 
tion of the hon. member for Preston, begged 
leave to say, that, although he could have 
wished that the question had been brought 
forward at a time when the House was less 
occupied with other important business, he 
never should be unwilling to second a mo- 
tion which was neither more nor less than 
a demand for justice on behalf of the peo- 
ple. ‘The hon. member for Preston had 
stated at considerable length the details of 
that horrid day; and he (Mr. Hume) 
could well recollect the feelings that those 
same circumstances had at the time excited 
in the House of Commons, as well as the 
part which the noble Lord and several of 
his friends had taken on that oceasion. In 
remembering that, be felt quite sure that 
the present opinion of his noble friend 
could not be different from what it then 
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was; and, therefore, the only question 
with the Government could be, how far 
prudence and policy would allow the fresh 
agitation of that distressing question. He, 
however, had always been accustomed to 
consider that time could never outrun 
crime, and that no lapse of years could 
render the murderer not liable to trial, and 
(if found guilty) to punishment. Indeed, 
he, in his own time, had witnessed cases 
of individuals who, after the expiration of 
many years, had had their crimes detected, 
and who for those crimes had been tried 
and executed. This being the case, he 
knew no reason why the deeds of a day like 
that of the 16th of August, 1819, should 
be passed over unnoticed. The lapse that 
had already taken place had always been 
looked on by him as a blot in the history 
of the country, and, therefore, he felt 
anxious that further time should not be 
allowed to pass by without steps being 
taken that should, as fur as possible, erase 
that stain. He was convinced that every 


man of common sense would laugh to scorn 
the empty pretence that the lapse of time 
rendered it inexpedient to inquire into the 
circumstances which led to the violent and 
sanguinary dispersion of a meeting of 
Englishmen assembled to exercise their 


inherent and indisputable right—the right 
to petition ; for he had yet to learn, that 
in England there was a statute of limita- 
tions, which, after a certain number of 
years, released a culprit from the penalties 
attached to any crime which he might 
have committed, and especially from the 
penalties attached to the crime of murder. 
He did not pretend to say, that all the 
long detail of atrocities into which the hon. 
member for Preston had entered was cor- 
rect; but this he would say, that if one- 
tenth part of it only were true, there were 
sufficient grounds, and far more than suf- 
ficient grounds, stated for inquiry. If 
the parties against whom the hon. member 
for Preston had launched his accusations 
were authorized in acting as they had done, 
let that circumstance be proved to the 
satisfaction of the country, and let the 
execution of its justice be vindicated to 
posterity. The hon. member for Preston 
had been put upon his trial, and had been 
punished for his share in these transactions ; 
but did it follow that, because the hon. 
member for Preston had acted illegally in 
calling the Manchester meeting together, 
the Magistrates had acted legally in dis- 
ersing it with the edge of the sword? 

he hon. member for Preston and his party 
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had been upon their trial. Why should not 
the Magistrates, the yeomanry, and all who 
abetted their proceedings, also be put upon 
theirs? He knew, that the Government of 
that day had sent spies into the country, 
who incited the people to acts of insubor- 
dination. He had himself been one of those 
who had seen Oliver inciting the people to 
acts of disturbance, and had actually as- 
sisted in carrying him in custody to the 
Home-office; but what became of the 
charge which they preferred against this 
individual? Nothing: the country heard 
no more of Mr, Oliver till they found him 
acting as a pensioned officer of the Govern- 
ment in a foreign colony. When such 
things were notorious, it was absolutely 
necessary to inquire into the circumstances 
under which this meeting was dispersed. 
He, therefore, implored the House to con- 
cede tle Committee of Inquiry for which 
the hon. member for Preston had just 
moved. He had never heard but one ex- 
pression, and that was an expression of 
regret, respecting the conduct of Govern- 
ment in refusing to inquire into the trans- 
actions of that memorable day. Every man 
who recollected the Oldham inquest, and 
the repeated efforts which were made by 
influential persons to arrest its progress, 
and which were at last unfortunately suc- 
cessful, must be aware that, on that occa- 
sion at least, justice was violated. He 
must, therefore, once more implore the 
House to allow the inquiry to be resumed 
which was then interrupted. Such a re- 
sumption would read a useful lesson to men 
in authority, from the Minister in the 
Cabinet down even to the Magistrates on 
the Bench. It would remind the Minister 
of State, in language which he would not 
soon forget, that if, in the exercise of his 
high functions, he were guilty of tyranny, 
the day would come when he might be 
stripped of his authority, and placed at 
the Bar of that House to give an account 
of the mode in which he had exercised it. 
Without, therefore, saying a word in ag- 
gravation of the atrocities of that day, 
which at the time excited general horror 
and indignation, he would content him- 
self with declaring it to be his opinion, that 
it was no less the duty of the present Go- 
vernment than that of the House to agree 
to this inquiry, with a view of satisfying 
the thousands and tens of thousands of 
men in the north of England, who, at least, 
were complaining that hitherto justice had 
not been done. If justice was not shown 
to the people on this occasion, he trusted 
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that, in a reformed Parliament, the attempt 
to obtain it would be renewed over and over 
again until it was successful. He called 
upon the Members of the present Cabinet 
to consider the situation in which they 
were placed before the country upon this 
occasion. The zeal which they displayed, 
whilst Members of the Opposition, in call- 
ing for inquiry, obtained for them the 
admiration of their country: let them, 
therefore, now that they were in office, 
shew that it was their determination 
not to screen iniquity and oppression, no 
matter what the quarter from which that 
iniquity and that oppression might proceed. 
Mr. Lamb said, the concluding part of 
the speech of the hon. member for Pres- 
ton sufficiently proved the inexpediency 
of bringing forward the present Motion. 
If so many of those distinguished per- 
sonages, who, at the time of this trans- 
action, took a leading part in applauding 
_and abetting the actors in it, were now 
gone beyond the reach of earthly justice, 
was it not possible that the same fate had 
befallen those who had taken a minor part 
in it? Would it not, therefore, have been 
a wiser and a better course to have preached 
to the people the Christian doctrine of for- 
giveness of injuries, instead of exciting 
them to renew their call for vengeance and 
for blood ?. He agreed with his hon. friend, 
the member for Middlesex, that the day for 
bringing crime to its account was in this 
country never past. The Courts of Jus- 
tice were open now, as they were at the 
time, to all who felt themselves aggrieved 
by the events of the 16th of August ; and 
he was of opinion that any investigation 
into those events would be conducted more 
satisfactorily in those Courts than it would 
be before a Select Committee of that House. 
In rising, therefore, to resist this Motion 
—which he felt to be his duty now, though, 
at the time of this melancholy transaction, 
he had contributed his humble exertions to 
get a fair and full inquiry into it—he did 
not feel that he was guilty of inconsistency 
when he rested his opposition to it on the 
ground that such inquiry was now inex- 
pedient. He did not mean to enter at all 
into the details of the melancholy events 
of the 16th of August ; but he must ex- 
press his regret that the hon. member for 
Preston had spoken of them as deliberate 
and cold-blooded murders. Surely those 
were not the terms which ought to be em- 
ployed by a man who songht for a just and 
impartial inquiry. He put it to the House, 
whether, if it were inclined to grant an 
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inquiry, it could grant an inquiry in the 
terms of this Motion—‘¢ That a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into the 
military execution inflicted on an unarmed 
and peaceable meeting, assembled on the 
16th of August, 1819, at Manchester.” 
Did not the terms of this Resolution pre- 
judge the whole question into which the 
investigation was to be instituted? If the 
House agreed to such a Motion, what 
would it have to inquire into? If military 
execution were inflicted on an unarmed and 
peaceable meeting, all that they would 
have to do would be to summon the guilty 
parties to their Bar, and to pronounce 
sentence upon them forthwith. But the 
hon. member for Preston was not content 
with affirming the whole matter into which 
he wished them to inquire—he must also 
contradict the verdicts of two Juries upon 
this transaction — one at York, which 
affirmed the unlawfulness of the assembly ; 
and the other at Lancaster, which affirmed 
its tumultuous and offensive character. 
In the case of “ Redford v. Birley,”” which 
was tried before Mr. Justice Holroyd at 
Lancaster, all the evidence respecting the 
conduct of the yeomanry, which was inad- 
missible at York, was admitted and gone 
into, and the result was, an unanimous ver- 
dict in favour of the yeomanry. He had 
never ceased to regret that a full and 
fair inquiry was not made by Parlia- 
ment into this transaction at the time, and 
he regretted it the more now, because, if 
such an inquiry had been made, it would 
have taken away from the hon. member for 
Preston the necessity of bringing forward 
an annual motion respecting it, which could 
have no other tendency than to rip up old 
grievances, and to revive animosities, which 
he had trusted would ere now be put to 
sleep by the soothing hand of time. He 
admitted that the hon. member for Preston 
had done nothing more than what he con- 
sidered his duty in bringing this Motion 
forward, but still he must regret the time 
which he had selected for proposing it. 
He must, therefore, resist the Motion, 
because in terms it prejudged the case— 
because it contradicted the verdicts of 
two different juries—because it was inex- 
pedient at the present moment—because 
the Courts were still opened to the ag- 
grieved, and because the Grand Juries of 
the present day would not be liable to the 
feelings which, perhaps, influenced the 
Grand Juries of those days. Under these 
circumstances, a3 the relations of the par- 
ties injured had so many sources of redress 
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still open to them, he thought that the 
House of Commons ought not to be called 
upon to waste time which might be better 
employed on such an inquiry as was called 
for by this Motion. He should, therefore, 
move, as an amendment, the previous 
question. 

Lord Milton thought it was unnecessary 
for his hon. friend (Mr. Lamb) to vindi- 
cate himself from the charge of inconsist- 
ency. The length of time which had 
elapsed fully exonerated him from such a 
charge. There might be a change of 
opinion, but there was no inconsistency. 
He regretted that the Motion was now 
made, and if the parties who had intrusted 
their petition to the care of the hon. mem- 
ber for Preston had consulted him respect- 
ing the propriety of presenting it, the ad- 
vice which he should have given them 
would be, not to press it on the notice of the 
House at this time. He could wish the 
whole of this melancholy transaction, if 
possible, to be forgotten ; for if there was 
any feeling more than another which con- 
tributed to the happiness of mankind, it 
was the forgiveness of injuries. Consider- 
ing the lapse of time since this transaction, 
he could not help lamenting that this Mo- 
tion had been made. Still, as it had been 
made by the hon. member for Preston, 
under circumstances which almost rendered 
it impossible for him to avoid it, he felt it 
to be his duty, as a Member of Parliament, 
to give his vote in support of it. 

Sir John Byng said, that he was not 
actually present when the affray which 
formed the subject of the Motion took 
place, but he was on the spot within two 
hours after its occurrence. He being then 
in command of his Majesty’s troops station- 
ed in that district, he, of course, had deemed 
it his duty to inquire into their conduct 
on the occasion, and, as he was not what 
could be considered an interested person, 
he trusted the House would give at least 
as much credence to his testimony as to 
that of the hon. member for Middlesex, 
whose information could only have been 
derived from, in all probability, interested 
persons. That hon. Member had been 
pleased to charge the military employed by 
the Magistrates on that occasion with the 
crime of murder. ‘To say the least of it, 
that was a harsh term to apply to the con- 
duct of individuals who were compelled to 
est a most unpleasant duty. But he 

ad no hesitation in saying its application, 
in that instance, by the hon. Member, was 
most ungenerous and mostunjust. If the 
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inquiry which was proposed was to be con- 
fined to the conduct of his Majesty’s troops 
at Manchester on the 16th of August, 1819, 
so far from opposing it, he would be one of 
its most anxious supporters. But, as the 
Motion took a more extended compass, as 
it would have the effect of raking up cir- 
cumstances which, for the peace of the 
country, ought for ever to be buried in 
oblivion, he could not find it consistent 
with his duty to support it. He had ever 
desired that a full inquiry should take 
place in all cases where his Majesty's troops 
were engaged, more particularly if such 
occurrences were attended with loss of life ; 
but it was to be recollected that the pre- 
sent case had formed the subject of three 
separate judicial inquiries—the proper arena 
for its consideration—the result of which 
had been a complete acquittal of the King’s 
troops from all charge of misconduct or un- 
necessary violence. He thought, from the 
reasons he had already given, that he should 
only be doing his duty in supporting the 
Motion of the Under Secretary of State 
for the previous question. 

Mr. Strickland could not remain silent 
on a subject which had drawn him from 
the retirement in which he had lived up to 
that time, and which had caused great 
excitement in the county he had the honour 
to represent. He must say, that he be- 
lieved that the refusal of the Parliament to 
inquire into the events of that day was 
one of the causes of the great disrepute 
into which the Parliament had fallen in 
the northern part of the Kingdom. He 
could not but advert to the great meeting 
which had been held in the county of York 
soon after the transaction to which the Mo- 
tion before the House referred, and at 
which a noble Earl, the father of the noble 
Lord who had just sat down, presided ; 
and he must say, that the meeting had 
tended more to tranquillize the excitement 
then prevailing in the country than the 
refusal of the then Government of the 
country to take the transaction at Man- 
chester into their consideration. While he 
deprecated the Motion being now brought 
forward, inasmuch as many of the wit- 
nesses whose testimony would have gone 
far to elucidate the inquiry had gone to 
their long account, yet he felt himself called 
upon to support the Motion of the hon. 
member for Preston, as tending to an in- 
quiry which was called for. 

Lord Althorp said, that the hon, Gen- 
tleman (the member for Preston) had called 
upon him to second the Metion; but it had 
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been urged by the hon. Gentleman and his 
(Lord Althorp’s) hon. friend, the member 
for Middlesex, that no lapse of time could 
possibly blot out the crime pointed out as 
‘having been committed by the hon, Gen- 
tleman. In that he agreed, and therefore 
it was, that he now said, if there was proof 
of any man having been guilty of the 
crime of murder, as stated by the hon. 
Gentleman, the laws of the country gave 
him the full means of investigating such a 
charge or imputation without appealing to 
the House. The House never interfered 
in cases of private crime, but merely for 
political offences, and then with a view to 
bring those so charged to the Bar of Jus- 
tice. In the present instance it, however, 
appeared, that such a transaction as that 
stated by the hon. Gentleman had taken 
place, and that the authors of the calamity 
had received the thanks of the then Mi- 
nistry, who, from that circumstance, must 
be presumed to acquiesce ; and he thought 
that inquiry before the House was not so 
much needed for the purpose of bringing 
to justice those who committed, as those 
who had made themselves participators in 
the crime. 

Sir H. Hardinge: docs the noble Lord 
mean to accuse the then Ministers of being 
participators in any crime. 

Lord Althorp was obliged to the right 
hon. Gentleman for the opportunity of cor- 
recting himself, as he must admit that he 
ought not to have used so strong a word as 
that with which he had just concluded, but 
he felt that the Ministry of that day were 
responsible for giving protection to those 
who were supposed to be guilty of political 
offences. In this view he had thought, 
and still thought, that inquiry ought to 
have been instituted, not with a view of 
bringing individuals to punishment, who 
might have been punished by the law of 
the land, but for the punishment of those 
who had come under the protection of the 
Government. This might have been done 
by the law as it stood, without calling upon 
the House to assist in it. For these rea- 
sons he could not concur in the Motion. 
To institute inquiry by the House at the 
present moment would lead to no good 
result. If any individual could be charged, 
he might be so without the interference of 
the House, and, therefore, he felt that no 
inquiry before a Committee was necessary 
for those persons who were alleged to have 
been injured in property, by the loss of 
relatives, or otherwise, and who had ample 
means of investigating the transaction, 
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without such interference, and in a mannér 
much better, and more satisfactory, than 
could be done by a Committee of the 
House. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that, after the 
candid manner in which the noble Lord, 
who had just sat down had explained the 
expression he had made use of, that the 
Ministry of that day were participators in 
the crime of murder, as alleged by the hon. 
member for Preston, he should not say one 
word upon that subject. But mention had 
been made of the names of the noble Lords 
Liverpool, Castlereagh, and others, as 
mixed and connected with this transaction. 
He had the honour and satisfaction of call- 
ing the noble Lord Castlereagh his friend, 
and as he had gone to his long account, he 
(Sir H. Hardinge) would, as that noble 
Lord’s friend, beg that inquiry might take 
place, rather than he should be supposed 
to have been a participator in the crime 
as alleged. Under all circumstances, he, 
however, could not but think that it would 
not now be well to enter into a review of 
the subject; but he would reiterate his 
sentiment, that if the inquiry was to be 
stopped merely because Lord Castlereagh 
had gone to his last account, he for one 
should support the Motion of the hon. 
member for Preston. 

Mr. Lamb, in explanation, stated, that 
he had not put the question as stated by 
the right hon. and gallant Member, for the 
Minister in whose time the occurrence in 
question had taken place was still living. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that he had 
so frequently heard illiberal attacks made 
on the late Lord Castlereagh, that he could 
not remain silent, and he should always be 
ready to mect them. 

Dr. Lushington regretted that, in the 
present case, he should differ from his noble 
friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as there was no man’s approbation of which 
he was more proud, but he thought no 
lapse of time should be a bar to the inves- 
tigation of such a transaction, and, on the 
principles and practice of our ancestors, 
who had instituted inquiries after a longer 
period had passed away, he was prepared 
to support the Motion. His principal 
object, however, in calling for inquiry 
was, that he wished it to be ascertained 
for present information, and to be recorded 
to all future generations, whether or not 
spies were employed on this occasion ; he 
wished to know, from a special investiga- 
tion before that House, if that statement 
were true; and he wished, if it were proved 
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in evidence before a Committee of that 
House that such was the conduct of the 
Ministers, that it should be distinctly 
stated that that House could not assent to 
the doctrine that the employment of spies 
was the authorised practice of the English 
Government, Whenever it took place— 
whenever spies were employed, whatever 
praise they might deserve for the honest 
execution of their duties towards their 
employers, by which they might obtain 
their rewards, they too generally stimu- 
lated men to commit the actions they de- 
‘nounced. He must lift up his voice, on 
every occasion, against this un-English 
practice. It would become that Parlia- 
ment well, if one of its last Acts before 
a Reformed Parliament met, was, to de- 
‘nounce the employment of spies; but if 
this Motion was now defeated, it would 
come again, on another day, when the people 
were properly represented, and then the 
House would have to enter into the inves- 
tigation with further and greater difficul- 
ties in ascertaining the truth. It was not 
to punish A B or C D that hon. Members 
should go into this Committee. ‘They should 
go into the Committee to see whether 
spies were employed, and whether the mi- 
litary or yeomanry had conducted them- 
selves with due foresight or not ; and what 
were the reasons he had heard urged 
against the inquiry ? It had been said, that 
investigations had taken place, and trials 
had been had ; but he insisted that it re- 
mained for a Committee of the House to 
inquire whether any acts of insubordin- 
ation had been committed—whether spies 
had been employed — and if employed, 
were they so with a view to incite to 
acts of insubordination? Hedid not wish 
to prejudge the question, but he would 
say, that if such facts were proved, it 
would be the duty of the Committee to 
report that these practices could not be 
pursued without exciting the indignation 
of Parliament and of the country at large. 
Whether there might have been fiftecn 
persons killed and 300 wounded or not, it 
was the duty of the House to investigate 
the matter, whether occurring at Man- 
chester, Bristol, or elsewhere ; and if the 
constituted authorities were entitled to 
praise, let it not be withheld; but, at the 
same time, if their authority had been 
exceeded, let punishment be awarded to 
them. In an occurrence of such an extent 
as the one at present before the House, 
he would say it was the bounden duty of 
.the House to ascertain the truth. 
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Sir Robert Peel said, if there ever was 
a period when every man was bound tc 
speak his opinions openly and firmly, how- 
ever obnoxious to popular prejudice those 
opinions might be, this was the time. For 
his part he would never shrink from the 
expression of any opinion he might enter- 
tain, however unpopular it might be, if 
he thought it essential to the well-being 
of society, and the maintenance of the 
law. It was in accordance with that 
principle that he would proceed to state 
his scutiments upon the important ques- 
tion before the House. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat down 
expressed an opinion that at all times it 
was the duty of the House of Commons, iu 
any case of political excitement or disturb- 
ance attended with loss of life, toinstitutean 
inquiry into the circumstances in which it 
originated. Now he (Sir R. Peel) con- 
fessed this declaration struck him with 
surprise, when he recollected that, since 
the period when that hon. and learned 
Gentleman took his seat on that side of the 
House where he now sat, two cases of poli- 
tical excitement and disturbance, attended 
with grievous loss of life, had occurred, and 
yet they were suffered to pass over without 
any motion for investigation on the part of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. If he 
entertained such an opinion, why did he 
not call for an investigation into the occur- 
rences at Merthyr Tydvil and at Knock- 
topher? Were not those unfortunate col- 
lisions arising from circumstances of a po- 
litical nature, and yet the learned Gentle- 
man had maintained profound silence with 
respect to them? But he begged to ask 
the hon. and learned Member, was he pre- 
pared, as a Judge of the land, to say, that 
it would tend to assert the dignity of the 
laws were the judicial tribunals of the 
country to be superseded by the House of 
Commons? He had alluded to the events 
of Merthyr Tydvil and Knocktopher, be- 
cause they had taken place during the 
administration of the Government with 
which he (Sir R. Pecl) had no connexion, 
but of which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was a strenuous supporter. He had 
alluded to them, not for the purpose of 
provoking a parliamentary inquiry into 
them, but for the purpose of showing that 
the learned Gentleman did not practically 
act upon the doctrine which he now main- 
tained, thov sh that doctrine was quite as 
applicable to those recent events, as to the 
loss of life at Manchester, some twelve 
years since, He (Sir R. Peel) would venture 
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tosay that, ifany Memberof the House had, 
on either of the occasions to which he al- 
luded, brought forward amotion with a view 
of transferring the inquiry into their origin 
from the proper legal tribunals of the 
country to the House of Commons, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would have oppos- 
ed such a motion with all the eloquence 
he possessed. He might have done so 
on the firm ground that the legal tribu- 
nals of the country were more likely to 
give a satisfactory decision than a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, in which 
there almost necessarily must be an infu- 
sion of party feelings. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, that he supported 
the proposed inquiry chiefly from the de- 
sire to hold up to public execration the 
practice of employing spies; whom he 
charged with not limiting themselves to 
the watching of the actions of suspected 
individuals, but with inciting the people 
to deeds of violence and illegality. He 


(Sir R. Peel) had no hesitation in saying, 
that if any man, in any situation in life, 
employed spies for the purpose of exciting 
sedition or inducing the commission of 
crime, in order that the dupes of his 
wickedness might be afterwards singled 


out for vengeance, there was no pun- 
ishment in the power of Parliament or 
the law, too severe to be inflicted on 
such base conduct. But if the hon. and 
learned Member meant that the Govern- 
ment was never to receive and use the 
information supplied by spies, he must 
dissent from that doctrine. To put a 
case but too familiar to every one—would 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, at the 
time of the conspiracy of Thistlewood, 
have rejected the evidence which some of 
his associates tendered to the Government, 
showing that there was a detestable plot, 
having for its object the murder of the Mi- 
nisters of the Crown. Would that Secre- 
tary of State be deemed worthy of his 
office who should turn the informer from 
his doors, and spurn his information, or 
place him in prison, as a reward for the 
confession of his participation in the plot ? 
Yet such would be the course pursued by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman—such 
was the wise system of vigilance and pre- 
caution which he advocated. Parliament 
itself had, for years, by its annual votes, 
sanctioned the practice of employing secret 
agents. He (Sir R. Peel), in defending 
the principle of those votes, could not 
fairly be taunted with too liberal a use of 
the means they supplied, for he would 
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venture to say, that there never were less 
sums of money voted by Parliament, or ap- 
plied, under the head of secret service, than 
during the time of his holding the situa- 
tion of Secretary to the Home Department. 
He would now advert to another part of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s address. 
He (Dr. Lushington) told the House, as 
an argument in favour of Reform, that one 
of the very first acts of a Reformed Par- 
liament would be to open their ears to the 
calls of the people, and make the inquiry 
which the people now desired. He (Sir 
R. Peel) had never been in want of ar- 
guments to confirm him in his opposition 
to the measure of Reform; but, if he 
did require a fatal, a convincing, objection 
to it, it would be supplied by the declara- 
tion, on the part of the learned Gen- 
tleman, that one of the first acts of a Re- 
formed Parliament would be to take from 
the hands of the legal tribunals of the 
country that authority with which, from 
time immemorial, they were endowed, to 
inquire into and punish the commission 
of crime. He desired to be understood as 
having no interest, no bias of partiality 
or favour, in defending the Manchester 
Magistrates ; for, at the time of the af- 
fray in 1819, he was not in office, and 
consequently not responsible for any of the 
events of the period. He understood that, 
on that occasion, agents, or spies, if they 
were to be so called, were employed ; but 
he felt it due towards the individuals who 
preceded him in office—Lord Sidmouth 
and Mr. Hobhouse—to declare his convic- 
tion that, in the employment of those spies, 
no instruction whatever was given which 
might not be published to the whole world. 
They were employed, not as was falsely 
said, to tempt others to the commission of 
crime, but to enable the Government by 
timely notice, to protect society from the 
wicked plots against its peace that were 
then maturing. As to the Motion before 
them, he was determined to give it his 
opposition ; but he would avow at once 
that his objection to it did not arise from 
the lapse of time which had occurred. 
Had the transaction taken place but two 
months since he would have equally op- 
posed it, on the principle that, until the 
ordinary authority of the law was found 
inefficient, Parliament ought not to inter- 
fere. If any circumstances had impeded 
an inquiry by the legal tribunals, then the 
proposal for a parliamentary investigation 
would have met with his support. But had 
there heen any such impediment ? Did the 
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conduct of the parties engaged in the 
affray escape the notice of judicial tribu- 
nals? Was there no decision by a Court 
of Justice ? 

Mr. Hunt: There was an unfair one. 

Sir R. Peel supposed the hon. Member 
alluded to his own case, and he could 
assure him that it was not his intention 
to say any thing which could hurt his 
feelings. ‘The hon. Member said, that the 
decision of the Jury against him was an 
unfair one, but the hon. Gentleman was 
not a very disinterested and impartial 
judge on that point. The fact could not 
be denied, that the verdict of the Jury was 
against him, and that he was, by Mr. Justice 
Bayley, sentenced to imprisonment. Now, 
this was one solemn decision of a legal tri- 
bunal on the conduct of the parties engaged 
in theaffray, and that decision was in favour 
of the part acted by the yeomanry. But was 
this all? Was this the only trial that took 
place. Itappeared not; for, shortly after 
the event, an individual of the name of 
Redford brought an action against an of- 
ficer in command of the yeomanry ca- 
valry, to recover damages for alleged 
injuries. ‘This action came on to be 
tried at the Lancashire Assizes. The 
trial lasted four or five days, and in its 
progress every portion of the occurren- 
ces at Manchester on the 16th of August 
was detailed in evidence. Well, what was 
the decision of the Jury? Notwithstand- 
ing the immense mass of evidence that was 
brought before them, they took but a few 
minutes to deliberate, and unanimously re- 
turned a verdict for the defendant. Thus 
was the case twice decided after a solemn 
investigation. But it underwent a third, 
and, if possible, a more solemn, inquiry : for 
in the Term immediately following the trial, 
a motion was made, on behalf of Redford, 
for a new trial. This motion, after a so- 
Jemn argument, which lasted two days, and 
after Mr. Justice Holroyd had read his 
notes of the trial, was refused, and the four 
Judges of the Court of King’s Bench, be- 
ing Lord Chief Justice Abbott, and Justices 
Best, Bayley, and Holroyd, in delivering 
their judgments, which they did serzatim, 
unanimously expressed their conviction 
that no blame whatever was attributable to 
either the Magistrates, yeomanry, or mili- 
tary engaged in the affray ; so far from 
it, they stated their opinion that the con- 
duct of those individuals entitled them to 
the thanks, not only of the people of Man- 
chester, but of the country. He would 
read the ppinion of those Judges to the 
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House. Lord Chief Justice Abbott said, 


“Tt appears to me that the Magistrates 
acted legally, justifiably, and with a prompti- 
tude and spirit that entitled them to the grati- 
tude of the neighbourhood, and the thanks of 
their country. If, instead of putting an end 
to the meeting, they had suffered it to go on, 
—if they had suffered them to act as they 
pleased, after such speeches as we have an 
account of the beginning of, no man can say 
that the town of Manchester would have been 
safe for that night. There is no one who 
can venture to say that, in the course of a very 
few weeks, that town and its neighbourhood 
would not have been in such a state of insub- 
ordination and insurrection as must have led 
to the most fatal consequences. Many of us 
are old enough to remember what mischiefs 
were created in the metropolis, while the hands 
of justice were paralysed: lest I should be 
misunderstood, 1 wish to say, that I am al- 
luding to the riots in the year 1780. I have 
no hesitation in saying, that, ifan hundredth 
part of that which was done on the sixth or 
seventh days of those riots had been done in 
the first instance, nothing of the kind would 
have occu «ed, which was afterwards so much 
to be deplored. It was, therefore, most im- 
portant for the Magistrates to prevent those 
acts which would reasonably lead to such fatal 
results ; and which, we are informed by the 
evidence in this case, many of the persons who 
attended this meeting did certainly meditate. 
The address of the learned Counsel concluded 
with a suggestion, that we ought to be able to 
see that there was a preconcerted design, on 
the part of the Magistrates, to send in the 
military, in order to take away the lives of un- 
offending people, and prevent the recurrence 
of similar meetings. I own I am surprised at 
such an observation. The evidence warrants 
no such conclusion, but quite the reverse. I 
am of opinion that all that was done by the 
Magistrates was done with temperance and 
forbearance.” 


[** Hear, hear.”| It was not his own opin- 
ion he was propounding ; he was reading 
the solemn judgment of the Lord Chief 
Justice of England judicially delivered. 
To assent to this Motion would be to re- 
verse the judgment of the Lord . Chief 
Justice of England, and the other Judges, 
and to supersede the authority of the Court 
in which they presided? The Lord Chief 
Justice concluded thus, 

“ 1 am of opinion that all that was done by 
the Magistrates was done with temperance and 
forbearance, and that, for this conduct, instead 
of the reprehension which, by this motion, is 
attempted to be cast upon them, they are en- 
titled to the thanks of their country.” 


Mr. Justice Bayley, who had had the 
advantage of hearing the previous trial of 
the hon, Member delivered this opinion:— 
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“T personally have had an opportunity of 
bearing some evidence upon this subject, and 
of forming some judgment as to the legal 
points of the case; but I have no hesitation at 
all in saying this, which the recollection of the 
Court will bear me out in, that the evidence in 
this case goes to points, to which in no former 
case it had gone; and that all the difficulty, 
and, ina great degree, all the doubt, which 
could have existed in any former case, was 
entirely, by the evidence, removed in_ this. 
There is abundance of evidence in this case, 
—and I say, in this case, for the first time — 
that without the aid of the military the warrant 
could not have been executed. The observa- 
tions I have made have a tendency to show 
that, in my mind, the verdict is in no respect 
against the evidence; but that, on the con- 
trary, it is, from beginning to end, consistent 
with the evidence in the case. And I repeat, 
that the evidence, as to many points, is en- 
tirely new, and extremely strong; so as to 
remove, and [ hope it will effectually remove, 
from many minds which previously did doubt, 
those doubts which those minds had enter- 
tained,” 

Mr. Justice Best said,— 

“ It appears to me impossible any man can 
read this evidence, with an intention of un- 
derstanding it, and not say that further mis- 
chief (on some future day) was the object. If 
that was the object, it was, indeed, a tremend- 
ous meeting. Every movement of that meet- 
ing was calculated to produce the terror that 
it did produce ; and I think I am called upon 
to say, in consequence of what was said by 
Counsel, that not only the county of Lancas- 
ter, but the surrounding counties, are indebted, 
for the peace they enjoyed afterwards, to the 
courage and activity with which the Magis- 
trates dispersed this meeting. I would not 
have made these observations, if we had not 
been told that the conduct of these Magis- 
trates was scandalous; that it was all trick, 
and that they might have dispersed the meet- 
ing without the military. That is an assertion 
contradicted by all the evidence, and by com- 
mon sense. It appears to me that there is no 
foundation for saying that all this was a mere 
pretence to let loose the military authority, 
and draw back the civil power.” 

Mr, Justice Holroyd, who tried the 
cause, said,— 

“T think it is not only a proper verdict, but 
the contrary verdict would not, by any means, 
have been warranted by the evidence. And I 
think it right, likewise, to state, that [ concur 
with the rest of the Court in thinking (and it 
appears, L think, most abundantly by the evid- 
ence) that there was great anxiety on the part 
.of the Magistrates, from time to time, and 
during the whole course of the proceeding, 
to do that which was right, and, as it appears 
to me, to prevent mischief. And the evidence 


appears extremely strong as to the necessity of 
calling in the military, in order to execute the 
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warrant. I say their evidence (in that of the 
ofticers and privates of the regiment of Hus- 
sars) goes strongly to show, not only that mili- 
tary force was necessary to execute the warrant, 
but that, if the yeomanry had been left to 
themselves, and further military had not ar- 
rived, the aid of the yeomanry would not have 
been sufficient for the purpose ;” 

Such was the decision pronounced upon 
this transaction by the Judges, after the 
fullest inquiry, uponevidence given on oath, 
and while the events in question were fresh 
in the memory of all the parties concerned. 
Who could say with truth that this sub- 
ject had not been inquired into, had not 
been disposed of finally by the tribunals 
best qualified to dispose of it justly. For 
his part, after the opinions of the Judges 
expressed on the conduct of the parties ac- 
cused, he would not, for the sake of any 
popular feeling, be guilty of so shabby 
and disgraceful an act as to aban- 
don those whose conduct had been pro- 
nounced, not only free from blame, but 
entitled to high commendation ; and he 
should, therefore, at once join in meeting 
the Motion with a direct negative, 
on the plain merits of the question, If 
they were to revive those transactions, 
which ought to have been long since buried 
in oblivion, and subject the individuals 
accused and honorably acquitted to further 
examination, they would be doing that 
which was utterly inconsistent with the 
first principles of justice. The hand of 
death had now removed most of the par- 
ties who had acted a prominent part on tie 
occasion in question ; the long interval of 
twelve years had put much important tes- 
timony out of the reach of any human tri- 
bunal ; full inquiry had been made at the 
time, and that inquiry had established the 
innocence of those who were accused. If 
no time, no acquittal, could protect public 
officers from new trials, on imperfect evi- 
dence, what prudent man would undertake 
a thankless public duty that exposed him 
to such persecution ? 

Mr. Philip Howard, as the Representa- 
tive of a populous town, felt bound suc- 
cinctly to state the motives which impelled 
him to oppose the Motion of the hon. 
member for Preston. It was certainly not 
expedient that the solemn decisions of the 
Courts of Justice should be submitted to 
Committees of that House for revision ; 
but, evenadmitting the abstract right of 
interference on the part of that House, in 
cases of extraordinary emergency, he con- 
ceived that the evidence which could be 
brought forward, after such a lapse of time, 
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would be extremely imperfect. He was 
inclined, also, to place great reliance on 
the opinion which was expressed with 
respect to the conduct of the Magistrates, 
by two of the most upright and impartial 
Judges that ever sat on the Bench in this 
country. To the late Mr. Justice Hol- 
royd, whom he had known on the northern 
circuit, and who had the reputation, not 
only of invariably administering the strict- 
est justice, but of paying the most scrupu- 
lous attention even to trifling and compara- 
tively unimportant questions, he more par- 
ticularly alluded. That honest Judge, 
like the greater part of those who had act- 
ed on that trying occasion, had paid the 
debt of nature ; but securely and without 
presumption might he have exclaimed 
“Mea virtute me involvo.” 

Recent calamitous occurrences at Bristol 
had shown the extreme danger of large 
and tumultuous assemblages—they had 
shown the necessity of acting on the old 
proverb of “obsta principiis ;” the sad. fate 
of Bristol showed, that the Magistrates of 
Manchester, by prevention, had adopted 
the safer, if not the more popular course. 
The smoking ruins of Bristol pleaded in 
their justification. The effects of the 
collision between the Yeomanry and people 
at Manchester were before the House ; 
but would any one venture to say what 
might have been the consequence of a 
different course? He imputed no im- 
proper motives to the member for Preston, 
yet he must say, this inquiry would en- 
kindle, in a peaceful population, the flame 
of mee spirit, and serve anything but the 
ends of justice. 

Mr. Gillon was of opinion, that justice, 
however tardy, ought to be done in this 
case. The death of some of the individuals 
concerned in these transactions was no rea- 
son why inquiry should not be gone into. 
He should vote for the Motion, because he 
thought that an inquiry should be insti- 
tuted with respect to the conduct of the 
Yeomanry, which was, he contended, the 
most unconstitutional force in the country. 
They were the ready instruments of every 
Tory Administration, and ought not to 
have been employed on such an occasion. 
If the inquiry were not now agreed to, it 
would ultimately be granted by a reform- 
ed House of Commons, who would attend 
to the feelings and wishes of the people. 

Colonel Sibthorp denied that it was un- 
constitutional to call in the aid of the 
Yeomanry force on such an occasion as that 
alluded to. He had at that time a come 
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mand at Huddersfield, and, from personal 
observation, could vouch for the discreet 
conduct of the Yeomanry ; he could testify, 
that hundreds of persons assembled at 
Huddersfield, not only with bludgeons, 
but with pistols in their pockets, and that 
much mischief was prevented by the pres- 
ence of the Yeomanry. 

Mr. Petre was one of those who thought 
that every possible inquiry should have 
been made at the period at which the oc- 
currences alluded to took place; but the 
lapse of twelve years made a most material 
difference, and he certainly was of opinion 
that any further inquiry now could not be 
made with advantage. 

Mr. Moreton observed, that, by the law 
of this country, no lapse of time could 
lessen the crime of murder ; and he should 
always speak of the persons who were 
killed on the 16th of August as having 
been murdered. In his opinion, the Com- 
mittee ought to be granted. He regret- 
ted to see some hon. Members upon this 
occasion seeking for an excuse to oppose 
it. 

Mr. Heywood was couvinced that no 
good could result from further inquiry at 
this time, and consequently should vote 
with Ministers against the hon. Member’s 
Motion. 

Mr. Maurice O'Connell could not concur 
with any of those who thought that the 
blood which was spilled at Manchester did 
not, even after the lapse of twelve years, 
demand that further inquiry should be 
made. The question now was, not whe- 
ther certain judicial inquiries had been 
made, but whether the people were satis- 
fied with those inguiries, and whether 
they did not think that further inquiry 
was necessary. If those who were resident 
upon the spot, who had witnessed the 
transaction, and who had suffered by it, 
were not satisfied with the investigation 
which had been made; if they thought 
that full justice had not been done, surely, 
their demand for further inquiry ought 
not now to be rejected. At all events, he 
(Mr. M. O'Connell) should support the 
Motion of the hon. member for Preston, 
whose sentence, upon the occasion, alluded 
to, he regarded as one of the foulest that 
had ever disgraced the annals of British 
jurisprudence. 

Mr. Stanley rose principally to notice 
the doctrine of the hon. and learned member 
for Clare, that that House ought to revive 
subjects that had been decided by legal tri- 
bunals ; andthe statement of the hon. mem« 
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ber for Gloucestershire, that hou. Members 
were seeking for an excuse for the vote 
which it was their intention to give. He 
must protest against such doctrine been pro- 
mulgated. He had no doubt that the hon. 
Members alluded to would vote as he pur- 
posed todo, upon the constitutional grounds 
laid down by his noble friend, Lord Al- 
thorp. He would give no opinion on the 
Manchester case, being satisfied with the 
verdicts of Juries and the decisions of 
Courts of Justice. 
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vernment of the country ; and it would be 
better to let the matter rest, as, he believ- 
ed, the hon. member for Preston, even if 
he succeeded, did not mean to go the 
length of an impeachment against the Mi- 
nisters of that period. [‘ Yes, but I do 
though”—from Mr. Hunt.] If the hon. 
Member did, he could not go along with 


him, and should certainly oppose a mo- 


His noble friend, the | 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, had properly | 


said, that it was not the business of Par- 
liament to institute judicial inquiries, but 
to decide whether the Government of the 
day ought to be subjected to parliament- 
ary censure. The doctrines of the hon. 
members for Gloucestershire and Clare 
had caused him no little surprise ; but he 
had too high an opinion of the immaculate 
justice and purity of our Courts, to ima- 
gine that it was now necessary to call for a 
parliamentary opinion upon an event thir- 
teen years after it had taken place, and 
more especially after it had been the sub- 
ject of four successive appeals to Courts of 
Law. It was most unfortunate for the 
cause of Reform that all those who sup- 
ported this Motion and that cause should 
say, they did not hope for justice now, 
and would, therefore, rather wait for a re- 
formed Parliament. This was a most 
unhappy argument in favour of Reform, 
and if he thought that a reformed Parlia- 
ment would usurp the powers of the legal 
tribunals of the land, he would be as strong 
an opponent of Reform as he now was an 
ardent supporter of that measure. For- 
tunately, however, an answer had been fur- 
nished to this statement in the course of 
the debate, for he would ask, was there any 
Member more freely returned, and by a 
more independent and manufacturing con- 
stituency, than the hon. member for Lan- 
cashire? Phat hon. Gentleman might be 
taken as a fair representative of what was 
to be expected from a manufacturing con- 
stituency, and his opinion might be taken 
as the voice of the great manufacturing and 


commercial interests of the county of Lan- | 
caster. That opinion was, that it would be | 


better now not tv interfere with this sub- 
ject, and not to hazard ill consequences «| 
reviving the recollection of events whic 


had much better be forgotten. The pre- | who had not heard his statement. 








| 


tion of that kind whenever it was brought 
forward. 

Mr. James could not agree with any 
one who could say that justice had been 


| done in this case, and he should certainly 


vote for the Motion of the hon. member 
for Preston, thinking that inquiry ought to 
take place. He also differed from the right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland, as he regretted 
that the subject had not been deferred until 
there was a reformed Parliament. 

Mr. Ewart said, that he should follow 
only the dictates of his cooler reason, not 
those of feeling or of passion, on this occa- 
sion. It appeared to him that the argu- 
ments of the right hon. member for Tam- 
worth were quite irresistible, if the House 
adopted only the legal view of this question. 
He, at all times, strongly deprecated the 
interference of the Legislature with the 
executive, and that of the House of Com- 
mons with the recorded decision of the 
Judges. But there were political consider- 
ations involved in this question, as well as 
legal ones. Where undue political inter- 
ference had been exerted, it was the duty, 
and it was consistent with the principles, 
of the House of Commons to interpose. 
On that principle they acted in cases of 
impeachment. He thought, also, that this 
would be, not only the more constitutional, 
but the safest course to follow. If they 
met the question openly and at once, the 
agitation of it would be at an end; they 
would conduct it, as it were, silently 
away, instead of permitting it, at some 
future period to explode, when its explo- 
sion might occasion danger and detriment 
to the country. For these reasons he should 





vote in favour of the Motion. 

Mr. Hunt replied, he had no great hopes, 
from the feeling of the House, that a 
Committee would be granted. He regret- 
_ ted, however, that there were several Mem- 
| bers now present, particularly the right 
| hon. baronet, the member for Tamworth, 


The 


a : . | . " 
sent, too, was an impartial Parliament, | conduct of persons now in office was con- 


and had a better opportunity for deciding | trary to their former principles, but that 
this question fairly, now that the parties | was inseparable from their station ; for if 


accused no longer formed part of the Go- | not, where was the Secretary at War (Sir 
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J. Hobhouse), whose speeches within and 
without doors he should have liked to 
compare. He was quite sure, however, 
that the time must come when an inquiry 
into the whole transaction would take 
place. The right hon. Gentleman, the 
Secretary for Ireland, had protested against 
Parliament taking up such a question, and 
asserted, that ifhe could be convinced that 
a reformed Parliament would usurp the 
authority of the Judges, and decide in such 
a case, he would be the foremost to vote 
against such a reformed Parliament. He 
could not, however, concur in such an 
opinion, because he was fully convinced 
that the investigation of such a transact- 
ion was within the bounds of parliamentary 
interference. The right hon. Baronet had 
said, that there had been four verdicts ; 
but what sort of verdicts were they, when 
the Judge declared, on one of the trials, 
that he could receive no evidence which 
tended to inculpate the soldiery or the 
Magistrates? So it was in his case; a 
verdict was given only on half ofthe twelve 
counts of the indictment, and so little con- 
fidence had Government in the law which 
then existed, that Lord Castlereagh got an 
ex post facto law passed, in order to make 
out the charge against him. There was 
one trial at Lancaster against the yeo- 
manry, brought by Mr. Redford against 
Captain Birley, but he had no hesitation in 
saying that that was a sham trial; the 
evidence given by Redford fullyshowed that 
such was the case. And what had become 
of the spies that acted on these occasions? 
Oliver, he knew, was dead, but Castles and 
Edwards were still alive, and holding 
offices abroad under different names.—[A 
Member said, one of these, too, is dead.J— 
Well, if he were dead, another was receiv- 
ing the pension in his name, The right 
hon. Baronet had referred to Thistle- 
wood’s conspiracy, but that was, in 
fact, Edwards and Castles’ conspiracy, who, 
for the sake of the blood-money, got it up, 
and brought innocent men to the scaffold. 
When spies were employed they were 
sure to go beyond the instructions they re- 
ceived. ‘They incited people to enter into 
the conspiracy, for which they were pre- 
disposed by their distresses, One of these 
individuals tried, in fine clothes, to set upon 
him (Mr. Hunt), but he did not like him, 
and would have none of his company. Had 
that spy been cunning enough to entrap 
him, he would have been a Peer by this 
time. As to the people being armed at 
Manchester, he would merely ask, was there 
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a dagger, or a bludgeon, ora sword, found 
on one of them ; and if there had been any 
such weapons, would they not have been 
produced? If it could be proved that 
Lord Sidmouth had hired these spies, he 
would say, that, high as he was, there 
never was a more fit subject for impeach- 
ment. ‘The right hon. Secretary seemed 
to think that his object in making the 
Motion was to punish the Yeomanry. He 
had no such intention. He aimed at 
higher game, and would be ashamed to 
prosecute such humble individuals if high- 
er characters could be reached. He re« 
gretted the father of the right hon. Se- 
cretary (Mr. Stanley) was not in the 
House, as he was foreman of the Grand 
Jury when the bills were found against 
him. On that occasion, though two wo- 
men came forward on the Friday to give 
evidence against the Yeomanry, not a wit- 
ness was examined; yet, next day they 
proceeded to hear evidence against him, 
and thus passed over one entire day—a 
course of proceeding quite unprecedented, 
He might also state, all the counsel against 
him had been made Judges, with the ex- 
ception of the hon. member for Cocker- 
mouth (Sir James Scarlett), who, he 
hoped, had not been neglected, because he 
(Mr. Hunt) had been rather an overmatch 
for him. Sergeant Cross, Sergeant Hul- 
lock, and Mr. Alderson, had all been made 
Judges; but how did it happen that Mr. 
Justice Bayley had never been raised high- 
er? That Judge, he was informed, had 
declared that he would not subject him to 
one hour’s imprisonment ; but his opinion 
was controlled by the other Judges. The 
way in which the Judges had settled the 
period of punishment for him was done in 
the following way, as he had learned from 
one of the Judge’s clerks, and he believed 
that was the usual mode of proceeding 
when they differed in opinion, they put 
down their opinions in writing; Mr. 
Justice Bayley was against any imprison- 
ment, Mr. Justice Best was for five years, 
Mr. Justice Holroyd for three, and Mr. 
Chief Justice Abbot for two ; so they add- 
ed the number up, and divided the sum by 
four, which gave him two years and a-half 
imprisonment. He must, in conclusion, 
say, that he liked better the decided oppo- 
sition to the measure made by one party, 
than the quibbling of the other side. He 
hoped the right hon. member for Tamworth 
would alter his. opinion with respect to 
spies, as he had once before very honour- 
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Sir Robert Peel wished to say a few 
words in explanation, To those hon. Mem- 
bers who heard him address the House 
they would be unnecessary, but to others 
who had since entered the House, some of 
the remarks of the hon. member for Pres- 
ton might seem to call for a few explana- 
tory observations. What he said relative 
to the employment of spies was this—that 
the employment of spies for the purpose of 
fomenting and exciting disturbances, and 
then bringing the persons who participated 
in those disturbances to punishment, was 
an unwarrantable use of improper instru- 
ments which ought to subject the persons 
using them to the heaviest penalty which 
the Constitution provided for such an of- 
fence ; but he added, that he could not, as 
an honest man, having some experience of 
Government, assent to the doctrine that 
Government were not justified under any 
circumstances in availing themselves of the 
assistance of spies. ‘Though not strictly in 
explanation, the House would perhaps al- 
low him to give a complete contradiction 
to a statement which had been made by 
the hon. Member. He had, stated that 
the action brought by Redford against 
Captain Birley was a mock action. Was 
it possible to say anything more unjust 
towards the counsel employed in the pro- 
secution? Was it probable that the two 
honourable men who were employed by the 
plaintiff would have been parties to a 
mock action? The hon. Member said, 
that the evidence which Redford gave 
upon the trial was of a nature to confirm 
his suspicions that the action was a mock 
one. Now, it happened that Redford, 
being plaintiff, was not and could not be 
examined, and, therefore, the principal 
ground upon which the hon, Member rested 
his assertion was taken away. He begged 
to refer the House to the evidence given 
by a woman named Mary Dawson. She 
was asked, whether she saw stones thrown ; 
her reply was “ no.” She was asked whe- 
ther the people made any resistance. She 
replied, that they did not. She was asked, 
what the soldiery did. She replied, that 
they cut the people as soon as they came 
on the ground. She was asked, whether 
she saw any persons wounded, and she 
replied, that she did, and that she took 
fourteen wounded men into her house, and 
dressed their wounds, Was this, he would 
ask the House, the sort of wiiliete which 
would have been brought forward, if the 
object of the plaintiff had been to defeat 
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The Attorney General said, that the 
hon, persons who conducted the plaintiff's 
case were utterly incapable of being parties 
to a mock action, They were very zea- 
lous persons, and, feeling then as, they did 
now, that the transactions at Manchester 
required legal isvestigation, they took the 
utmost pains to bring forward the case in 
the best possible way. The hon, Member, 
in the observations which he made respect- 
ing the sentence which was passed upon 
him had shown himself to be completely 
misinformed, not only with respect to the 
general practice of the Judges, but with 
respect to their conduct in his particular 
case. It was remarkable that the hon. 
Member who objected so much to the em- 
ployment of spies upon other occasions 
should have made use of knowledge avow- 
edly obtained from a servant who had be- 
trayed the secrets of his master. 

An Hon, Member denied that Lord Sid- 
mouth had sent spies to Manchester in order 
to excite the people to outrage. The noble 
Lord was incapable of such conduct, The 
hon. Member talked of impeachment ; 
but he was sure that Lord Sidmouth would 
not shrink from any investigation of his 
conduct. Amongst the many virtues 
which his Lordship possessed was that of 
not shrinking from the defence of any act 
which he had done in the execution of his 
duty. 

Mr. Hunt said, it was unusual for 
Members to speak after the mover had re- 
plied. 

The Speaker said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber should consider whether the new mat- 
ter which he had introduced into his re- 
ply should not give those persons who 
were affected by his observations the privi- 
lege of speaking in explanation. 

Sir James Scarleit said, that the hon. 
member for Preston had alluded to a tri- 
umph which he supposed he had gained 
over him on a former occasion. He was 
quite unconscious of the circumstance ; 
but if the idea afforded the hon. Member 
any pleasure, he might continue to enjoy 
it. The hon. Member, however, was en- 
tirely mistaken in all the facts he had 
stated respecting the judgment of the 
Judges. He was astonished that a person 
of the hon. Gentleman's experience should 
suppose that the Judges would allow their 
clerks to know the result of their delibera- 
tions. He was sure, that if any Judge in 
England should be guilty of conduct so 
absurd and base, Mr. Justice Bayley would 
not be the man. He would unite: with 
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the hon. Member in praising the learning 
and integrity of that Judge. He con- 
ducted the hon. Member’s trial in a most 
impartial manner, The result of the trial 
was well known. With respect to his 
share in the proceedings, he would not say 
a word, because he was always unwilling 
to allude in that House to transactions 
in which he had been engaged as counsel. 

Mr. Hunt said, that he had not em- 
ployed the Judge’s clerk to betray the 
confidence of his master. If he had done 
so, he should have been as guilty as the 
persons he had been denouncing. 

The House divided on the previous | 
question: Ayes 206; Noes 31—Majority | 
175. 


List of the Nors. 
Macnamara, W. N. 
Milton, Lord 
Moreton, H. F. G. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
O’Connell, M. 
Paget, T. 

Phillips, C. M. 
Strickland, G, 
Tomes, J. 

Vernon, G. 
Vincent, Sir F. 
Walker, C. A. 
Warburton, H. 


Blackney, W. 
Blake, Sir F. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bouverie, Hon. D. P. 
Doyle, Sir J. M. 
Duncomhe, T. S. 
Dundas, T. 
Ellis, W. 

Ewart, W. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hoskins, K. 


James, W. Wilks, J. 
Johnston, J. Tellers. 
Lambert, J. S. Hunt, H. 
Lushington, Dr. Hume, J. 


ComMITTEE ON THE SILK TRADE.] 
Mr. George Bankes said, that, as a coun- 
terpoise to the great influence which the 
practical knowledge of the hon. member 
for Ipswich must of necessity give him in 
the Select Committee on the Silk Trade, 
he would move, that the name of Mr, 
Wynn Ellis, a Gentleman also extensively 
engaged in the Silk Trade, be added to 
the Committee. He also intended to move, 
that the names of Mr. Robinson and Mr. 
John Stanley be added to the Committee. 
He was aware that it might be alleged 
that some stagnation had already taken 
place in this trade, in consequence of the 
appointment of the Committee ; but he 
contended, that any degree of stagnation 
which had taken place was to be attributed, 
not to the Committee, but to the speech of 
the right hon. the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade, with which the concession 
of that Committee was accompanied. He 
considered that speech was calculated to do 
much mischief, and prevent, in no small 
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degree, the benefit which might otherwise 
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have been expected from the Committee; and, 
he entreated the right hon. Gentleman, if 
the Government had come toa determina~ 
tion on the subject, and only appointed the 
Committee to register that determination— 
he entreated him at once tostate the fact, and 
explain the measures he had in contempla- 
tion. In conclusion, he observed that, if 
the very reasonable proposition he was 
about to submit was refused, he should 
consider it quite clear that the silk trade 
had nothing of good to expect from the 
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' Committee. The hon. Member then moved, 


that Mr. Wynn Ellis be added to the 
Committee. 

Lord Althorp was not prepared to offer 
any opposition to this Motion. He would, 
however, object to the addition of the 
other two names, not from any personal 
feelings, but upon principle. It was very 
inconvenient to have names added to a 
Committee which had once been regularly 
and properly appointed, 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. George Bankes moved, that Mr. 
Robinson’s name be added to the Com- 
mittee. 

Negatived. 


Poor—ALLoTMENTS OF LANp.] Mr. 
Weyland had to propose a measure for the 
amelioration of the condition of the la- 
bouring classes of society, and when it was 
considered that he addressed a British 
House of Commons, he might with con- 
fidence, if it were necessary, call for a 
large share of their patience and attention. 
He very much lamented that the succes- 
sive Administrations who had governed 
the affairs of this country had been de- 
terred, by an exaggerated view of the dif- 
ficulties involved in the subject, from 
taking an enlarged and comprehensive 
view of the interests of this all-important 
class of the community, and from laying 
down fixed principles upon which their 
conduct towards them ought to be regu- 
lated. He did not state this as matter 
of accusation and reproach against these 
Administrations, and least of all against 
the present Government. He knew well 
the pressure under which they acted in 
that House, from what were called the 
great interests of the country, and that 
they were often precluded from adopting 
measures which their hearts and con- 
sciences would approve with respect to the 
labouring classes ; in fact, that they were 
too frequently compelled to pay exclusive 
attention to the pounds, neglecting the 
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pence—thereby reversing tlie old proverb, 


which concentrated the wisdom of ages, 
that if you will only take care of the 
pence, the pounds will take care of them- 
selves. There never was a more true 
axiom propounded in politics than this— 
that no commonwealth could be in a safe 
and satisfactory state which was not based 
upon the solid foundation of a labouring 
population, sound in morals, solvent in cir- 
cumstances, and happy in their temporal 
condition. To take upon this occasion 
only a financial view of the question—it 
was idle to talk of supporting the revenues 
of a great and industrious community by 
the mere contributions of the rich, or by 
the purchases they could make of taxed 
articles for consumption. It was the great 
mass of the people which ought always to 
be the great consumers, and who could 
alone be the solid supporters of the re- 
venues of any great state. The revenue 
of the British empire had decreased, and 
was still rapidly decreasing, and, on in- 
vestigating the heads under which the 
principle deficiency was to be found, it 
would be seen that the deficiency existed 
in those articles of general consumption of 
which a prospering and solvent people 
were the chief purchasers. If this was 
the melancholy fact, in what manner ought 
it to be met? He conceived the rule 
ought to be this—that, wherever the in- 
dustry, intelligence, and capital of any 
portion of the community, had built up for 
themselves a thriving and prosperous source 
of industry and employment, it ought to 
be considered by a paternal Legislature 
and Government as a vested interest not 
to be lightly dealt with upon mere general 
and theoretical principle, but nursed as a 
substantial acquisition, carrying on the 
community in its career of happiness and 
prosperity. But, as in a highly commer- 
cial country like the British empire it was 
impossible to carry out this principle in all 
its strictness, because the competition with 
articles grown or manufactured in coun- 
tries in a more simple state of society, and 
less highly taxed than our own, must in 
some degree prevail, the Legislature was 
reduced to a dilemma of some difticulty. 
It was clear, that, in proportion as these 
foreign articles came into competition with 
our own, the prices were reduced ; and 
although consumption, and often even do- 
mestic production was increased, it was 
always at the expense of a great reduction 
of the profits of stock, and the wages of la- 
bour ; and the result was, an operative 
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class more intensely worked and more 
scantily paid, producing turbulence, dis- 
content, and all the wretched consequences 
which had lately been exemplified in al- 
most every corner of the land. The com- 
forts of life, according to the scale upon 
which the general progress of society had 
taught the people to estimate them, were 
denied to the labouring class as the due 
return for their labour ; and the peace of 
society required that they should be made 
up from other sources. There were but 
two ways in which this compensation 
could be made, either by the degrading 
and debasing system of making up the 
deficiency of wages from the poor-rates, or 
by giving the people a more direct partici- 
pation in the produce of the soil. The 
first was morally bad, and politically insuf- 
ficient. The last, as experience had fully 
shown, was not only politically good, but 
was, perhaps, the only system still left, by 
which the moral welfare, the real inde- 
pendence, and the temporal happiness of 
the labourer might really be promoted. 
The measure he had to propose was a step, 
and he lamented to say, a short step in 
this desirable progress—but it was such a 
step as an humble individual like himself 
might hope to succeed in urging, in the ex- 
pectation that, should it be found a safe and 
a firm step, those who alone could have the 
power of forming a further progress, might 
at length betake themselves to that salu- 
tary course. He would endeavour to ex- 
plain, very briefly, the object of the mea- 
sure he had to propose to the House. As 
he understood that the introduction of it 
would not be opposed, he would not anti- 
cipate the objections which in a future 
stage might, perhaps, be made to the de- 
tails of the Bill. Within the last eighty 
years about 4,000 Acts of Enclosure had 
passed the Legislature, in very many of 
which allotments had been made for the 
benefit of the poor, which now, if not en- 
tirely useless, did at least produce much 
less benefit than they would confer, if in- 
dustrious cottagers of good character were 
allowed to occupy them at a fair rent, in 
such small portions as would enable them 
to bestow their superfluous time on the 
cultivation of them, and to carry home the 
produce to increase the comforts of their 
domestic establishments. He should not 
go beyond the truth in saying, that the 
occupation of three-fourths of an acre by 
an industrious cottager would just make 
this difference in his condition ; that, in- 


stead of being a dependent upon the parish 
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rates in case of accident, or of his having a 
large family of children, he would not 
only be able to subsist in comparative 
independence, but would have the means 
of training up his family in those habits of 
industry, sobriety, and self-dependence 
which heretofore formed so remarkable a 
feature in the character of our English 
peasantry. These were the main objects 
of the Bill which he now ventured to pro- 
pose to the House ; and, as he was not 
to be met by a negative from his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, he trusted that he 
should experience the same forbearance 
from those hon. Gentlemen who, too fre- 
quently opposed to measures of this de- 
scription, the strict and stringent principles 
of the science which they were pleased to 
call political economy. He venerated those 
principles in the abstract, and thought that 
no man whv presumed to meddle with po- 
litical affairs ought to be ignorant of them. 
But it was an indolent sort of statesman- 
ship that would apply them without in- 
quiry to our complicated state of society, 
the prosperity of which had been gradually 
built up before those principles were fully 
known and developed ; so that the chain 
which bound it together would be fatally 
shattered by the rude shock which the indis- 
criminate application of those principles 
would be liable to inflict. To Gentlemen 
of this way of thinking he would humbly 
submit a quotation from Lord Bacon, who 
said :— 

“‘ There are counsellors and statesmen which 
can make a small state great, and yet cannot 
fiddle —i. e. make fine speeches, nothing in 
substance, but in tone as the sounding brass 
and the tinkling cymbal ; as, on the other side, 
there will be found a great many that can 
fiddle very cunningly, but yet are so far from 
being able to make a small state great, as their 
gift lieth altogether the other way; to bring 
a great and flourishing state to ruin and decay. 
But let counsellors and governors be held in 
any degree negoliis pares able to manage af- 
fairs; be the workmen what they may, the 
work is the main object, that is the true great- 
ness of kingdoms and estates, and the means 
thereof.” 


If, then, the true greatness of kingdoms 
and estates depended upon a good moral 
and political condition of the mass of the 
people, it might be worth inquiry how far 

receding governments and Legislatures 
had or had not been a little too much ad- 
dicted to fiddling ; and, if so, whether the 
House now had not better throw away the 
violins and betake itself to the more serious 
and practical inquiries which the times de- 
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manded. He should beg to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill to authorise (in parishes 
inclosed under any act of Parliament) the 
letting of the poor allotments in small por- 
tions to industrious cottagers, and to ex- 
tend the provisions of the Acts 1st and “ind 
William 4th, cap. 42 and 59. 

Lord Althorp would we? till th Bill 
was in a printed forrs .» -. ' douse 
before he offered an opinion on its merits, 
without then pledging himself one way or 
the other as to its principle. 


West Inpies.] Mr. Burge wished 
to put a question to the noble Lord, the 
Under Secretary for the colonies, the answer 
to which would determine whether he should 
feel it necessary to make any further state- 
ments to the House respecting the distresses 
to which several of the West-India colonies 
were subject. From documents that had 
been laid on the Table, he found Jamaica, 
particularly, was the theatre of very severe 
distress, and had suffered most materially 
from the effects of the late rebellion, as well 
as from other causes. The aggravated 
misfortunes of the planters had produced 
intense anxiety. All who had property in 
the West Indies expected the immediate 
disclosure of some plan of relief for the 
colonies, without that restriction which 
they considered adverse to their rights and 
interests. 

Lord Althorp observed, that, as the hon. 
Gentleman had not made up his mind 
whether he would make his Motion or not, 
it was irregular to enter into argument. 

Mr. Burge was desirous of prefacing the 
question he had to propound, but, if he 
was precluded from going into argument 
by the regulations of the House, it was 
contrary to his wish to say or do anything 
irregular; he would, therefore, confine 
himself to the intended question, and ask 
the noble Lord whether the papers laid on 
the Table contained all the information of 
which his Majesty’s Government were in 
possession respecting the island of Jamaica 
and other colonies. 

Lord Howick had not the least hesita- 
tion in saying the papers contained all the 
information his Majesty's Government 
were in possession of respecting what had 
occurred on the Orders. of Council trans- 





mitted to the Governors of the West-India 
| colonies. The hon. Gentleman, looking at 
the dates, would see why there was no- 
‘thing in the papers about Jamaica. It 
_was impossible the packet by which they 
arrived could have brought information on 
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that subject. The papers contained all 
the information respecting the Orders in 
Council. There was also another class of 
correspondence relative to the state of feel- 
ing in Jamaica and other colonies. 

Mr. Burge, after what the noble Lord 
had said, would not insist upon pressing 
his general argument. At the same time, 
he could not avoid saying, it was of the 
greatest importance, that an opportunity 
should be afforded of looking into those 
documents as soon as possible, with a view 
of bringing the great question of the co- 
lonies under immediate consideration. At 
present, he would content himself with 
moving, that there be laid before the House 
copies of all despatches from the Governors 
of colonies, in answer to the letter of Lord 
Goderich, which accompanied the Order of 
Council of the 3rd of June. Also copies 
of despatches received from Jamaica up to 
the 10th of March. 

On the question being put, 

Mr. Baring would take advantage of 
that occasion to urge upon Ministers the 
pressing necessity of an immediate mea- 
sure of inquiry into the present lament- 
able condition of our West-Indian colonies, 
with a view to remedy. ‘That condition 
was such as could not much longer be per- 
mitted to exist, without the most fatal 
consequences, not only to the colonists 
themselves, but to the mother country ; 
and it was the bounden duty of the ex- 
ecutive not to delay a single hour in call- 
ing the attention of Parliament to its 
causes and consequences. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton also thought, that 
the House ought to enter upon an early 
discussion of the question of the West- 
India colonies. He thought, too, that 
they ought to enter on the consideration 
of the state of slavery in the colonies— 
always, of course, in combination with that 
of the compensation to be granted to the’ 
planters. He should himself, at a very 
early period, submit a Motion to the House 
on the question. The first object of that 
Motion would be, the state of slavery 
itself ; and the other, the means of get- 
ting rid of it altogether. 

Mr. Keith Douglas was likewise of opin- 
ion, that the House ought early to enter 
on the discussion of the question. He 
wished to know whether the noble Lord 
would allow them the opportunity of doing 
soon the further consideration of the 
Sugar Duties’ Bill? 
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Lord Althorp feared, that it would be 
inconvenient to do so in any stage of that | 
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Bill. He intended himself to introduce 
the discussion of the question in the course 
of the present Session, but he should not 
now state the plan he intended to propose. 

Mr. Hume said, that in the present state 
of the West-India colonies, they were 
affected by a want of credit. ew, he 
thought that the threats which had been 
held out to them by the Government were 
likely to destroy all the credit they did 
possess. Whatever plan the Ministers had 
in view—whatever punishment they in- 
tended to inflict—he thought no time 
should be lost in bringing it forward. 

Lord Howick agreed, that this question 
ought to have the earliest possible discus- 
sion. He was anxious for the discussion, 
if it were only for the purpose of answer- 
ing the unfounded assertions that had 
lately been made. He complained of those 
assertions ; he complained, too, of the hon. 
member for Middlesex talking of a threat. 
No threat had been used—nothing in the 
nature of a threat, There had been a 
promise of advantage to those colonies 
which might adopt certain measures the 
Government had recommended, but there 
had been no threat. The Government 
had laid down a principle. They wanted 
to relieve both the planter and the slave ; 
but they had used no threat. The hon. 
Member might have talked of threats, in 
allusion to the language which Mr. Can- 
ning had sometimes held towards the co- 
lonies; but the present Government had 
used no threats. The Government had 
offered a boon to those colonies who adopt- 
ed their recommendation. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he should not object 
to the second reading of the Sugar Bill 
this night, provided that, at the next 
stage of the Bill, an opportunity was 
given for the discussion of it. 

Mr. Burge insisted that, notwithstanding 
the positive denial of the noble Lord, 
threats had been held out by the Government 
towards the colonies. He thought that a 
promise of advantage to some was a threat 
to others. He must strongly urge on the 
Government the necessity of a speedy dis- 
cussion of this most important question. 

Mr. Labouchere merely wished to ob- 
serve, that, as the hon. Member (Mr. 
Fowell Buxton) had allowed that compen- 
sation was due to the planter, he very 
much wished the hon. Member would take 
an early opportunity of explaining himself 
as to the nature of that compensation, 

Mr. Baring thought it highly inexpe- 
dient that the subject should be delayed. 
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Lord Sandon said, that in the present 
circumstances of the colonies, this import. 
ant subject should be considered as speedily 
as possible, In the existing state of the 
West-India interests the question was one 
of life and death. 

Motion agreed to. 


FrrenpLy Socreties.] Mr. Wilks 
rose, to move for leave to bring in a Bill 
to amend the law relating to Friendly So- 
cieties, and to extend the time granted 
them for complying with the provisions of 
the 10th of George 4th. The permanent 
well-doing of these societies had already 
engaged the attention of Parliament on 
various occasions, and many hon. Gentle- 
men, especially the right hon. member for 
Exeter, and the hon. member for Col- 
chester, had devoted their kind and bene- 
volent exertions to mote the welfare of 
these wise and provident institutions. In 
the reign of his late Majesty, an Act of 
Parliament was passed for the regulation 
of these societies: he referred to the 10th 
George 4th, c. 56. Among the provisions 
of that Act, it was required, that all so- 
cieties previously existing, and which had 
not been previously enrolled should, with- 
in three years after the passing of that 
Act, comply with its provisions: It was 
required by the Act, that these societies 
should submit their articles to the Bar- 
rister appointed by the Act; and, after 
having obtained his sanction, they were 
then to apply to the Magistrates in Ses- 
sion, and, upon their approbation being 
e— they were to get the articles enrolled 

y the Clerk of the Peace. These arrange- 


‘ments had been complied with in many in- 


stances; but not without being accom- 
panied with much trouble and expense. 
There were, besides, many societies which 
had not complied with the provisions of 
the Act, and which were now exposed to 
utter ruin, unless some measure should be 
adopted to extend the time within which, 
by the provisions of the Act, articles must 
be enrolled. It was difficult to ascertain 
the number of societies in that situation ; 
but, according to returns made, there ap- 
peared to have been upwards of 19,000 
friendly societies existing in this country 
at the time of the passing of the Act ; 
that about 6,000 were previously enrolled, 
and it was believed that not more than 
2,000 societies had complied with the pro- 
visions of the Act; consequently, there 
were at this time upwards of 10,000 socie- 
ties which had not conformed to the provi- 
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sions of the Act, and which would be exclud- 
ed altogether from the advantages of their 
union, unless some measure of the kind he 
now proposed were adopted. Under these 
circumstances, he was persuaded the House 
would feel that it was desirable, not merely 
for the sake of these institutions, but for 
the welfare of the country, which was 
deeply and vitally interested in the pros-~ 
perity of the industrious classes, that some 
step should be taken to preserve and con- 
tinue so large a portion of these soci- 
eties, and the existence of which was now 
in so perilous a situation, In order to 
inspire the lower classes with that spirit of 
honest and honourable independence which 
these societies fostered and encouraged, and 
on which the stability and permanent welfare 
of this country so much depended, it was 
absolutely requisite that every endeavour 
should be made, to preserve the existence 
of these institutions. The difficulties, too, 
which were in the way of complying with 
the whole of the provisions of the Act en- 
titled the societies to considerable indul- 
gence. He understood that, on the part 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, no opposition 
was intended to be made to his Mo- 
tion: he should, therefore, content him- 
self by moving for leave to bring in a 
Bill to amend the Act 10th George the 
4th, cap. 56, by extending the time within 
which pre-existing friendly societies must 
conform to the provisions of that Act. It 
was extremely desirable that it should be 
understood, that all he had intended to 
propose was, simply an extension of the 
time allowed for the purpose of enrolment, 
and that those societies which had already 
complied with the provisions of the exist- 
ing Act would not be liable to make any 
new enrolment of their articles. It was 
also extremely desirable that it should be 
well understood throughout the country, 
that such a measure was about to be 
passed, in order to allay that apprehension 
which so extensively prevailed, that the 
funds of those societies which were not 
enrolled, and whose funds were invested in 
the savings’ banks, would become forfeited. 
This impression, he knew, was so strong 
in many places, that societies had actually 
withdrawn their money from the savings’ 
banks, had divided it among their mem- 
bers, and dissolved their institutions. In 
Buckinghamshire, within a week, no less 
than five societies sold their stock out of 
the funds under the apprehension, so 
utterly unfounded, that their property 
would be lost. Having it distinctly un- 
L2 
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derstood that the proposition which he had 
the honour to make was simply an exten- 
sion of time, he begged leave to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the Act 
of the 10th George 4th, cap. 56, relating 
to Friendly Societies. 

Sir Robert Peel hoped that if any hon. 
Member had any further Amendment or 
alteration to propose in the law relating 
to friendly societies, he would take the op- 
portunity which the discussion of the pro- 
posed Bill would afford. There had been 
so much legislation already upon the sub- 
ject, that the minds of the public were 
quite unsettled, and he, therefore, trusted, 
that this would be the last Bill they should 
have, at least for some time, on the regu- 
lation of societies of that class. 

Leave given, and Bill brought in and 
read a first time. 


Tue Cuo.era Morsus.} Mr. John 
Johnstone moved for a Select Committee, 
to inquire into the disease called Cholera 
Morbus, with power to call witnesses, and 
to present an Address to his Majesty, pray- 
ing for the removal of the Quarantine 
Laws, and other restrictions, which press 
upon the trade of the country.. The hon. 
Member declaredjhimself an anti-contagi- 
onist, and regretted the false notions which 
prevailed in the country on the subject. 
Considerable distress had been already oc- 
casioned to the commercial and manufac- 
turing interests, by the enforcement of the 
Quarantine Laws, and the Cholera Morbus 
had made this country a bugbear to the 
whole world. He objected to the mode in 
which the London Board of Health was 
constituted.. He thought there were too 
many medical men on the Board ; and he 
should like to have seen it composed, as 
the Edinburgh Board was, of the principal 
noblemen and gentlemen of the country, 
zs well as of medical men. The hon. 
Member concluded by proposing the Mo- 
tion which he had already described ; but 
there being no seconder, it, of course, fell to 
the ground, 


Sink Trape.] Mr Alderman Waith- 
man moved, pursuant to-notice, for an ac- 
count of the drawback. paid in each quar- 
ter, from 5th of January 1830, to 5th Ja- 
nuary 1832, upon the exportation of Bri- 
tish manufactured: silk goods; distin- 
guishing the amount. paid upon stuffs or 
ribbons of silk only, upon stuffs and 
ribbons of silk and cotton, and upon stuffs 


or ribbons of silk and worsted mixed, and 
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distinguishing London from the other 
ports ; also, a Return of all raw and waste 
silk imported, and entered for home con- 
sumption, in each year, from 1814 to 5th 
of January, 1832: distinguishing the im- 
portations from the East Indies, China, 
St. Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
Turkey, from other parts, and stating se- 
parately, each year, the quantity of raw, 
thrown, and waste, including knubs and 
husks, and the amount of duty separately : 
—and of the amount, each year, of the 
importation of manufactured goods which 
were not prohibited, but upon which a re- 
duction of duties took place, from 5th of 
January, 1826, to 5th of January, 1832 ; 
distinguishing those from the East Indies 
and China. He said, that it had been ob- 
jected to a part of the Motion, that it 
would be improper to expose the private 
affairs of individuals. But that was an 
objection of no weight, as he had in his 
pocket the names of all the persons who 
imported those goods, and an account of 
the quantities imported by them. 

Mr. Spring Rice objected to the last 
return, on the ground that no documents 
were in existence by which it could be 
made out. But, supposing it possible that 
such a return could be presented, he should 
oppose its production, because he did not 
think it fair to drag unnecessarily the 
private affairs of individuals before the 
House. 

Mr. Goulburn concurred with the hon. 
Gentleman in thinking, that the return 
ought not to be granted. 

Mr. Dixon could answer for the Scotch 
traders, who, he was sorry to say, had 
been much calumniated, that they were 
not afraid of having their names, and 
the amount. of their importations pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Robinson did not think it right that 
the. names of parties importing foreign 
goods should be kept secret ; and, if such 
was the desire of Government, they could 
not fail to be disappointed, because the 
Custom-house, List, which every person 
might see, contained an account of the 
quantity of goods imported, and the names 
of the. parties importing. 

Mr. Warburton said, it was quite im- 
possible to get at the names of the real 
owner of the goods imported. Great quan- 
tities were often imported in the name of 
brokers. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, he held 
in his hand a list of ten principal import- 
ers of foreign silk goods, whose annual 
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importation amounted to the value of 
250,000/. ; and among them there was but 
one broker, and he only imported to the 
value of 6,000/. The object he had in view 
in moving for the return was, to let the 
public know what amount of goods each 
house imported. He had often seen in a 
house which only imported to the value of 
3,000/. or 4,0001., foreign goods to the 
value of 20,000/. It was, therefore, plain, 
that smuggling to a considerable extent 
must be carried on. Indeed, it was con- 
sidered so much a matter of course, that 
the right hon. the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade, in a brilliant speech which 
he delivered to his constituents at Dover, 
took occasion to commend them for the 
dexterity and intrepidity with which they 
carried on a system of smuggling; and 
the right hon. Gentleman’s compliment 
was loudly cheered by his hearers. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson begged to assure 
the House, that the statement which drew 
forth the applause of his constituents at 
Dover was not of the nature described by 
the worthy Alderman. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, that he 
had no intention to misrepresent any state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman. He 
had seen the story in print ; but, after the 
right hon. Gentleman's contradiction, he 
was, of course, bound to suppose that it 
was an invention of the “ vile Press.” 

The Motion agreed to. 


Remedies against 
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MinutEs.} Petitions presented. By the Earl of SEFton, 
from 2,000 Inhabitants of Clerkenwell, for a Limitation of 
the Number of Hours of Employing Children in Factories : 
—By Lord Kenyon, from the Inhabitants of Waterford, 
against the proposed System of Education for Ireland, and 
by Viscount Lorton, from the Inhabitants of Drumlease 
to the same effect:—By the Earlof RopENn, from nine 

* Peers, and 4,100 of the Gentry, Clergy, and other Inhabit- 
ants of the County of Cork, against the. Repeal of the 
Union, against the Reform Bill, and calling upon the 

‘ House to support the Protestant Interest in Ireland :—By 
Lord K1nG, from the Freeholders, Landholders, and other 
Inhabitants of Donegore, Kilbride, Ballyeaston, and Ne- 
keen,"from the Reform Society, and other Inhabitants of 
Belfast, the Inhabitants of the Barony of Forth, Ter- 

* monfechin, Clogher, and Mayne, for the Abolition of. the 
Tithe System, and in favour of the New System of 
Education proposed for Ireland. 


REMEDIES AGAINST THF HunDRED.] 
The Duke of Richmond moved the second 
reading of a short Bill brought in to amend 
the Act granting remedies in case of out- 
rage against the Hundred. The Bill was 
introduced chiefly to supply the words 
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“threshing machines,” which were omit- 
ted inadvertently in Mr. Peel’s Act. 

Lord Ellenborough recommended that 
the whole of the law on this subject should 
be reviewed. He hoped the noble Duke 
would not confine himself to the correction 
of one error—the omission of the words 
‘threshing machines ”—but take the pre- 
sent very defective law into consideration. 

Viscount Melbourne said, there. was 
some misunderstanding on the subject. 
So far as he could say, the words alluded 
to were not left out by inadvertence. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, the noble 
Duke and the noble Viscount were at utter 
variance in their account of the present 
Act; the one insisting that the words 
‘threshing machines” were left out by 
inadvertence, while the other maintained 
that they were designedly omitted. As 
the noble Lords appeared to be so ignorant 
of the Bill, he hoped some noble Lord 
would move an amendment in the second 
stage. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that the 
noble Earl was mistaken in supposing that 
he and his noble friend were at variance. 
He did not refer to any measure of the 
present Ministry, but to a Bill introduced 
by Mr. Peel, where the words referred to 
were inadvertently left out. 

Lord Ellenborough, then, thought that 
it was full time to correct this inadvert- 
ence, and the sooner a [bill was brought 
in to make perfect the whole Act, the 
better. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
a revision of the law was most necessary. 
As the case now stood, any person, whose 
windows were demolished by a mob, had 
no remedy against the Hundred. He had 
suffered in that respect himself, and had 
consulted Counsel on the subject; but he 
was informed that he could have no remedy 
against the hundred, and he was compelled 
to put up with thedemolition of his property. 
He submitted, therefore, as it was quite 
possible that riots might be again re- 
newed, that the law should be altered, so 
that innocent parties might be enabled to 
obtain redress. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that this 
question should not be taken up as affect- 
ing only persons in high stations; for 
people in the middling classes were just as 
liable to have their shop or house windows 
broken by a mob as richer ‘individuals 
were. So far as he and his noble friend 
were concerned, they were able to get 
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their windows repaired, if they were broken 
during the progress of a riot; but those 
persons who could not so well afford to 
bear the loss should not be left without a 
remedy. They and their property had a 
right to a specific and precise protection. 

Viscount Melbourne said, he had no 
objection to extend the protection of the 
law to “threshing machines,” though he 
believed they were not left out inadvert- 
ently in the former Bill. He would not 
propose any alteration of the principle of 
Sir Robert Peel’s Bill, as he thought that 
the qualification of making the breaking 
felonious, as well as by violence, was ne- 
cessary. He had great doubts of the pru- 
dence of giving an easy remedy against 
the Hundred, masmuch as it tended to 
diminish the stimulus which every man 
should feel to protect his own property. 
He believed, if the idea had not prevailed, 
previous to a late occasion, that remedies 
against the Hundred were easily sustained, 
that more care would have been taken in 
not exposing windows to the violence of 
the mob. 

Lord Ellenborough said, the noble Vis- 
count made the necessity of protection 
being afforded more evident than ever. 
What he proposed tended to anything but 
the preservation of the public peace, and 
might lead to the loss of lives. He hoped 
the noble Lord would consider the subject 
well, and recollect, that outrages of this 
description proceeded from the most dis- 
gusting motives, and were committed by 
the most cowardly persons. If the noble 
Viscount was not induced to amend the 
Jaw himself, he at least requested that he 
would give notice when the present Bill was 
to be committed, in order that other noble 
Lords might have the opportunity of con- 
sidering whether it were desirable to pro- 
pose remedies or not. 

Viscount Melbourne said, he could not 
see in what manner the proposec Amend- 
ment would answer the purpose intend- 
ed by the noble Baron. It could not 
tend to repress any tumult: it merely was 
calculated to provide, that those who 
lived in the district, and had no means of 
preventing the riot, yet were to be called 
upon to pay for whatever damage chanced 
to be done. 

Bill read a second time. 


ZEMINDAR OF NozeED.] Lord Ellen- 
borough asked the noble Lord at the head 
of the Administration, whether he had 
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made up his mind as to the giving the 
consent of the Crown to the Bill before 
the House, relative to the claims of the 
Zemindar of Nozeed on the East-India 
Company ? 

Earl Grey replied, that he did not think 
that there was any occasion for the con- 
sent of the Crown in this case. The Bill 
had passed the Commons without any such 
consent having been given or called for 
there, and there was no occasion for it here. 
If there had been occasion for it, he should 
have been rather disposed to recommend 
its being given, on the principle that an 
opportunity should be afforded for a full 
and fair statement of the case. He had no 
objection to the noble Lord’s Motion, that 
the Company should be heard by Counsel 
against it. 

Lord Ellenborough was still of opinion, 
that the King’s consent was needful. He 
thought that matters of such importance 
as were contained in this Bill should not 
be introduced in the shape of a private 
Bill. He begged leave to refer to ‘* Hat- 
sel’s Precedents,” to show that, according 
to a standing Order of the Commons, the 
consent of the Crown was required in cases 
of this kind. He hoped, however, the 
House wonld have no objection to hear 
the Counsel of the East-India-Company 
against the Bill, on its second reading ; and 
he therefore moved, that they be heard on 
Wednesday next. 

Earl Grey said, there would be no ob- 
jection to hearing Counsel at the Bar a- 
gainst the second reading of the Bill: but, 
with regard to the other point, he believed 
that Hatsell referred to petitions from in- 
dividuals praying for public money; and 
if the noble Lord thought that they should 
have a similar Standing Order in this 
House, he might move for it on another 
occasion. 

Lord Ellenborough thought it highly 
expedient that there should be such an 
Order, but felt some hesitation in moving 
for it, without being pretty sure of a ma- 
jority of their Lordships in its favour, lest 
there should be a decision against it. He 
had sat for some time at the Board of 
Control, and knew that there was a great 
deal of jobbing speculations of this kind, in 
order to get an undue advantage of the 
Company. 

Lord Teynham objected to any undue 
protection being given to a rich Company 
against the claims of individuals. 

Lord Wharncliffe suggested, that every 
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case of this kind should rest on its own 
merits; and, as his noble friend had men- 
tioned a system of jobbing, he wished to 
enter a caveat against that statement, oper- 
ating as a prejudice against this particular 
claim. 

Lord Ellenborough agreed in what his 
noble friend had said, and thanked him 
for the caution. 

East India Company to be heard by 
Counsel against the Bill. 


Puuracities.| Lord Suffield stated, 
that he had several amendments to pro- 
pose in the Pluralities Bill, which stood 
for this evening. It was usual, in the 
other House of Parliament, to allow pro- 
posed amendments of this kind to be 
printed, so that they might come fully and 
fairly before the House in Committee, at 
the same time with the Bill. He should 
propose, therefore, that the committal of 
the Bill, which stood for to-night, should 
be postponed ; and that the Amendments 
should be printed in the meantime. 

Lord Ellenborough observed, that it was 
not according to the order of that House to 
have amendments printed before they were 
regularly proposed in the Committee, 

Earl Grey said, the practice in the Com- 
mons, when amendments of a very mate- 
rial description were to be proposed, was, 
to commit the Bill pro forma, and then to 
deliver in the amendments, on an under- 
standing that they were to be printed 
without any motion being made to that 
effect, so as to come before the House in 
Committee at the same time with the 
Bill. But he did not understand that 
such was the order and practice of that 
House. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that it was not 
the order of that House; and he should 
recommend that the usual course of busi- 
ness should be followed. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury did not 
mean to impute to the noble Lord (Suf- 
field) any want of courtesy, but he took 
him completely by surprise. He did not 
know what his Amendments were, but he 
could not consent to postpone the Com- 
mittee. The Bill had been lost last Ses- 
sion, after having gone to the Commons. 
The present Session was considerably ad- 
vanced, and he was apprehensive of further 
delay. 

The Bishop of London did not think 
that the case called for the adoption of any 
unusual course. The noble Baron might 
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propose his Amendments in the Commit- 
tee, and then, if they should be thought 
worthy of further consideration, they might 
be printed ; but he did not think that the 
committal of the Bill ought to be post- 
poned. 

Lord Suffield thought it his imperative 
duty to persistin endeavouring to have those 
Amendments printed ; and, since his sug- 
gestion was not agreed to, he would, on 
Monday next, introduce a separate Bill, 
having for its object to effect that in reality, 
which the present Bill, as it stood, only 
professed to do. 

Motion not pressed. 


Beteran Arratrs.] The Duke of 
Wellington rose, pursuant to notice, to 
call for certain documents, with a view to 
prove the inaccuracy of some statements 
in the late exposition of M. Perier, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, relative to the set- 
tlement of the affairs of Belgium after the 
late revolution. If these statements had 
appeared in the shape of ordinary news- 
paper representations or remarks, he should 
not have thought such a ground sufficient 
for giving their Lordships any trouble on 
the subject. But this was not an ordinary 
newspaper statement. It was an elaborate 
speech and exposition, delivered by the 
high authority of the French President of 
the Council, containing an account of the 
proceedings of the French and other go- 
vernments relative to the settlement of the 
affairs of Belgium; and he felt himself 
bound to say, that in that exposition there 
were some erroneous, and even false, repre- 
sentations, in which the Government of 
this country was nearly concerned. He 
thought it due to the honour of the Govern- 
ment of his Majesty, and to that of the 
governments of his Allies, to address a few 
words to their Lordships on the subject, 
and to call for documents which would 
show whether the imputations of M. Perier 
were deserved or not. He would begin by 
calling their Lordships’ attention to some 
passages of the speech on which he meant 
to comment; and the first was as follows: ~ 

‘“‘The revolution of Belgium broke out at 
the close of September, 1830; but such was, 
at that moment, the general conviction of all 
persons as to the advantages of maintaining 
peace, and, consequently, the respect due to 
treaties,that no one, at first, thought of seizing 
that revolution as an advanced position against 
the European system, nor of making use of it 
as an arm, menacing alike peace and the trea« 
ties on which it is based. Perhaps the French 
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government could then discover some embar= 
rassment. But the rapid march of events, and 
the sympathies suddenly awakened in favour 
of Belgium, the considerations of neighbour- 
hood, and the interests of frontiers, decided 
the government of the king to support the 
Belgian revolution, always by laying aside 
previously all idea of ambition, and, conse- 
quently avoiding all grounds of collision with 
the other powers. This was the means of ren- 
dering this protection efficacious to Belgium ; 
it was an opportunity of explaining fairly to 
Europe the true spirit of the revolution of July 
in its exterior relations. France of July was 
about to establish her diplomacy; upon this 
first step depended the nature of her relations 
with the other governments and people; in 
this was comprehended her futurity of peace 
or war. Well, then, gentlemen, the conduct 
of government at that epoch, in affording a 
pacific but efficacious support to the Belgians, 
was approved of by the country, salutary for 
Belgium, and decisive for the system of peace. 
Let us not lose sight of this point of departure, 
since the policy of government has had a con- 
tinual reference to it, and because it could not, 
at the present moment, be consistently re- 
proached for its fidelity to principles which 
had been unanimously recognized. Such was 
the well-understood interest of the revolution 
of July, in its material as well as its moral rela- 
tions; for if a war party had existed at that 
time, which—regardless of the horror of a revo- 
lution, whose moderation was its forcee—should 
have called for invasion and conquest, what 
could it have required, what would it have 
been able to accomplish, in the then military 
situation of France, after the dissolution of the 
royal guard, the dismissal of the Swiss, the 
division of our forces in Algiers and in Greece, 
and, lastly, the desertion organized by the spirit 
of party, and the employment of extraordinary 
troops in the west and south? The most de- 
clared advocates of war would then have been 
compelled to acknowledge (all other considera- 
tions out of the question) that the state of the 
army rendered this line of conduct absolutely 
necessary, even though a more enlightened 
policy had not pointed out the prudence of it. 
But, as it was, the government did not hesitate 
to declare, that it would regard as an act of 
hostility against itself the entry of foreign troops 
into Belgium. The promptitude of this decla- 
ration, and the firmness with which the esta- 
blished principle was defended, have been, I 
affirm without hesitation, the salvation of Bel- 
gium, and the foundation of her indepen- 
dence.” 

No man could read through that speech, 
nor, indeed, read any part of it, without 
seeing that, although M. Perier was, 
perhaps, deserving of the applause which 
was bestowed upon him, as being anxious 
to stay the revolutionary doctrines propa- 
gated by other French governments, yet 
it was calculated to promote that morbid 
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desire of conquest and aggrandizement, 
which, for the last forty years, had been so 
characteristic a feature of the history of 
France. There could be no other infer- 
ence drawn from it; and the disclaimer 
of the noble Earl of all design, on the part 
of France, to violate peace, could not 
weaken its impression, strengthened as it 
was by the passage which was intended 
as an apology for the expedition to Ancona, 
and still more by the tone in which M. 
Perier spoke of the close union between 
the French and English Governments. 
That union was spoken of as a matter of 
“necessity ” to England, as a mere ques- 
tion of ‘efticacy” to France; and that, 
too, in the teeth of the emphatic language 
of the noble Earl opposite, as to the mu- 
tual conviction of the two nations of the 
necessity of this friendly understanding. 
Now, he entertained as strong an opinion 
as the noble Earl himself of the advan- 
tages, nay, necessity, of a close union be- 
tween the English and French govern- 
ments, in order to maintain the general 
peace; but this conviction was second to 
his anxiety to preserve the honour and in- 
terests of England untarnished. While 
he told the noble Earl that his anxiety for 
a good understanding between the two 
countries was second only to his anxiety 
for the honour of the King’s Government, 
he would also tell him that if he hoped to 
preserve the peace of Europe by the cor- 
dial co-operation of France, he must not 
unite himself to that country singly, 
but in participation with the other great 
Powers of the continent. Let him take 
warning and counsel from the Ancona 
affair, which was but a comparatively 
trifling instance of a spirit evinced more 
and more by the events of every day, which 
was pregnant with disadvantage, if not 
dishonour, to this country, When he 
said that M. Perier’s speech tended to 
promote the morbid desire of the French 
for conquest and aggrandizement, he 
begged it clearly to be understood that no 
man was more anxious than he was to 
promote peace and union between France 
and England—that no man entertained 
a higher estimate of the immense re- 
sources, whether for peace or war, of the 
French people—that no man _ thought 
higher of their ability to avail themselves 
of their immense resources—that, in a 
word, no man was more ready to testify to 
the fact, that perhaps no nation on the 
earth excelled, if, indeed, it equalled, 
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France, in the possession of those virtues, 
talents, and resources, which were calcu- 
lated to render a people truly great and 
prosperous at home, and formidable and 
respected abroad. In these qualities, he 
repeated, France was, perhaps, more fa- 
voured than: any other country on the 
earth: but because she was so, he thought 
it the more bounden duty of an English 
Minister to preserve with jealous care the 
honour and interests of this country from 
French encroachment. Having made these 
general observations to prevent misunder- 
standing as to the motives with which he 
brought forward his Motion, he would at 
once proceed to call their attention to the 
objectionable paragraph of M. Perier’s 
speech which he had just read to them. 
He had stated that from that speech it 
would appear that the revolution of Bel- 
gium was the work of the French govern- 
ment. A simple statement of facts would 
show that this was not the case. The re- 
volution of France occurred, as they all 
knew, in July, 1830. As soon as its con- 
sequence was duly announced to the 
British Government, of which he was then 
a member, no time was lost in recognizing 
Louis Phillippe as king of the French—that 
is, in recognizing the principle of the re- 
volution, and of preserving the friendly 
understanding between the two countries 
entire. The change of the dynasty was 
fully and promptly acknowledged, and 
Louis Phillippe was admitted fully into all 
the treaties in force between the two 
countries, as also a party to all the treaties 
between this country and the other States 
of Europe. England took the lead among 
the other Powers in recommending the 
adoption of this friendly policy, and under 
the auspices of this Government, the 
French government of Louis Phillippe was 
recognized as a party to every existing 
obligation. This was important to bear in 
mind, for Louis Phillippe being admitted a 
party to these treaties, was necessarily 
bound by them; so that if, by his sub- 
sequent conduct, it appeared that there 
was any departure from their provisions, 
it followed that he had violated the terms 
on which his sovereignty was recognized. 
Now, he contended, that if M. Perier’s 
version of the conduct of the French go- 
vernment with respect to Belgium were 
the true one, Louis Phillippe had violated 
a condition of his recognition ; for among 
the treaties to which he was admitted, and 
by which he was bound, was one preserv- 
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ing the integrity of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands. He need hardly remind 
them, that by the Treaty of Peace of 1814, 
Belgium was made over to the king of 
Holland, and he need hardly remind them 
also that the king of France ‘was an im- 
portant party to that treaty. The man, 
therefore, who represented the king of the 
French as “ encouraging and promoting” 
the Revolution of Belgium represented 
that monarch as a violator of a solemn 
compact. He admitted that the king of 
the French had not violated that com- 
pact; but he appealed to their Lordships 
whether the statement which he had read 
did not in so many words represent him to 
have broken it. He repeated that the 
words of M. Perier were neither more nor 
less than a charge against his master of 
having violated a treaty to which he was a 
party; but he again repeated, that the 
error was M. Perier’s only. The papers 
for which he would move, would place this 
beyond a doubt, for they would make it 
evident that from the first moment of the 
breaking out of the Belgian Revolution in 
August, 1830, to the last moment of his 
quitting office, the French government 
had faithfully observed the treaty to which 
the five great Powers were parties, and 
which amalgamated Holland and Belgium, 
and that it had, in fact, acted the very 
reverse of what M. Perier had represented. 
One of these papers would show that the 
French Foreign Secretary had, at the very 
outset, disclaimed all interference with the 
affairs of Belgium ; so far from interfering 
or promoting the Belgian Revolution, the 
French government, on three different oc- 
casions, voluntarily, without the remotest 
solicitation on the part of the British Go- 
vernment, declared their willingness to 
co-operate in preventing its consequences. 
First, when the Prince of Orange entered 
Brussels ; they repeated their declaration 
when that prince left that place; and, last 
of all, when Prince Frederick made that 
attack on Brussels, in which he unfor- 
tunately failed. Indeed, the French go- 
vernment of the time rendered itself ob- 
noxious to the mouvement party by their 
conduct towards their brother revolu- 
tionists in the Netherlands, and, in the 
words of M. Perier, felt itself consequently 
much embarrassed. Nor was this all. 
The French government not only did not 
encourage the Belgian Revolution, but 
zealously offered to co-operate with the 
other Powers in preventing the separation 
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of Belgium from the sovereignty of the 
House of Orange. It expressed its anxiety 
to devise some means or another by which 
Belgium could be restored to the king of 
Holland, and was among the last of the 
parties to the Treaty of 1814, to despair 
of being able to effect that object. He 
spoke confidently on this head, having 
been then himself in office; and he had 
reason to know, that even after he had 
left office, the French government had ex- 
pressed to the British Minister its anxiety 
to attempt again the restoration of the so- 
vereignty of the House of Orange. There 
was to this effect a letter, of which the 
noble Earl and the French Ambassador 
could not be ignorant, written as well as 
he recollected, in the month of February. 
Without it, however, there were sufficient 
documents to prove that the allegations of 
M. Perier were wholly unfounded, and 
that France, so far from encouraging the 
Belgian Revolution, had done its utmost 
to avert its consequences. He was aware 
that the independence of Belgium was as- 
sumed as a preliminary condition, under 
the Conferences held for the settlement of 
the affairs of the Netherlands, under the 
direction of his noble friend (the Earl of 
Aberdeen) who was then Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs ; but this was not 
until the failure of Prince Frederick’s at- 
tack on Brussels had demonstrated the 
impossibility of preserving the union of 
Belgium and Holland. It was true—and 
this was the only transaction which could 
afford the slightest colouring to M. 
Perier’sstatement-—thatat that Conference 
the French Ambassador represented his 
government as opposed to all foreign in- 
terference by means of force, in the settle- 
ment of the Belgian question; and it was 
also true, that this communication was 
made before a despatch from the Hague 
requested our military aid to effect the re- 
conquest of the Belgian provinces by the 
king of the Netherlands. That aid the 
British Government at once refused, con- 
vinced that the peace of Europe could not 
be preserved, if other nations interfered 
with arms in the affairs of Belgium. But, 
in stating this, he most distinctly denied 
the assumption of M. Perier—namely, that 
other nations had evinced an intention of 
interfering by force. The British Govern- 
ment had no such intention, nor had any 
of the other Powers; and he would add, 
that the French Government knew that 
such was the fact. There was another cir- 
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cumstance which he considered very ma- 
terial in reference to these transactions, 
and one which, in a remarkable degree, 
evinced the feeling of the French govern- 
ment throughout the transaction—namely, 
that the French Minister admitted at once 
that Luxembourg stood on a different 
footing, inasmuch as it was part of the 
German Confederation; and while he ob- 
jected to the sending of troops into Bel- 
gium, he did not resist the despatch of an 
expedition to Luxembourg, should it be 
deemed necessary. It was known that 
the restoration of the House of Orange by 
a military force was impracticable, after 
the Dutch troops had been driven from 
Brussels. With these facts before their 
Lordships, he thought they must be of 
opinion that this was a case into which 
Parliament ought to inquire, by calling for 
the production of papers; and as a prece- 
dent for his Motion, he begged to refer 
the noble Earl to a proceeding of the same 
kind, in which he was himself concerned, 
when he procured the production of a do- 
cument to set right the conduct of this 
country in relation to a passage in the 
speech of the king of the French. He 
only required that that precedent should 
be followed in the present instance. He 
trusted he had succeeded in making evi- 
dent to their Lordships the positions for 
which he had been contending—namely, 
that the existing government of France 
was bound by the treaties into which 
former governments had entered: that 
under the influence of such a considera- 
tion, the king of the French had, during 
the time he had specified, avoided any en- 
couragement of the Belgian Revolution, 
and that the conduct of the then Govern- 
ment of this country was in perfect con- 
formity with the principles it professed. 
For the better and more indisputable es- 
tablishment of these truths, he hoped the 
noble Earl would agree to the production 
of the papers which he now wished to be 
produced; he would move, “ That an 
humble Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, to request his sm to give direc- 
tions that the following papers may be 
laid before this House :— 


“Copies or Extracts of the following de- 
spatches from the Earl of Aberdeen to Lord 
Stuart de Rothsay, G.C.B., his Majesty’s: 
Ambassador at Paris :— 


Dated Sept. 5, 1830. No. 50 
— 53, with the inclosures, 


Oct. 3 55 
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ae 58 
ree 61, with 4 inclosures. 
e+ 22 62 
24 63 
26 65, with2 inclosures.” 


“Copies or Extracts of the following de- 
spatches from Lord Stuart de Rothsay, G.C. 
B., to the Earl of Aberdeen :— 


Dated Aug. 30, 1830 No. 456 


-- 3! 462 
Sept. 3 467, extract. 
re 6 476 
10 486 
13 482 
17 497, extract. 
20 508 
‘ms 24 518 
Oct. 1 527 
ot 4 533 
8 540 
11 545 
15 552, extract. 
19 566 
25 576 
25 579 
25 580, extract. 
ass 29 583 
Nov. 6 609 
: 8 612 
8 613” 


Earl Grey trusted that his objecting to 
the Motion of the noble Duke would not 
Jead to the conclusion to which the noble 
Duke’s_ observations tended,—namely, 
that the honour and interests of the coun- 
try had been compromised by the state- 
ment of the French minister. He did not 
object to the statement which the noble 
Duke had made of the conduct of his 
Administration with respect to the settle- 
ment of Belgium,—on the contrary, he 
did not hesitate to bear his testimony in 
confirmation of it; and he trusted that 
the correctness of that statement being 
thus admitted by him, the noble Duke 
would not press his Motion, as the papers 
to which he had referred could not be pro- 
duced at this moment without detriment 
to the public service. He had heard much 
of the noble Duke’s speech with satisfac- 
tion, and to the principle laid down by 
the noble Duke as that which should re- 
gulate the general policy of this country 

_ \gwards France, he gave his ready assent. 
The noble Duke had acknowledged the 
necessity of a good understanding between 
the two countries to the preservation of the 
peace of Europe. He entirely concurred 
with him, and he also agreed with him 
that that good understandiug should ever 
be strictly consistent with the honour and 
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interest of this country. It had been his 
(Earl Grey’s) language on many occasions 
in that House, that the first object of an 
English Minister was the careful guardi- 
anship of the hopes and interests of Eng- 
land, and in repeating that sentiment then 

he would add, that it was on it he heaall 
the necessity of a close union between 
France and this country. If it could be 
shown that his official conduct at all com- 
promised the honour and interests of the 
country, he would (but not till then) ac- 
knowledge himself obnoxious to the cen- 
sure of Parliament and the public. He 
was confident that such was not the case, 
and that the warnings of the noble Duke 
—which he received in good part—were 
unnecessary. The noble Duke warned 
him against the consequences of attempt- 
ing to preserve the peace of Europe by a 
separate union with France. He agreed 
with the noble Duke, and had only to ob- 
serve, that all the other powers of Europe 
were parties and participators in the 
friendly understanding between the English 
and French Governments. With respect 
to the specific ground on which the noble 
Duke had founded his Motion, he begged 
leave to remind the noble Duke, that, while 
he admitted with him the high authority 
of M. Perier, and the consequent impor- 
tance of his views and opinions on poli- 
tical transactions affecting the peace of 
Europe, it was irregular to found any Mo- 
tion on any alleged statement of those 
views and opinions which might appear in 
the public prints, and whic ean not been 
officially communicated to the King’s Go- 
vernment. If every statement made in 
either Chamber were thus to be adopted 
as the ground of a discussion on its sub- 
ject matter, it was evident that great in- 
convenience, if not actually unpleasant 
consequences, must be the result. The 
probable accuracy or inaccuracy of the 
alleged report formed no part of the ques- 
tion. The noble Duke had indulged in 
some severe remarks on a newspaper ver- 
sion of M, Perier’ssentiments. He could 
not be expected to follow the noble Duke, 
for, supposing that he entirely agreed with 
the noble Duke as to the justice of his 
censures, he stood in that singular position 
relative to M. Perier, that he could not, 
consistently with courtesy and the usages 
of office, indulge in harsh comments. But 
he would admit to the noble Duke, that a 
careful examination of the correspondence 
to which he had referred warranted the 
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noble Duke’s interpretation of the actual 
conduct of the French government with 
reference to Belgium; and, as a conse- 
quence, he would admit that the inter- 
pretation of M. Perier was not correct. 
This was delicate ground, and he would 
not trench further upon it, the rather as he 
had no official reason to presume that the 
sentiments attributed to M. Perier in a 
newspaper speech were those of the French 
government. If the French government 
declared that it had provoked and encou- 
raged the Belgian revolution, there could 
be no doubt that the noble Duke’s’ in- 
ference was unanswerable, namely, that, 
in doing so, the French government had 
violated a solemn treaty. But he doubted 
whether the words attributed to M. Perier 
warranted such an interpretation, and he 
was inclined to believe that all the speaker 
meant was, that the French government 
had acted on the principle of preventing 
the armed interference of other powers. 
Be that as it might, he implicitly sub- 
scribed to the statement of facts given by 
the noble Duke. The French government, 
as the noble Duke had stated, so far from 
encouraging the Belgian revolution, had 
expressly disclaimed all interference in it, 
and had co-operated with the other powers 
in endeavouring to effect a re-union of 
Holland and Belgium. The conduct of 
the British Government at the time—if it 
was not presumption in him to offer his 
testimony to the noble Duke,—was enti- 
tled to his fullest approbation. The noble 
Duke could not be more anxious than he 
was to disclaim interference on the part, 
not only of this country but of France, in 
exciting the Belgian revolution, and in 
denying that any statement on the part of 
the French government to the other powers 
was a threat against an intended interfe- 
rence by force on their part. Nosuch in- 
terference was intended—no such threat 
was therefore warranted. Throughout the 
whole of the correspondence, although a 
strong dislike of foreign interference had 
been expressed, there had been nothing 
which would warrant the term ‘‘menace” 
being applied to any part of the conduct 
of the British Government. Under these 
circumstances, and having thus done jus- 
tice to the course which had been pur- 
sued, he trusted that some alteration would 
be made in the Motion of the noble Duke 
with respect to the papers he had moved 
for. In addition to this, he must observe, 
that the statement of the French minister 
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had been extremely general, and that it 
went solely to this—that the prompt and 
energetic interposition of the French go- 
vernment had effectually prevented any 
thing like foreign interference. It would 
be admitted, he thought, that if there had 
been a war in Belgium, it would have 
been scarcely possible for France to avoid 
becoming a party in it. He would then 
put this case merely hypothetically — 
namely, it might have been possible that 
representations had been made to other 
powers on the continent of the impossi- 
bility which the French government felt 
themselves under of remaining indifferent, 
in case of the occupation of Belgium by 
any one of these powers, and that this re- 
presentation might have been attended 
with the effect stated by the French mi- 
nister. He put this case totally as a hy- 
pothetic one, but also as one which, if cor- 
rect, would be an additional argument 
against the necessity of the present Mo- 
tion, as the declaration of the French 
minister, if intended against this country 
particularly, was not such as could be so 
understood in any assembly. Were this 
Motion, then, to be persevered in, it was 
probable thatstill further disclosures would 
be required with respect to other powers. 
With regard to the particular papers re- 
quired by the noble Duke, he, in conse- 
quence of the noble Duke’s application, 
had looked through the whole of the pa- 
pers connected with this correspondence, 
and he would repeat, that the noble Duke 
was borne out by that correspondence in 
his statement of every thing which had 
occurred while he was at the head of his 
Majesty’s Government.’ He hoped that 
this would satisfy the noble Duke; but, 
besides this, he must say, that, in the pro- 
duction of these papers there was much to 
create danger, and he (Earl Grey) was also 
sure that there were many papers amongst 
them which the noble Duke would not de- 
sire to see made public. In fact, this was 
proved by the noble Duke’s not asking for 
all the papers, but, instead of them desi- 
ring extracts, thereby admitting that there 
were some which ought not to be made 
public. Some of them affected individuals, 
whose names or whose conduct could not 
be touched upon. Furthermore, although 
the Motion was only directed to what had 
occurred during the period the noble Duke 
had been in office, it should be borne in 
mind that. what had taken place then, was 
only the commencement of a long and 
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arduous course of negotiation, which had 
not as yet been brought to a conclusion, 
and with respect to which, under all the 
circumstances, no disclosures could with 
safety be made; nor, indeed, had any 
Government, in any similar case, been ever 
called upon to make disclosures. These 
were shortly his reasons for not wishing to 
accede to the present Motion. But the 
noble Duke had said, that he (Earl Grey) 
had adopted a similar course on the occa- 
sion of the speech of the king of the 
French, by coming down with a statement 
of what had occurred. Upon that occa- 
sion, he (Earl Grey) had taken his Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure, and had laid before the 
House the convention which had been en- 
tered into, and the protocols of the Ple- 
nipotentiaries. That, however, was a case 
totally different from the present. The 
speech was not that of a minister in one 
of the Chambers, but an authentic docu- 
ment; being the speech of the French 
king from the throne, and made not merely 
to France, but to all Europe. On that oc- 
casion, he (Earl Grey) had thought it 
fitting that such a statement so made 
should be set right in the eye of the pub- 
lic. That also referred but to one cir- 
cumstance, whereas the present Motion 
had reference to a detailed correspondence 
which it would be inconvenient to lay be- 
fore the public. He would also say, that 
this speech of the French minister did not 
need such a Motion as the present, and 
there was a precedent in his (Earl Grey’s) 
own conduct which would show how he 
had acted. For instance, a statement had 
been made by a French minister, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, of what he (Earl 
Grey) had said in that House, which was 
in direct contradiction of what he actually 
did say. This alone ought to be a proof 
of the inconvenience of resorting to such 
motions as the present. He had said in 
that House, in the course of his speech, 
that it would have been the desire of this 
country to replace the House of Orange 
on the throne of Belgium, as being most 
conducive at the time to the peace of 
Europe. But he (Earl Grey) did not feel 
it necessary, on account of the misrepre- 
sentation in the Chamber of Deputies, to 
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expressions used by General Sebastiani. 
The noble Duke had then supported him, 
(Earl Grey) by saying, that reference 
should never be made to speeches, but to 
authentic documents, by which alone go- 
vernments were to be judged. The noble 
Duke, then, he thought, might be satis- 
fied with this acknowledgment, and he 
might be sure that the character of his 
Government was maintained, as there was 
now the distinct declaration that no armed 
intervention, or other proceeding, incon- 
sistent with professions of non-interference, 
had been projected by the Government of 
this country during the noble Duke’s Go- 
vernment. Having said thus much, he 
trusted that the noble Duke would not feel 
it necessary to press his Motion any fur- 
ther. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that if he 
were not satisfied, which he was, he assured 
the noble Earl that his declaration that to 
produce these papers would be inconveni- 
ent to his Majesty’s Government, would 
alone be enough to induce him to with- 
draw his Motion, and he would, therefore, 
with the leave of the House, doso. At 
the same time he must address a few 
words to the House, It was certainly 
true, that the speech to which he had 
alluded, was but the speech of a minister 
in one of the chambers, but it was also 
true, that it had appeared in a manner and 
in a shape in which no speech of any Mi- 
nister of this country had ever before been 
circulated. When the noble Earl had 
come down with the documents respecting 
the French king’s speech, it was true he 
had done so by the King’s command, but 
there. was also another answer to that 
speech in a letter written by the Prince of 
Orange, on his leaving this country in the 
month of January. Having said thus 
much as to the documents, he would now 
say one word as to any threat having been 
held out in any quarter. On looking over 
all the correspondence of the time, it would 
be seen that this Government had been 
not only on terms of friendship with the 
French ministry, but also with the minis- 
ters of all the Allies in Europe; and if 
there had been any intention hostile to 
France, or any jealousy felt in France of 


come down and make it the subject of a | such an intention, the Government here 


motion or even an explanation. 


He had | must have known it. 


But he (the Duke 


done this too, on the authority of the no- | of Wellington) had no recollection of any 
ble Duke himself, when a noble Earl | intention on the part of any of the Powers 


(Earl Vane) at the Table had attacked him 
in his usual strain, with reference to some 
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to interfere in the Belgian revolution, or 
of any intention, or intimation of an inten- 
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tion, on the part of France, to resist them. 
He would only add, that he was pleased 
at what had taken place during the discus- 
sion, and he begged leave to withdraw his 
Motion. 


Priuratitties Bitt.] The Archbishop 
of Canterbury moved, that their Lordships 
should go into Committee on the Plurali- 
ties Bill. 

Lord Suffield observed, that there were 
several points of this Bill to which he 
entertained objections. He did not wish 
to see the privilege taken away which the 
chaplaincy to the peerage conferred, and 
which he knew to be useful in many re- 
spects. He thought the Bill would be a 
great injury to individual rights, and would 
he no benefit to the Church. He thought 
it would not be a benefit to the poorer 
clergy, nor would it be so destructive of 
pluralities as it was generally believed. 
The Bill, in his opinion, did not do what 
it professed to do, and it did that which it 
ought not to do, so that he could call it 
(and he used the expression without the 
slightest wish to offend the most reverend 
Prelate) nothing but the grossest delusion. 
It was far from his wish to attribute to the 
most reverend Prelate the desire to render 
it so. Who were the advisers of the most 
reverend Prelate who had framed the Bill 
he could not possibly tell, but certainly 
they had led the most reverend Prelate 
into producing what, he must repeat, ap- 
peared to him a gross delusion. The 
provision ¢ against the power of the Bishop 
of Norwich to erect. small pluralities was 
highly objectionable, because in that dio- 
cess most of the parishes did not exceed 
1,000 acres, and did not produce more 
than from 801. to LOO/. a year; and the 
churches were so close, that a clergyman 
could with ease officiate in more than one, 
and thus obtain what would be a decent 
provision. No man was more friendly to 
the Church than he was, and church pro- 
perty, he conceived, ought to be preserved 
and devoted to religious purposes. But 
this Bill passed over the abuse of the union 
of large livings, while it limited that of 
small ones. The principle on which he 
wished to go, was that of value, and he 
would give to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, as head of the church, and to the 
other Bishops, particularly to the Bishop 
of Norwich, large discretionary powers, as 
to the granting of pluralities ; but he would 
restrain all these pluralities within certain 
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limits as to the exercise of their power. 
He would not allow them to grant plurali- 
ties of a greater amount than 300/. a year, 
but he would have a strict return of all 
higher benefices. He did not make these 
observations in hostility to the Church, for 
he was one of its most zealous friends. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that the Bill was 
of an important character, and he was ex- 
tremely desirous of stating his opinions 
upon it; it contained many provisions 
which were very objectionable. These 
might perhaps be obviated in the Com- 
mittee, and he would therefore wish for 
time, in order to the full understanding 
of the measure. He hoped there would 
be no objection to postpone the Committee 
for two or three days, as he had been in 
that House on judicial matters since ten 
that morning, and he was not capable now 
of entering upon the Bill. 

Lord Holland was surprised to hear the 
request of the noble and learned Lord, for 
the last time the subject was under dis- 
cussion, he declared he would take ne 
more cognizance of it, but leave the Church 
to take care of itself; and now the noble 
and learned Lord asked for two or three 
days, because he could not attend the 
Committee that evening. 

The Earl of Eldon did not object to the 
noble Lord’s wit at his expense, as he was 
happy to find the noble Lord would, upon 
any terms, recognize so humble a being as 
himself in that House. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, 
that he stood in a very difficult situation, 
for on the one hand he had the highest 
authority for doing what he did, while on 
the other he was told that his Bill was a 
gross delusion. That assertion threw dis- 
credit on the author of the Bill. At least 
it threw discredit on his understanding, 
that he should adopt the labours of men 
who only wished to practice a gross delu- 
sion. It was said that the Bill would 
operate badly upon the interests of the 
poorer clergy, and particularly on the 
poorer clergy of the diocese of Norwich. 
The noble Lord was mistaken as to the 
intentions and provisions of the Bill, with 
regard to the clergy of Norwich. The 
Bishop of that diocese, had with pleasure 
given up his right, and expressed his satis- 
faction at the provisions of the Bill, while 
the noble Lord (Lord Suffield) held an 
opinion quite the reverse. He had not 
heard any of the noble Lord’s objections 
before to night, and he did not precisely 
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comprehend them now. The noble Lord’s 
observations were a little confused on this 
subject; and as he did not enter into any 
particulars of the plan he wished to pro- 
pose, it was impossible to answer his 
objections. Whatever course noble Lords 
might desire to pursue, in order to discuss 
this measure, he should be prepared to 
agree to. It was his (the Archbishop’s) 
wish to hear every objection that might be 
entertained, and his desire was, consist- 
ently with the rules of the House, to afford 
an opportunity for this being done. He 
apprehended, the Committee was the best 
stage for the purpose, and intended him- 
self to propose one or two Amendments, 
and afterwards a day might be fixed for 
the discussion of the whole subject. 

Lord Suffield said, that if he had fallen 
into any confusion, it was owing to the 
want of ability, and not inclination. He 
should at a future stage endeavour to make 
his objections intelligible to their Lord- 
ships. His wish was to go into Committee 
to have the whole subject discussed. 

The Bishop of London rose merely for 
the purpose of correcting an erroneous 
impression which had gone abroad, that 
the holders of small benefices would be 
injured by the Bill. In his opinion it 
would have the contrary effect ; inasmuch 
as it would enable the poor clergyman to 
hold two livings without a dispensation, 
the expense of procuring which was now 
considerable. At the same time he must 
say, that he felt some objections to the 
Bill, but these might be obviated in Com- 
mittee. He did not think that the noble 
Lord ought to be censured for his objec- 
tions, for when noble Lords suggested 
objections of this sort, it should be taken 
for granted that they did so for the ad- 
vantage of the Church. He gave the 
noble Lord the credit of having done so in 
the present instance. He only regretted 
that an earlier opportunity had not been 
. taken to state these objections, so that 
they might be discussed in time to allow 
the Bill to pass in the present Session ; 
for if a measure of this kind was brought 
‘in—was suffered to be several weeks be- 
fore the House—but was not passed 
through Parliament, and that course was 
pursued from year to year, the public 
would believe that they were in a con- 
spiracy to defeat the real intention of the 
Bill, which was to restrain, if not toabolish, 
pluralities of benefices. 

Lord Ellenborough thought, that in 
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justice to the right reverend Prelate, who 
had taken so much trouble with this Bill, 
some day ought to be fixed upon when it 
might be brought forward for discussion, 
and he hoped their Lordships would fix 
the day, and that there should be no dis- 
appointment. 

Lord King agreed with his noble friend, 
that the standard of value ought to be 
taken in preference to the standard of 
distance, so that two or more rich livings 
should not be held together by the same 
individual. For instance, Stanhope and 
Winwick, in Lincolnshire, of 7,0002. a 
year, might both be held under this Bill, 
as in fact they were at present. If the 
standard of distance alone were taken, a 
clergyman who looked to a private patron 
might be utterly unable to obtain two 
livings from that patron, whose estates 
might lie scattered all over the country, 
while a clergyman who looked to the 
patronage of the Bishops would be sure to 
obtain that advantage, as almost all the 
patronage of a Bishop lay within the limits 
of his own diocese, and both these livings, 
if the standard of value was not adopted, 
might be rich livings. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury begged 
to be permitted to say one word as to the 
possibility of holding large livings under 
this Bill. The noble Lord who had spoken 
of this had made no allusion to the power 
vested in the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who under the Bill was to have the power 
of giving a dispensation, or a licence for 
the holding of more than one living. By 
the Bill his powers, hitherto doubtful, 
would be settled ; and when he accepted 
this power under the Bill, he did so under 
a responsibility, which it was not at all 
likely he wonld violate. 

Lord Suffield meant no discourtesy, nor 
had he an opportunity before to-night of 
stating his sentiments respecting this mea- 
sure; but unless the standard of value 
were adopted, it would be quite possible 
under this Bill for the same person to hold 
the Bishopric of Winchester, the Deanery 
of Durham, the Rectory of Stanhope, and 
the Rectory of Winwick, the richest living 
in England. 

Lord Kenyon said, that with all due 
deference and respect for the right rev. 
Prelate he must object to the discretion 
which was given by this Bill to him in 
respect of the dispensing power. What 
he anxiously wished for was, that a better 
provision should be made for the poorer 
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clergy, who were laborious and exemplary | he might manifest, must necessarily be 
characters. At the same time he must | disinterested, as the Bill went to limit his 
express his surprise at the eagerness dis- | own patronage. He begged at the same 
played by the right rev. Prelate opposite | time to observe, that the number of epis- 
(the Bishop of London) in supporting a| copal was very small, compared with the 
measure of this description, which went | number of lay pluralists. 

to prevent in future others from holding | Bill committed pro forma, to be re- 
pluralities, when he had himself held at committed on a future day. 

the same time a large living in London, | Pe Renae 

and another in a distant part of the 

villa P HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, he Friday, March 16, 1832. 
regretted that his noble friend who had MINUTES.] Bills brought in. By Mr. Sprine Rice, to con- 
just spoken had fallen into the error of | _ tinue, fora time to be limited, an Act of the 54th of King 

om 4 : ; | George 5rd, for rendering the Payment of Creditors mor 
thinking that this Bill would not maprore equal and _ in Scotland :—By Mr. tnemmee, 
the condition of the poorer clergy, but he | _ to effectuate the Service of Process issuing from the Courts 
regretted still more the allusion to his| of —— and Exchequer in England and Ireland re- 
: ° R spectively. 
right rev. friend, which he thought was | petums ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Mauntce O’Con- 


most ungenerous. He could take upon| next, Copies of the Orders in Council. of 20th February 
H 1 servation and 5th March, 1831, for the Administration of Justice in 

rey to anys sages Pil the “ li ° f British Guiana, Trinidad and St. Lucia. 

that if the duties of all the pluralities Of | petitions presented. By Mr. CALLaGHAN, from certain 


England were as well performed as the two | _ Solicitors of Cork, in favour of the Equity Process, Ireland 
. % Bill:—By Mr. Lams, from the Inhabitants of Dungarvon, 
parishes alluded to, there could be no ob-| 5.5. Repeal of all Tolls on the line of Road from Water- 


jection made as to pluralities. ford to Cork:—By Mr. Heywoop, from 755 Operatives 

Lord Kenyon wished to explain. He| + es _ shee someet “| wgey’ ai 
did not mean to assert that the discretion | Chitdren employed in Factories. 
vested in the Archbishop of Canterbury 
would be abused. Nothing was further} Epucation (IrExLAND.)] Mr. Shaw 
from his intention than to question the | rose to present a Petition from the county 
manner in which the duties of the two | of Cork, signed by upwards of 4,000 of 
parishes had been performed whilst the | the Nobility, Gentry, and all the most in- 
right rev. Prelate had been the incumbent. | fluential men in the county, against the 
He, however, thought it strange that the | proposed system of Education in Ireland. 
right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of London) | He also held in his hand three other pe- 
should now be so eager to prevent the | titions of the same character, one of them 
union of small livings, when he recollected | signed by one Archbishop, seventeen 
that the right rev. Prelate had himself been | Bishops and above 13,000 of the most 
the possessor of a large union. respectable Protestant Clergy and laymen 

The Bishop of London said, that before | of every denomination in Ireland. He 
he had accepted the Rectory of Bishops- | was prepared to contend that the right 
gate, he had laid out more upon the | hon. Secretary and the Solicitor Gene- 
Rectory of Chesterford than would have | ral had misunderstood the opposition of 
purchased the advowson of it. He had | the petitioners to this measure. It 
kept one curate at that parish, and had | was stated, by those hon. Gentlemen, 
two in his London parish, whether he | that they opposed the use of extracts from 
was in town or not. Under thesecircum- | the Bible in schools, This was not the 
stances, he had not had much scruple of | case; they did not object to the use of 
conscience in accepting both livings; but | extracts as extracts, but they would not 
even if he had been wrong, that did not | consent to their substitution for the whole. 
afford a reason why he should wish the | The allegation of the petitioners was, that 
same erroneous system to be continued. | ‘‘ the substitution of any part for the en- 
He was in favour of the present Bill, be- | tire Word of God was, in their judgment, 
cause it was a step towards the restraint | inconsistent with their principles and obli- 
of pluralities, and because the line it! gations as Christians and Protestants ;” 
adopted was in conformity with the ancient | and this was at once the answer to all the 
canons of the Church. He could not con- | arguments of the other side, founded upon 
ceive upon what ground he was charged | the Reports of former Commissions, com- 
with an eager support of this Bill; as yet | posed of any of the friends of scriptural 
he had not shown any, and what hereafter | education—that though they might admit 
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of extracts, they never for a moment con- 
templated their substitution for the whole 
Bible; they had no objection to extracts 
joined with other books of religious, mo- 
ral, and literary instruction being, as it 
were, a part of the superstructure of edu- 
cation, but they would resolutely maintain 
that its foundation must be laid in the 
pure, the simple, the entire Word of God. 
The proof that this was no fanciful dis- 
tinction was, that what the right hon. 
Secretary, in his official letter, designated 
*“ the vital defect of the former system,” 
and announccd as the ground on which par- 
liamentary aid was withdrawn from the So- 
ciety was, that the Bible was required to be 
admitted into the schools, and the point of 
distinction, which he relied upon as the es- 
sential excellence of his own system, was, 
that the Bible should beexcluded. Again it 
was said, that the opponents of this measure 
charged the Government with having had 
for their object to deprive the children of 
Protestants of the Bible. He never heard 
imputed to the professors of any religion, 
or to those who professed no religion, with 
the exception of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion, that they were anxious to keep 
the Bible from the people; and he re- 
joiced to think that the time had come 
when that doctrine could not justly be 
attributed even to all Roman Catholics, 
inasmuch as a large proportion of their 
laity would not longer submit to the spirit- 
ual bondage of being deprived of that gift, 
the dearest birthright of all Christian men. 
The Government was not charged with the 
desire of taking away the Bible, but with 
being indifferent as to whether or not that 
should be the result of their measure. The 
Ministers were willing to sacrifice that 
which should be the principle of every Pro- 
testant and Christian Government to a low 
expediency, hoping to satisfy the unreason- 
able clamour of one party, and greatly 
miscalculating the feelings of the other. 
The great mistake of the Ministers was as 
he had heard it said, that ‘‘ they measured 
the Protestantism of Great Britain by their 
own.” It was this fatal course of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers which justified the ex- 
pression he had used elsewhere, though it 
had been cavilled at in the House; that 
the same principles which bound them to 
“‘ obey their rulers in all things lawful” 
would also induce them, when a sense of 
paramount duty obliged them, to oppose 
them even though only to oppose them 
lawfully. There was but one quality 
VOL, XI. {Stic 
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in the whole’system proposed, which ‘he 
could regard with satisfaction, and that 
was, that it carried within itself the seeds 
of its own destruction. The right hon. 
Gentleman called it but an experiment, 
and it had already failed: in the proof of 
this, he (Mr. Shaw) need only refer to 
two points in the right hon. Gentleman's 
letter—the first, in which he stated that 
the object of the Government was to pro- 
mote a‘ combined” education—the se- 
cond, that the Board would invariably re- 
quire as a condition not to be departed 
from, that local funds should be raised, 
upon which any aid from the public would 
be dependent. Without inquiring whe- 
ther the opponents of the plan were 
right or wrong, must it not be plain, 
even to Ministers themselves, that in these 
two respects the plan must fail? Could 
they expect a united education, when the 
Protestants of Ireland were nearly unani- 
mous in their opposition to the scheme, 
or that local funds would be raised to sup- 
port a system against which at least nine- 
teen-twentieths of those who had hereto- 
fore contributed local funds for the pur- 
poses of the education of the poor, had al- 
ready protested? Of the Irish Bishops 
seventeen had recorded their opinions 
against it, and not one in its favour, ex- 
cept that distinguished Prelate, who was 
nominated a Member of the Board, of 
whom, personally, he desired to speak 
with every respect, whose silent acquies- 
cence might almost be accounted for on 
personal grounds. The Presbyterian 
member of the new Commission was ‘the 
solitary exception to the determined op- 
position of the whole Synod of Ulster, 
and not one Protestant minister of religion 
in Ireland had raised his voice in support of 
the Government plan, save those whom 
the Government themselves had selected 
to putin the enviable situation of being op- 
posed to all the friends with whom they 
had hitherto been in the habit of co-oper- 
ating. He denied that therewas anything 
political in the character of the opposition 
made to this heterogeneous system: wit- 
ness the two noble Lords opposite (Lord 
Sandon and Lord Robert Grosvenor), sup- 
porters of his Majesty’s Government, who 
were on that night charged with the pre- 
sentation of petitions similar in their prayer 
to those he had presented. | He would ap- 
peal to the members for the county of 
Cork, who sat on the same side of the 
— whether, in that county, this ques- 
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tion had not united persons who on no 
political subject were ever found to agree ; 
and he would unhesitatingly declare that, 
among 200,000 signatures attached to 
petitions which he had now submitted to 
the consideration of the House, there 
would be found Protestants of all denomi- 
nations, and persons of all political parties, 
having united upon this occasion, on no 
ground of worldly policy, but, in their own 
words, “desiring to express a dutiful sub- 
mission, as Christians, to all measures of 
merely temporal interest, which the wisdom 
of the Legislature might adopt ; but, feel- 
ing that when any measures were proposed 
directly at variance with the principles of 
their religion and their duty to their God, 
they were bound by an authority superior 
to all human wisdom, and all human power, 
not to acquiesce in them.” 

Sir Robert Inglis said, he might, 
perhaps be allowed to call the attention 
of the House to the petition of the 
Archbishop, Bishops, Protestant clergy, 
and Protestant laymen of Ireland, which 
had just been presented by the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin; and the very 
importance of the subject which it em- 
braced, he should have thought would 
have commanded the fullest attendance of 
hon. Members. He did not complain of 
no Member of his Majesty’s Cabinet being 
present; but seeing the hon. and learned 
Gentleman in his place, who was_ the 
Representative of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, so far as Ireland was concerned, he 
certainly wished to call his serious atten- 
tion to the prayer of these petitions of the 
clergy of Ireland which had just been laid 
on the Table, because he felt that he (Mr. 
Crampton) was the person whom the House 
had a right to look to for some information 
upon the subject now before them. As 
a general principle, he objected to entering 
into discussions upon the presentations of 
petitions; but he regarded this as a case 
not only deserving of an exception from 
the general rule, but as one which de- 
manded the immediate attention of the 
House; for he apprehended that, if at any 
time, and upon any subject, it were fitting 
that the discussion should be taken upon 
this great question, it was then. It was more 
especially requisite that this should be 
done, when it was remembered that his 
hon. and learned friend gave notice of his 
intention to present these petitions some 
time since, and that that notice had been 
renewed from day to day for a consider- 
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able period. There were circumstances 
which induced him to occupy the House 
for a very short time, and there was one 
point particularly to which he meant to 
refer, and upon which no answer whatever 
had been received. It had been alleged 
as the great objection to the plan of edu- 
cation recently introduced into Ireland, 
that the Bible was excluded from the 
schools. This objection had, on the other 
hand, been met by a denial on the part of 
those who supported the present system. 
He would ask the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite, if, upon any of the four 
days devoted to the general education of 
the children, any boy, or master, or teacher 
should introduce the Bible into the school, 
whether such a circumstance would not be 
considered as a violation of the rules of 
the school, and, consequently, involve the 
individual in an offence against the prin- 
ciple upon which the schools were esta- 
blished? The hon. and learned Geutle- 
man expressed his dissent significantly, 
though not by words; therefore he would, 
perhaps, state how far the Bible might be 
introduced into the schools by any master, 
whether he were an Episcopalian, a Roman 
Catholic, or a Presbyterian, without its 
being a violation of the rules of the schools, 
There was a second point, with respect to 
the general question, the consideration of 
which he should reserve for another oppor- 
tunity, as he did not see the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland in 
his place: it was this (and he wished to 
call the attention of the House to the 
matter)—it was maintained by many per- 
sons that the Bible was not excluded; allow- 
ing this for the sake of argument. But for 
whom was the exclusion of the Scriptures, 
admitting it to be only partial, intended ? 
To conciliate whom was it thought neces- 
sary todo this? Did not the right hon. 
Gentleman see that it was done to serve, 
not the interests of the Protestants, but 
those of another class of his Majesty’s 
subjects. Whatever might be said of the 
exclusion of the Bible, or of the system of 
adopting extracts from it, this was quite 
clear, that no Protestant could gain any 
thing by either the one mode or the other. 
He would learn nothing from extracts only, 
selected under the sanction of a few 
persons who were connected with the 
present board. A great deal had been 
said in that House, and in other places, 
with reference to this plan, in connexion 
with the Fourteenth Report of theCommis- 
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sioners. But it must be remembered that 
what that Report proposed, was something 
supplementary only. It did not disturb 
existing regulations—it left them all as 
it found them. Let it be remembered, also, 
that the number of schools in Ireland had 
very nearly doubled ; therefore, there was 
no longer any need of the supplementary 
schools to which the Report referred. 
Some of the most distinguished persons, 
Prelates of our Church, were knownto have 
signed this Report; and they were now 
charged with inconsistency in petitioning 
against the new plan of education. He 
hoped he should be able to show they had 
not been guilty of inconsistency. They 
never anticipated any attempt to disturb 
the existing state of things; and the dis- 
tinction to be drawn between the present 
by and that recommended by the 

eport, which was purely of a supple- 
mentary character, was obviously great. 
By that Report, it was left to the discretion 
of every master to take his pupils to the 
places of worship of their tespective reli- 
gions; and the distinction in the present 
case was, that instead of this being done, 
they were educated in common, andextracts 
only were made from the Bible, in order to 
meet the opinions of the Roman Catholics. 
And was this a system which the House 
was to be called upon to support ? Was it to 
be tolerated that a system like this should 
be established, from which, upon the implied 
acknowledgment of the Solicitor General 
for Ireland, the Bible was to be excluded. 
As Christians, the Legislature could not 
sanction such a system. He trusted that 
his Majesty’s Ministers would not press 
the measure, but let it quietly drop. 

Mr. Crampton hoped that the hon. Ba- 
ronet, the member for Oxford, would not 
consider him wanting in courtesy if he 
declined making any observations upon 
the present occasion. The subject had 
been already fully discussed, and any hon. 
Member who wished for another formal de- 
bate might, if he thought proper, bring it 
forward by a motion; but on petitions he 
declined saying anything. 

Mr. Leader admitted the respectability 
of the petitioners; but contended that in 
the county in which he resided, Kilkenny, 
as well as in most parts of Ireland, a large 
proportion of the most intelligent and in- 
fluential Protestants were decidedly op- 
posed to the Kildare-street plan of educa- 
tion in Ireland, and approved of that pro- 
posed to be substituted. 
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Mr. Lefroy said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman to whom the credit of devising 
this plan was ascribed, had mistaken the 
means for the end. How could he expect 
a combined system of education from a 
plan which precluded the clergy of every 
Protestant denomination from taking any 
part in it? He concluded from the silence 
of the Government that they did not mean 
to proceed with the measure. 

Lord Sandon would take that opportu- 
nity to say, that he had to present a si- 
milar petition from Liverpool, signed by 
1,300 personsof different sects. They pray- 
ed that the House would not sanction the 
new system of education which his right 
hon. friend, the Secretary for Ireland had 
proposed to establish as a national system 
| for that country; and here he would ob- 
serve that the principal point in which he 
differed from the petitioners was, in the 
regret which they expressed at the aban- 
donment of the Kildare-street Association, 
as an object of national support. By pro- 
fessing to teach the Scriptures without 
note or comment, that Association aimed at 
a system: of conciliation by means of com- 
promise, which he could never look upon 
as wise or sound. The Scriptures were 
converted into something little better than 
a school-book, inasmuch as each party 
sacrificed the rights of explanation and 
interpretation, without which the mere 
reading of the Scriptures could be made 
but little profitable to the infant mind. 
It was, besides, distasteful to the great mass 
of the religious instructors of the Catholic 
part of the Irish population, and whatever 
opinion might be formed of the justness of 
| the objections entertained by these parties, 
' he considered the mere fact of their exist- 
ence sufficient to extinguish any claim to 
_ the title of a national system, and as such 
|to national support. If the objections 
| entertained by the Catholic clergy were in 
| his mind amply sufficient reason for with- 
drawing the aid of national funds from one 
system, common justice and consistency 
compelled him to admit that the strong 
| repugnance to the new system felt and 
loudly expressed by the Protestant clergy 
and laity of Ireland, was entitled to equal 
consideration at their hands. No scheme 
could be fairly called national to which 
the great body of the clergy of either of 
the two great persuasions, between which 
Ireland was divided, had a decided objec- 
tion; and of the strength of this objection 
sufficient evidence was given in the decla- 
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rations of the Synod of Ulster, as: well as 
of nearly the whole Bench of Irish Bishops, 
in the petitions of clergy as well as laity, 
and of Presbyterian as well as Episcopalian 
of either class. Against such a fact it 
was idle to contend; whether good.or bad 
the scheme could not work. By disputing 
the reasonableness of that feeling, this 
new system could no more be forced in 
repugnance to it, than the system of the 
Kildare-street Association by the same 
process, in repugnance to the feeling of 
the Catholic priesthood. If it might be 
permitted to treat for a moment with levity 
so serious a subject, he would say of this 
scheme, as of harlequin’s horse in the old 
story: it might have excellent qualities, 
its colour might be beautiful, its form 
might be perfect, in every respect a most 
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excellent animal it might be—but, unfor- 
tunately, the horse was dead. So of this 
scheme, it. was virtually dead; it wanted 
to constitute it a national system of edu- 
cation, the living qualities of the assent 
and attachment, nay more, it had the 
aversion of one great division of the Irish 
population. Under such circumstances 
he could have no apprehension of its 
passing into a law, it had already failed. 
But as he had said before with respect to 
the Kildare-street Association, he could 
not consider the attempt at conciliation 
by compromise in such a question as nati- 
onal education, to be more wise or sound 
than practicable. Each party must, to 
obtain this object, sacrifice something 
which it considered valuable and important 
——prejudices, which were often near allied 
to principles, must be made to give way, 
and with the prejudice there was danger 
that some of the principle might go too ; 
at least the sacrifice of the one prepared 
the way for the sacrifice of the other. If 
the Protestant thought, that in excluding 
the Bible from daily use in education, he 
was making a sacrifice of principle, it would 
be doing mischief to induce him to make 
it. If the Catholic thought he was making 
a sacrifice of principle in admitting the 
Bible for the same purpose, it was doing 
equal mischief to induce him to do so. 
Besides, as a christian, he was not quite 
satisfied with any scheme which had the 
appearance of recognizing the separation 
of morality from religion : as a Protestant 
he was not quite satisfied with any scheme 
of national education which, in the minds 
of many, wore the appearance of recogni- 
zing nationally the exclusion of the Holy 
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Scriptures. .He would not, however, sit 
down without expressing his regret, and 
indignation, at the motives which, in too 
many places, had been imputed to the 
promoters of this measure. He should 
have thought that in the minds of men of 
any fairness, the public, as well as per- 
sonal, character of his right hon. friend, 
the Secretary for Ireland, would have been 
a sufficient protection against such an 
imputation—that the recommendations of 
several successive sets.of Committees and 
Commissioners, consisting of men of un- 
doubted attachment to the Protestant 
faith, given in favour of schemes, though 
not identical with, yet nearly similar to, 
the scheme of his right hon. friend, might 
have been a natural explanation of the 
motives which. induced him to propose that 
which was now before the House. But he 
was much afraid that political, as well as 
religious feeling, had had much to do with 
the reception which this. measure had met 
with in Ireland. Indeed, such was the 
unhappy state of that country, that he did 
not think he ever saw an instance of either 
feeling unmixed. He believed that the 
measure was impracticable in the present 
state of Ireland; he believed, looking at 
the state of feeling both in Scotland and 
Ireland, that it must be given up, and he 
should feel it his duty to vote against any 
grant of money forthe support of the scheme. 

Lord Robert Grosvenor said, he could 
confirm the noble Lord’s opinion as to the 
growing unpopularity of the measure in 
the north of England, as he had a similar 
petition to present against it. 

Mr. W. Peel said, that the measure 
was introduced to the House as an expe- 
riment, and he believed that the experi- 
ment had already failed. Consequently, 
he begged leave to advise Ministers that, 
as the Kildare-street grant had been with- 
drawn, noother grant suchas that should be 
made, but that Protestants and Catholics 
should each provide for the education of 
their own poor. 

Mr. James Grattan wished that the 
experiment should be given at least a full, 
fair, and impartial trial, before it was con- 
demned. For his part, he believed, if 
adopted and persevered in, it would confer 
great benefits upon Ireland. 

Lord Ingestrie was desirous to see the 
poor of every denomination educated. 
But in this plan favour was shown to the 
Catholic at the expense of the Protestant 
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up their own feelings and consent to a 
mutilation of the Holy Scriptures, which 
they had been accustomed to. receive 
entire. 

Lord Althorp said, it was of essential 
importance to the country that the Esti- 
mates should be proceeded with. He, 
therefore, suggested to hon. Members the 
impolicy of such discussions as the present 
at such a moment. It was understood 
that the Committee of Supply was to close 
at half-past eight o’clock. 

Mr. J. E. Gordon said, he had intended 
to offer some remarks upon the subject, 
but after what had fallen from the noble 
Lord he would not then detain the House. 

Mr. Jones said, he disapproved of the 
Ministerial plan on religious grounds. 

Petitions to be printed. 

Lord Althorp moved the Order of the 
Day for the House to resolve itself into a 
Committee of Supply. 


Eartor Betmore.] Mr. Burge wished 
to take that opportunity to press the no- 
ble Lord opposite to answer a question 
which he put to him on a former evening, 
namely, whether the instructions for the 
recall of the Earl of Belmore were sent 
out before Government received intel- 
ligence of the late insurrection at Ja- 
maica? He wished for an answer to that 
question, because most unfounded im- 
pressions prevailed in some quarters that 
the noble Earl’s recall was connected with 
the rebellion. 

Lord Althorp said, he had not the least 
idea that a suspicion of tha nature existed. 
He would state explicitly that, the in- 
structions for the recall of Earl of Bel- 
more were sent out before the Govern- 
nent knew anything of the insurrection. 


Ways anv Means.] Mr. Herries, before 
going into Committee wished to call the 
attention of the noble Lord to a point 
connected with the new financial system 
which he proposed to introduce. The 
votes now to be passed were, to extend to 
the 31st of March, 1833, being four quar- 
ters. One quarter for this year had been 
alreadyvoted, making five quarters’ supply ; 
and, as there was one quarter’s supply 
left in the Treasury from the grant of last 
year, over and above what was expended 
for the year, six quarters’ supply would be 
actually placed at the disposal of the 
Treasury. 

Lord Althorp said,.it was true, that the 
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votes passed in the year ending the 5th of 
January had hitherto been actually applied 
to carry on the service to April, but, 
though, they had been granted for that 
quarter, they were not legally applicable 
to its expenses. The Ministers, therefore, 
had thought it necessary to come to the 
House to vote a supply for the first quar- 
ter separately, intending afterwards to 
come for a vote for the year commencing 
the Ist of April, 1832, and ending the 
31st of March 1833. The financial year 
being thus altered, the irregularity which 
had hitherto occurred, of applying to the 
first quarter of a year, part of the money 
which had been voted by Parliament speci- 
fically for the expenses of the preceding 
year, would be avoided. Such being the 
case, he did not see how the right hon. 
Gentleman could assert that six quarters’ 
supply had been placed at the disposal of 
the Government. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee. 


Suppty—Navy Estimartes.] Sir Jas. 
Graham said, that having very recently had 
occasion to state to the House an outline 
of the Navy Estimates, he should not 
then feel it necessary to detain the Com- 
mittee for more than a very short time. 
In the outset, however, he begged to re- 
mind the Committee, that it was to the 
effective portion of the service alone, he 
was about to apply his observations. The 
sum which had been voted previously for 
that service was 4,278,000/., which himself 
and his colleagues had diligently applied 
themselves to reduce; accordingly, in 
almost every item in the Estimates he was 
about to move there was a reduction, as 
compared to the Estimates of former years. 
Upon the whole there was a reduction of 
about 983,000/., as compared with the 
Estimates of 1831. He would not occupy 
the time of the Committee by going 
through the whole of the various items 
upon which a reduction had been effected, 
but content himself with alluding to the 
most important. In the number of men 
to be employed there was a material re- 
duction : the number of seamen was re- 
duced 4,000, and that of marines 1,000. 
The next important item was timber and 
materials; and the third was provisions. 
Those were the three leading branches of 
the service in which reductions had been 
effected ; but as he had before stated, 
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three, some saving was made. Upon those 
excepted items there was an increase, 
which he should be happy to explain when 
they came particularly before the Com- 
mittee. The whole amount of the re- 
ductions was about twenty-two per cent 
upon the effective branches of the naval 
service. He, therefore, begged leave to 
move “‘ that 27,000 men, including 9,000 
marines, be employed for the thirteen 
calendar months next following March, 
1832.” 

Sir George Clerk said, if the items in 
which the alleged reductions were made 
were examined, it would be ascertained 
that the savings could only be considered 
at the best but temporary, and got up for 
effect. Of those reductions no less a sum 
than 562,000/. was made in the Store and 
Provision Departments, which must be 
ultimately replaced. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet, too, had compared the Estimate 
of the present year with that for the last, 
and such a comparison made the reductions 
appear far greater than they really were, for 
it was well known that the Estimate of last 
year exhibited a considerable increase as 
compared with the Estimate of 1830. The 


total actual expenditure of 1830 had been | 


ascertained to amount to 5,309,000/., 


while the Estimate for 1831 was5,870,0002,, | 
exhibiting an increase upon 1830 of, 


561,000/. Then the right hon. Baronet 
had calculated the expenditure as for the 
new financial year, it would have been 
right and fair to calculate it for the actual 
year 1832, if a correct statement was to 
be laid before the House, of the naval Es- 
timates. Following the old plan, he had 
ascertained, that during the quarter already 
nearly expired, there would be an expendi- 
ture of 1,423,000/., and that, added to 
the Estimates for the other three quarters, 
would give a total of 5,104,000. Therefore, 
the estimated expenditure for 1832 would 
be only lower than the actual expenditure 


for 1830 by 205,000/., and that difference | 
' the Committee, he would only say, he was 


in the naval charge was apparent rather 


than real, and easily to be accounted for. | 
It was occasioned, not by reduction, but by | 


transfer. The Coast Guard on the coasts 
of Kent and Sussex had been transferred 
from the Admiralty to the Customs, and 
the charge upon account of it in 1830 
amounted to upwards of 200,000/. Look- 
ing at these facts, he must say, that, 
although he was quite ready to give the 
present Government credit for a sincere 
desire to effect retrenchment, he could 
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not understand how the right hon. Baronet 
made out his asserted reductions, deduct- 
ing the increase in the non-effective service 
of 22,000/., to be 961,0007. He was 
aware that many curtailments had been 
made in the civil establishments; but he 
could not, from anything before Parlia- 
ment, see how the projected arrangements 
respecting the Victualling and Navy 
Boards would cause a saving of 49,000/., 
as had been stated by the right hon. 
Baronet. Certainly the right hon. Ba- 
ronet read to the House a statement of 
the offices which were to be abolished, 
and which, he believed, amounted to that 
sum; but that statement had never been 
laid regularly upon the Table of the House, 
although a copy of it, or something very 
closely resembling it, had appeared, he 
supposed from authority, in the public 
prints, He repeated, that he desired to 
have that list regularly before the House ; 
for he found that many offices which were 
abolished in 1831 were restored in the 
present Estimates. The Marine Pay Office 
was said to be abolished, but he found 
that the Estimates on account of it still 
amounted to 1,300/. Much credit had 
been taken for the abolition of the office of 
Paymaster of the Marines. True, that 
office had been abolished, but another was 
created, called Inspector General of Ma- 
rines, with precisely the same salary, and 
Again, in 
the dock-yards there was a great reduction 
made in 1831, but he found very many 
of the offices restored in the present Esti- 
mates. In as far as the documents before 
the House illustrated the subject, he should 
say that the whole of the reductions in 
the various departments, excepting the 
Stores and Victualling, would not exceed 
24,0002. or 26,0002. That being the case, 
he hoped the right hon. Baronet would 
lay before the House the statement which 


‘made the reductions amount to 49,0002. 


With respect to the particular vote before 


glad that the prospect of affairs appeared 
to justify the Ministers in reducing the 
effective Navy to the extent of 5,000 men. 


' He hoped the view taken would prove ac- 


curate. He nowbegged tocall the attention 
of the Committee to the transfer of the 
Coast Blockade from the Admiralty to the 


' Customs which had been effected under the 


auspices of the present Government; he for 
one regretted this change, because it took 
from the Admiralty a valuable corps of 
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reserve, which had been found extremely 
useful on various occasions, and the revenue 
would not be so well protected by the new 
arrangements. Nor was it a saving—he 
meant looking at the expense per man. In 
1830 there were 2,700 persons employed 
for the protection of the revenue by the 
Admiralty, and the expense was 180,000/. 
At present there were about 1,500 men 
employed for the same purpose by the 
Customs, 1,200 on shore and the rest in 
cruisers, and the total expense was 97,1481. 
But the expense was not the only point to 
be considered, How was the revenue pro- 
tected? How would the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer answer that question? No 
one could doubt there had been a great 
increase in smuggling. The public prints 
daily gave proof of that being the fact ; 
and they also gave proofs—for instance, a 
statement of that day—that the Coast 
Guard was so inefficient as to be actually 
overpowered by the smugglers. From the 
opening of the Medway round to Chiches- 
ter there was but one opinion, and that 
was, that smuggling had increased to a 
frightful extent. Indeed so numerous and 
daring had the smugglers become, that the 
property in the neighbourhood of the coast 
was infested and injured by them. It 
might be said, that the amount of seizures 
had not varied much, but that was no cri- 
terion of the extent of smuggling, for the 
same means were not now used to effect 
seizures which had been used in 1830. 
The Government, however, had furnished 
a strong proof of the strength and courage 
of the smugglers and the inadequacy of 
the Coast Guard employed to put them 
down, for it had sent a large party of Dra- 
goons, and a body of the Rifle Brigade, to 
assist in that duty. It had been said, that 
putting down smuggling was a bad school 
for sailors, but surely it was even worse 
for soldiers. The right hon. Baronet had 
said, that the expense of the present Coast 
Guard was 97,000/., but he thought that 
must be erroneous. There were ninety- 
nine naval officers employed, and those 
officers were set down at 73/. each. That 
could not be correct. A Lieutenant in 
the Navy used to be allowed 731, a-year in 
addition to his half-pay when employed in 
the coast blockade service, but since 1828 
no naval officer had been allowed to receive 
any half-pay while he held any other situa- 
tion in his Majesty’s service, He consi- 
dered that a Lieutenant employed in the 
coast blockade service could not receive 
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less than 160/. a-year, for no officer would 
undertake so troublesome a duty unlegs 
he obtained some actual addition to the 
amount of hig half-pay, so that in one item 
alone there must be an errorof 10,000/. 
If that sum was not considered as part of 
the expense of the Coast Guard it must 
be looked for in the half-pay list. He had 
next to complain of the returns which had 
heen made from the Treasnrer of the Navy. 
They were full of errors ; indeed he had 
never before seen returns so faulty. They 
were signed for the right hon.C, P. Thom- 
son, by C, Aylmer. Qn the union of the 
offices of Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, and the Treasurer of the Navy in the 
person of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite he had expressed his opinion of the 
impossibility of the right hon. Gentleman 
being able to devote a suitable portion of 
his time to the duties of the latter, The 
returns of which he now complained, and 
which proceeded from the department of 
the Treasurer of the Navy, fully justified 
his anticipation. The first return was re- 
specting the naval officers on half-pay who 
held ciyil offices, and it was as inaccurate 
as it could be. The return contained 
names which had no business there at all, 
and omitted names which it ought to con- 
tain, and the information which it had 
given respecting others was inaccurate. 
The names of Captain Anson, Sir Gearge 
Cockburn, and others who sat on that side 
of the House were inserted, although they 
had retired from office and, therefore re- 
ceived no civil salary, and the names of 
Captain Elliott, the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty omitted, and the word “ unknown” 
attached to the name of Sir Thomas Hardy 
as to his civil emoluments, although he 
was one of the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Others were in the same situation. He 
did not point out the errors and absurdi- 
ties of the return, for the purpose of throw- 
ing blame upon the individual, but to ex- 
pose the badness of the system. There 
ought to be a responsible Treasurer of the 
Nayy. He solicited attention to that 
point, for it afforded a valuable lesson as 
to what might be expected from the pro- 
posed abolition of the Nayy and Victual- 
ling Boards. The hon. Baronet said, he 
had alluded to the returns respecting the 
total expense incurred upon account of 
the coast blockade. They, however, were 
very inaccurate, and altogether unsatis- 
factory. Experience had only confirmed 
the opinion he had before expressed upon 
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Supply — 
the transfer of the guard for the protection 
of the revenue from the Admiralty to the 
Customs. Under the new plan the cost 
was greater per man, and the service less 
efficiently performed. When they came 
to the detail of the other items he should 
offer some remarks respecting this. 

Sir James Graham said, that if the hon. 
Baronet would give notice of any motion, 
he should be ready to defend himself, but 
it certainly was something of a novelty in 
that House to hear an Opposition Member 
bringing a charge of too great economy 
against a Minister of the Crown. As to 
the Paymaster of the Marines, he did not 
deny that in his place existed an Inspector 
of Marines; but there was this difference 
between them—that the one was a military 
officer and the other a civil officer; and, 
therefore, he contended that he had a full 
right to take credit for having reduced one 
civil office in the Paymastership of the Ma- 
rines. In consequence of thealteration in the 
Coast service, referred to by the hon. Ba- 
ronet, he had been enabled to keep a large 
number of men on board the guard-ship. 
The consequence of this was, that he had 
been able to keep two three-deckers, and 
three two-deckers fully manned; and two 
of these ships were now in the Tagus, pro- 
tecting the property of British subjects. 
Instead of the Navy, therefore, having 
been injured by the change, it had pro- 
moted the efficiency and availableness of 
that great branch of the national service. 
He had the authority of the Commissioners 
of the Customs for saying, that smuggling 
had not increased by the new arrangements 
as to the Coast-guard. With respect to 
the Return alluded to by the hon. Baronet, 
he could say that there was no Treasurer 
of the Navy who had ever done so much, 
or paid such severe attention to the duties 
of his office, as the present Treasurer of 
the Navy. His right hon. friend attended 
to these duties in person, and not by de- 
puty ; and he was sure the more his right 
hon. friend’s conduct was examined, the 
more praiseworthy it would be found. 
Since 1829, in consequence of a regula- 
tion then made, all the officers employed 
on the coast service had not been able to 
take the usual affidavit; and had not, 
therefore, received their half-pay The 
officers appointed before that period re- 
ceived their half-pay. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson hoped the Com- 
mittee would not, on the faith of the few 
trivial errors which had been shawn to 
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existin theReturnsalluded to bythe hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite, agree in the sweeping con- 
demnation which that hon. Baronet had 
passed upon his conduct. Hewas ready to 
admit that the name of Sir George Cock- 
burn had been inserted into these Returns 
by mistake; but the name and salary of 
Captain Elliot would be found in a sub- 
sequent page. With regard to Sir Thomas 
Hardy, when the Return was made out, his 
affidavit relating to his half-pay and ci il 
allowances had not been received; but 
admitting those errors he contended that 
the accounts were otherwise correct. 

Sir George Clerk said, he thought the 
right hon. Baronet had admitted when he 
acknowledged that: he had created a mili- 
tary office with the same salary as that of 
a civil office which he claimed to have 
abolished, that some subterfuge had been 
had recourse to in making up the pre- 
tended amount of reductions, and, he be- 
lieved, there were other cases of the same 
nature. The master bricklayer at Wool- 
wich was said to have been reduced, but 
another officer had been appointed under 
anothername. So at Chatham, the master 
rigger and master painter were said to be 
reduced, although in fact they had virtually 
been replaced. He believed thatthe new of- 
fices created would cost 4,000/. a-year, and 
that sum must, therefore, be deducted from 
the 49,0002. which the right hon. Baronet 
claimed to have saved. 

Sir James Graham said, the master 
rigger and the master painter were really 
reduced, because they were no longer 
salaried officers. He allowed, however, 
that they were retained as superior work- 
men, but a considerable saving had thereby 
been effected. 

Mr. Hume concurred in the opinion ex- 
pressed by the hon. Baronet, that the Re- 
turn was most imperfect, and that it might 
be improved. There ought to be no such 
Returns as “ unknown,” for a correct ac- 
count ought to be -required from every 
person previous to the paper being laid on 
the Table. But he wholly objected to the 
principle of mixing up half-pay with civil 
salaries, as that practice afforded facilities 
for making false Returns. He had no 
objection to half-pay officers being em- 
ployed in civil situations, but then he 
wished the remuneration due for the 
services should be paid out of one fund. 
He concurred in the reductions made by 
the right hon. Baronet, but he thought 
that they might have been carried a great 
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deal further, and that it was possible to 
bring the charges down to the standard of 
1792. The sums which had been expended 
sincethe year 1816, onthe building of ships, 
was nearly thirty millions, and he would 
undertake to build the whole navy for six 
millions. Whilst a new species of force was 
growing up, he considered every farthing 
that was expended on the building line-of- 
battle ships on theold principle, asso much 
money thrown away. He knew it was 
unpleasant to discharge persons from em- 
ployment, but individual interests must 
give way to that of the public, and that 
feeling must be overcome by men in office. 
It would be better to keep up a small 
establishment of well-paid and well-em- 
ployed artizans, than have such a numerous 
body as 7,000 men in the public dock- 
yards, who were only half employed and 
very ill paid. The consequence of having 
so many half-employed workmen was, in 
some instances, that ships had been torn 
to pieces in order to be repaired again. 
Then the expense of taking care of the 
stores was equal to the amount they cost. 
Again, on the subject of superannuations, 
the Government made much too liberal 
use of its power in that respect; for while 
he was on the Finance Committee, he re- 
collected seeing one person examined—he 
alluded to Mr: Thompson, the Accountant 
General of the Navy, who was super- 
annuated, but who was no more fit to be 
superannuated than he himself was; and 
he did not suppose thatany body would turn 
him out of the House for not being an 
efficient man. He contended, on the 
whole, that, notwithstanding the reduc- 
tions which the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty had already made in these Esti- 
mates, greater reductions might still be 
made in them, in the instances to which 
he had referred, as well as in the pay- 
office, which he thought might be abo- 
lished altogether. He called the particular 
attention of the noble Lord opposite to the 
charge for superannuations : if something 
were not done to reduce it, he should be 
compelled to bring on the motion for a 
revision of the Act, of which he had al- 
ready given notice. 

Sir George Cockburn said, he would 
first notice a remark made by the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, relating 
to the salaries of half-pay officers employed 
in the civil service being paid out of one 
fund. He had no objection to that plan, 
provided. they were paid the full amount 
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due for their exertions, but the public re- 
ceived a considerable benefit from the pre- 
sent arrangements, far beyond any frauds 
that might be occasionally committed, be- 
cause the public obtained the servicesofsuch 
persons at a cheaper rate, in consequence 
of their being on the half-pay list, for it 
must be remembered their half-pay must 
be paid to them if they were wholly unem- 
ployed by the public. Now, with regard 
to the question before the House, he, 
when a member of Government, had 
always maintained that the Administra- 
tion were the best judges of the number of 
men required for the defence and protec- 
tion of the country ; and, now that he was 
in the Opposition, he saw no ground to 
change his opinion; but there might be 
differences of opinion as to the description 
of force to be employed. In this view of the 
case he objected to some of the reductions 
proposed’ by the right hon. Baronet, more 
particularly as referred to that force with 
the value of which he was so well ac- 
quainted — namely, the Marines. A 
Marine was the more valuable, because 
he was of a class which could not be 
created at pleasure. He had witnessed the 
inconvenience resulting from employing 
soldiers on board our ships, who for 
months were uselessly lying about the ship 
sick and unfit for service. He thought 
this force as capable of doing garrison 
duty, orcolonial duty, as the army itself. 
The Marines should be sent to Gibraltar, 
Bermuda, and other Marine stations, where 
they would afford relief to the military, 
but would be ready for service in case of 
a war requiring the equipment of a fleet. 
The best way, in his opinion, to effect these 
economical objects would be, to reduce a 
proportionate number of the military, re- 
taining the full complement of Marines, 
which ought never to be less than 10,000 
men. With respect to another alteration that 
had been made, he must contend that the 
coast blockade was of great service in pro- 
viding experienced sailors for his Majesty’s 
ships, when it was necessary that they 
should be instantly manned to meet any 
sudden emergency. As to their value in 
that respect he could quote the testimony 
of several eminent naval officers to prove 
that the coast blockade men were found 
efficient sailors at once, and that they 
could hit a target better even thanthe men 
of the Marine Artillery. Nor could he 
believe that the naval interests of the 
country could be protected by five guards 
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ships instead of twelve. No Government 
could say with safety that the state of 
Europe was so perfectly secure or pacific 
that the force now to be kept on foot 
would be sufficient, in cases of emergency 
to place our Navy in that efficient state of 
equipment which our condition as a nation 
demanded. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that he con- 
ceived the present discussion owed its 
origin in a great degree to the Returns 
which he himself had moved for in Octo- 
ber last, when he took an opportunity of 
complaining that the officers on the half- 
pay of the Army were not permitted to 
hold civil offices of emolument also—a 
boon which had been extended to of- 
ficers of the Navy also in the receipt of 
half-pay. He appealed to the House whe- 
ther the case of the army had not been 
materially altered, and he was of opinion it 
was an important point for the House, in the 
year1 832, not to legislate differently with re- 
spect to the army to the course pursued by 
Parliamentin 1820, when the services of the 
army were fresh on the minds and memories 
of the country and of Parliament, and he 
hoped the same boon would be extended 
to the officers of the one service as was 
proposed for those of the other. It ap- 
peared, from the Customs and the Coast- 
guard Returns, that since the year 1828 no 
less than ninety-nine naval officershad been 
appointed to civil situations without losing 
their half-pay, and yet an officer of the 
army could not hold the one without the 
surrender of the other. He would not 
then trespass upon the attention of the 
House, as it was his intention to bring the 
matter before Parliament on the occasion 
of the Army Estimates, or on the Appro- 
priation Act. 

Sir James Graham said, that the ap- 
pointments to which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had alluded, and of which he 
had complained, were made previous to the 
Order of Council, dated the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1829, and it should be borne in mind 
that the army half-pay was regulated by 
the Appropriation Act, while the half-pay 
of the Navy was regulated by Order of 
Council. Of course as long as those laws 
were in existence he was bound by them, 
but as the hon. Baronet had expressed his 
intention to bring the matter before the 
House, he should reserve what he had to 
ay until that occasion. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that allusion 
having been made to the service with 
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which he had the honour to be connected, 
he felt himself bound to state, that, not- 
withstanding his having been a long or 
short time in office, he never would desert 
the interests of the army, or those of the 
public — interests which he was sure 
would not be found to be at variance. 

Sir George Murray could never give 
his consent to the proposal of the hon. 
and gallant Admiral, for substituting 
Marines for the regular forces for garrison 
duty, as he considered nothing could be 
more injurious to the service. He was 
quite prepared to vote the force which 
Government demanded, on a conviction 
that it was necessary for the protection of 
the country. 

Captain Yorke objected to the very ex- 
tensive reduction of the Marines recom- 
mended by the right hon. Baronet. From 
his own experience of their effectiveness in 
preserving the discipline of ships of war, he 
was certain they were the last class of his 
Majesty’s forces that ought to be put on 
a reduced establishment. With regard 
to the Victualling Department he hoped 
whatever reductions were to be made that 
the utmost care would be taken to provide 
an ample supply of good provisions for the 
use of the fleet, for nothing would soquickly 
generate dissatisfaction among the seamen 
as any neglect on that head. It was stated 
that the present Admiralty had five line-of- 
battle-ships ready for service, but the 
former Administration had twelve, which 
could have been prepared at a very short 
notice, and he was of opinion that the 
efficiency of the men was better kept up 
by employment on the coast blockade 
service than by lying idle in full manned 
ships of war either in Portsmouth harbour 
or elsewhere. 

Vote agreed to. 

As was a vote of 851,1751. for wages for 
27,000 men for the thirteen lunar months 
ending the 3lstof March, 1833, at 2d, 7s. 
per man per month. 

The House resumed, and Report brought 


up. 


Factoriges’ Recuiation Bitv.] Mr. 
Sadler: Sir—In rising to move the se- 
cond reading of the Bill which 1 have 
had the honour of introducing into Par- 
liament, for regulating the labour of child- 
ren, and young persons, not being free 
agents, employed in our mills and factories 
of whatever description, I beg leave to re- 
mind the House that, consulting the con- 
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venience of that branch of his Majesty’s 
Government whose more especial duty it 
is to attend to subjects of this nature, I 
postponed the discussion upon the prin- 
ciple of the measure to. this stage of its 
progress, and that I have, also, from the 
same motive, deferred, from time to time, 
the opportunity of moving the second 
reading of the Bill, for which I have 
anxiously waited until the present even- 
ing. In now proceeding to discharge, as 
well as I am able, the task I have under- 
taken, I shall, as far asI can, consistently 
with the importance of the subject, and 
the great and general interest which it has 
excited throughout the entire community, 
compress the arguments and facts upon 
which I found the main proposition of this 
measure. Hence, though I have been 
long acquainted with the question, still I 
shall less present my own views and im- 
pressions regarding it than those of other 
and far higher authorities. Nor shall I 
misapply many moments of the time to 
which I shall attempt, on this occasion, to 
limit myself, by any allusion personal to 
myself, however much I may have been 
provoked to such a course. In bringing 
forward this measure I make no preten- 
sions to a degree of humanity beyond that 
which I share with the people at large; 
still less am I influenced by any views 
adverse to the prosperity and extension of 
our manufactures and commerce : least of 
all can I be governed by feelings otherwise 
than cordial to those engaged in these 
great concerns. On the contrary, in pur- 
suing my present course, I am acting 
under the impression, at least, that the 
measure which I propose will advance the 
true and permanent interests of the manu- 
facturers, the cordial encouragement and 
support of many of the most humane, 
wealthy, and best informed of whom, I 
regard as the strongest proof of the ne- 
cessity of the measure, and the surest 
pledge of its success. As to the imputa- 
tions of those who wish to defeat this 
attempt as they have defeated preceding 
ones of a like nature, not only by thwarting 
the designs, but by maligning the motives, 
of those who make them; and who, there- 
fore, accuse me of being instigated by a mere 
desire of popularity in now bringing forward 
a measure which some of them know well 
enough, that I had advocated as strongly 
long before I was in Parliament, as I can 
do on the present occasion—I say, as to 
their imputations, I should have passed 
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them over in silence, only that they 
afforded me an opportunity, which I will 
not neglect, of proving, even from the 
mouths of its opponents, that the measure 
is highly popular-—in the fullest and best 
sense of the term—and the House, I think, 
has seen that its popularity is founded 
upon the steadfast principles and sober 
feelings of the British community, and 
that those who resist it must reckon on 
their just contempt and honest indigna- 
tion. This is no personal question, nor, 
to the honour of this House, as has been 
already seen, is it a political question : it 
is supported by the wise and the good of 
all parties and of every persuasion, and 
must finally triumph. Sir, the Bill which 
I now proceed to implore the House to 
sanction by its authority, has, for its pur- 
pose, to liberate children and other young 
persons employed in the mills and factories 
of the kingdom, from that over exertion 
and confinement which common sense, as 
well as long experience has shown to be 
utterly inconsistent with the improvement 
of their minds, the preservation of their 
morals, or the protection of their health : 
in a word, to rescue them from a state of 
suffering and degradation which, it is con- 
ceived, the children of the industrious 
classes in hardly any other countryendure, 
or ever have experienced, and which can- 
not be much longer tolerated. Sir, 1 am 
aware that some Gentlemen profess, upon 
principle, a great reluctance to legislate 
upon these matters, holding such interfer- 
ence to be an evil. So, I reply, is all 
legislation—upon whatever subject—an 
evilonly to be tolerated for the purpose 
of preventing some greater evil; and I 
shall, therefore, content myself with meet- 
ing this — common as it is, by 
simply challenging those who urge it to 
show us a case which has stronger claims 
for the interposition of the law, whether 
we regard the evil to be abated in regard 
to the suffering individuals, to society at 
large, to posterity, or to the utter helpless- 
ness of those on whose behalf we are called 
on to interfere; or, lastly, the fact—which 
experience has left no longer in doubt— 
that if the law does not, there is no other 
power that can or will adequately protect 
them. But, I apprehend, the strongest 
objection that will be offered on this oc- 
casion will be grounded upon the pretence 
that the very principle of the Bill is an 
improper interference between the em- 
ployer and the employed, and an attempt 
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to regulate by law the market of labour. 
Were that market supplied by free agents, 
properly so denominated, I should fully 
participate in those objections. Theoreti- 
cally, indeed, such is the case, but practi- 
cally, I fear the fact is far otherwise, even 
regarding those who are of mature age; 
and the boasted freedom of our labourers 
in many pursuits will, on a just view of 
their condition, be found little more than 
nominal. Those who argue the question 
upon mere abstract principles seem, in my 
apprehension, too much to forget the con- 
dition of society, the unequal division of 
property, or rather its total monopoly by 
the few, leavingthe many nothing whatever 
but what they can obtain from their daily 
labour; which very labour cannot become 
available for the purpose of daily subsist- 
ence, without the consent of those who 
own the property of the community, all 
the materials, elements, call them what 
you please, on which labour is to be be- 
stowed, being in their possession. Hence 
it is clear that, excepting in a state of 
things where the demand for labour fully 
equals the supply (which it would be 
absurdly false to say exists in this coun- 
try), the employer and the employed do 
not meet on equal terms in the market of 
labour ; on the contrary, the latter, what- 
ever be his age, and call him~as free as 
you please, is often almost entirely at the 
mercy of the former: he would be wholly 
so were it not for the operation of the 
Poor-laws, which are a palpable interfer- 
ence with the market of labour, and con- 
demned as such by their opponents. 
Hence is it, that labour is so imperfectly 
distributed, and so inadequately remu- 
nerated, that one part of the community 
is over-worked, while another is wholly 
without employment; evils which operate 
reciprocally upon each other, till a country 
which might afford a sufficiency of moder- 
ate employment for all, exhibits at oneand 
the same time part of its inhabitants re- 
duced to the condition of slaves by over 
exertion, and another to that of paupers by 
involuntary idleness. In a word, wealth, 
still more than knowledge, is power, and 

wer, liable to abuse whenever vested, is 
east of all free from tyrannical exercise, 
when it owes its existence to a sordid 
source. Hence have all Jaws, human or 
divine, attempted to protect the labourer 
from the injustice and cruelty which are 
too often practised upon him, Our 
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this, and especially in its provision for the 
oor. 

The Anti-Truck Bill of last year is 
an instance of the same _ benevolent 
interposition. Above all, that sacred insti- 
tution which has been adopted and legally 
enforced, as far as the limits of civilization 
extends, and which justifies its claim to 
its divine origin by its humanity and 
mercy—the institution of the Sabbath, is 
a constantly recurring interference be- 
tween the employer and the employed, 
solely and avowedly in favour of the 
latter. For myself I cannot help regret- 
ting, that almost every otherred-letter day 
is now blotted out from the dark calendar 
of labouring poverty, whose holidays are 
now too “ few and far between,” to cheer 
the spirits, or recruit the health of our 
industrious population. Nor has the in- 
troduction of machinery redressed this 
great and growing evil. It was promised, 
indeed, and might have been hoped, that 
the great inventions of recent times would 
have restored some of these; would have 
abridged human labour somewhat in its 
duration, and abated its intensity : and it 
is only by effectuating this that machinery 
can justify its very appellation, as consist- 
ing of inventions to shorten human labour. 
As now applied, it has too often the con- 
trary effect. Sir, I look forward to the 
period when machinery will really vindi- 
cate its pretensions, and surpass, in its 
beneficial effects, all that its most sanguine 
advocates have anticipated : when those 
inventions, whether so complicate and 
minute as almost to supplant the human 
hand, or so stupendous as to tame the 
very elements, and yoke them to the tri- 
umphal car of human industry, shall out- 
strip our boldest expectations, not so much, 
indeed, by still further augmenting the 
superfluities of the rich, as by increasing 
the comforts and diminishing the labour 
of the poor; thereby restoring to the mass 
of our fellow beings those physical enjoy- 
ments, that degree of leisure, those means 
of moral and mental improvement, which 
alone can advance them to that state of 
happiness and dignity to which, I trust, it 
is their destiny to attain. Hitherto, how- 
ever, I repeat, the effect hasbeen far different. 
Thecondition of the operative manufacturer 
has been rendered more and more depend- 
ent and precarious : the labour of those of 
them that are employed is, in many cases, 
so increased, as to be utterly irreconcile- 
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or life: infancy itself is forced into the 
market of labour, where it becomes the 
unresisting victim of cruelty and op- 
pression; while, as might be expected 
from such an unnatural state of things, 
the remuneration for this increasing and 
excessive degree of toil is regularly di- 
minishing, till at length multitudes among 
us are reduced, in their physical condition 
at least, below the level of the slave or the 
brute. In proof that this is no sin- 
gular or overcharged view of the present 
effects, or, at all events, of the inevitable 
consequences of this dreadful system, | 
shall appeal to the language of a benevo- 
lent and enlightened individual, formerly 
a Member of this House, and an ornament 
to it and the country—I mean the late Sir 
Robert Peel. _ His deliberate judgment 
upon this important subject is recorded in 
a document which he delivered to the 
Committee on this Bill in 1816:— 

“ Suchindiscriminate and unlimited employ- 
ment of the poor (says that distinguished indi- 
vidual) consisting of a great proportion of the 
inhabitants of the trading districts will be 
attended with effects to the rising genera- 
tion so serious and alarming, that I cannot 
contemplate them without dismay; and thus 
that great effort of British ingenuity, whereby 
the machinery of our manufactures has been 
brought to such perfection, instead of being a 
blessing will be converted into its bitterest 
curse,” 

_ Neither in quoting this passage, nor in 
making the few observations which intro- 
duced it, would I be understood to recom- 
mend any interference with the efforts of 
human ingenuity, or with the market of 
labour, as applied by free agents. In 
shewing, however, how far even adults 
are from being free agents, in the proper 
meaning of the term, but, on the contrary, 
how dependent they often are for their 
employment and their daily bread upon 
the will of others, I think I have prepared 
the way for the conclusion, that children, 
at all events, are not to be regarded as 
free labourers; and that it is the duty of 
this House to protect them from that 
system of cruelty and oppression to which. 
I shall—waiving many observations that 
here present themselves—presently ad- 
vert. As for the common-place objection 
urged against the necessity of a legislative 
protection being extended to these child- 
ren, that their parents are free agents, and 
that the children, therefore, ought to be re- 
garded as such, I apprehend that it has 
but little force in any point of view. The 
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argument, however, is so often and so-con- 
fidently urged, that I shall be excused in 
giving it a moment’s attention. 

Sir, the parents who surrender. their 
children to this infantile slavery may be 
separated into two classes. The first of 
these, and, I trust, by far the most numer- 
ous, consists of those who are obliged, by 
extreme indigence, so to act, but who do 
so with great reluctance and with bitter 
regret: themselves, perhaps, out of em- 
ployment, or working at very low wages, 
and their families, therefore, in a state of 
great destitution, what canthey do? The 
Overseer,.as is in evidence, refuses relief if 
they have children capable of working in 
factories whom they refuse to send there. 
They choose, therefore, what they deem, 
perhaps, the lesser evil, and reluctantly 
resign their offspring to the captivity and 
the pollution of the mill: they rouse them 
in the winter morning, which, as the poor 
father says before the Lords’ Committee, 
they “ feel very sorry” to do—they receive 
them fatigued and exhausted, many a 
weary hour after the day has closed— 
they see them droop and sicken, and, in 
many cases, become cripples and die, 
before they reach their prime: and they 
do all this, because they must otherwise 
suffer unrelieved, and starve, like Ugolino, 
amidst their starving children. It is 
mockery to contend that these parents 
have a choice; that they can dictate to, 
or even parley with the employer, as to the 
number of hours their child shall be tasked, 
or the treatment it shall be subject to in 
his mill; and it is an insult to the parental 
breast to say, that they resign it volun- 
tarily—no, Sir, 

“Their poverty, and not their will consents.” 
Consents, indeed ! but often with tears, as 
Dr. Ashton, a physician familiar with the 
whole system, informed the Committee ; a 
noble Member of which, indeed, observed 
to one of the poor parents then examined, 
who was speaking of the successive fate of 
several of his children, which he had been 
obliged to send to the factory—‘ You can 
hardly speak of them without crying?” 
The answer was ‘‘ No !” and few, I should 
suppose, refrained from sympathizing with 
him. Free agents! . To suppose that 
parents are free agents while dooming 
their own flesh and blood to this fate, is 
to believe them monsters! But, Sir, there 
are such monsters: unknown, indeed, in 
the brute creation, they belong to our own 
kind, and are found in our own country ; 
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and they are generated by the very system 
which i am attacking. They have been 
long known and often described, as con- 
stituting the remaining one of the classes 
of parents to which I adverted. Dead to 
the instincts of nature, and reversing the 
order of society, instead of providing for 
their own offspring, they make their off- 
spring provide for them : provide—not for 
their necessities alone, but for their intem- 
perance and profligacy. They purchase 
idleness by the sweat of their infants, and 
spend the price of their happiness, health, 
and life, in the haunts of profligacy and 
corruption. Thus, at the very same hour 
of the night that the father is at his guilty 
orgies, the child is panting in the factory. 
Such count upon their children as upon 
their cattle—nay, to so disgusting a state 
of degradation does the system lead, that 
they make the certainty of having an off- 
spring, the indispensable condition of 
marriage, that they may breed a genera- 
tion of slaves. These, then, are some of 
the free agents, without the storgé of the 
beast, or the feelings of the man, to 
whom the advocates of the mill-system 
assure us we ought to intrust the labour 
of little children. One of these free agents, 
a witness against the late Sir Robert Peel’s 
Bill, confessed, before the Committee, that 
he lad pushed his own child down and 
broken her arm, because she did not doas 
he thought proper, while in the mill. The 
Lords refused to hear the wretch another 
word, And shall we listen to those who 
urge us to commit little children to such 
guardianship? Sir, we have heard, in a 
late memorable case, a dictum, uncontra- 
dicted I believe in any quarter, stating that, 
by the Constitution of England, the first 
law officer of the Crown, representing the 
Sovereign, is the guardian of all children, 
of whatever rank, improperly treated by 
their parents; but that that Court was 
limited in its interference by the circum- 
stance of there being property under its 
control. Will it be contended, then, that 
in these extreme cases of cruelty and op- 
pression (for such I shall call them), where 
protection is far more imperatively de- 
manded, that poverty should be a bar 
against the course of British justice? If 
so, let us boast no longer of the imparti- 
ality of our laws! Why, Sir, ifin a soli- 


tary instance a parent were to confine his 
child, or a master his apprentice, in a 
heated room, and keep him at his labour 
more hours than nature could sustain, and 
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at length the victim were to die under the 
tyrannous oppression, and a Coroner’s 
inquest were to return a verdict of murder 
upon the occasion, what would be the re- 
sult? And are the multiplication of such 
lingering murders, and the effrontery with 
which they are perpetrated, to become 
their expiation? if not, it is high time 
that the Legislature should interfere and 
rescue from the conspiracy of such fathers, 
and such factory-masters instigated by 
kindred feelings, these innocent victims 
of cruelty and oppression. 

There are other descriptions of children, 
also, whom I should be glad to know how 
the objectors to whom I am alluding make 
out to be free agents. 1 mean poor orphan 
children—a class which the system is a 
very efficient instrument in multiplying : 
very few adult spinners, as it is often 
alleged, and as I shall prove, surviving the 
age of forty; in many instances, there- 
fore, leaving their children fatherless at a 
very early period of life. Indeed, so 
numerous are these, that a physician, ex- 
amined on the occasion to which I have so 
often alluded, was painfully struck with 
the proportion, Are these orphans free 
agents? Again, there are in all manu- 
facturing towns a great number of illegiti- 
mate children, and these, also, are greatly 
increased by the system in question. [ 
am aware that a celebrated authority has 
said, these are, comparatively speaking, 
of no value to society-——others would sup- 
ply their place—yet still I cannot but re- 
gard these as objects of the deepest com- 
passion. To thislist of free agents I might 
also add the little children who are still 
apprenticed out in considerable numbers, 
often, I fear, by the too ready sanction of 
the Magistrates whose hard treatment 
has been the subject of many recent com- 
munications which I have received from 
individuals of the highest credit and re- 
spectability. But, as the objectors to 
legislative protection for the factory- 
children can make it out to be unneces- 
sary, because their parents are free agents 
for them, when they have any surviving, 
so also it is quite as clear, probably, in 
their apprehension, that the parish officer 
is as good a free agent for the poor orphan, 
the illegitimate, or the friendless little ap- 
prentice, who may be under his special 
protection. 

But I will proceed no further with these 
objections. The idea of treating children, 
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and, above all, the children of the poor 
imprisoned in factories—as free agents, is 
too absurd to justify the attention I have 
paid to it. Sir, the fact is, that the pro- 
tection of poor children and young persons 
from those hardships and cruelties to which 
their age and condition have always ren- 
dered them liable, has ever been held one 
of the first and most important duties of 
every Christian Legislature. Ourown has 
not been entirely deficient in this respect ; 
and it is mainly owing to the change of 
circumstances that many of its humane 
provisions have been rendered inoperative, 
and that the present measure has become 
necessary. I had meant to take a short 
review of these various efforts down to the 
time of the benevolent Hanway; but 
interesting as the subject is, and applic- 
able to the present discussion, 1. must 
forbear, in respect to the time it would 
occupy. I shall, therefore, just notice 
that the introduction of Sir Richard Ark- 
wright’s invention revolutionized the entire 
system of our national industry. Previously 
to that period, the incipignt manufactures 
of the country were carried on in the vil- 
lages and around the domestic heart! : 
that invention transferred them principally 
to the great towns, and confined them to 
what are now called factories. Thus was 
it that children became the principal oper- 
atives; and they no longer performed 
their tasks, as before, under the parental 
eye, and had them affectionately and con- 
siderately apportioned, according to their 
health and capacities, but one universal 
rule of labour was prescribed to all ages, 
to both sexes, and to every state and con- 
stitution, Such a rule, therefore, it might 
have been hoped and expected, would 
have been calculated upon what the young, 
the delicate, and especially the female, 
labourers could bear. But no!—-I speak it 
with shame, with horror—it was stretched, 
in many cases—I had nearly said in al- 
most all—beyond what the most athletic 
and robust of our own sex, in the prime 
and vigour of life, can with impunity sus- 
tain; to the ultimate destruction, in a vast 
plurality of instances, of the health, happi- 
ness, and life of the miserable victims. 
Sir, our ancestors could not have sup- 
posed it possible—posterity will not be- 
lieve it true—it will be placed among the 
historic doubts of some future antiquary— 
that a generation of Englishmen could 
exist, and had existed, that would task 
lisping infancy, of a few summers old re- 
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gardless alike of its smiles or tears, and 
unmoved by its unresisting weakness, 
eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, sixteen 
hours a-day, and through the weary night 
also, till, in the dewy morn of existence, 
the bud of youth faded, and fell ere it was 
unfolded. ‘*Oh, cursed lust of gold!” 
Oh, the guilt England was contracting 
in the kindling eye of Heaven, when no- 
thing but exultations were heard about 
the perfection of her machinery, the 
march of her manufactures, and the 
rapid increase of her wealth and _ pro- 
sperity ! 

Early, however, in this century, the late 
Sir Robert Peel, knowing well the enor- 
mities of the factory system, and finding, 
from his own experience, that nothing but 
a legislative enactmentcould remove them, 
obtained the first Act for the protection of 
poor children employed in cotton factories. 
About fifteen or sixteen years afterwards, 
he carried another measure of a similar but 
more comprehensive nature, Lastly, the 
right hon. member for Westminster obtained 
another Act last Session, having the same 
benevolent object in view. But on all 
these occasions, the attempt by whomso- 
ever made, or whatever was its character, 
was met with the same strenuous, or as I 
might well call it, vehement opposition. 
Whether it was proposed to limit the la- 
bour of infants and young persons, beside 
the time necessary for their meals and re- 
freshments to ten, eleven, or even twelve 
hours a-day, it was all one, the proposal 
was scouted and resisted. The motives 
and conduct of those engaged in attempt- 
ing to obtain this protection were malign- 
ed. The universal humanity of all those 
engaged in every pursuit, whose power 
over those children was unrestrained, was 
boldly asserted ; the superior health, hap- 
piness, and even longevity of those employ- 
eq were always maintained. Whatever 
was the nature or duration of the employ- 
ment which these young persons, whether 
daily or nightly pursued, it was contended 
that no injury, but abundance of pood was 
done to them. On every occasion this 
opposition has so far triumphed, as to de- 
feat the original intentions of those who 
have. proposed these measures. It has 
succeeded in lengthening the time of in- 
fantine labour—in limiting every act to 
one particular branch of business—in in- 
troducing provisions which have rendered 
them liable to constant evasions—and it is 
well known, that the whole of them are 
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evaded and rendered little better than a 
dead letter. The very same opposition 
that has so long and so often triumphed 
over justice and humanity is again organ- 
ized and actively at work. 

A Committee of Inquiry is now again de- 
manded, and I fear in order to postpone, 
if not finally to defeat, the measure. The 
nature of the evidence that will be then 
brought forward is perfectly familiar to 
those acquainted at all with the subject. 
Certificates and declarations will be ob- 
tained in abundance from divines and doc- 
tors as tothe morality and health which 
the present system promotes and secures. 
Sir, I cannot refrain from giving a sample 
of what may be expected in this line, and 
I think it will prepare us for, and arm us 
against, whatever may be advanced in 
favour of so unnatural and oppressive a 
system. I mean not to impeach the ve- 
racity or the learning of the witnesses who 
appeared in its favour, and whose evidence 
cuts a very conspicuous figure in these 
ponderous reports ; it only furnishes ano- 
ther proof of the strange things that may 
be perhaps conscientiously believed and 
asserted, when the mind is under a par- 
ticular bias. They said, that the children 
who were worked without any regulation, 
and, consequently, according to their em- 
ployers sole will and pleasure, were not 
only equally, but more healthy, and better 
instructed, than those not so occupied ; 
that night labour was in no way prejudicial, 
but actually preferred; that the artificial 
heat of the rooms was really advantageous, 
and quite pleasant; that, so far from being 
fatigued with, for example, twelve hours’ 
labour, the children perform the last hour’s 
work with greater interest and spirit than 
any of the rest. What a pity the term is 
not lengthened !—in a few more hours 
they would be worked up into a perfect 
ecstacy of delight! A doctor, who is pro- 
duced, will not pronounce without exami- 
nation that it could be prejudicial. I 
must quote a few of his assertions, or rather 
answers to certain queries. ‘ Should you 
not think (he is asked) that, generally 
speaking, keeping a child, eight years old, 
standing twelve hours in the day would 
be injurious?” The doctor reverses, per- 
haps by mistake, the figures, but his an- 
swer terminates—‘“I believe it is not.” 
‘‘ Supposing (it is again asked) I were to 
ask you whether you thought it injurious 
to a child to be kept standing three-and- 
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should you not think it must be necessarily 
injurious to the health, withou any fact to 
rest upon—as a simple proposition put to 
a gentleman of the medical profession?” 
“‘ Before I answer that question,” the doc- 
tor replies, ‘‘ I should wish to have an ex- 
amination to see how the case stood, and 
if there were such an extravagant thing to 
take place, and it should appear that the 
person was not injured by having stood 
three-and-twenty hours, I should then say 
it was not inconsistent with the health of 
the person so employed.” “ As you 
doubted,” says a noble Lord, ‘‘ whether 
a child could work for twenty-three hours 
without suffering, would you extend your 
doubts to twenty-four hours?” ~ “ That 
was put to me as an extreme case,” says 
the doctor ; ‘‘ my answer only went to this 
effect, that it was not in my power to 
assign any limits.” The same authority 
will not say whether it would be injurious 
toa child to be kept working during the 
time it gets its meals. Another medical 
gentleman “is totally unable to give an 
answer” whether ‘children from six to 
twelve years of age, being employed from 
thirteen to fifteen hours in a cotton fac- 
tory, in an erect position, and in a tem- 
perature of about 80°, is consistent with 
safety to their constitution.” Another 
boldly asserts, that he does not see it ne- 
cessary that young persons should have 
any recreation or amusement, nor that 
the constant inspiration of particles of 
cotton is at all injurious to the lungs. 
Reports of the state of certain mills were 
also given, but the reporters seem to have 
totally forgotten that they had examined a 
body of persons constantly recruited, from 
which the severely sick, and those that had 
retired to die, were necessarily absent ; 
and not to have suspected that many of 
these mills were also previously and care- 
fully prepared for such inspection. Still, 
I observe, that it is allowed that “ many 
of them” (the children) ‘‘ were pale, and 
apparently of a delicate complexion,” but 
‘without any decided symptoms of dis- 
ease.”’ Why, what did that paleness and 
delicacy in the rosy morning of life indi- 
cate? That disease, though not decided 
as to its symptoms, was decidedly fasten- 
ing with mortal grasp upon its victims ; 
that early labour and confinement had, 
‘‘ like a worm i’the bud, fed on their da- 
mask cheek ;” that the murderous system 
was then about its secret, but certain, and 
deadly work. In corroboration, however, 
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of all that these learned persons advanced, 
and in full proof of the excellency of the 
entire system, bills of mortality of certain 
places and works were adduced ; in some 
of which, it was made to appear that, in a 
mean number of 888 persons employed, 
the mortality had, during eight years, 
averaged 3-875-1000th only, or one in 
229. This sort of evidence suggests many 
ludicrous ideas, which, however, as un- 
suitable to the subject, | shall suppress ; 
it will, doubtless, be again adduced in great 
abundance before another select Com- 
mittee. Physicians, divines, and others, 
would be found to testify to the same 
effects. I will show the true value of all 
such certificates before I sit down. Par- 
liament, indeed, did not regard these cham- 
pions of the factory-system on the former 
occasion, for the Bill was passed in spite 
of their opposition; and, after what I shall 
advance, I hope the House will not again 
trouble them. 

Without attending any further to this 
species of opposition, I now proceed to 
show the necessity of a general measure 
for regulating the labour of children and 
young persons employed in mills and fac- 
tories, of whatever description, the pro- 
tective Acts already obtained, having been 
confined in their operation to one branch 
of manufacture only, and in that, almost 
entirely defeated as to their original inten- 
tion and design. I need not inform the 
House, that the great invention of Sir 
Richard Arkwright, originally used for the 
spinning of cotton, has at length been ap- 
plied, with the necessary adaptations, to a 
similar process in almost all our manufac- 
tures. Now, the fact that Parliament has 
several times, notwithstanding the severest 
opposition, seen it necessary to regulate 
the labour of children in the former pur- 
suit, proves the same necessity to exist re- 
garding those other factories, now so nu- 
merous, which have been hitherto entirely 
exempted from all such control. It would 
be the grossest injustice, as well as insult, 
to argue that those engaged in the cotton 
trade were one whit less humane and con- 
siderate, and, consequently, required legis- 
lative interference one whit more than 
those engaged in spinning any other mate- 
rial. And if it be contended, that the la- 
bour of the latter is in many cases either 
unhealthy or less immoderate than that of 
the former, I meet the assertion with a 
direct negative. 

And, first, in reference to one descrip- 
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tion of spinners, from some of whom I am 
now meeting with opposition of every kind, 
I mean the spinners of flax—I would se- 
riously ask any Gentleman who has him- 
self gone through a modern flax-mill, 
whether he can entertain the slightest 
doubt, that the occupation, as now pursued, 
must, in many cases, be injurious to health 
and destructive of life? In many depart- 
ments of those mills, the dust is great, and 
known to be highly injurious. In those in 
which fine spinning has been introduced, 
the air has to be heated, as in certain of 
the cotton mills; the flax has also, in one 
of its processes, to be passed through water 
heated, I am told, to a high temperature, 
into which the children have constantly to 
plunge their arms. In the heckling rooms, 
in which children are now principally em- 
ployed, the dust is excessive. The rooms 
are generally low, lighted by gas, and 
heated in these cases by steam ; altogether 
exhibiting a state of human endurance 
which I will not trust myself to describe. 
I will appeal to a higher authority on 
these subjects. I hold in my hand a trea- 
tise, by a medical man of great intelli- 
gence—Mr. Thackrah of Leeds, who, in 
his work ‘On the Effects of Arts and 
Trades on Health and Longevity,” thus 
speaks of this pursuit, especially of the 
dusty parts in it:—“ A large proportion 
of men in this department die young.”—- 
“* We find, indeed, comparatively speaking, 
few old persons in any of the departments 
of the flax mills.” ‘ On inquiry at one of 
the largest establishments in this neigh- 
bourhood, we found that, of 1,079 persons 
employed, there were only nine who had 
attained the age of fifty, and besides these 
only twenty-two who had reached forty.” 
It may, however, perhaps, be here re- 
marked, that this factory census does not 
exhibit the rate of mortality, but merely 
indicates that few adults are required in 
these establishments. If so, then another 
enormous abuse comes into view, namely, 
that this unregulated system over-labours 
the child, and deserts the adult, thus re- 
versing the natural period of toil, and leav- 
ing numbers without employment, or the 
knowledge how to pursue it if they had, 
just at the period of life when they ought 
to commence active exertions. Why, Sir, 
this is to realize, in regard of these poor 
victims of premature labour, the fate of 
the poor little chimney-sweeper, whose lot, 
once commiserated so deeply, is now, 1 
think, too much forgotten, and whose 
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principal hardship is not so much that his 
business is of a degraded kind, as that, 
when he has learned his business, he has 
outgrown it, and is turned upon society 
to te some occupation late in life, and 
to seek an employment for which he is un- 
qualified. So far, therefore, this unrestrict- 
ed factory-system perpetrates the deepest 
injury, not only on individuals, but upon 
society at large. 

But, toreturn to Mr. Thackrah: He 
says, “ that a visitor cannot remain many 
minutes in certain rooms without being 
sensibly affected in his respiration ;” also, 
that “a suffocating sensation is often pro- 
duced by the tubes which convey steam 
for heating the rooms.” He examined, by 
the stethoscope, several individuals so em- 
ployed, and found “ the lungs or air tube 
considerably diseased” in all of them. 
He adds, that the coughs of the persons 
waiting to be examined were so trouble- 
some as continually to interrupt and con- 
fuse the exploration by that instrument. 
He says, “ that though the wages for this 
labour are by no means great, still the 
time of labour in the flax mills is excessive ; 
the people are now (November, 1830) 
working from half-past six in the morning 
until eight at night, and are allowed only 
an interval of forty minutes in all that 
time.” Thus human beings are kept in an 
atmosphere of flax dust nearly thirteen 
hours in the day for six days in the week. 
“No man of humanity,” he observes, 
“can reflect without distress on the state 
of thousands of children, many from six 
to seven ‘years of age, roused from their 
beds at an early hour, hurried to the mills 
and kept there, with an interval of only 
forty minutes, to a late hour at night, 
kept, moreover, in an atmosphere loaded 
with noxious dust.” ‘ Health,” he ex- 
claims, ‘cleanliness, mental improve- 
ment, how are they regarded! Recreation 
is out of the question. There is scarcely 
time for meals. The very period of sleep, 
so necessary to the young, is too often 
abridged. Nay, children are sometimes 
waked even in the night. Human beings 
thus decay before they arrive at the term 
of maturity.” He observed elsewhere 
“that this system has grown up by a series 
of encroachments upon the poor children, 
that the benevolent masters are not able 
to rectify these abuses, A_ legislative 
enactment is the only remedy for this, as 
well as the other great opprobriuam of our 
manufactures, the improper employment 
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of children.” Such, Sir, are the opinions 
of this medical gentleman on the subject, 
written long before the present Bill was 
before the House, and founded upon daily 
observation and experience. 

I might add the opinion of another very 
excellent practitioner of the same place, 
Mr. Smith, respecting the cruelty of the 
present system, and the misery and de- 
crepitude which it inflicts upon its victims; 
but his opinions, given with great force 
and ability, have, I think, been already 
widely disseminated by meansof the press. 
The other surgeons of the General Infir- 
mary, all men of great professional emi- 
nence, entertain, I believe, precisely simi- 
lar opinions. One of them, Mr. Hey, a 
name that must, on being mentioned, com- 
mand the highest respect in every medical 
society, whether of England, or, indeed, 
of Europe, presided, as Mayor of Leeds, 
at an immensely numerous meeting of the 
inhabitants of that borough, when the pe- 
tition presented from that place in favour 
of the Bill, signed by between 18,000 and 
20,000 names, was unanimously agreed 
to. 
In silk and worsted mills, and especially 
in the former, the nature of the employ- 
ment may be less prejudicial in itself; 
but then its duration is often more pro- 
tracted, and it falls in a larger proportion 
upon females and young children. In 
many spun-silk mills, in which a different 
operation from that of silk throwing, and 
one conducted upon Arkwright’s principle 
is carried on, the practice of working child- 
ren at a very tender age, and often all 
night, prevails. In one of these, [ am in- 
formed, they commence at one o'clock on 
the Monday morning, and leave off at 
eleven on Saturday night; thus delicately 
avoiding the Sabbath, indeed, but render- 
ing its profitable observance, either for 
improvement, instruction, or worship, an 
utter impossibility. 

In the worsted mills the greatest irregu- 
larities have, in this respect, existed ; 
and, therefore, occasional oppression has 
long prevailed. Let the following ex- 
tract suffice, from a document drawn 
up by a gentleman in this branch of 
business, Mr. Wood, to mention whose 
name is to kindle up at once the most en- 
thusiastic feelings in the bosoms of the 
honest operatives of the north, and to 
whom is due the honour of originating and 
supporting this attempt, and who, while 
he has conducted his manufacture with 
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the greatest humanity and kindness, has 
still earnestly sought to ameliorate the 
general condition of the labouring poor. 
This gentleman gives the ages of 475 
persons, principally females, employed at 
a worsted mill, which, it appears, average 
about twelve years and a half. He says, 
“Children of these years are obliged to 
be at the factory, winter and summer, by 
six o’clock in the morning, and to remain 
in it till seven in the evening, with but one 
brief interval of thirty minutes, every 
day except Saturday, ceasing work on 
that day, in some factories, at half-past 
five, in others at six or seven p. m. Not un- 
frequently this labour is extended till eight 
or nine at night, fifteen hours—having 
but the same interval for meals, rest, or 
recreation ; nay, such is the steady growth 
of this over-working system, that children 
have been confined in the factory from six 
in the morning till eight at night, fourteen 
hours continually, without any time being 
allowed for meals, rest, or recreation—the 
meals to be taken while attending the 
machines ; and this the practice of years.” 
This picture, sufficiently appalling, has 
also to be darkened by the addition of 
frequent night labour. Sir, this is the 
practice at Bradford and the neighbour- 
hood. 

But, to show that the evils are contined to 
no particular neighbourhood, but that 
they prevail wherever children are the 
principal labourers of the community, I 
shall next advert to their usage in the 
principality of Wales, in the flannel ma- 
nufacture. I quote the following account, 
which I have received from the most re- 
spectable quarter. With certain fluctu- 
ations in the degree of labour, resulting 
from the difference in the demand of the 
manufactured goods, the children work 
twenty-four hours every other day, out of 
which they are allowed three hours only 
for meals, &c. When trade is particularly 
brisk, the elder children work from six in 
the morning till seven in the evening— 
two hours allowed for meals, &c,—and 
every other night all night, which is still a 
more severe case. For this additional 
night labour they receive 5d. There is 
another lamentable circumstance attending 
the employment of these poor children, 
which is, that they are left the whole of 
the night alone-—the sexes indiscriminately 
mixed together—consequently you may 
imagine that the depravity of our work- 
people is indeed very great. The adults 
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are employed in feeding the engines. In- 
dependent of moral considerations, the 
accidents that occur to these poor little 
creatures are really dreadful—the number 
of mutilated and amputated limbs to be 
met with are quite distressing, and ever 
must be, till some better regulation is 
carried into effect. There is not a single 
place of charitable education for 8,000 
children beyond a Sunday school.—As to 
woollen mills, certain departments in 
these, especially since the introduction of 
the French machines, are injurious to 
health, but, generally speaking, otherwise. 
But here 1 might argue that the reason 
usually given against the necessity of re- 
gulating the excessive labour of children 
employed in factories no longer holds,asthe 
labour in woollen mills is, in general, much 
more strenuous than that in most of the be- 
fore-mentioned factories. But, Sir, I dis- 
dain to avail myself of an argument, how- 
ever plausible, which I believe to be fal- 
lacious. It is not so much the degree of 
labour which is injurious to these work- 
children—(how revolting the compound 
sounds; it is not yet admitted, I think, 
into our language ; I trust it will never be 
familiarised to our feelings). 1 say it is 
not so much the degree, as the duration, of 
their labour that is so cruel and destruc- 
tive to these poor work-children. It is 
the wearisome uniformity of the employ- 
ment, the constrained positions in which 
it is pursued, and, above all, the constant 
and close confinement, which are more 
fatiguing to the body as well as mind than 
more varied and voluntary, though far 
stronger, exertion. Sir, 1 dwell upon this 
point with more emphasis, because it is 
the sole possible plea for the long and im- 
prisoning hours of the present laborious 
system; though, when properly con- 
sidered, it is one of the strongest argu-~ 
ments against it. Light labour, Sir, is 
the labour of holding a pen, and of writ- 
ing with it strenuously; and yet, ask a 
clerk in any of the public offices, or in any 
private counting-house, whether when he 
has been at his employment some half- 
dozen hours in the day less than one of 
these children, he does not think that 
he has had enough of this light labour 
— to say nothing of the holidays, of which 
he has many, and the child none. Ask 
the recruit recent from the plough, whe- 
ther an hour of his light exertion is not 
more fatiguing than any three he ever en- 
dured in the field. Ask his veteran offi- 
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cer, how long he can subject even the 
old soldier to this sort of slight but con- 
strained exertion in the open air with im- 
punity. I might appeal to the Chair, whe- 
ther the lingering hours which have to be 
endured here, though unaccompanied 
with any bodily exertion whatever, are 
no * weariness to the flesh.” But what 
would be the feelings of the most active 
individual among us, if we were com- 
pelled to pace that table, for instance, en- 
gaged in some minute and anxious em- 
ployment, stunned with the noise of re- 
volving wheels, suffocated with the heat 
and stench of a low, crowded, and gas- 
lighted apartment, bathed in sweat, and 
still stimulated by the scourge of an inexor- 
able task-master: I say, what would be 
his ideas of the light labour of twelve or 
fourteen hours in such a pursuit, and when 
the night also was added to such a day once 
or twice in every week? And how would 
he feel if long years of such light labour 
lay before him. Let him, if he be a pa- 
rent, imagine the child of his bosom in 
that situation, and then judge concerning 
the children of thousands of others, who 
are as dear to the Universal Parent as are 
hisown, Let him think of his own child- 
hood, and he will then remember that this 
light labour is the fatigue of youth, and 
that strenuous exertion, when the buoyant 
spirits exercise the entire frame, is its sport. 

Sir, I might quote authorities on this 
subject, but it were unnecessary so to do. 
Common sense and common feeling at 
once decide the point; and dispose of 
this plea of tyranny for this slavish cap- 
tivity of ourinfants and our youth. Hence 
the Jate Sir Robert Peel, in bringing for- 
ward his last measure, emphatically ob- 
served, that it was not so much the hard- 
ship as the duration of labour, which had 
caused the mischievous effects on the ris- 
ing generation. But, if hon. Members 
choose to argue the question on different 
grounds, and wish to establish a variation 
in the duration of the labour of children in 
mills and factories, in reference to the 
difference in the nature of the employment, 
be it so. Confident in my own mind 
that the Bill proposes the utmost limit 
which the youthful constitution can safely 
bear in any pursuit, I can have no par- 
ticular objection that that period should 
be abridged in the more pernicious and 
strenuous employments of the country. 
But, of this limitation, more hereafter. 

I shall not attempt at present to give 
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any precise account of the length of labour 
generally undergone in different mills and 
factories. It varies according to the hu- 
manity of the employer, and the demand 
for his goods at particular seasons. But 
let me here remark, that these variations 
constitute one of the main reasons for a 
legislative protection, otherwise the hu- 
mane masters will be driven out of the 
trade ; for these, it is quite clear, can- 
not control others less humanely dis- 
posed. They are, indeed, in the present 
state of things, as little free agents as the 
children whom they employ. And, more- 
over, the want of a due regulation throws 
the effects of those fluctuations to which 
trade and manufactures are subject in an 
undue and distressing degree upon those 
who are the least able to sustain their ef- 
fects. Thus if the demand and profit of 
the employer increase, the labour of the 
operatives, most of whom are children, 
augments, till many of them are literally 
worked to death ; if that demand diminish, 
the children are thrown partially or wholly 
out of employment. Were their labour 
averaged throughout the year, as some 
mill owners, I perceive, have calculated 
its duration, it might not, perhaps, appear 
so excessive; for, Sir, at the very moment 
that a strenuous opposition is being made 
against the curtailment of infantile labour, 
in certain flax mills in the north, I find 
that the masters themselves have curtailed 
it to some purpose, having diminished the 
employment in some mills, and, if I am 
not misinformed, shut up others entirely ; 
and I have no doubt, but at this particu- 
lar moment, abundance of evidence might 
be adduced, before a Select Committee, 
to show that the hours mentioned in the 
Bill are observed, and, indeed, more than 
observed. But, then, ifit beright that the 
owners should be allowed to throw out of 
employment all these children at a day’s 
notice, is it proper that they should be 
permitted to work them for an unlimited 
number of hours the moment it suits their 
purpose soto do? Sir, if the effects of 
this Bill were, in some measure, to equal- 
ize the labour of these poor children, and 
thereby prevent those fluctuations which 
are so distressing in both extremes, it 
would so far accomplish a most beneficial 
object. I might, I think transfer, a little 
of the fluctuation from the factory to the 
stock-room, with great advantage to the 
operatives, and consequently to the public 
at large. As I am unable to give any 
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general and uniform account of the hours 
of labour now endured in these factories 
by little children, I am unwilling to pre- 
sent to the House extreme cases, although 
it is the bounden duty of Parliament to 
provide against such; as it does, for ex- 
ample, with respect to atrocious, crimes, 
which, I trust, are still extreme cases in 
civilized society. I shall, therefore, only 
give one instance, which I have from good 
authority, of the extent of oppression to 
which the system is occasionally carried. 

The following were the hours of labour 
imposed upon the children and young 
persons employed in a certain establish- 
ment last summer. Monday morning 
commence work at six o'clock; at nine, 
half an hour for breakfast; begin again 
at half-past nine, and work till twelve, 
Dinner one hour; work from one till half- 
past four. Drinking (afternoon meal), half 
an hour; work from five till eight, rest 
half an hour; work from half-past eight 
till twelve (midnight), an hour’s rest. One 
in the morning till five, work; half an 
hour’s rest, half-past five till nine; break- 
fast; half-past nine till twelve. Dinner; 
work from one till half-past four. Again, 
from five till nine o’clock on the Tuesday 


evening, when the labour concluded, and 
the gang of adult and infant slaves was 
dismissed for the night, after having toiled 
thirty-nine hours, with nine intervals for 
refreshment (but none for bed), amounting 


to six hours only in the whole. Wednes- 
day and Thursday, day work only. On 
Friday morning till Saturday night, the 
same labour repeated, with the same in- 
termissions, as endured on Monday, Mon- 
day night, and Tuesday; only the labour 
of the last day closed at five, when the 
poor wretches were dismissed. The ensu- 
ing day, Sunday, must, under such cir- 
cumstances, be a day of stupor, to rouse 
the children from which would often only 
be to continue their physical sufferings 
without the possibility of compensating 
them with any moral good. And clergy- 
men, Sunday schoolmasters, and other 
‘benevolent persons, are beginning to see 
and feel this to be the case : parents, wish- 
ful as they are that their offspring shall 
have some little instruction, are yet more 
anxious that they should have rest. Sun- 
day schools have long been rendered ab- 
solutely necessary by the manufacturing 

system, which has necessarily emptied the 
day- -schools for the poor, wherever it pre- 
-vails; but, not content with monopolizing 
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the whole week with protracted labour, it 
has now anticipated the Sabbath itself, 
and rendered it a day of languor and ex- 
haustion, in which it is impossible that due 
instruction can be received, or the solemn 
duties of the day duly performed—in fact, 
a mere fallow of the worn-out frame, that 
it may produce another exhausting crop of 
human labour. If some limits, therefore, 
are not prescribed to these constant and 
cruel encroachments, the results may be 
easily predicted—our labouring population 
will be ere long imbruted with ignorance, 
as well as enslaved by excessive toil. 

I now proceed to show the consequences 
of this dreadful system, physical and mo- 
ral; and as on this important part of the 
subject I am aware that I shall be at issue 
with its supporters and apologists, I shall 
appeal to authorities which none will be 
disposed lightly to dispute, but, above all, 
to facts, decisive, as I think, of the whole 
question—facts which I shall challenge 
them to controvert or evade. Sir, the 
authority to which I allude is that of such 
men as the late Dr. Baillie, Sir Astley 
Cooper, Sir Gilbert Blane, Dr. Pember- 
ton, Sir Anthony Carlisle, Sir George 
Tuthill, and many other physicians and 
surgeons of the highest eminence and ce- 
lebrity throughout the profession, espe- 
cially so for their physiological science. 
Sir, the deliberate opinions of these distin- 
guished persons on the subject under our 
consideration are contained in these vol- 
umes. I cannot read them, nor even select 
parts from them. Let it suffice for me to 
say, that they are strong and unanimous 
against the system of the early and pro- 
tracted Jabour of children and young per- 
sons. I appeal to the whole of them in 
favour of this Bill, or rather, indeed, of a 
limitation far beyond what that Bill se- 
cures; so that, when I advert to their 
deliberate and recorded opinions, I feel a 
growing dissatisfaction every time I reflect 
upon its provisions. Sir, many of these 
distinguished persons still survive. If you 
institute new Committees of Inquiry, you 
must again appeal to them; and do you 
suppose they will contradict their former 
opinions? Other medical authorities of 
great eminence have since then appeared, 
whose views I know in many instances to 
be, if possible, still more marked and de- 
cided upon this important point; and can 
it be a-question, I would ask the House, 
whether we ought to tolerate a degree of 
infantile labour which our most eminent 
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medical authorities assure us the human 
frame is utterly incapable of sustaining 
with impunity ? 

If it be objected that these individuals, 
however great and distinguished, have no 
practical knowledge of the factory-system 
and its effects, I will next turn to another 
description of evidence, namely, to that of 
professional gentlemen practically ac- 
quainted with it, and long residing in its 
very seat and centre—Manchester. The 
first is a name equally dear to philosophy 
and philanthropy, and long without a rival 
in his profession, in that part of the empire 
—Dr. Percival. He saw the rise, progress, 
and effects of the system; and, surround- 
ed as he was by, and connected with, many 
who were making rapid and vast fortunes 
by it, still he expressed himself upon it, 
both as a professional man and a patriot, 
in terms of the strongest indignation. 1 
regret that time will not permit me to quote 
his remarks; but who, that is acquainted 
with general literature, can be ignorant of 
the writings of Percival of Manchester ? 
I will refer the House to another authority, 
belonging to a different branch of the same 
profession, and scarcely a less celebrated 
one—I mean the late Mr. Simmons. After 


nearly thirty years’ experience in the Ge- 
neral Infirmary of Manchester, and being 
also at the head of other charitable insti- 
tutions in that town connected with his 
profession, few men, I should conceive, 
were more competent to speak as to the 
effects produced by the factory-system than 


himself. I must again deeply regret that 
I cannot quote his opinions at length : his 
description of the consequences of this 
species of over-exertion is most appalling ; 
and he adds these emphatic words—“ I am 
convinced that the hours of employment 
are too long to be endured at any age.” 
Speaking of the evils of the system, he 
says—‘ I shudder at contemplating them. 
I might multiply these authentic and af- 
fecting testimonies to almost any extent.” 
I will, however, present, in as few words 
as possible, the general effects, as described 
by medical men, of these long hours of 
confinement, without sufficient intervals 
for food, recreation, and rest, and con- 
tinued often through the night in rooms 
artificially heated, lighted by gas, in 
which the atmosphere is also otherwise 
so polluted and offensive as to render 
it, as it is stated, by respiration even 
for a few moments, painful. They attri- 
bute to this system of labour, in many 
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cases—first, languor, debility, sickness, 
loss of appetite; pulmonary complaints, 
such as difficulty of breathing, coughs, 
asthmas, and consumptions; struma, so 
common in factories, and other chronic 
diseases; while, if these more distressing 
consequences are not produced, the mus- 
cular power is lessened, the growth im- 
peded, and life greatly shortened. De- 
formity is also a common and distressing 
result of this overstrained and too early 
labour. The bones—in which the animal, 
in contradistinction to the earthy matter, 
is known to prevail in early life—are then 
pliable, and often cannot sustain the su- 
perincumbent weight of the body for so 
many hours without injury. Hence those 
of the leg become bent; the arch of the 
foot, which is composed of several of those 
of a wedge-like form, is pressed down, and 
its elasticity destroyed, from which arises 
that disease of the foot only lately de- 
scribed, but common in factory districts. 
The spine, also, is often greatly affected, 
and its processes irregularly protruded, by 
which also great deformity is occasioned. 
The tendons also fail, by over-pressure and 
tension. Hence the hinge-joints, such as 
those of the knee and the ancle, are over- 
strained, producing the deformity called 
knock knees and lame ancles, so exceed- 
ingly common in mills. Thus are numbers 
of children distorted and crippled in early 
life, and frequently rendered incapable of 
any business whatever. Again, the over- 
working of these children and others 
occasions a wearisomeness and lethargy, 
which it is impossible always to resist ; 
hence, drowsy and exhausted, the poor 
creatures fall too often among the machin- 
ery, which is not always sufficiently 
sheathed, when their muscles are lacerat- 
ed, their bones broken, or their limbs torn 
off, in which case they are sent to the in- 
firmaries to be cured, and, if crippled for 
life, they are turned out and maintained 
at the public cost; or they are sometimes 
killed upon the spot, when, of course, they 
are burthensome neither to themselves nor 
the public any longer. I have myself 
known, in more instances than one, the 
arm torn off, in one horrible case, both 
arms were forced away from the body; 
and a poor girl now exists upon a charita- 
ble subscription, who met with that dread- 
ful accident at one of the flax-mills in my 
neighbourhood. In another factory, and 
that recently, the mangled limbs of a poor 
boy were sent home to his mother, unpres 
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‘pared for the appalling spectacle. I will 
not describe the result. It is true that 
a great majority of these accidents are of 
a less serious nature; but the books of 
the infirmaries, in any manufacturing dis- 
trict, will show the number, as will also 
their accounts, the expense of buying 
irons to support the bending legs of the 
young children who become crippled by 
long standing in mills. Dr. Ashton and 
Surgeon Graham, who examined six mills 
in Stockport, in which 824 persons were 
employed, principally children, have re- 
ported the result individually, and a more 
melancholy list few hospitals, [ think, 
could furnish. The particulars would 
deeply affect the House, but I must only 
givethe totals. They are as follows:—Of 
these 824, J83 only are pronounced 
healthy, 240 are stated to be delicate, 258 
unhealthy, 43 very much stunted, 100 
with enlarged ancles and knees, and among 
them were 37 cases of distortion. The 
accidents, I believe, are not noticed; but 
I find that Dr. Winstanley, one of the phy- 
sicians of the Manchester Infirmary, on 
examining 106 children in a Sunday- 
school, found that no less than 47 of them 
had suffered accidents from this one cause; 
and, Sir, J have this morning received a 
letter from one of the most eminent sur- 
geons in this metropolis, and, conse- 
quently, in the world, in which he informs 
me, that, on making a tour through the 
manufacturing districts some years ago, he 
was painfully struck with the numerous 
cases of mutilation which he observed, and 
which he attributed to this too long and 
wearying labour in mills and factories, 

Of the mortality which this system oc- 
casions I shall speak hereafter. Can any 
thing, then, darken the picture which I have 
hastily drawn, or rather which others infi- 
nitely more competent to the task have 
strikingly pourtrayed? Yes: and that 
which remains to be added renders it the 
most disgusting, as well as distressing sys- 
tem, which ever put human feelings to the 
utmost test of endurance. It has the uni- 
versally recognized brand and test of bar- 
barism, as well as cruelty, upon it. Sir, 
it is the feebler sex eiimacualty on which 
this enormous wrong is perpetrated. Fe- 
male children must be laboured to the 
utmost extent of their physical powers, 
and, indeed, frequently beyond them. 
Need I state the disgusting cruelty, the 
peculiar hardships which this involves? | 
speak not, poor things, of the loss of their 
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beauty— of the greater sufferings to which 
their sex exposes them. But, again taking 
with me the highest medical authorities, I 
refer to those consequences of early and 
immoderate labour which are felt when 
they become mothers, for which, I fear, 
their previous pursuits have but poorly 
qualified them. It is in evidence that 
long standing has a known tendency— 
how shall I express it—contrahere et 
minuere pelvem—and thereby to increase 
greatly the danger and difficulty of partu- 
rition, and render embryotomy, one of the 
most distressing operations which a sur- 
geon has ever to perform, frequently ne- 
cessary. I have more than once had com- 
munication upon this subject with persons 
of the highest respectability, and of 
great professional experience. I confess, 
therefore, that 1 feel my indignation 
roused when I see papers put forth in 
which it is stated as a recommendation, 
forsooth, of the present system, and 
as a reason why it should by no means 
be regulated, that in certain mills girls are 
principally employed. This isa matter of 
exultation! I would ask those who so regard 
it, in the language of the poet, “ Art thou 
of woman born, and feel’st no shame ?” 

Nor are the mental, any more than the 
physical, sufferings of these poor young 
creatures to be overlooked. In the very 
morning of life, when their hearts yawn 
within them for some little relaxation and 
amusement, to be thus taken captive, and 
debarred the sports of youth, is almost as 
great, nay, a greater cruelty than to inflict 
upon them thus early the toil of advanced 
life. Their fate, alas, reverses the patri- 
arch’s pathetic exclamation, and their infant 
days are labour and sorrow. 

But, Sir, some may be tempted to suspect 
the accuracy of certain of the foregoing 
statements, from their improbable cha- 
racter. It may be thought almost impos- 
sible that children should be assembled 
thus early, and dismissed thus late, and 
still kept through the whole period in a 
state of active exertion. I will attempt to 
explain these facts. First, then, this early 
and punctual attendance is enforced by 
fines, as are many other regulations of a 
very severe character; so that a child may 
lose a considerable part of its wages by 
being a few minutes too late in a morning : 
that they should not leave too soon is very 
sufficiently provided against. Now this 
extreme punctuality is no slight aggrava- 
tion of the sufferings of the child, It ig 
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not one time in ten, perhaps, that the 
parent has a clock, and if not, as nature 
is not very wakeful in a short night’s rest 
after a long day’s labour, the child, to 
ensure punctuality, must be often roused 
much too early. Hence, whoever has 
lived in a manufacturing town must have 
heard, if he happened to be awake, many 
hours before light on a winter’s morning, 
the patter of little pattens on the pavement, 
continuing, perhaps, for half an hour 
together, though the time of assembling 
was the same. And then, Sir, the child 
is not always safe, however punctual ; for 
in some mills two descriptions of clocks 
are kept, and it is easy to guess, therefore, 
how they are occasionally managed. So 
much for the system of fining: by which, 
I am told, some mill-owners have boasted 
that they have made large sums annually. 

Then, for the purpose of keeping the 
children awake till late in the evening, or 
during the night, as the case might be, and 
in order to stimulate their exertion, means 
are made use of, to which I shall now 
advert, as a last instance of the degradation 
to which the system has reduced the 
manufacturing operatives of this country. 
Sir, children are beaten with thongs pre- 
pared for the purpose, and wielded by 
certain of the overseers. Yes, the females 
of this country, no matter whether children 
or grown up—I hardly know which is the 
more disgusting outrage—are beaten upon 
their face, arms, and bosoms—beaten in 
your free market of labour, as you term it, 
like slaves. These are the instruments. 
[Here the hon. Member exhibited some 
black and heavy leather thongs, one of 
them fixed in a sort of handle.] They are 
quite equal to breaking an arm, only the 
bones of the young are, as I have before 
said, pliant. The marks, however, of the 
thong, are long visible; and the poor 
wretch is flogged before its companions— 
flogged, I say, like a dog, by the tyrant 
overlooker. Sir, we talk of the cart-whip 
of the West Indies, but let us see, this 
night, an equal feeling rise against the 
factory-thong of England. _ Is it necessary 
that we should inquire, by means of a 
Select Committee, whether this practice is 
to be put down? Sir, 1 should wish to 
propose a clause in this Bill, enacting that 
the overseer that dares to lay it on the 
almost naked body of a child, shall tread 
the wheel for a month; and it would be 
only right if the master who, knowingly 
tolerates the infliction of this cruelty on 
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abused infancy, this insult upon parental 
feeling, should bear him company. But 
the entire system, as now conducted, has 
not merely its defenders, but its eulogists. 
Hence, ina celebrated review, in which its 
rise and progress are discussed, we find 
this opinion delivered with the utmost 
confidence. ‘* We scruple not to say, that 
the health, morals, and intelligence of the 
population have all gained by the esta- 
blishment of the present system.” That 
this ought to have been the result, I have 
already said; that it will be so, I confi- 
dently hope: but it can only become so 
by adopting regulations of the nature now 
proposed. Health, morals, and mental 
improvement can never consist with con- 
stant confinement, and excessive labour 
imposed upon any class of the community, 
much less upon its youth. That the gen- 
eral intelligence has increased, | fully be- 
lieve; so it would have done under. any 
system ; so it has in almost any country, 
whether manufacturing or otherwise. And 
I claim this increasing intelligence in 
favour of the regulation which I propose, 
for it has declared in favour of this measure 
with a force and unanimity rarely known 
on any other subject. 

As to public morals, alas, what has been 
gained by this excessive slavery of the 
juvenile part of the manufacturing popula- 
tion? It is during the present century, as 
the article in question shows, that the 
system has so greatly increased. The 
number of the criminal committals has 
been annually furnished since the year 
1805; let us then turn to those important 
facts for proof upon this subject. In the 
metropolitan county, including London, in 
which, if any where, one, of course, expects 
to find the number excessive, and the 
increase great, we see that the average of 
the three first years was 1,192, that of the 
three last years 3,491 nearly threefold! 
But in Lancashire (including its rural 
hundreds) the average of the same years 
has increased from 369 to 2,088 nearly 
sixfold. The average proportion of the 
committals of England, exclusive of these 
two counties being near almost one in 
1,255; those of Lancashire one in about 
550 annually. Where is this toend? As 
to that species of immorality not cognizable 
by law, I fear that had we equally precise 
information, we should find that it would 
afford us as little ground for exultation. 
Not to mention minor offences, the practice 
of tippling and drunkenness has astonish- 
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ingly increased, and has been accompanied | 
by an indecency not formerly known | 
among us; women and children publicly | 
indulge in this vice : such are the degrading | 
effects of the system. As to debauchery 
of another kind, it would be absurd to 
deny, I never did hear it denied, that the 
mills, at least those in which night-working 
is pursued, are in this respect, so many 
brothels. Yes, Sir, the science of human 
physiology has been, I may say, disgust- 
ingly advanced, and has been able to 
demonstrate how extremely near the 
confines of actual childhood the human 
female may become a mother, from the 
disgraceful facts which have occurred in 
certain of these mills and _ factories. 
Indeed, it is in evidence, on the authority 
of medical men conversant with that state 
-of society, that the period of puberty is 
unnaturally anticipated, and those early 
marriages contracted which are in every 
point of view indecent and disgraceful. 
But these early marriages are, nevertheless, 
in such a state of things, the best alter- 
native for the parties and the public. 
-Thus we find for instance, that where the 
same system prevails in France, namely, 
at Rouen, without the same effect in 
regard to early marriage, that to every 
seventy-six legitimate births, there are 
twenty-four illegitimate ones, a state of 
immorality only exceeded by the capital 
of that country always amazingly profligate 
in that respect. 

But, not to dwell upon this revolting 
part of the subject, 1 will, lastly, advert to 
the alleged improvement in the health of 
the people thus engaged. I shall deter- 
mine this important point by referring to 
the principal seat of the system, Man- 
chester, especially as the surprising long- 
evity of that town has been over and over 
again asserted, in proof of the incalculable 
advantage of the factory system as now 
conducted in every possible point of view. 
Speaking of the general health of that 
town, I, of course, refer to that of the 
operatives, and not of the higher and more 
opulent ranks—and, in determining this, 
I shall still refer to medical authority, and 
statistical facts, and not to loose and un- 
founded opinions. I take, then, this tract, 
just published, entitled, ‘“‘ Remarks on the 
Health of English Manufacturers, and on 
the Need which exists for establishing for 
them Convalescent Retreats.” It is written 
by Mr. Robertson, a gentleman well known 
in the medical world, and author of previous 
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works of deserved celebrity. He rebuts 
Mr. Senior's assumption as to the great 
improvement which has taken place in our 
manufacturing population, founded on a 
series of gross mistakes; and says of these 
so much improved operatives that “the 
nature of their present employment renders 
existence itself, in thousands of instances, 
in every great town, one long disease.” 
He states, regarding Manchester, that 
during the last year, (1830) the patients 
admitted at the four great dispensaries 
amounted to 22,626, independently of 
those assisted by the other charitable 
institutions, such as the infirmary, &c., 
amounting in all to at least 10,000 more. 
To this he adds other calculations, which 
bring him to the conclusion that “ not 
fewer perhaps than three-fourths of the 
inhabitants of Manchester annually are, or 
fancy they are, under the necessity of sub- 
mitting to medical treatment.” He de- 
scribes at some length, and with great force 
and feeiing, the evils of the factory-system, 
and attributes to it what he describes as 
the astounding inebriety of the population, 
who have recourse, after long and exhaust- 
ing toil, to that means of kindling a tem- 
porary sense of vigour and comfort. He 
states the Jamentable effects, in other 
points of view, which are thus produced, 
and the want of moral and mental im- 
provement with which it is necessarily 
accompanied. He says that the present 
manufacturing system ‘ has not produced 
a healthy population; neither one well 
instructed and provident; but one, on the 
contrary, where there exists always con- 
siderable and sometimes general poverty, 
and an extraordinary amount of petty 
crime: that in several respects they are in 
a less healthy and worse condition than at 
any period within the last two centuries.” 
I will give an appalling proof of this 
general misery and degradation. It 
appears that, during the last year, there 
were delivered by the lying-in charity of 
Manchester, no less than 4,562 poor 
married women, or, far more than half the 
mothers of Manchester are assisted by 
public charities—in a word, that nearly 
three-fifths of the children of that town 
are thus branded with the stigma of pau- 
perism at their very birth. Ifit be supposed 
that the institution referred to is too indis- 
criminate in its charity, I will quote in 
reply the authority of the same individual : 
“An overwhelming majority,” he asserts 
“* of the persons so relieved are in a state 
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of incredible destitution!” So far this 
judicious and humane writer. I proceed 
to prove his assertions by still stronger 
facts. 

The main, and, as it has hitherto been 
held, triumphant defence of the present 
system of excessive infantile labour, has 
been placed upon the assumed longevity 
of Manchester. And had what has been 
asserted in this respect been true, or at all 
approaching to the truth, the argument 
would have been doubtless settled in its 
favour. Thus we find it stated over and 
over again that the mortality, which had 
kept diminishing for half a century, had 
in 1811 fallen as low as one in seventy- 
four; and that the proportion in 1821 
was still smaller. It is asserted, I see, in 
a petition from Keighley, against this Bill, 
that this proportion is one in fifty-eight. 
It is true, that every community to which 
large numbers of emigrants, principally 
in the active periods of life, are constantly 
added, will exhibit a diminished proportion 
of deaths, without that circumstance at all 
proving any real increase in the general 
health and longevity of the place. But 
the above proportions were, nevertheless, 
so extravagant, and the argument founded 
upon them so important, that I determined 
to give the subject the most careful and 
impartial examination. I have done so, 
and these are the results. Taking the 
whole parish of Manchester, and so far 
therefore doing great injustice to my argu- 
ment, as that parish contains, I think, 
nearly thirty townships, some of which are 
principally agricultural; but taking the 
whole parish, I find that in the Collegiate 
Church there, and in six other Churches; 
in the two Churches of Salford; in those 
of Chorton-row, now part of the town; 
and in the eleven chapelries, including the 
interments in the Roman Catholic and 
other dissenting burial grounds, there were 
interred between the years 1821 and 1830 
inclusive, 59,377 individuals. The mean 
population of the whole parish (i. e. the 
geometric mean, in order to be as exact as 
possible) was, during the same_ period, 
228,951. . Now the burials are defective, 
one Church, (that of St. Peter’s) being 
omitted, and, I think, other burial grounds 
also—but does the numbers actually 
returned give a proportion of one in 
seventy-four? No, Sir, they give a pro- 


portion of one in thirty-seven, nine-tenths 
as the annual mortality of the entire parish 
of Manchester, 


In Salford the number of 
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deaths; during the same term, was 9,966 — 
the mean population having been 32,421, 
or one death in every thirty-two and a 
half! And this in a population, let me 
again repeat, increasing immensely by 
emigration. But a vast super-proportion 
of this mortality, we may be assured, rests 
upon the poor; for nobody disputes that 
the longevity of the wealthier classes has, 
in the mean time, greatly improved. Thus 
in Paris, a large and unhealthy city, where 
the mortality, however, is, I think, less 
than one in forty-two. Dr. Villerine found 
that in the first arrondissement where the 
wealthier inhabitants principally reside, 
only one in fifty died annually; while in 
the twelfth, principally inhabited by the 
poor, the proportion was as great as one 
in twenty-four. Apply this reasoning, or 
rather fact, to the mortality of Manchester, 
and then let us hear what can be said 
concerning the poor manufacturers of that 
place. Sir, it proves to the very letter all 
that has been advanced concerning the 
effects of infantile and long protracted 
labour, which not only enfeebles, but 
sweeps to their untimely fate, so vast a 
proportion of the population. 

But, on a point of such paramount im- 
portance, and so entirely decisive of the 
argument, no species of evidence ought to 
be wanting. I have, therefore, examined 
the forthcoming census of Manchester with 
great care—I mean that part of it in which 
the registered burials are given, together 
with the ages of the interred; and I have 
compared the proportion of those buried 
under the age of forty, and those buried 
above that age, with the corresponding 
interments of the immensely larger cities 
of London and Paris, taking the ten years 
in the former instance, and one interme- 
diate year in the two latter, without any 
selection whatsoever: these are the results : 
—to every 100,000 interments in each of 
these places under forty, there would be 
above that age, in London, 63,666; in 
Paris, 65,109; in Manchester, 47,291 
only ; in other words, 16,375 fewer would 
have survived that period in Manchester 
than in London, and 17,818 fewer than 
in Paris. Can anything, then, be truer 
than the complaint of the operatives of 
that place, that few of them survive forty ; 
and where is the man that dares to oppose 
the effectual regulation of so murderous a 
system ? 

In the census of 1821, the population of 
England was generally given according to 
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the different ages of the people. Man- 
chester, however, furnished no such infor- 
mation; otherwise, I am persuaded, an- 
other argument might have been adduced 
demonstrative of the same melancholy 
fact. ButI have examined the censuses 
of the hundreds of Salford, of Macclesfield, 
which includes the towns of Macclesfield 
and Stockport, containing, therefore, a 
great number of mills also, and I have 
compared them with other places; and 
calculating upon the number of children 
under five, the proportion which arrived at 
the different divisions, and especially at 
the more advanced periods of life, I find 
that wherever the present system prevails, 
the most melancholy waste of human ex- 
istence is clearly demonstrated. These 
calculations I hold in my hand, but I will 
not weary the House with giving them in 
detail. 

I cannot, however, refrain from giving 
the results of one of these, as it disposes 
of the confident assertion as to the sup- 
posed improvement of the manufacturing 
community. In 1780, the celebrated Dr. 
Heysham enumerated the population of 
Carlisle with great care, and divided them 
into classes according to their ages. In 
1821 a similar enumeration took place. 
In the meantime, the great discovery of 
vaccination had been made, of such im- 
mense importance in these calculations. 
But what is even that, and all the acknow- 
ledged improvements in medical science, 
compared with the effect of our manufac- 
turing system as at present pursued? Let 
the following facts answer that question. 
Calculating on the first division of the 
population at each period, namely, that 
under five, and assuming the women to be 
1,000, there were, in 1780, from five to 
twenty years old, 2,229; in 1821, 2,107; 
between twenty and forty, in the former 
period, 2,143; in the latter, 1904; above 
forty, in 1780, 2,084; in 1821, 1,455 
only. 

Again, between the years 1779 and 
1787 inclusive, Dr. Heysham gives the 
number of interments in Carlisle, which 
amounted to 1,840, of which 1,164 were 
of persons under forty years of age, and 
the remaining 676 above that period of 
life. On examining the census about to 
be published I find that, between the years 
1821 and 1830 inclusive, there have been 
buried in the same place 3,025 under 
forty, and 1,273 above. Now, in the 
former period, therefore, there would be to 
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every 10,000 deaths under the age of 
forty 5,808 above that age; whereas, in 
the latter, the proportion has been 4,208 
only. The only way to evade the conclu- 
sion to which these facts conduct us is, to 
suppose that the population has advanced 
with far greater rapidity since the former 
period then previously to it; but this sup- 
position would imply gross ignorance of 
the facts. The population of Carlisle was 
enumerated in 1764, and it is clear that 
it had been increasing more rapidly before 
1780 than it has done since, But in Car- 
lisle, as everywhere else, the greatest pro- 
portion of mortality falls upon the poor; 
the extension of life, as far as regards the 
upper classes of society, has evidently in- 
creased. What, then, becomes of the 
statements of the great improvement 
among our manufacturing poor, with facts 
like these before our eyes ? 

I could multiply these proofs of the 
effects of the system to a great extent. I 
have them here [showing his papers], but 
time will not permit me to avail myself of 
them: nor can it be necessary. I have 
taken up the challenge regarding the ef- 
fects of the system as now pursued, as 
given by its eulogists, and have contested 
the cause of humanity, as I trust I may 
call it, in the very arena, and with the 
weapons which themselves have chosen— 
the prosperity, health, and longevity of 
the operatives of Manchester. I have 
shown that the same results accompany 
the same system wherever pursued, namely, 
slavery, profligacy, crime, disease, and 
death! ‘Transfer the system to the whole 
country, and then contemplate its effects : 
those effects are seen rapidly developing 
themselves as it advances. Infantile la- 
bour leads to immature marriage, which 
crowds the generations upon each other, 
and, together with the great discoveries in 
medicine, may have increased the numbers 
of the people; but, as far as the system 
has prevailed, it has diminished the athle- 
tic and active proportion of them, and 
given us in their stead a weak, stunted, 
and degenerate race, and so lessened the 
relative proportion of those who have to 
bear the general burthen, and fight the 
battles of the country. On this latter 
point I could offer some instructing facts 
as to the difficulty of passing recruits 
wherever this system prevails, were such 
evidence necessary; but I would rather 
point at its more obvious and general ef- 
fects, Look, then, I say, at the miserable 
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condition of the feeble beings which are 
at once its instruments and victims. Sup- 
posing that it has increased our numbers, 
in the emphatic language of the Sacred 
Volume, “ It has multiplied the people, 
and not increased their joy.” I invoke, 
therefore, the justice, the humanity, the 
patriotism of this House: the feelings of 
the country are already roused; I call 
upon Parliament to assist, by this measure, 
to lighten the load of an oppressed people, 
which bows them and their very children 
to the dust; I call upon it to break the 
bonds of infantile slavery, and snatch the 
scourge from the task-master of the coun- 
try. 
‘The principle features, then, of this Bill 
for regulating the labour of children and 
other young persons in mills and factories, 
are these :—First , the inhibiting of the 
labour of infants therein under the age of 
nine ; the limitation of the hours of actual 
work of children from nine to eighteen 
years of age to ten hours, exclusively of 
time allowed for meals and refreshment, 
with an abatement of hours on the Satur- 
day as a necessary preparation for the 
Sabbath; and the forbidding of all night 
work under the age of twenty-one. Sir, 
in this Bill T have left out many important 
provisions, important at least in my view 
of the subject, in order to obviate, if pos- 
sible, multiplied objections, and secure the 
attainment of its main object. Thus I 
had drawn up a clause subjecting the mill- 
owner or occupier to a heavy fine when 
any serious accident occurred in conse- 
quence of any negligence in not properly 
sheathing or defending the machinery. I 
had meant to have proposed a remission 
of an hour of each day’s labour for chil- 
dren under fourteen, or otherwise six hours 
on one day in every week, for the purpose 
of affording those who are thus early and 
strangely forced into the market of labour 
some opportunity of receiving the rudi- 
ments of instruction and education, the 
expense of which upon the modern system 
would have been nothing, especially if 
shared between the mill-owner and the 
parish ; above all, I contemplated a clause 
putting down night labour, at whatever 
age, at once and altogether. And none of 
these, I think, are half so extravagant, if 
duly considered, as the demands now made 
upon youthful labour, involving as they do 
the sacrifice of pleasure, health, improve- 
ment, and life itself. But, Sir, in order, 
I repeat, not to endanger the main object 
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I have in view, and feeling assured that 
the present attempt is only the commence- 
ment of a series of beneficent measures on 
behalf of the industrious classes, all I 
propose to the House on the present oc- 
casion is, the remission of infant and youth- 
ful labour to the extent already explained. 

And, first, as to the period of life at 
which the Bill permits children to be la- 
boured in factories, viz., nine years old. I 
will spend but little time in defending this 
provision. I will only observe, that our 
ancient statutes, not always peculiarly 
favouring the condition of poverty, have 
not been neglectful of this matter. The 
23rd of Edward 3d, if I mistake not, as- 
sumes that a male child under fourteen, 
is non potens in corpore ; and the same of 
a female child under twelve. In the 5th 
of Eliz., however, I think that period 
was fixed at twelve years for both sexes, 
previously to which they were deemed non 
potentes in corpore. And 1 may further 
observe, that another humane provision 
of certain of these statutes was, the hiring 
of these young persons by the year, so 
that they might not be turned adrift, even 
in sickness, at the pleasure or convenience 
of theiremployers. But, to return; the 
late Sir Robert Peel’s Bill originally fixed 
upon the age of ten, which was ultimately 
reduced to that of nine, where the present 
measure leaves it. And where is the in- 
dividual, if disinterested and humane, 
that will contend that this is not early 
enough for these poor creatures to com- 
mence their miserable career of labour and 
sorrow? Then, as to the daily duration 
of their labour before they arrive at years 
of discretion, namely, these ten long 
hours, which, with the necessary intervals, 
stretch the term to at least twelve. Is not 
this sufficiently severe? Sir, it is the 
very extent contemplated for the same 
class, and about the same age, by the 
late Sir Robert Peel; and at a period 
when the professions of humanity are so 
much louder than formerly, when the 
penal code of crime has been revised 
so much, and mitigated so often, that 
there should be no amelioration proposed 
in the penal code (for such, I am sure, I 
may term it) of infantile labour seems 
indeed strange. The term proposed, I 
repeat, is that fixed upon by the truly be- 
nevolent and enlightened individual just 
alluded to. His words, on introducing 
his Jast measure in 1815, (I quote from 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates of that 
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period) are these :—‘ What he,’ Sir Robert 
Peel, ‘ was disposed to recommend was, 
‘a regulation that no children should be 
‘so employed under the age of ten years, 
‘either as apprentices or otherwise, and 
‘ the duration of their labour be limited 
‘to twelve hours and a half per diem, in- 
‘ cluding the time for education and meals, 
‘ which would leave ten hours for laborious 
‘ employment ;’* arguing, that it was not 
so much the hardship as the duration of 
labour that was so injurious. I think it 
would be almost an insult to the House to 
appeal to authorities in proof that this is 
enough labour for any age to endure— 
abundantly sufficient for infancy and youth. 
A few medical authorities, however, I will 
quote, who delivered their opinions before 
Sir Robert Peel’s Committee. 

Dr. Jones, a physician of much experi- 
ence, asserts, that “ eight or nine hours 
are the longest period that he could sanc- 
tion.” Dr. Winstanley, physician of the 
Manchester Infirmary, affirms that eleven 
hours could not be endured without in- 
jury. Mr. Bautflower, an eminent surgeon 
of the same piace, says, that ‘‘ ten hours 
are amply sufficient.” Mr, Ogle, another 
experienced individual of the same pro- 
fession, says, that eight or nine hours 
are sufficient. © Mr. Simmons, the senior 
surgeon of the Manchester Infirmary, de- 
clared, in reference to the employment 
under consideration, that the hours of 
working of a person under sixteen, ex- 
clusive of the time allowed for meals, 
ought not to exceed nine hours in winter, 
and ten in summer; and he adds that to 
which I call the attention of the House : 
‘‘It may become a question,” says this 
eminent and experienced person, ‘“‘ whe- 
ther, with impunity, the strength of adults 
is capable of much longer exertion than 
this.” Sir Gilbert Blane says, that, under 
ten, he “should have no objection in 
sanctioning five or six hours, and, at a 
more mature age, ten hours, if not sedent- 
ary.” I might multiply these authorities 
at pleasure, but I will close them with the 
opinion of a physician, after whom, I con- 
ceive, few could be quoted with advantage 
—TI mean the late Dr. Baillie. He says, 
beyond ten hours a day, there ought 
to be no increase of labour. ‘ [ think,” 
says he, “ten hours of confinement to 
labour, as far as I can judge, is as much 
as is compatible with the perfect well- 
being of any constitution.” 


* Vol. xxxi, p, 624. 
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But these appeals appear to me to be 
most affecting, whatever has been their 
result. Is there not, Sir, something inex- 
pressibly cruel—most disgustingly selfish 
—in thus attempting to ascertain the ut- 
most limits to which infant labour and 
fatigue may be carried, without their cer- 
tainly occasioning misery and destruction 
—the full extent of profitable torture— 
and in appealing to learned and experi- 
enced doctors to fix the precise point 
beyond which it would be murder to pro- 
ceed. Are we to treat innocent infancy, 
then, like the poor soldier, who receives 
his punishment under the eye of the regi- 
mental surgeon, lest he should expire 
beneath the lash? But, Sir, horrible to 
relate, these eminent men have stood over 
fainting infancy, and have long since 
forbade the infliction, which has, never- 
theless, been continued, till scores of thous- 
ands have expired under it. They dis- 
charged their duty; they said ten hours 
a-day were fully sufficient. That term 
has been exceeded, and I have shown the 
fatal consequences. 

If it be still necessary to sanction the 
term of labour they have fixed, I will 
appeal to general experience, which, after 
all, on a point like this, is better than all 
authority. Hence, in every other descrip- 
tion of labour, (excepting, perhaps, some 
particular branches, identified with the 
very system under consideration) twelve 
hours a-day, deducting at least the inter- 
vals this Bill also prescribes, is the utmost 
duration of labour that the master dreams 
of demanding, or the workman of endur- 
ing. Such is the case in agriculture. 
Look at the county reports, and you will 
find, that these are the utmost limits in 
summer, excepting during a few weeks in 
harvest, and that they are diminished in 
winter, so as to correspond with the short- 
ening day, averaging, perhaps, throughout 
the year, not more than eight or nine 
hours of actual work. The same rule 
obtains among all those workmen and 
artisans whose pursuits are most essential 
to human existence, such as masons, ear- 
penters, bricklayers, and others. Nor is 
it either humane or patriotic, as an emi- 
nent. medical writer has remarked, to 
tempt them to those protracted exertions, 
which are often endured at the expense of 
health, and bring on premature decay. 
And, Sir, this natural regulation prevails 
every where, and has been observed in all 
ages, Thus, if we open the most ancient 
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volumes, we shall find that twelve hours 
still, including the necessary intervals, 
constitute the longest day of human la- 
bour, which is still curtailed as the natural 
day shortens, and as this limitation is dic- 
tated by the law of nature, so also is it 
affirmed by the law of God. Hear, then, 
the divine institution in this matter. 
“ Thou shalt not oppress an hired servant 
that is poor and needy, whether he be of 
thy brethren, or of thy stranger that is in 
thy land within thy gates. At his day 
thou shalt give him his hire, neither shall 
the sun go down upon it, for he is poor, 
and setteth his heart upon it, lest he cry 
against thee unto the Lord, and it be sin 
unto thee.” ‘ Are there not twelve hours 
in the day? The night cometh when no 
man can work,” is reiterated by still 
higher authority. Yet, though man can- 
not—will not—yet, says this system, 
children shall. I ask, however, whether 
it be right to work weak and _ helpless 
children in this country longer than adult 
labourers and artizans in the prime of life, 
in any age or country, have consented to 
endure ? 

Sir, I make a second appeal in behalf 
of these children. I appeal to the utmost 


Jabour imposed upon criminals and felons, 
sentenced to expiate their offences—often 
of an atrocious character, and almost 
always perpetrated by the daring and 
powerful in the prime of life—in the 
gaols, houses of correction, bridewells, or 
other places of confinement and punish- 


ment in this kingdom. Sir, the law even 
regarding these provides, that justice shall 
not degenerate into cruelty, and, there- 
fore, limits the power of its own ministers 
thus: ‘* Every prisoner sentenced to hard 
labour shall, unless prevented by sickness, 
be employed so many hours a day, not 
exceeding ten, exclusive of the time al- 
lowed for meals, as shall be directed by 
the rules and regulations to be made 
under this Act,” excepting on Sundays 
and other holidays which it enumerates. 
Sir, I have examined the whole of these 
regulations, and find that the average 
labour imposed falls far short of the limits 
prescribed by this Bill. Even the con- 
victs at the hulks, I am informed, are 
only worked, in winter, from eight in the 
morning as long as daylight lasts; and, 
in summer, from seven in the morning 
till six in the evening; from which, time 
is allowed, in both seasons, about an hour 
and a half for meals, making, therefore, 
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the duration of their actual labour, in 
summer, nine hours and a half, and in 
winter, perhaps, two hours less. But the’ 
law, I repeat, limits that which is to be 
their punishment, their labour, to ten 
hours at most. Secondly, then, I ask 
whether it is right thus to give a premium’ 
to crime, and to punish innocence by’ 
labouring children longer than the law 
permits adult criminals and felons, whose 
labour constitutes their punishment. 

Lastly, Sir, I appeal in behalf of these 
children to the protection afforded to the 
slaves of our West-India colonies. By 
the Orders in Council, bearing date the 
2nd of November last, the labour of the 
slaves, by whomsoever owned, in all the 
Crown colonies of England, is regulated 
as follows: First, by section 90 of those 
Orders, no slave, of whatever age, is to be 
worked in any agricultural,or manufactur- 
ing labour in the night, but only between 
six o’clock in the morning, and six o’¢lock 
in the evening. By section 91, all such 
slaves are “entitled to an entire inter- 
mission and cessation of every description 
of work and labour, from the hour of eight 
till the hour of nine in the morning, and 
from the hour of twelve till the hour of 
two in the afternoon of each and every 
day throughout the year.” Hence no 
slaves can be wrought more than nine 
hours in any one day. So much for the 
adult slaves. But, by the succeeding 
section, 92, it is ordered that ** no slave 
under the age of fourteen, or above the 
age of sixty, shall be compelled or required 
to engage in or perform, any agricultural 
work or labour, in any of the said colonies, 
during more than six hours in the whole 
in' any one day.” 

Passing over many other beneficent re- 
gulations, I can hardly restrain my indigna- 
tion within due bounds while I lastly appeal 
to the regulations regarding these slaves, 
and advert to those proposed in favour of 
British children, which are, nevertheless, 
vehemently opposed. 1 compare not the 
English child with the African child, but 
[ ask this House and his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, whether it would not be right 
and becoming to consider the English child 
as favourably as the African adult. You 
have limited the labour of the black to nine 
hours, but when I propose that the labour 
of the young white slave shall not ex- 
ceed ten, why the proposition is deemed 
monstrous. 

Sir, | might lastly appeal to our treat- 
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ment of the brutes. Acts of Parliament 
have indeed protected these from cruelty 
infinitely less than that which we tolerate this 
system in constantly inflicting, But self- 
ishness in this instance acts as the guardian 
of the animal creation, and renders such 
laws almost unnecessary. The gentleman 
will not ride his hunter before he is full 
grown, nor does the farmer yoke his year- 
ling foal to the plough, and scourge it for- 
wards as many hours, and even more, 
than the full-grown colt would bear. No; 
it is the factory-child alone that is thus 
treated. But I contend that, even as 
regards the being esteemed so utterly 
worthless, it is detrimental to the mere 
interests of the employer to pursue so cruel 
a course. Beyond certain limits human 
industry and attention cannot be profitably 
stimulated. When those limits are passed 
what remains, but that imperfect service, 
equally distressing to the employed and 
unprofitable to the employer; and the 
oppressor may be well addressed in the 
words of the poet— 
** Thou canst not take what nature will not yield, 
Nor reap the harvest tho’ thou spoil the field.”’ 
But, in the sober language of prose, I can 
assure this House, that manufacturers 
have often confessed, that this excessive 
labour of their people has been rarely 
profitable, though they have been urged 
on to such a course by the rivalry and 
competition which the system creates. If, 
however, this practice were ever so profit- 
able, no gains, however ample, no pros- 
perity, however permanent, could justify 
so cruel and destructive a practice. 

Sir, I have not time to enter upon those 
arguments which the advocates of the 
present system advance in its favour, nor 
to refute the objections which they per- 
petually urge against its proper regulation. 
They are precisely the same as those put 
forth by the planters in the Crown colonies 
against the amelioration of the condition 
of the blacks and their children, already 
referred to. In both instances, the capi- 
tal engaged—the competition to be feared 
—the irritation which will be produced—- 
the superior condition of those to be pro- 
tected, are, in both cases, assumed. The 
capability of children above a certain age 
to endure long labour, as well as adults, 
is equally asserted; and, above all, the 
coincidence of the request from both 
quarters for a Select Committee is also 
remarkable. But how have Government 
met this proposition in each case ? 
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dissimilarly. As regards the slave, they 
have declared that inquiries have been 
pursued long enough, and that they 
need no further information to enable 
them to legislate on ‘ the eternal obliga- 
tions which religion founds upon the 
law of God.” Such are the words of 
the noble Secretary for the Colonies. 
Would to God this reasoning and feeling 
were transferred to these poor oppressed 
children, slaves in all but name, who 
now demand our protection. — I conceive 
that, then the eternal obligation which 
religion founds upon the Jaw of God 
would suffice to teach us our duty, without 
committing our consciences to the keep- 
ing of a Select Committee. 

Sir, another objection of some of the 
opposing mill-owners I will briefly notice. 
They cannot consent, forsooth, to an 
abridgement of the long and slavish hours 
of infant labour, because of the Corn- 
laws. Why, these individuals, some of 
them, not originally, perhaps, of the 
most opulent class of the community, have, 
during the operation of these laws, rapidly 
amassed enormous fortunes; yet, during 
the whole period they have never found an 
opportunity, either of increasing the wages 
or diminishing the toil of these little la- 
bourers, to whom they owe every farthing 
they possess; they have constantly done 
the reverse—and they talk of Corn-laws 
as their apology. ‘This is too bad.” 
Can any man be fool enough to suppose 
that, were the Corn-laws abolished to- 
morrow, and every grain we consume 
grown and ground in foreign parts, that 
such individuals would cease to “ grind 
the faces of the poor ?” 

I had meant to have noticed the at- 
tempts made to excite the fears of the 
working classes, regarding the dimination 
which it is asserted will take place in 
their wages if the excessive labour of them- 
selves or their children be abated; but 
time does not admit—we may safely leave 
that point to be settled by their intelli- 
gence and experience. They know what 
their slavish toil has led to, and they have 
far Jess to dread, even in this respect, 
from over production than from a natural 
supply of the articles which their industry 
alone produces. But their opposition to 
this measure, it seems is grounded on phi- 
lanthropic considerations alone, The 
loss say they, will fall upon the poor whose 
wages will be diminished just in pro- 
portion as their extravagant labour was 
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moderated, I rather doubt this assertion ; 
on the contrary I have often heard from 
great authorities upon political economy ; 
and were they threatened (as indeed they 
now were) that their wages will be di- 
minished, and their means of subsistence 
still more abridged, that severe as are their 
present distresses, the furnace of their 
affliction should be heated one seven times 
more than it was wont to be heated ; they 
have taken their firm resolve they will not 
bow down to the Golden Image, they will 
not sacrifice their children to Moloch, and 
where is the father, the patriot, the Chris- 
tian, that does not glory in that resolve, 
and what doubt can exist, that if this 
House is constituted of such, their cause 
will triumph ? 

I must apologize to this House for hav- 
ing so long occupied its time and atten- 
tion. I owe, however, a deeper apology 
to those whose cause I have attempted to 
advocate, for having nevertheless left wholly 
untouched many important considerations 
which they have earnestly pressed upon 
my attention. If honourable Members, 
however, will consult their own bosoms, 
they will find them there. We are about 
to deal with the strongest instinct and the 
holiest feeling of the human heart. The 
happiness and tranquillity of the present 
generation, and the hopes of posterity de- 
pend in no slight degree on ourselves. 
The industrious classes are looking with 
intense interest to the proceedings of this 
night, and are demanding protection for 
themselves and their children. Thousands 
of maternal bosoms are beating with the 
deepest anxiety regarding the future fate 
of their long-oppressed, and degraded off- 
spring. Nay, their children are made 
aware of the importance of your present 
decision, and look towards this House for 
succour. I wish I could bring a little 
ragged group of these, of both sexes, to 
that Bar: Iam sure their silent appearance 
would plead louder than anything I have 


been able to utter in their behalf. I shall. 


not soon forget their affecting presence on 
one of those recent occasions, when many 
thousands of the people of the north were 
assembled in their cause, when in those in- 
tervals of the loud and general acclama- 
tions, which rent-the air, while their great 
and unrivalled champion, Richard Oastler, 
(whose name is now lisped by thousands of 
them, and will be handed down to poste- 
rity with undiminished gratitude and af- 
fection)—I say, when this friend of the 
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factory-children was pleading their cause, 
the repeated cheers of a number of shrill 
voices were heard, which. sounded like 
echoes to our own, and on looking around, 
we saw several knots of little factory-child- 
ren, grouped together amidst the croud, 
who raised their voices in the fervor of hope 
and exultation, while they heard their 
humble state commiserated, and, as they 
believed, about to be redressed. 

Sir, I thought then, and I still hope, that 
their righteous cause will prevail. But I 
have seen enough to mingle apprehension 
with my hopes. JI perceive the rich and 
the powerful again leaguing against them, 
and wielding that wealth which these chil- 
dren, or such as they, have created, 
against their cause. I have long seen the 
powerful efforts that are made to keep 
them in bondage, and have been deeply 
affected at their continued success; so 
that I can hardly refrain exclaiming with 
one of old—I returned and considered 
all the oppressions that are done under 
the sun, and beheld the tears of such as 
were oppressed; and on the side of the 
oppressors there was power, but they had 
no comforter.” I trust, however, that 
this House, whose peculiar duty it is to 
defend the weak, and redress the injured, 
will interpose, and extend that protection 
to these defenceless children, equally de- 
manded by the principles of justice, mercy, 
and policy. Many have been the struggles 
made in their behalf, but hitherto they 
have been defeated; the laws passed in 
their behalf have been hitherto without 
any practical effect but to legalise cruelty 
and suffering. Even, at this moment, 
while I am thus speaking in behalf of these 
oppressed children, what numbers of them 
are still at their toil, confined in heated 
rooms, bathed in perspiration, stunned 
with the roar of revolving wheels, poisoned 
with the noxious effluvia of grease and 
gas, till at last, weary and exhausted, 
they turn out almost naked, plunge into 
the inclement air, and creep shivering to 
beds from which a relay of their young 
work-fellows have just arisen ;—and such 
is the fate of many of them at the best, 
while in numbers of instances, they are 
diseased, stunted, crippled, depraved, de- 
stroyed. Sir, let the dreadful pestilence 
which no Jonger walketh in darkness 
among us, but destroyeth at noon-day 
once seize upon our manufacturing popu- 
lation, and dreadful will be the conse- 
quences. A fast is to be solemnized on 
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the occasion ; and it is well; let it be one 
which the Deity himself has chosen, let 
us undo the heavy burthens, and let the 
oppressed go free. 

Sir, I have shown the suffering, the 
crime, the mortality, which attends this 
system—consequences which, I trust, Par- 
liament will at length arrest. I earnestly 
wish that I could have prevailed upon 
this House and his Majesty’s Government 
to adopt the proposed measure, without 
the delay which will attend a further, and, 
as I shall ever maintain, an unnecessary 
inquiry. Would to God we might have 
come to a resolution as to the hours inno- 
cent and helpless children are henceforth 
to be laboured in these pursuits, so as to 
render the preservation of their health and 
life probable, and the due improvement of 
their minds and morals, possible. Would 
to God we had decided as we could wish 
others to decide regarding our own chil- 
dren under like circumstances, or as we 
shall wish we had done when the Univer- 
sal Parent shall call us to a strict account 
for our conduct to one of the least of these 
little ones. As the case, however, is other- 
wise—as we are, it seems, still to inquire 
and delay—I will now move the second 
reading of the Bill, in doing which I be- 
lieve I shall not be opposed, and then 
proceed to propose such a Committee as I 
hope will assist in carrying into effect the 
principle of a measure so important to the 
prosperity and happiness of the country. 

Mr. Hunt seconded the Motion. 

Lord Althorp did not rise to oppose the 
second reading of the Bill, as he was ready 
to admit that the hon. Member had stated 
the strongest grounds for the appointment 
of a Committee of Inquiry; but he did 
not think that he had applied his facts to 
the particular Bill before the House. Un- 
doubtedly, if the statements made by the 
hon. Member were true, some regulation 
on the subject was necessary; but, with- 
out intending to impute to the hon. Member 
any disposition to misrepresent, he must 
say, that some of his statements appeared 
to be absolutely incredible. The hon. 
Gentleman had described the employment 
of children in factories as being productive 
of much ill health. He was not disposed 
to contradict the statement of the hon. 
Member; but he would ask him whether 
it was probable that any sort of manufac- 
turing occupation could be so healthy as 
agricultural labour. The hon. Member 
had described the evils resulting from the 
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| existing system at very considerable length ; 
' but he had not alluded to the inconve- 
| niences which presented themselves on the 
other side of the question. If the House 
'restricted the employment of children in 
factories, what would be the effect on the 
[labouring classes, and on the children 
‘themselves? The necessary effect must 
| be, that wages would be diminished, and, 
| if the hon. Member’s Bill were fully car- 
ried into operation, there would probably 
be no children employed in factories at 
all; and thus the benevolent intentions of 
the hon. Member would only tend to inflict 
greater injury, and create more distress 
among the labouring classes than they at 
present suffered. He did not agree with 
the hon. Member in thinking that a Com- 
mittee was an improper tribunal for the 
examination of this subject. In his opin- 
ion, the matter could be much more satis- 
factorily investigated there than by sum- 
moning witnesses to the Bar of the House. 
He hoped alterations would be made in 
the Bill, for it was impossible for him to 
support it in its present shape. The sub- 
ject was one of great importance, and he 
did not wish, whatever might be the deci- 
sion of the Committee, to pledge himself 
oo way to further the progress of the 

ill. 

Mr. John T. Hope fully appreciated the 
active benevolence and general philan- 
thropy of the hon. member for Aldborough, 
who had undertaken to advocate the cause 
of the children employed in spinning ma- 
nufactories: but, whilst he did not yield 
to the hon. Member in an earnest desire 
to promote the happiness and comfort of 
that class of the community, he doubted 
whether the end the hon. Member had in 
view could be attained by the means which 
he advised the House to adopt. He did 
not propose to enter into any discussion 
as to the propriety or impropriety of inter- 
ference with free labour. He believed it 
was admitted, on both sides of the House, 
that such interference generally was un- 
warrantable. He was willing to admit 
that the labour of children must, in some 
degree, be considered of a compulsory 
nature; but he considered that those very 
circumstances, which give such labour the 
character of compulsory, carried also with 
them aremedy for the evil of which the 
hon. Member complained, in the protec- 
tion of their parents. He could not com- 
prehend how it was possible, by legislative 
enactments, to supply the place of parental 
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affections in behalf of the child. If these 
natural ties were unavailing, legislative en- 
actments would prove equally useless and 
unavailing. He was, however, prepared 
to argue the question on more general 
grounds than these. He doubted, in the 
first place, whether a case of necessity for 
parliamentary interference was fairly made 
out. He admitted that many cases of 
great individual hardship occurred in ma- 
nufactories. The hon. Member quoted 
many such cases; and, aided by his elo- 
quence, they doubtless would produce a 
great effect upon the House. The hon. 
Member’s general positions were, that 
children were worked greatly beyond their 
strength, and that the hours of labour were 
extended through the night; and that 
these circumstances combined produced a 
bad effect upon their morals and educa- 
tion—were injurious to their health, and 
in many instances occasioned premature 
death. To these general positions he in- 
tended to apply himself; and, therefore, 
begged to call the attention of the House 
to some facts contained in the Reports of 
a Committee of that House which sat in 
1816, and of Committees of the Lords 
which sat in 1818 and 1819. The first 
point to which he would refer was, the age 
of the children. The hon. Member was 
entirely mistaken in supposing that a large 
portion of the children employed in facto- 
ries was of a tender age. He found, by a 
return which was verified on oath, annexed 
to the Lords’ Report of 1819, that, out of 
a body of work-people amounting to 
12,461, employed in cotton factories in 
England, there were only 196 under nine 
years of age. From other returns in his 
possession, it appeared that, of the child- 
ren employed in the manufactory at Kirk- 
land, in Fifeshire, there were only one in 
seventeen under twelve years of age, and 
one in four under fourteen. From these facts 
he was entitled to say, that the argument, 
which the hon, Member had founded upon 
the assumption that a great portion of the 
children employed in cotton factories was 
of very tender age, was not entitled to 
much weight. With respect to the hours 
of employment, he found, from the returns 
annexed to the Lords’ Report of 1818, 
that the average number of working hours 
in the week, taken from fifty-seven in- 
stances, was seventy-two; a number little 
exceeding that established by the Bill in- 
troduced by the right hon. Baronet, the 
Secretary-at-War, last Session, The aver- 
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age number of hours per day on the total 
amount of hours and persons, deduced 
from the returns of 325 cotton factory 
establishments, from a table put in and 
proved upon oath, and inserted in the ap- 
pendix to the evidence of 1819, was twelve 
and a fraction. It was material to look 
at the number of hours in which children 
were employed in other trades and ma- 
nufactures. Children employed in the 
earthenware and porcelain manufactures 
worked from twelve to fifteen hours per 
day ; file-cutters, nail-makers, forgers, 
and colliers, worked for twelve hours per 
day; those employed in the manufacture 
of hosiery, and in lace manufactories, 
worked for twelve, thirteen, fourteen, and 
fifteen hours per day; those engaged in 
calico printing worked for twelve, fourteen, 
fifteen, and sixteen hours per day; needle- 
makers, manufacturers of arms, and pin- 
makers, worked for thirteen and fourteen 
hours per day. He contended, therefore, 
that the children employed in cotton and 
other spinning factories were not subjected 
to greater labour than those employed in 
other manufactures, to whom no protection 
was to be afforded by this Bill. As tothe 
effect on the education, morals, and health 
of the children, he had certificates from 
several clergymen residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of mills in the county of Fife, 
who certified, that the children and adults 
employed in those mills were as well con- 
ducted, ina moral point of view, as the 
agricultural population, The reverend Mr. 
Jones, of the parish of Holywell, who 
gave evidence before the Lords’ Commit- 
tee in 1819, stated, that such of his pa- 
rishioners as were employed in the cotton 
factories were more orderly in their con- 
duct, and better moral characters, than 
any others. With respect to education, 
it was in evidence, that all the persons 
engaged at Cupar in the cotton mills 
were able to read, and the greater part 
to write. Out of 891 persons em- 
ployed in the mills in the parish of 
Catrene, in Ayrshire, there were very 
few who were not able to read. At 
Holywell it was stated that the children 
employed in cotton factories were better 
instructed than those engaged in other 
kinds of labour, on account of the oppor- 
tunities afforded them of attending Sun- 
day schools, As to the health of the 
children, it was but natural, as the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had observed, that persons engaged in 
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manufactures should not enjoy the same 
degree of health as those employed in 
agriculture. However, he should en- 
deavour to show that the hon. Member 
had given too exaggerated an account of 
the ill health of the former. It appeared, 
from the evidence given before the Lords’ 
Committee in 1819, that, out of 610 
children employed in the Holywell mills, 
the average number of sick was six; whilst, 
in aregiment of infantry of 600 men, twen- 
ty to twenty-five was not considered a large 
proportion. In the factory of Mr. Bisley, 
where there were 549 children employed 
in the mills, the sick were one in seventy : 
in Pendleton mills, where there were 531 
employed, the average number of sick 
was eight. It appeared, by the evidence 
of Mr, Lee, in the Commons’ Report of 
1816, page 341, that there was in his fac- 
tory at Manchester a sick fund, supported 
by one two-hundredth part of the wages 
of children; and the books of this insti- 
tution showed that the sick were, on the 
average, only as one in a hundred. But 
the evidence from the records of the In- 
firmary in that town was of a still more 
convincing nature. It appeared, from the 
statements produced by Dr. Home before 
the Lords’ Committee, 1818, that, whilst 
the population engaged in spinning-mills 
formed one-sixth of the total population 
of Manchester, the proportion of cotton- 
spinners relieved was in the following ratio 
to persons engaged in other occupations : 
in the home patients, as one in twenty- 
three, or four; amongst the in-patients, 
as one in fourteen; in the fever hospital, 
as one in twelve; and in the out-patients 
of this last establishment, as one in twen- 
ty-three. He would now state some facts 
connected with parish relief. The hon. 
member for Aldborough had mentioned, 
as a proof of the poverty which prevailed 
generally in Manchester, the large number 
of females who had been admitted to the 
Lying-in Hospital; but he did not inform 
the House of the proportion of spinners’ 
wives to those of persons engaged in other 
oceupations—the only true criterion of 
their comparative health. It appeared in 
the evidence of the Lords’ Committee in 
1818, that, out of 1797 persons who ap- 
plied for parish relief in Manchester, only 
twenty-eight were cotton-spinners. The 
other applicants were 576 weavers, and 
221 persons engaged in other trades, 
From the same evidence it appeared that, 
eut of 582 who received parish relief at 
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Preston, there was not one cotton-spinner. 
He now came to the question of mortality. 
The hon. Member threw great discredit on 
a statement, given in evidence before the 
Lords’ Committee, that, out of 866 spin- 
ners, the deaths in ten years did not ex- 
ceed fifty-seven. From the exact coinci- 
dence in the figures with a calculation 
which he had extracted from that evidence, 
he was disposed to conclude that the wit- 
ness to whom he alluded was Mr. Bucha- 
nan. Now, he could take upon himself to 
declare, that this gentleman was a person 
every way worthy of credit in himself, and 
that his statements were confirmed by the 
clergyman of the parish of Lorn, in Ayr- 
shire, in which the factory was situated ; 
and that the letter of this reverend gentle- 
man was printed in the appendix to the 
Report. By the evidence of Mr. Houlds- 
worth before the Commons’ Committee, 
1816, it appeared, that, out of 10,000 per- 
sons employed in factories, there died in the 
same space of time thirty-seven, whilst of 
3,224 personsemployed in other trades there 
died fifteen persons—being a proportion of 
thirty-seven to forty-eight in favour of 
factories. In the parish of Holywell the 
proportion of deaths in factories was stated 
to be one in 217—in the whole parish 
one in fifty-eight, on an average of three 
years. He would now refer to a more 
general statement, which bore out these 
particular facts. By a table compiled 
from the sworn evidence before the Lords’ 
Committee, it appeared that, if 100 fami- 
lies were selected who were employed, both 
parents and children, in factories, that, ina 
given time, there were 527 children born, 
and thirty-eight died out of each 100 
born: whilst in 100 families, of which 
neither parents nor children were employed 
in factories, 517 children were born, and 
forty-three children died out of each 100 
born. The proportion in Scotland was 
nearly the same, giving a result of a 
greater number of births and a smaller 
number of deaths in favour of persons 
employed in factories. He would con- 
clude this part of the subject with some 
general statements drawn from the popu- 
lation returns. Before he did so, however, 
it was right to state, that the Returns re- 
ferred to in drawing up these tables were 
those of 1811 3 but this circumstance, as 
the calculations rested on comparison, 
would not affect their correctness, as ap- 
plied to a later date. In the population 
of the four agricultural counties of Bed 
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fard, Bucks, Berks, and Cambridge, the 
proportion of deaths to 100 births was 
64:3; the number of persons in propor- 
tion to whom one was buried, 5l*1: 
whereas, in the population of the manu- 
facturing county of Lancaster, the propor- 
tion of deaths to 100 births was fifty-nine, 
and the number of persons in proportion 
to whom one was buried, fifty-one. Taking 
again the population of all England, as 
compared with the parishes of Manches- 
ter, Salford, and Wigan, the respective 
results were—all England, deaths to 100 
births, 64°8; numbers in proportion to 
one buried, 52°3 : Manchester, &c., deaths 
in 100, 56°71; numbers in proportion to 
whom one was buried 49°5. From which 
it appeared that, whether they compared 
the county of Lancaster with agricultural 
counties, or the spinning districts with 
those counties, or with all England, there 
was a less degree of mortality amongst 
persons engaged in spinning factories. He 
would now state shortly a Return of the 
height of the militia, from a Return given 
in to the Adjutant General’s office, with 
respect to the growth of persons engaged in 
these factories. He had selected the militia 
of the agricultural counties before referred 
to, and compared them with regiments 
raised in counties where factories were 
generally established; and he found the 
average heights to be—of Bedford, 66°5 ; 
of Bucks, 66:4; of Cambridge, 66.7; of 
Berwick, 66°8: Of Lancashire, 69-02; 
of West York, 67°37 ; of Cheshire, 67°01; 
of Lanark, 68°03;—shewing, both in 
England and Scotland, a result in favour 
of the spinning population. The fact was 
not, perhaps, very material; but, as the 
hon. Member referred to the stunted ap- 
pearance of persons engaged in the cotton 
manufacture as a proof of the necessity of 
subjecting the factories to some regula- 
tions, he might appeal to it to show how 
necessary it was, that the most accurate 
information should be obtained before 
they passed the Bill. He would now pro- 
ceed to call the attention of the House to 
another part of the question, namely, the 
inexpediency, in a national and commercial 
point of view, with regard to the interests 
of the master manufacturers, and even of 
the children themselves. In the first 
place, it was an objection to the hon. 
Member’s Bill that it pressed unequally 
on different kinds of mills, In steam 
mills the works could be carried on at any 
period, but in water-mills the times of 
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working were uncertain and fluctuating— 
the mills being impeded both by droughts 
and by floods. By the provisions of this 
Bill, the proprietors of water-mills would 
have no opportunity of regaining the time 
which they might lose by these casualties. 
If, therefore, this Bill should pass, the 
consequence would be, that all persons 
who had embarked their capital in the 
machinery of water-mills, would be obliged 
to remove to great towns. This would be 
attended with unfortunate results; for 
water-mills were generally established in 
agricultural districts, and were productive 
of the greatest benefit by affording em- 
ployment to a considerable portion of the 
population. It was obvious, that if they 
limited the hours of labour, they would, to 
nearly the same extent, reduce the profits 
of the capital on which the labour was 
employed. Under these circumstances, 
the manufacturers must either raise the 
price of the manufactured article, or di- 
minish the wages of their workmen. If 
they increased the price of the article, the 
foreigner would enter into competition 
with them. He need not remind the 
House of the immense capital which was 
embarked in the cotton manufacture, 
amounting to about 50,000,000/., or of 
the great quantity of cotton manufactures 
exported to foreign countries. He was 
informed that the foreign cotton manufac- 
turers, and particularly the Americans, 
trod closely upon the heels of our manu- 
facturers. If the latter were obliged to 
raise the price of their articles, the foreign 
markets would in a great measure be closed 
against them, and the increased price 
would also decrease the demand in the 
home market. To avoid these ruinous 
consequences the manufacturers would, in 
all cases where it was possible to dis- 
pense with their Jabour, cease to employ 
children at all, and employ a greater 
number of adults than before. The 
hon. member for Aldborough seemed 
to consider this an advantageous course ; 
but he could not concur with that opin- 
ion, because the labour of children was 
a great resource to their parents and 
a great benefit to themselves. But he 
understood, that, in some branches of the 
cotton manufacture it was impossible to 
separate the labour of children from that. 
of adults. If, therefore, the manufacturers 
complied with the provisions of the Bill 
now before the House, they must in some 
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quently the wages of adults in the same 
proportion as those of children. He was 
of opinion, however, that the manufactu- 
rers would endeavour to evade the provi- 
sions of the Bill by employing two sets of 
children to relieve each other alternately, 
they would of course pay them but half 
the wages they at present earned, and the 
masters would accordingly be put to no 
additional expense. Moreover, it might 
be calculated upon that the workmen who 
commonly hired their own piecers, would 
exchange the children from one mill to 
another so that they might by such means 
be constantly employed, and, of course 
they could derive no benefit from the hon. 
Member’s Bill. A result which was the 
more to be apprehended, if the doctrine 
of the hon. Member was correct, that the 
parental affection of the lower classes was 
not sufficiently powerful to protect their 
own offspring. It was, therefore, on these 
grounds, because, he doubted in the first 
nlace, whether Parliament could protect 
children as effectually as their parents ; 
secondly, that he did not think a case for 
parliamentary interference had been made 
out ; and thirdly, because he believed, the 
Bill would be productive of great incon- 
venience, not only to persons who had 
embarked large capital in the cotton ma- 
nufacture, but even to workmen and 
children themselves, that he should feel it 
his duty to oppose the measure. 

Lord Morpeth expressed his pleasure 
that the Bill had experienced no oppo- 
sition in the present stage, but was to be 
referred to a Committee. He accordingly 
advised the friends of the measure to re- 
serve their strength until it should be ne- 
cessary to exert themselves in support of 
it. 

Mr. James did not doubt the benevolent 
intentions of the hon. member for Aldbo- 
rough, but he doubted whether he would 
attain his object by that Bill. Undoubt- 
edly it was a great evil to employ children 
in factories, but he was very much afraid 
that it was only a choice of two evils— 
either the people must work as at present, 
or be exposed to starvation. It was impos- 
sible that we could contend with countries 
in which there were no restrictions on the 
food of the people. If the provisions of 
this Bill were carried into execution, the 
only effect it would have, would be to drive 
English capital to foreign countries. He 
deprecated these measures of interference 
between masters and labourers. He con- 
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sidered them to be only efforts to patch up 
our overgrown system of taxation, It 
would be better to lessen the taxes, and 
particularly the tax on corn. They might 
rest satisfied that if the workmen could 
obtain a sufficiency of food for their fa- 
milies, they would not allow their children 
to labour in these factories. 

Mr. Schonswar felt himself called upon 
to give his best support to the Bill, for if 
only a hundredth part of what the hon. 
Member for Aldborough had stated were 
true, such a system ought not to be al- 
lowed to continue. He knew there was a 
strong feeling in the minds of many of his 
constituents in favour of the measure. 
Indeed every man must feel for the situ- 
ation of those helpless children, and, he 
trusted, the efforts of those who advocated 
their cause would be successful. 

Mr. Mackenzie said, he did not con- 
sider that the hon. member for Aldborough 
had made out a case to prove that children 
under nine years of age had been exposed 
to cruel treatment. The manufacturers 
wished every inquiry to be made into the 
case. From 1802 to the present moment, 
attempts had been made to regulate cotton 
factories by parliamentary enactments, 
but they had all failed; and he did not 
imagine that the present Bill would be more 
successful than former efforts. 

Lord William Lennox had great plea- 
sure in supporting the Bill of the hon. 
member for Aldborough, as he felt it to 
be the imperative duty of every well-wisher 
to society to use his utmost influence to 
put an end to the injurious practices now 
so justly and so loudly complained of, not 
only with a view of promoting the great 
cause of humanity, but also of removing 
from the country the stigma that must be 
necessarily attached to it by an encou- 
ragement of such a nefarious system—a 
system that was a disgrace to a civilized 
community—a system which, instead of 
laying the basis for health, strength, 
cheerfulness, industry, longevity, inde- 
pendence of parochial aid, was calculated 
to bring human beings to a premature 
grave, or to doom them to a protracted 
life of disease, mental and bodily ; bringing 
pauperism and misery upon themselves, 
and making them a burthen to society. 
He wanted no evidence to tell him that 
the system now carried on was as perni- 
cious to the health of the children as it 
was destructive to their morals. In order 
to bring to full maturity the faculties of 
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the body and mind, time must be afforded 
for meals, exercise, inhaling pure air, re- 
creation, rest, and sleep ; and how could 
that be accomplished when, in many ma- 
nufactories children laboured seventy-nine 
hours per week, had an hour for their 
meals, and perhaps only six or seven for 
rest. In 1825, it was stated in this House, 
that, in the evidence furnished before a 
Committee in 1816, a medical gentleman, 
was asked, whether, he thought, a child 
could keep standing on her legs without 
prejudice to her health, twenty-three hours 
successively? He answered: the ques- 
tion was one of very great doubt. Ano- 
ther said, the inhaling of cotton fumes 
was not injurious to the health, as the 
effect was taken away by constant expec- 
toration. When asked whether expecto- 
ration was not injurious? that, replied the 
medical gentleman, depends upon a va- 
riety of facts. He, in conclusion, did not 
wish to think the master manufacturers 
were devoid of all feeling—he could not 
bring himself to believe, that the claim of 
humanity was not superior to any merce- 
nary consideration ; he, therefore, thought 
they would hail this Bill with pleasure—a 
Bill that went to extirpate English slavery. 
He would call it by no other name, for, 
could the annals of West-India slavery 
produce a case of more persecuted suf- 
fering, more pathetically affecting, than 
the one of the little girl lately published 
in the newspapers. The child, remem- 
bering the severe punishment that would 
be inflicted, if she slept too long, was 
afraid to trust her eyes to repose ; deprived 
of needful rest, she dragged on a misera- 
ble existence, badly fed, badly clad, she 
sank into an early grave, a victim of cruel 
slavery. Let the House, then, show by 
their votes, that, whilst they all wish to 
ameliorate the state of the foreign slave, 
they are not wholly unmindful of the con- 
dition of their own, 

Mr. Wilbraham said, that, without pro- 
fessing any overstrained or exaggerated 
humanity, he felt bound to vote for the 
Motion. He thought that, at the present 
time, when manufacturers were driven by 
the state of the laws to resort to every 
mode of cheapening their productions, in 
order to compete with foreigners, this was 
the very moment for throwing the shield 
of British law around the children em- 
ployed in factories, and who were here- 
after to be the defenders of those laws and 
of the empire. But, although he looked 
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upon the principle of the Bill as already 
granted, yet he thought its details re- 
quired very close and cautious examin- 
ation, which he hoped it would receive 
in Committee. He should gladly support 
any measure which would give the weak a 
due protection against the strong. 

Mr. Lennard said, he trusted that the 
appointment of the proposed Committee 
would not create such delay as to prevent 
the passing of the Bill during the present 
Session. The public felt a deep interest 
on the subject, and justly so; and he 
considered that what was stated in the 
preamble, and what, therefore, must have 
been proved up stairs, was sufficient to 
induce the House to give the Bill a cor- 
dial support. The statement that, in 
many cases, children were employed dur- 
ing the whole night in these manufac- 
tories, was quite enough to make it im- 
perative on the House to interfere on their 
behalf. He could not think that any one 
could fairly complain that the Bill went 
too far, when it allowed children to be 
worked as many hours as a felon con- 
demned to hard labour was allowed to be 
worked in our gaols. But, it was not 
only on the ground of humanity that he 
supported the Bill of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite. He thonght that the children 
of all classes, and more especially in our 
crowded tomns, should have some leisure 
for mental improvement. This could not 
be, where they were liable to be worked 
fourteen, or sixteen, or eighteen hours 
out of the twenty-four. It had been said, 
that former Acts on this subject had been 
evaded. He hoped this would be guarded 
against by his hon. friend; and, if this 
object could not be otherwise secured, he 
hoped that the Bill, when it should come 
again before the House, would enact that 
the mills should cease to work after a cer- 
tain hour. This would be a sure means 
of accomplishing the object which he had 
in view. 

Mr. Heywood said, he should support 
the second reading of the Bill, because he 
cordially approved of its object; but he 
must say, it appeared to him that its pro- 
visions were directly at variance with its 
object. He feared that, as the Bill at 
present stood, it must either be inoperative, 
as former Bills of the same kind had been, 
or that, if its provisions were carried into 
execution, they must produce great dis- 
tress to the trade, and great consequent 
suffering amongst the operatives. Every 
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means would be taken to evade the enact- 
ment, therefore it would be most necessary 
to have the whole subject thoroughly 
examined before a Committee. He knew 
that an association had been formed in 
Lancashire to enforce the former Acts on 
this subject, but the members saw the 
transgression of the law without the 
power to carry the purposes of the asso- 
ciation into effect. The present Bill af- 
forded no better security, as it stood, for 
its observance, than the Acts of former 
years, and it would offer an immense 
temptation, both to masters and workmen, 
to take advantage of its defects, by its 
diminution of the profits of the former, 
and of the wages of the latter. He made 
these observations to show the propriety 
of extreme caution in this enactment, for 
it was incumbent on the House to take 
care, while it cured one evil, not to create 
a greater. If its provisions were strictly 
enforced, the effect of them would be, to 
cause a great reduction of wages, and 
miserable privation would ensue among 
the workmen. Food was as necessary as 
air and exercise, and they should take care 
that, while they gave the operatives the 
latter, they did not deprive them of the 
former. 

Mr. P. Howard conceived the hon. 
Mover had made out a strong case for the 
restriction of the hours of labour of chil- 
dren under twelve or fourteen years of 
age; but, at the same time, with every 
respect for his motives, he must say, that 
his zeal, asa philanthropist, had exceeded 
his discretion as a legislator, and those two 
offices, with an enlightened regard to the 
interests of the community, could never 
be severed. With reference to what had 
fallen from his hon. colleague (Mr. James), 
he must observe, that a reducticn in the 
price of corn would inevitably be accom- 
panied by a decrease of wages; and 
though he thought savings might be ef- 
fected, yet, with a due regard to the pub- 
lic creditor, upon which the security of 
the poor man’s savings and the rich man’s 
capital alike depended, no material reduc- 
tion in the public expenditure could take 
place, and he trusted the people would 
not build too much on that hope of relief. 
In an altered form, he (Mr. Howard) felt 
the Bill which had that night been intro- 
duced might serve the country. 

Mr. Strickland said, as information had 
been received that the mills at Manches- 
ter were working from twelve to sixteen 
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hours a day, the House could not proceed 
too rapidly to put a stop to that practice. 
He hoped, however, that the penalties, 
which, he understood, were provided for 
working beyond a certain period, would 
not be made too severe, as he feared that 
would diminish the efficacy of the Bill, 
and tend to make it inoperative. 

Mr. Hunt said, that the question was 
not one of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
but whether the English people were to be 
worked beyond their powers of endurance. 
If any Gentleman would walk into any of 
the cotton factories, and see the state of 
the workshops, no evidence of medical 
men, and no sophistry, would ever con- 
vince him that such labour was not de- 
structive of the happiness and comfort of 
the miserable beings employed in it. It 
would be a libel upon cannibals, or the 
worst savages of the human race, to sup. 
pose that they would voluntarily suffer 
their children to be so treated. It would 
be a libel even upon the beasts of the 
forest to say that they would consent to 
treat their young as the children of the 
poor of this country were treated. It was 
the necessities of the poor which com- 
pelled them to submit to such degrad- 
ation. An hon. Member had expressed a 
hope, that the penalties to be inflicted by 
the Bill would not be heavy. . Now, he 
hoped that they would be as severe as pos- 
sible, and that one-half would be given to 
the informer. 

Mr. Kearsley thought, that he was act- 
ing as one of the best friends of the la- 
bouring clesses in opposing this measure, 
which he considered would be productive 
of great injury to them. He lived ina 
manufacturing district, and he knew that 
what he stated was also the opinion of 
workmen themselves. He had not the 
least doubt that the statements of the hon. 
Member for Aldborough were very much 
exaggerated. 

Lord Nugent said, that hon. Members 
had unnecessarily been discussing the 
principle of the Bill which was sanc- 
tioned by the House. 

Mr. Blamire observed, that the popu- 
lation in agricultural districts was more 
immora! than that employed in manufac- 
tures, at least so far as the number of 
legitimate children was a criterion. 

Bill read a second time, and a Commit- 
tee appointed, to whom it was referred, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 19, 1832. 


MINuTES.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of the Marquis 
of LANspown, of the Number of Persons charged with 
Criminal Offences, committed for Trial during the last 
twenty-one years in England and Wales, distinguishing the 
Number in each year ; a similar statement of the Numbers 
committed in each County in each of the three last seven 
years, with the Number of Acquittals, Convictions, and 
Sentences, the Number convicted of Crimes for which they 
received Sentence of Death, and the Number thereof who 
were Executed. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Bexey, from the Inhabitants 
of Whitchurch, for the Abolition of Negro Slavery :—By 
the Marquis of Stico, from the Inhabitants of Aughanal, 
Westport, Aughagour, Louisburgh, and Isleanady, for a 
Reform of Parliament, and an Increase of Members to the 
County of Mayo, and from the Landholders of Ballinarobe, 
for the Abolition of Tithes in Ireland:—By Lord Kine, 
from the Inhabitants of Ardraham and Albert, Moncoin, 
Canagen, Kiltormer, Clanmere, Port, Rathdrummin, 
Drumcar, Dunleer, Cappaugh and Desart, for the 
Abolition of Tithes and Church-rates, and for the Repeal 
of the Subletting and Vestry Acts:—By the Earl of 
Wickiow, from 2,488 Inhabitants of Dublin, from 
the Corporation of Dublin; and by the Earl of RODEN, 
from the Guild of Tanners, Bakers, Cooks, Shoemakers, 
Weavers, Barbers, Butchers, Chandlers, Svapboilers, and 
Carpenters of the same place, against the Dublin Coal 
Trade Bill :—-By the Duke of Sussex, from the Medical 
Schools and Societies of Liverpool and Worcestershire, for 
the adoption of a Measure to Facilitate the Study of 
Anatomy :—By the Bishop of Exeter, from the Inhabit- 
ants of Exeter. By Viscount Lorton, from the Vicar and 
Protestant Inhabitants of Ballisoden, and the Union of 
Granard. By the Earl of Ropen, from the Clergymen of 
the Established Church in the Deaneries of Southreps and 
Walham, in the diocese of Norwich; from the Inhabitants 
of Lyme and Charmouth, Dromore; and by the Marquis 
of LonDonDERRY, from the Inhabitants of Bangor, in the 
County of Down, against the proposed plan of Education 
for Ireland. 


REPRESENTATIVE PeERS (ScorLanD.) | 
The Earl of Rosebery, in moving, pursuant 
to notice, for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the laws and regulations now subsisting 
for the election of the Representative Peers 
for Scotland, stated, that he should occupy 
the time of the House for only a few 
minutes, not only because the subject, al- 
though of great interest to the Peerage of 
that division of the kingdom, and of very 
considerable public importance, was not of 
an attractive nature to a majority of their 
Lordships, but because he thought that any 
lengthened remarks or arguments would 
come better after the Committee had made 
a Report, than previous to their appoint- 
ment. He requested, however, to recall to 
the recollection of the House that ten years 
ago he had moved certain Resolutions, for 
the purpose of placing on a more regular 
footing the right of voting at the election 
of Peers for Scotland, which had received 
the unanimous concurrence of their Lord- 
ships. These Resolutions, as far as they 
went, had been found to produce advant- 
ageous effects ; but they did not, on the one 
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hand, embrace all the cases liable to an 
abusive exercise of the privilege of voting 
as a Scottish Peer, more particularly with 
reference to the many dormant Peerages 
belonging to Scotland, the assumption of 
which, by individuals, without competent 
authority, there was no means of prevent- 
ing ; but which it was highly desirable, by 
some proper method, should not be per- 
mitted, until the claim of the individual had 
been established, prior to his voting at any 
election of a Representative Peer. On the 
other hand, it had been thought that to 
oblige persons succeeding collaterately, as 
was ordered by the Resolutions of 1822, to 
be at the expense and trouble of coming to 
the Bar of the House to prove their right 
to their titles, was, in some cases, at least, 
a considerable hardship, which might be 
obviated by an arrangement less onerous to 
individuals, without trenching on the prin- 
ciple or object of those Resolutions, which 
it was his wish, and he believed it would 
be the desire of the House, to extend, and 
by no means to counteract, or diminish. It 
had occurred to him, and others, more fit 
than himself to form a correct opinion on 
this point, coincided with him in thinking, 
that the most judicious course to pursue by 
which the double object to be attained of 
securing, by a more comprehensive and 
perfect system of regulation, the rights of the 
Peerage of Scotland, with a less burthen- 
some mode of doing this than by calling on 
individuals to prove their pedigree in the 
first instance at the Bar of the House, 
would be by a Select Committee inquiring 
into this matter, and recommending a series 
of provisions for this purpose to their Lord- 
ships. Other points of a subordinate de- 
scription relating to their elections required 
consideration, among which the petition of 
the Earl of Mar, complaining that his List 
was rejected at the general election in June 
last, although he held it was an instrument 
valid by the law of Scotland, was one. He 
proposed that this, with the petition of the 
Marchioness of Downshire, complaining of 
the assumption of the Earldom of Stirling 
by Mr. Humphreys Alexander, and his 
voting in that character, should be referred 
to the Committee which he was about to 
move for. If that Committee were granted, 
its Report would have the advantage of 
being re-considered in the Committee of 
Privileges, and the decision of the latter 
would be subject to the revision of the 
House. The noble Earl concluded by 
moving that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to take into consideration the laws 
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and regulations now in force relating to 
Representative Peers for Scotland, and that 
it Report its opinion thereupon to the 
House. 

Committee appointed accordingly. 

The following paper referred to it. The 
petition of the Earl of Mar, complaining 
that his List was rejected at the general 
election in June, 1831 ; and, also, the peti- 
tion of the Marchioness Dowager of Down- 
shire, Baroness Sandys, complaining that 
Mr. Humphreys Alexander has assumed 
the Earldom of Stirling without right or 
authority ; and, also, copy of the Union 
Roll of Peers of Scotland, and a list of 
Peers voting at elections since 1800. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 19, 1832. 


Minures.}] New Member sworn. WI.t1am ROBERT 
CuiaytTon, Esq., for Great Marlow. Committee on the 
Dorsetshire Election reported that Lord ASHLEY was duly 
Elected. 

Bill brought in. 
Carriages. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hgatucore, of the 
Number of Convictions under the Game Laws, from the 
Ist of November, 1830, to 1st February, 1832, distinguish- 
ing each year:—By Mr. BoLpERO, of all the Communica- 
tions received by Government from the Medical Board re- 
lating to the Cholera at Sunderland; of the Number of 
Deaths at that place from March 1831, to March 1852; and 
of the greatest Number of Deaths that had taken place in 
any one year in the same place during the last ten years :— 
By Sir Epwarp SuepEn, of the Number of Bankruptcy 
Cases heard before the Court of Review, with the Fees re- 
ceived, and the Duties performed by the various Officers of 
the Court; of the Number of Attendances of the Judges, 
the Fees for the Admission of Solicitors, and of the Names 
of the Persons appointed Official Assignees in the New 
Bankruptcy Court, and of the Number of Bankrupts Pe- 
titions presented during the year 1851, and of the Number 
of Causes, distinguishing Bankruptcy Petitions, heard by 
the Vice Chancellor during the year 1831, and the Num- 
ber ready for hearing on the 19th March, 1832. 

Petitions presented. By Colonel Evans, from the Inhabitants 
of Idle employed in the Mills in and near that place and 
by Mr. STRICKLAND, from the Inhabitants of Morley, in 
favour of the Factories Regulation Bill, and by Mr. Gis- 
BORNE, from the Spinners and Manufacturers of Hayfield 
and New Mills, against it:—By Mr. James E. Gorpon, 
from the Protestants of Rathkeale, Pentlow, and Watford, 
against the proposed System of Education for Ireland :— 
By Mr. WALLACE, from the Roman Catholics of the Guild 

"of Brogue Makers, Galway, for equalizing Civil Rights in 
that place; and for the Repeal or Modification of the Stamp 
duty on the Admission of Freemen to. Corporations :—By 
Captain BERKELEY, from the Agriculturists of the Hundred 
of Bosham, Sussex, in Favour of the Remedies against the 
Hundred Bill :—By Mr. Wyse, from the Roman Catholic 
Inhabitants of Drogheda, Landholders of Ballycolough, 

’ and Fartianna, for the Abolition of Tithes; from the Sub- 
seribers to the Glandore Dispensary, for a Law to oblige 
Grand Juries to present a Sum for the support of Dispen- 
saries equal to the Amount of Local subscriptions; and 
from the Medical Practitioners of Tipperary, complaining 
of the Laws for Regulating the Admission of Physicians 
and Surgeons to the County Infirmaries (Ireland) :—By Mr. 
Wywng, from the Corporation of Llanfylleir to be restored 
to its ancient right of Voting for the Montgomeryshire dis- 
trict of Boroughs :—By Sir RicHarD Vyvyan, from the 
Freemen and Freeholders of Okehampton, to retain their 

: Franchise; and from Cheshire, against the Reform Bill, 


To Regulate Turnpike Tolls on Steam 
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MINISTERIAL PLAN oF EpucATION 
(InELAND).] Mr. Anthony Lefroy said, 
he had four important petitions to present, 
they proceeded from the Archbishop of 
Tuam and the clergy of the diocese of 
Ardagh ; the Archbishop, and clergy of the 
diocese of Tuam; the Bishop and Protest- 
ant clergy of the diocese of Elphin; and 
from the clergymen and Protestant inhabi- 
tants of Drumlish, in the county of Long- 
ford. He had hitherto abstained from 
occupying the time of the House when the 
new system of Irish education had been 
discussed, not from any luke warmness on 
the subject, or that he admitted that a 
sound moral education could be given on any 
other foundation than the unmutilated 
Word of God, but, because on these occa- 
sions he found there were many anxious to 
address the House who could do so with 
more effect than himself. However, when 
he considered the rank, learning, and 
situation of the individuals who had in- 
trusted the present petitions to his care, 
he felt it his peculiar duty to call the at- 
tention of the House to them, as affording 
a most satisfactory contradiction to the 
statement that the clergy and Protestants 
of Ireland were not opposed to the proposed 
plan of national education. He was also 
anxious to take the first opportunity of 
making a few observations which, in com- 
pliance with the wish of the noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he had 
postponed from the night his learned 
friend, the Member for Dublin, pre- 
sented the most important petition that 
had yet come from Ireland on this subject. 
On that occasion a noble Lord, the member 
for Liverpool, in supporting these petitions, 
observed that his chief objection to the 
Kildare-street Society was, that it had 
compromised too much. He (Mr. Lefroy) 
was disposed to agree, at present, in the 
views of the noble Lord, as by the new 
system of his Majesty’s Government, the 
Roman Catholics were so much enslaved 
and brought under the power of their 
priests, that they could not judge for 
themselves. Under such altered circum- 
stances he was of opinion that a consistent 
Protestant was bound to support whatever 
plan was most effectual for direct proselyt- 
ism, and rescuing his countrymen from 
the bondage and blindness in which they 
were held by their priesthood, who esteemed 
no sin more mortal than to inquire into the 
principles which they inculcated. .At the 
same time, as one who had always supported 
the Kildare-street Society, so long as it ree 
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ceived a grant from Government, on the 
conditions that all educated there should 
have access to the entire Word of God, and 
thus possess the means of judging for 
themselves on topics involving their hopes 
for time and eternity, and as on these 
grounds he should continue to do so, he 
felt it due to is own consistency, as well as 
to that Society, to explain the erroneous 
views of the noble Lord respecting the 
means of usefulness which that Society 
possessed, and which were probably pro- 
duced by the statement of the Solicitor 
General for Ireland on a former night. 
That learned Gentleman stated, that the 
rules of the Society were such as to entitle 
it to this description—‘ that it kept the 
word of promise to the ear, but broke it to 
the hope ;” and he proceeded to prove the 
truth of this by stating, that the rules did 
not permit such explanation even as was 
necessary for understanding the plain 
meaning of the passages of Scripture, nor 
were the children permitted to commit 
portions of the Scriptures to memory. He 
would now beg permission of the House to 
read the fundamental rules of the Society 
on these points, which, they had ever held, 
and faithfully acted on :— 


“‘ That, by the Sacred Scriptures the Commit- 
tee mean such books, and such only, as both 
Protestants and Roman Catholics unite in 
believing to have been dictated by the Holy 
Spirit ; and whilst the Committee uphold the 
fundamental principle, that these Scriptures 
shall be read in their schools, without note or 
comment, by all the scholars who may have 
attained a suitable proficiency in reading, they 
do not mean thereby to prevent, but, on the 
contrary, recommend that such explanations 
shall be given to the children during school- 
hours as may convey to their minds the plain 
meaning of the passages of Scripture read by 
them, and introduce them to an extensive 
acquaintance with the Bible; so far as those 
objects can be attained by explanations not 
inculcating any peculiar religious opinions, or 
introducing points of controversy. That it is 
perfectly consistent with the principles of the 
Society that the children should be examined 
in the schools as to their acquaintance with 
the passages of Scripture previously read by 
them ; provided such examination be carried 
on so as to avoid inculcating thereby peculiar 
religious opinions, or introducing points of 
controversy; and such examinations have 
been held in several schools in connexion 
with the Society. That, if the managers of 
schools shall think it useful that the children 
shall commit to memory portions of the 
Scriptures, such a practice may be adopted in 
perfect accordance with the principles of the 
Society ; and has frequently been pursued in 
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their Schools with the approbation of the 
Committee.” ; 

He hoped that the House were now con- 
vinced how mistaken the learned Gentle- 
man had been in his exposition of the 
rules and practice of the Kildare-street 
Society. He would next advert to the 
question put by his hon. friend, the member 
for the University of Oxford, to the Solici- 
tor General for Ireland. His hon. friend 
asked the learned Gentleman, if a child or 
master brought the Bible into a school sup- 
ported on the new plan during school-hours, 
would not that child or teacher be considered 
guilty of a fault, and to have transgressed 
the rules? He regretted that the Solicitor 
General was not on that occasion very 
explicit, because he should have supposed, 
that when so fair and important a question 
emanated from a quarter where neither 
national nor party prejudices could have 
had influence, his Majesty’s Government 
would, if possible, have gladly availed 
themselves of the opportunity to rescue 
their plan from misconception, and from 
those misrepresentations of which they had 
so much complained. The Solicitor Gene- 
ra] having declined giving any reply to 
that question, it was left to mere inference 
whether the introduction of the Bible was 
or was not a fault. If the Solicitor Gene- 
ral would admit it to be a fault, let the 
Protestants of Ireland be informed, and 
let the British nation hear that public 
money was to be raised for supporting a 
national institution, where the introduction 
of the Bible (that book which our gracious 
Sovereign George 3rd wished to see in 
every cottage in his dominions—that book 
which was the birthright of every British- 
born subject,) amounted to a “crime.” If 
the Solicitor General denied that it was a 
fault, he must say, that the learned Gentle- 
man and the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
were ut variance in their views on the 
subject, because that right hon. Gentle- 
man, in his letter to the Duke of Leins- 
ter, alluding to the Kildare-street Society, 
said :— 

“Shortly after its institution, although the 
Society prospered and extended its operations, 
under the fostering care of the Legislature, this 
vital defect began to be noticed—(mark what 
was this vital defect as explained before !)— 
the indiscriminate reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures without note or comment.” 


It was vain any longer to assert, that 
the people of Ireland would accept this 
system of education from his Majesty’s 
Government. The opinion of thousands 
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and thousands of Protestants had been 
expressed against it, the opinions of the 
clergy, the Bishops, and at their head the 
most enlightened, respected, and venerable 
Primate, were recorded, declaring that 
they would not suffer the functions of the 
Established Church to be superseded, and 
national education to be made subservient 
to a Popish priesthood. The resvlutions of 
the Synod of Ulster were also against it, 
supported by a noble Lord, who professed 
himself to be a friend and well-wisher of 
the Government on every other matter, but 
he declared that he was not a friend of this 
svstem ; nay, further, that it carried with 
it the seed of its own annihilation. Such 
an opinion was of no small consequence, if 
the constituency represented by that noble 
Lord was considered. There could be no 
doubt that when the noble Lord differed 
from his Majesty’s Government in this 
alone “ their favourite scheme,” he must 
be convinced that his doing so would meet 
with the approbation, not merely of the 
petitioners, but also of the great body of 
Protestants whom he represented. His 
hon. and learned friend, on presenting his 
petitions on Friday night, stated, that 
none of the clergy of the Established 
Church had expressed their approbation of 
the new system, except Dr. Sadler. He 
desired not to allude more to that reverend 
gentleman than to assure the House that 
his approval of it would not recommend it 
much to the Protestants of Ireland; they 
well knew that the reverend gentleman, 
from motives of expediency, had, on a 
former occasion, deserted an important post 
he then held under the Bible Society, and 
within a short period this gentleman was 
the medium of communication between the 
new Board and the Mendicity Society, 
when several leading members of that in- 
stitution, who were against the mutilation 
of the Scriptures, opposed the bringing up 
of the report, as it alluded to receiving a 
grant from the new Board. It was then 
intimated to that institution, through the 
reverend gentleman, that the Board would 
not insist upon a strict adherence to its 
rules as to the use of Scripture extracts. 
Then the Mendicity Institution said, ‘“‘ We 
will take your money, but not your plan of 
education.” To such a man as a member 


of the new Board, let it not be supposed 
that the Protestants would yield the 
inquisitorial power of judging for them, 
as set forth in another part of the right 
hon. Secretary's letter, where it stated :— 

“The Board will exercise the most entire 
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control over all books to be used in the schools, 
whether in the combined, moral, and literary, 
or separate religious instruction. None to be 
employed in the first, except under the sanc- 
tion of the Board, nor in the latter, but 
with the approbation of those members of the 
Board who are of the same religious persua- 
sion with those for whose use they are in- 
tended.” 


He would only add further, that it appear- 
ed that the present Commission had not suc- 
ceeded better than any former one in giving 
universal satisfaction ; and if his Majesty’s 
Government had not courage to support 
an institution, which, without paralyzing 
or interfering with peculiar religious opi- 
nions left to all the free exercise of their 
conscience and judgment; he conjured them 
to withdraw altogether grants from Ireland, 
and not suffer British money to be polluted 
by attempting to prop up with it so anti- 
Protestant and so anti-Christian a system as 
the one proposed. 

Colonel Rochfort said, he had been re- 
quested to support the prayer of the 
petitioners, and he did so with great plea- 
sure. 

Petitions to be printed. 


Bounparigs oF STAMFORD—SCOT-AND- 
Lor Francuise.] Mr. Tennyson pre- 
sented a petition from the electors of Stam- 
ford, which, he said, was most respectably 
signed by a majority of his constituents. 
The petitioners stated, that, although they 
were grateful for the comprehensive mea- 
sure of Reform introduced by his Majesty’s 
Ministers, they deprecated the application 
of a 10/. franchise to scot-and-lot boroughs, 
as it would gradually lessen the constitu- 
ency, and render such boroughs more close 
than they were at present. ‘The petitioners 
further stated, that Stamford and Newark 
had rescued themselves from dictation 
under the scot-and-lot franchise, and they 
deemed it unjust te substitute a franchise 
which, would lessen their future means of 
vindicating their independence ; that, in 
their struggle to establish it, the inhabit- 
ants had been exposed to persecution, and 
in particular that several tenants of a 
noble Marquis, who had property within 
the borough, had been turned out of their 
houses because. they would not vote for 
both his nominees, and had also been griev« 
ously oppressed in their trades and occupa 
tions, and otherwise assaulted and injured, 
because they voted conscientiously, and 
that they could obtain no satisfactory re« 
dress—the local magistracy—the corporaé 




















tion of Stamford—(whose general miscon- 
duct he meant to bring under the consider- 
ation of the House)—being violent parti- 
zans of the Marquis of Exeter, their Re- 
corder. The petitioners then stated, that 
they had heard with surprise and sorrow, 
that the parish of St. Martin, in Northamp- 
tonshire, was to be added to Stamford in 
Lincolnshire, as nineteen-twentieths of that 
parish belonged to the noble Marquis he 
had just alluded to, and if the same perse- 
cutions were to be exercised, the newly- 
achieved independence of the borough 
would be crushed by the operations of the 
Bills professing toamend the Representation, 
and to assure the free exercise of the 


‘elective franchise. They added, that such 


addition was unnecessary for the purpose 
of forming a sufficient constituency, as 
there were about 500 houses worth 10). 
per annum in Stamford, and they concluded 
by praying that if the scot-and-lot fran- 
chise was to be annihilated, St. Martin’s 
parish might not on that, or any other ac- 
count, be added to the borough; and that 
if, in the opinion of the House, that addi- 
tion should appear proper, then they prayed 
that, the borough might be wholly disfran- 
chised, and the right of returning Members 
transferred to some of those important 
towns omitted in the Reform Bill, where 
the voters might not be exposed to similar 
persecution for the free exercise of the 
elective franchise. He must do his consti- 
tuents the justice to say, that in the most 
disinterested, magnanimous, and patriotic 
manner, they had resolved to sacrifice their 
individual rights, and those of the class to 
which a great proportion of them belonged, 
by returning him as their Representative— 
under the impression that he should vote 
for the Reform Bill as it stood, with 
respect to the annihilation of their rights ; 
but théy concluded that, at least, this 
measure would secure the independency of 
the new constituency, and conduce to the 
“age welfare of the nation, and, there- 
ore, they nobly and cheerfully sacrificed 
themselves, little imagining that, by the 
addition of the parish of St. Martin, the 
independence of their borough would be 
entirely overwhelmed, as undoubtedly it 
would be if that addition were made ; but as 
it would be his duty to bring this question 
substantively before the House in the 
Committee upon the Boundary Bill, he 
would not say more on the subject at 
present ; but merely give notice, that he 
should then take the sense of the House 
upon it, even though he had no other sup- 
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porter than the hon. member for Preston. 
With regard to the scot-and-lot franchise, 
he had uniformly expressed his opinion in 
favour of it, as his Majesty’s Ministers 
and others well knew. He was content, 
however, to forego his own opinion, and 
submit to the judgment of Government, 
supposing that they must have good reasons 
for not adopting a scot-and-lot franchise ge- 
nerally ; and, although he felt especially 
anxious that the scot-and-lot cities and bo- 
roughs, of which there were only about 
thirty, should retain that franchise, he 
still consented to stifle his own views, in 
deference to those of the Government, and 
to what seemed to be the general opinion, 
until the appearance of the Boundary Bill 
—the supposed necessity for which, in the 
scot-and-lot boroughs, was assumed by his 
constituents and himself to arise chiefly 
from the abolition of the scot-and-lot fran- 
chise. If that franchise were maintained, 
the additions to scot-and-lot boroughs pro- 
posed by that Bill would, for the most part, 
be needless; and, in case of his own con- 
stituents, he should be prepared to contend, 
at the proper time, that its operation would 
be particularly mischievous. With regard 
to boroughs generally, the new franchise 
would give a great advantage to the owners 
of land lying within them ; and where addi- 
tions were made of parishes, the landowners 
might obtain a preponderating influence. It 
appeared to him that the landed interest 
would have altogether a considerable pre- 
ponderance by the arrangement proposed by 
the Reform Bill and the Boundary Bill, 
and that the Gentlemen connected with 
that interest would have no occasion to feel 
alarm from democratic influence. The di- 
vision of counties—the voting of tenants 
at will—and the additions, proposed by the 
Boundary Bill, of districts to the smaller 
boroughs—would much more than protect 
the landed interests. It was rather the 
people, as such, who would require repre- 
sentation ; and if, late as it was, the scot. 
and-lot boroughs could be preserved, they 
would rescue fifty or sixty Representatives 
for the use of the people, while they would 
retain in the Constitution a wholesome, 
ancient, and approved franchise. It might 
be too late to adopt generally a scot-and-lot 
franchise ; but he must appeal to Govern. 
ment, and he begged to submit to them 
the propriety of taking the prayer of this 
petition into consideration, and, in accord- 
ance with which to add a clause of three 
lines, after the third reading, for the pur. 
pose of reserving from the operation of the 
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Reform Bill, and, by consequence, from any 
necessary operation of the other Bill, those 
places where the right of voting was vested 
in householders, or inhabitants paying scot- 
and-lot. 

Sir Edward Sugden had never heard 
a more extraordinary speech than that just 
delivered. He (Sir E. Sugden) had a right 
to consider his right hon. friend (Mr. Ten- 
nyson) as a Member of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, for it was said, that his right 
hon. friend had retired from office only on 
account of ill health. And yet what did 
his right hon. friend say? Why, judging 
from the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, 
he was as much opposed to the Bill as he 
himself was. He wondered how his right 
hon. friend could so long have kept his 
opinions to himself, and if he did not repose 
the most implicit confidence in his sincerity 
and straightforwardness, he should almost 
suppose that his speech was meant as a sort 
of cunning prelude, preparatory to the draw- 
ing up of a curtain for the completion of 
the last act of the Reform Bill. Such, 
under other circumstances, would have been 
his impression ; for his right hon. friend, as 
a Reformer, complained that the Bill would 
give too much power to the landed inter- 
est, while the landed interest itself com- 
plained that the contrary was the fact. His 
right hon. friend was a sweeping Reformer 
where his own interests were not concerned, 
but the moment his own interests were 
touched he became loud in his complaints. 
His right hon. friend required a particular 
interest to be supported for his own benefit, 
and, with that view, although at the twelfth 
hour, he proposed to amend the Bill. 
Facetiously enough his right hon. friend 
said, his amendment, as a recommendation 
to it, would only occupy three lines. Why, 
he would be content if he were allowed to 
insert two lines, or even one line, in the 
Bill. Let him but insert one line, and he 
would undertake to say, that Ministers 
should remember his amendment to the last 
hour of their existence. 

Mr. Hunt had also been greatly aston- 
ished at the speech of the right hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Tennyson). He asked the hon. 
Member, and‘he had a right to do so, why 
he had not brought forward the subject be- 
fore, or supported him when he (Mr. Hunt) 
had shown that the electors in Newark 
would be reduced from 1,400 to 300 by the 
operation of the Bill. It was most re- 
markable that the right hon. Member had 
said nothing until the eleventh hour. 
Then, again, there was the place he had 
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the honour to represent, which had now: 
7,000 voters, but under this Bill, after a 
few years, it would only have 700, and be 
a borough under the command of an aris- 
tocratical Whig Peer—he alluded to Lord 
Derby, The hon. Member ought to have 
told his constituents that they were too late, 
for that the matter was settled long ago, 
and the hon. Member himself had connived 
at such settlement. by not supporting him 
when he had brought the question forward. 

Mr. Paget thought the petition of the 
electors of Stamford was entitled to great 
consideration, for they had hitherto exer- 
cised their franchise most righteously. The 
hon. member for Preston said, the petition 
was too late, and he feared it was, so far 
as the scot-and-lot franchise was concerned, 
but it was. not too late for the Boundary 
Bill, and he should hold himself ready to 
support the hon. member for Stamford 
against the parish of St. Martin’s being 
added to that borough. 

Mr. Wilks said, the present Bill allowed 
freemen to retain their privileges, and he 
saw no reason why scot-and-lot voters should 
not have the same advantages extended to 
them in the boroughs where that custom of 
voting had hitherto prevailed. At all events 
there ought to be some alteration with re- 
gard to Stamford ; either the Boundary Bill 
should be altered, or some other regulation 
made, to prevent that place from again 
falling under the influence of its former 
patron, as it certainly would do by the 
measures now before the House. 

Sir Robert Peel had not heard the ob- 
servations of the right hon. Gentleman 
on introducing this petition to the notice of 
the House ; but if he understood the ob- 
ject of its prayer aright, and if that object 
had been made the subject of an amend- 
ment in the Committee, he should certainly 
have felt disposed to give it his support for 
three reasons. First, on the ground that 
it was desirable to break the uniformity of 
the 10/. right of voting ; secondly, because 
the inhabitants of most of the scot-and-lot 
boroughs were quite as respectable as the 
101. voters of the other boroughs; and, 
thirdly, because, in those scot-and-lot places, 
the distribution of the property had, by the 
course of time, been accommodated to that 
species of franchise, whereas, by the alter- 
ation, they would be holding out a premium 
to the landlords of the houses to withdraw 
the tenure from the scot-and-lot voter, and 
substitute in his place, as far as possible, 
the 10/. voter. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that if the 
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right hon. Gentleman would move to re- 
commit the Bill, it was not too late to re- 
consider this point. He had heard that 
there were some Whig Reformers, and also 
some Radical Reformers, who, with a sort 
of shabby-genteel Reform, endeavoured to 
accommodate the Bill to their own purposes ; 
and, what was more, he believed it. This 
was a dirty, contemptible hypocrisy, by 
which individuals endeavoured to promote 
the interests of particular places. But, as a 
general proposition, he saw no ground for 
disfranchising the scot-and-lot boroughs. 

Petition read. 

Mr. Tennyson, in moving that it be 
be printed, said, that his hon. and learned 
friend (Sir E. Sugden) was mistaken in 
supposing that any political ground had 
separated him from his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He felt it due to the Government , 
and still more so to himself, to state, that, 
neither when he quitted office, nor now, 
was there any political difference whatever 
between his Majesty’s Government and him. 
He had no doubt that the Ministers would 
do him the justice to acknowledge that dur- 
ing the whole course of his connection with 
them, he had represented his humble wishes 
that the scot-and-lot franchise should be 
observed as a general principle, or at least 
that the scot-and-lot boroughs should be 
retained as they had hitherto existed. He 
was of opinion that it would have been 
much better had the Ministers adopted the 
scot-and-lot qualifications in many instances 
where it was now in force. He begged to 
state, that he had the fullest confidence in 
the wisdom and integrity of his Majesty's 
Government, and was willing to let the 
case rest with them. Still he could not 
help expressing his own decided opinion in 
favour of the preservation of the scot-and- 
lot franchise, subject to some conditions. 
He had been asked why, if he entertained 
such opinions, he was so late in expressing 
them, and in bringing forward any such 
petition as that which he then presented. 
To this he must reply, in the language of 
his hon. friend the member for Bucking- 
hamshire, on the Reform Bill, that the 
Boundary Bill literally took away his breath, 
and that he required some time to recover ; 
or, in other terms, he had deemed it ne- 
cessary to examine that measure. He 
should, certainly, reserve his right of 
opposing the Boundary Bill. With respect 
to the borough of Stamford, he was actuated 
by no personal feeling, but solely by the 
wish to secure to the people a privilege 
which was their property and inheritance. 
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Lord Milton said, he felt himself bound 
to support the petition, though not on the 
grounds set forth by the petitioners. He 
considered it highly objectionable to en- 
trench on the rights of a county, for the 
purpose of making up a sufficient consti- 
tuency for a borough situate in a different 
county, which was the course proposed to 
be taken with respect to Stamford—part of 
its projected addition being in the county 
of Northampton. In assertion, therefore, 
of the rights of the freeholders of the county 
of Northampton, he must offer his decided 
objection to the freeholders of this county 
being deprived of any portion of their 
votes, for the purpose of adding to the 
constituency of Lincolnshire. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, as the electors 
of Stamford had proposed that their fran- 
chise should be taken from them, unless 
they could have their borough left in such 
a state as suited themselves, he took the 
liberty of suggesting to the Ministers the 
propriety of conceding to their wishes with 
regard to disfranchisement, and to transfer 
their Member to the county of Monmouth, 
which had been deprived of its unicorn 
Member for the purpose of bestowing him 
upon Merthyr Tydvil. 

Petition to be printed. 

Lord Granville Somerset said, as the hon. 
and learned Member had alluded to Mon- 
mouthshire, he begged to ask the noble 
Lord, if the Government still persisted in 
their unjust proceedings with respect to 
that county. They had originally con- 
templated the addition of one Member to 
that county, and having thus excited hopes 
which they afterwards had frustrated, by 
taking away that additional Member, he 
could not but feel that Monmouthshire had 
been unjustly treated, and he wished to 
know whether the noble Lord intended to 
persist in refusing to grant an additional 
Member ? 

Lord John Russell, in reply, stated, that 
it was not the intention of Government to 
propose any further changes in the Reform 
Bill as it now stood. 


DismissaL OF Captain SARTORIUS.] 
Colonel Davies, seeing the right hon. 
Baronet, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
in his place, begged to ask him whether the 
report that Captain Sartorius had been dis- 
missed from the Navy was true; and, if 
so, whether he had received any previous 
intimation of the intentions of the Admi- 
ralty, or had been desired to quit the ser- 
vice of Don Pedro before that dismissal 
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took place; also, if such intimation had 
been given him, whether his dismissal took 
place in consequence of any demur on his 
part tocomply with it? He also desired 
to know whether Captain Sartorius would 
be restored to his rank on quitting the ser- 
vice of Don Pedro? 

Sir James Graham, in reply, begged to 
inform the House that it was perfectly true 
that Captain Sartorius had been dismissed 
from his commission of Post-captain in the 
Navy, but that the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber opposite was mistaken in supposing that 
dismissal to have arisen from any such cir- 
cumstances connected with the Portuguese 
expedition as had been alleged by him. 
Captain Sartorius had applied for leave of 
absence, but, some suspicion being excited, 
he was asked for anexplanation. This ex- 
planation was not received, and, finding 
him shortly after absent without leave, he 
had been suspended from his rank ; and, 
until all the circumstances attendant on this 
breach of discipline were explained to the 
satisfaction of the Board of Admiralty, he 
was removed from his Majesty’s service. 

Colonel Davies would only state further, 
that the explanation given by the right 
hon. Baronet was altogether unsatisfactory 
to him, and that he should, in consequence, 
feel it to be his duty to give notice of his 
intention to move, on Friday next, for a 
return of all the officers of the army and 
navy who had been dismissed from his Ma- 
jesty’s service uncer the provisions of the 
Act. 59 George 3rd, which was an Act for 
the better prevention of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects from taking part with, or enlisting in, 
the military or naval service of foreign 
Powers. 


DisPuTES WITH THE CHINESE.] Lord 
John Russell moved the Order of the Day 
for the third reading of the Reform in Par- 
liament (England) Bill. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, that, before that 
subject was proceeded in, he was desirous 
of putting a question to the right hon. 
Baronet, the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Accounts of disturbances between the Bri- 
tish subjects and the authorities at Macao 
had reached this country, and he wished to 
be informed by the right hon. Baronet whe- 
ther any information had been received 
from, or instructions sent to, the Admiral 
commanding the squadron in the Bay of 
Bengal, to proceed to the scene of these dis- 
turbances, with a view of affording protec- 
tion to the British interests there ? 

Sir J. Graham would state, for the in- 
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formation of the House, that he had re- 
ceived advices from Sir Edward Owen, 
dated the 28th of September last, from the 
Madras Roads, in which that gallant officer 
stated, that, in consequence of the inform- 
ation he had received from Canton, he had 
thought it proper to proceed to the mouth 
of the Hoogly, in order to communicate 
with the Supreme Government at Calcutta. 
Since that information nothing, as to the 
result of that communication, had reached 
his Majesty’s Government in this country. 


Parliamentary Reform. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—BILL FoR 
EneiLanp—Tuirp Rrapine.] Order of 
the Day read. Lord John Russell moved 
that the Bill be now read a third time. 

Lord Mahon spoke as follows:—At this 
the last stage of the Reform Bill—on the 
brink of the most momentous decision to 
which, not only this House, but, I believe, 
any legislative assembly in any country, ever 
came—when the real alternative at issue js 
no longer, whatever hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site may say, between Reform or no Re- 
form, but between a moderate Reform on 
the one hand, and a revolutionary Reform 
on the other—at such a moment, it is with 
feelings of no ordinary difficulty that 1 
venture to address you. I have, however, 
the satisfaction of believing, that, through- 
out these debates, though overwhelmed by 
numbers, we have not been defeated in 
argument, and that, if we look back to our 
whole parliamentary history, we shall find 
that, of all the illustrious statesmen who 
adorn it, not a single one ever framed, 
supported, or even dreamt of, a measure of 
Reform one quarter so extensive as the 
present. Cheered by those recollections, I 
rise, Sir, to oppose the Resolution which 
you have just put from the Chair, and to 
move, as an amendment, that the Bill be 
read a third time this day six montks. 
Sir, one objection which I have, at the very 
outset, against this or any other so sweep- 
ing measure of Reform, is the principle on 
which it is founded. It proceeds on this 
principle—that England has never yet had 
a good Government; that the House of 
Commons, since the Revolution, has been 
thoroughly corrupt; and, whilst it excited 
the foolish admiration of foreign States, 
was, in real fact, a scandalous and mon- 
strous abuse. Sir, one of two things must 
be true; either this Bill is dangerous 
and revolutionary, or the Constitution, 
which it professes to remedy, must be rotten 
to the core. Let me not be told that we 
are redressing modern corruptions, and that 
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nomination is an aftergrowth of later times. 
The very reverse is the fact. Every change 
that has occurred has been in favour of 
the popular interest. If the House be 
corrupt now, it was infinitely more corrupt 
in 1688. You can scarcely show me a 
single borough that was not then a nowi- 
nation borough, and that has now become 
so. On the other hand, how easy is it to 
name boroughs that were formerly under 
the control of the Crown, or of the great 
proprietors, and that have since become in- 
dependent: some, like Aylesbury and 
Cricklade, freed by legislative enactment ; 
others, like Lichfield and Hedon, by a 
process of self-emancipation. Consider, 
also, the increased power of the popular 
interests, by the publicity of our proceed- 
ings, by the activity of the Press, by the 
greater responsibility of Members; and 
thus, every change that has occurred for 
the last century and a half, except, perhaps, 
the Septennial Bill, has made Reform not 
more necessary, but less necessary. To 
proceed, therefore, on this principle—which, 
I say, is the principle of the Bill—that this 
and all former British Legislatures were cor- 
rupt, seems to me not only ingratitude forthe 
many blessings we have enjoyed, but folly, if 
we wish to preserve and to increase them. 
When I look to the slur which this Bill 
casts upon all former Governments, I call it 
an Act of Impeachment against our ances- 
tors: when I look to the danger and ruin 
that may probably result from it, I call it an 
Act of Attainder—a Bill of Pains and 
Penalties—against our posterity. Sir, I 
may, perhaps, be told, that this unwilling- 
ness to condemn our ancient Government 
is only a prejudice or romantic feeling, 
which should yield to reasons of state ex- 
pediency. But I say that the consequences 
of this principle go much deeper. Will a 
Reformed Parliament that is, reformed 
according to the principles of this Bill, re- 
spect the obligations of an Unreformed 
Parliament? Will it pay the debts con- 
tracted in an Unreformed Parliament ? 
Will it not be argued, that the House of 
Commons, which, by its own showing, did 
not fairly represent the people, had no right 
to bind down the people ; that its contracts 
are null and void; and that the national 
creditor should be turned over for payment 
to the boroughmongers? For my part, 
Sir, 1 own that, apprehending, as I do, 
danger to every one of our institutions 
from the passing of this Bill, the danger 
which I foresee to the funds is the greatest 
and most imminent of all. Hon. Members 
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will come here pledged to a very large 
retrenchment ; for, Sir, say what you will, 
a wish for retrenchment is the real root of 
this wish for Reform ; and when the people 
have got Reform, they will expect and 
demand retrenchment as its necessary con- 
sequence. Hon. Members will, therefore, 
come pledged to retrenchment, but looking 
into details, they will find, that any further 
large reduction in the army, navy, and 
other public services, is utterly impossible, 
consistently with the public safety. Will 
the right hon. Gentlemen opposite deny 
this impossibility? If they do, they are 
open to the question, since such reductions 
are possible and expedient, why then do 
you not make them? I, therefore, appre- 
hend, that the pledged Members I have 
mentioned, seeing the funds before them 
open and defenceless, deprived of all the 
indirect Representation which they at pre- 
sent enjoy through the smaller boroughs, 
and requiring no skill in finance, and no 
delay in time, for a reduction—I appre- 
hend, I say, that they will yield to the 
temptation, and strike a blow at the 
dividends, and, thereby, let me add, over- 
throw what, in every calamity, has hitherto 
remained unshaken—the national honour. 
Sir, I am anxious to observe, before I pro- 
ceed further, that these objections apply to 
a violent Reform, such as that of the present 
Bill, but not to a moderate Reform ; they ap- 
ply toa Reform which takes for its principle 
thecorruption of all our ancient institutions; 
they do not apply to a Reform which 
should take for its principle those ancient 
institutions themselves—which should touch 
them with a light, a careful, a reverential 
hand—which should begin by enfranchise- 
ment, and only disfranchise so far as that 
enfranchisement requires. Such a Reform 
would throw no shadow on the past ; it 
would throw no blight on the future. It 
would cut off Gatton and Old Sarum, 
not because our old system is an abomin- 
able nuisance to be immediately abated, but 
because it is necessary to make room for 
the growing importance of Manchester 
and Birmingham. To disfranchisement, 
under such guards and provisos, I should 
not be an enemy ; to the enfranchisement 
of the large towns I have always been a 
friend. But I must observe, at the same 
time, that, though I wish our large towns 
to have Representation now, I by nomeans 
join in the clamour which has been raised 
of oppression and injustice, because they 
had not Representation given to them thirty 
or forty years ago. I have heard several 
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Members—my hon. friend, the member for 
Calne, more especially—speak as if we 
had, all this while, been denying them their 
rights. Now, Sir, surely the House must 
be aware, that, far from claiming these real 
or imaginary rights, they, till very lately, 
deprecated them; that, finding their com- 
merce thriving and protected, and their 
interests strongly, though not directly, 
represented in this House, they were well 
content to avoid the agitation, the bribery, 
and the heart-burnings, of contested elec- 
tions. Why, then, are we to be so severely 
censured for merely withholding what they 
themselves wished us to withhold. Sir, I 
am convinced, that a moderate Reform, 
such as I have mentioned, giving Members 
to large towns, and striking off an equal 
number of small boroughs, would have 
fully and completely satisfied the people of 
England. I am not now speaking of the 
Radicals. I know that they would not 
be satisfied. [Mr. Hunt: Hear, hear! } 
I am cheered by the hon. member for 
Preston, but 1 will tell him this, that he 
ought not to be satisfied ; that, considering 
his ulterior views and objects, no good 
Government should give satisfaction to him 
or to his friends. But, Sir, I am speaking 
of the people—the sober, the intelligent, 
the industrious community of England. 
I say, that they would have been fully 
satisfied with a far more moderate measure. 
The late Government may have fallen 
short in their expectation of Reform, but I 
am no less persuaded, that the present Go- 
vernment has very far outrun it. The late 
Government was unwilling to open this 
fearful question at ail. The late Govern- 
ment was afraid that great accidents, or a 
long period, might at length bring them 
to the same violent extent of Reform that 
the present Government has attained by 
one single stride. The real fact is this, 
the people asked for a foot—the late Go- 
vernment would not give them even an 
inch. They still ask for a foot, and now 
the present Government gives them a mile. 
Even now, after all the agitation of this 
question, I am fully convinced, that a 
measure of very moderate Reform, brought 
forward by a’ Government, and sanc- 
tioned by the King, would rally round 
it nine-tenths of the people of this country. 
But, even if I am mistaken in this opinion, 
even if the principles of the: Bill are as 
wise and necessary, as I believe them to be 
rash and uncalled for—even then, how 
much have his Majesty’s Ministers to -an- 
swer for, in their conduct with’ respect to 
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the details! Why was it -necessary to 
unsettle the Representation of every county, 
city, and borough, in the United Kingdom ? 
Why was it necessary to disturb the relative 
proportions between England, Scotland, 
and Ireland? Why was it necessary to 
give to the skilful hand of the hon. member 
for Kerry a fresh material for his trade 
of agitation? Why give Members to the 
metropolis that never asked them? Why 
was the Government so hasty and incon- 
siderate with respect to the practical work- 
ing of their measure, that now, adhering, 
as they profess to do, and truly profess to 
do, to all their first principles, they have 
been obliged, by the mere force of argu- 
ment, to alter and new-model every one of 
their details? Do you think ita slight 
matter to unsettle the minds of the people 
on every question connected with their 
Government—to let them take nothing on 
trust—to make them go back to first prm- 
ciples on every established institution ? 
Be assured that, valuable as good legislation 
must always be, the respect of the people 
for a law is, if possible still more essential 
than the goodness ofa law. - You have 
now, for the first time in English history, 
legislated for theoretical perfection, instead 
of practical relief. For the first time, you 
have taught the people to confound the 
two ideas of: an anomaly and an abuse. 
They will continue in the course you have 
taught them. They will find other ano- 
malies in our Constitution, and call these 
abuses too. Why, Sir, there are sophistries 
enough to prove all privileges—the privi- 
vileges of the Throne, for instance—to be 
nothing but anomalies. Property, too, or 
at least, the unequal division of property, 
will be called: an anomaly. It is already 
called so in those infamous penny publica- 
tions, which the Government of this country 
ought to put down, and which the Govern- 
ment of this country will not put down. 
In these I see it urged, that, since all men 
are born equal ; it is a monstrous injustice, 
that one man should possess a mansion 
half as large as a palace, and an estate half 
as large as a county, while another man, 
at his gate, has ‘only a mud cottage, and 
a strip of garden-ground. You may call 
this sophistry; and, no doubt, it seems 
very absurd to the man with the mansion 
and the estate, but, depend upon it, it has 
very fatal weight on the man with the 
cottage and the garden. I, therefore, do 
not scruple to say, that if in this country— 
which God, in his mercy, forbid!—it should 
ever come to a war of property, on the 
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heads of his Majesty’s present Ministers 
will rest the chief and original guilt. I 
fully acquit them of any such intention, 
but I cannot acquit them of such a tendency. 
It may be found too late that the boroughs 
which seemed anomalies in our Constitution 
were necessary to balance other anomalies ; 
—it may be found too late, by the heirs of 
the great houses of Cavendish and Russell, 
that there existed a close and secret con- 
nexion between the small boroughs and the 
large estates. Sir, I oppose this Bill as a 
friend to the landed interest—I oppose it, 
because I believe the landed interest to be 
the firmest basis of a constitutional go- 
vernment, and because I believe that the 
landed interest has been by no means suffi- 
ciently considered in this Bill. On this 
point I am most completely at issue with 
the right hon. member for Stamford, who, 
for the first time this evening, found so 
many and such strong objections to this 
Bill, as too favourable to the landed inter- 
est. But I own, Sir, that I was not only 
surprised, but deeply concerned, when I 
found his statement re-echoed and con- 
firmed by the noble Lord, the Paymaster 
of the Forces. He admitted, this even- 
ing, that in this Bill the landed interest 
enjoyed an undue preponderance. [Lord 
John Russell: I did not say “ undue.’"] 
Well, then, preponderance; but will not 
any preponderance appear undue to those 
who are affected by it? Will not the mere 
fact of there being any preponderance at all, 
be a strong objection amongst all classes of 
the people? and if it were desired to stir 
them up to further changes, and to raise a 
ery for a more violent reform, what stronger 
and more powerful argument could possibly 
be urged than that a Minister of the Crown 
—the very proposer of this Bill—had got 
up in his place in Parliament, and admitted 
that it did not keep the balance even 
between the conflicting interests of the 
Siate, but gave a preponderance to the one 
above the other? Are these the declara- 
tions by which the noble Lord expects to 
strengthen and secure a measure which I 
have so often heard him advocate as a final 
and conclusive Reform? Even without 
such rash admissions, he would soon find 
that the appetite for change in the people, 
like all other morbid appetites, is not satis- 
fied, but stimulated by indulgence. But 
now such language on the part of the 
Minister of the Crown, will afford a sure 
weapon to the hon. member for Preston, 
and all others who call for further changes. 
Sir, I maintain that the agricultural inter- 
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est, so far from enjoying a preponderance, 
is to be stripped of its natural and proper 
weight in the Government. I know that, 
on this side of the House we have been 
accused of contradiction, because whilst we 
have shown how much the agriculturists 
would suffer by this Bill, it has also been 
proved, more especially by my hon. friend, 
the member for Thetford (Mr. Baring), that 
commercial men would no longer find the 
same easy access to this House. Say the 
supporters of this Bill, with an air of 
triumph, “If, as you say, the agricultur- 
ists are to lose, the commercial men 
are to lose too, who then are to gain?” 
Why, Sir, I will tell you who, I think, are 
to gain; the agitators—men without any 
stake in the country, or any merit in them- 
selves, but skilful in cajoling, and unscru- 
pulous in inflaming the people. What I 
fear is this, that men of property, whether 
commercial or landed, will be too much 
excluded by the present Bill. I believe, 
also, that several valuable classes of men 
will, in a great measure, be shut out. Thus 
for instance, literary men, many of whom 
have applied themselves to abstruse and 
philosophical studies, and, coming here, 
give us, not the dry details, but the practi- 
cal results of their reading,—some of these 
are surely not unworthy of a seat in this 
House. I was anxious to see how the 
Reform Bill would affect this class; I 
therefore have gone through the list of the 
late House of Commons, which, I suppose, 
will be generally admitted a more fair 
criterion than the present, as having been 
elected at a more quiet and regular period. 
I have excluded the names of those who 
have written only pamphlets or political 
treatises, because, undoubtedly, these always 
have formed, and always must form, effec- 
tual recommendations or introductions to 
large constituencies. But I have taken 
down the names of all those who have 
published works on any other subject, and 
I find that they amount to fourteen. The 
list comprises many names of real and per- 
manent eminence, and has at its head the 
venerable and illustrious name of my 
right hon. friend the member for Knares- 
borough (Sir James Mackintosh). Now, 
Sir, of these fourteen, how many does 
the House suppose were out of Sch- 
edule A? or, what is precisely the 
same thing for my argument, out of 
the close corporations, such as Tavistock, 
to be opened by this Bill? How many of 
these fourteen would not be excluded from 
Parliament by the present Bill? Sir, only 
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two; and J will name them, the right hon. 
Baronet, the member for Westminster, (Sir 
John Hobhouse) and the noble Lord, the 
member for Yorkshire (Lord Morpeth) ; 
all the other twelve are shut out. Sir, 
there is another class which I think it for 
the public advantage, to see in this House 
and which I will not, therefore, shrink from 
naming ; although, perhaps, it may give 
a handle for saying that I am speaking 
only from a sense of personal interest. 
Against such suspicions I will throw myself 
on the candid construction of the House, 
—I allude to the eldest sons or heirs-appar- 
ent of Peers. I do think it of the highest 
importance, if we are to have a House of 
Lords at all, that those who are to compose 
it should be trained in habits of business— 
should be drawn from frivolous amuse- 
ments; and, above all, should be deeply 
embued with a free and popular spirit, and 
feel that sense of communion with their 
fellow countrymen which in this House is 
so conspicuously shewn, and so certainly 
acquired. Of all the many eminent states- 
men who are to be found in the House of 
Lords at present, I only remember one— 
Lord Holland—who has not received his 
political education here. Nor is this im- 
provement confined only to first-rate minds 
—even the humblest may partake of it. I 
am sure that, for my own part, short as has 
been the time I have sat in this House, 
I should leave it, if this Bill pass, with 
the conviction that, should the duties of 
the Peerage ever afterwards devolve upon 
me, I should be able to discharge them 
much less imperfectly and unsatisfactorily 
than, would otherwise have been in my 
power. I do think this system a very 
great benefit, not to myself personally— 
not to us as a class, but to one of the three 
branches of the Constitution, and, therefore, 
to the whole Constitution, and to the 
whole country. I would reaily beg leave 
to press this point upon one who is himself 
a distinguished Member of that class—I 
mean the noble Lord the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Will he deny the benefit I 
have mentioned? Or will he admit the 
benefit, but, say, as has sometimes been 
done, that he has provided a different 
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the county with which I am best acquainted, 
there exists, and always has existed, a very 
strong objection to elect the eldest son of a 
Peer. And this is not from any feeling of 
hostility to the Reerage; but, they say): 
“We consider the representation of our 
county a most important trust; we wish 
any person whom we select as our Repre- 
sentative to continue so as long as we are 
satisfied with his services; we do not wish 
that the death of his father, or of some other 
relation, should call him, when we least 
desire it, to another House, and oblige us 
to look round for another Representative.” 
Now, is not this a perfectly fair and consti- 
tutional objection? And so strongly has it 
prevailed in practice, that I scarcely re- 
collect an instance when any son of a Peer 
has been Member for that county; nor is 
this feeling confined to Kent; it extends 
through many, and, perhaps, through 
most counties, Take the vupposite ex- 
tremity of the kingdom—for instance, the 
county of Northumberland. I am informed 
that a feeling of that sort is very prevalent 
there,—that in consequence of it, my noble 
friend (Lord Howick), who now represents 
that county, was most signally defeated, on 
a former occasion, and only succeeded at 
the last election through the overwhelming 
ery for the Bill. I admit to those hon. 
Members opposite who cheer me, that the 
cry for the Bill was at that period over- 
whelming; but I will tell them that, like 
all other violent impulses, it has proved 
proportionably short-lived and evanescent, 
But, to return to my argument: I believe, 
for the reason I have stated, that, if the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, expects the eldest sons of Peers to be 
commonly returned as county Members, he 
will find himself completely mistaken. Sir, 
I have already trespassed a long time on 
the indulgence of the House, and will not 
try it further by re-capitulating all the other 
objections which have been urged against 
this Bill. But, I will entreat every hon. 
Member to recall them to his mind, to 
consider their number and their weight, 
and then seriously ask himself, what advan- 
tage, even on the showing of the Ministers 
themselves, are to be found in the opposite 
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ever go to war—that we may look for- 
ward to ingenious and wonderful re- 
ductions of the public burthens. Really, 
Sir, I am almost ashamed of dealing. with 
this sort of one-shilling gallery argument. 
‘No wars !—why, does not history show us, 
on the contrary, that all democracies are na- 
‘turally warlike and aggressive? that in 
this country the people have urged war 
upon the Government infinitely more often 
than the Government has urged war upon 
the people; and that the late war, especi- 
ally, which is now represented as the cause 
of all our distresses, was upheld by the all 
‘but unanimous approbation of the country ? 
Then as to economy ; can it fairly be 
said, that this, or any other House of Com- 
mons, is not ready to back any Minister 
in the schemes of retrenchment? He will, 
indeed, have great difficulty (as, I believe, 
most Ministers have found) in inducing 
them to keep up his Estimates, but is per- 
feetly sure of a great- majority as soon as 
he comes to cutting down. Really, Sir, such 
shilling gallery arguments, as I think I was 
justified in calling them, are unworthy the 
serious discussion of this House. The real 
fact is, that there is only one argument in 
favour of this sweeping change—only one— 
that the majority of the people wish for it 
—that their minds are made up—that there 
is no use in refusing their demands. Sir, 
1 do admit there is weight inthis argument; 
I do admit that it is decisive in favour of 
some Reform; but I do not think it, in my 
conscience, to be decisive in favour of this 
Reform. I believe, too, that, though the 
majority of the population is for this Bill, 
a majority of the property and education of 
the country is arrayed on the side of moder- 
ate Reform. We have also grounds for 
believing that the majority are partly chang- 
ing in their opinions, and partly cooling in 
their vehemence. Why, Sir, of this change 
{ have seen two remarkable instances since 
I entered the House this evening. The 
first to which I refer, with the- greatest 
pride and pleasure, is, the result of the 
Dorsetshire Committee—that result which 
has been so exultingly expected by the hon. 
Members opposite, as sure to putan end to 
the short-lived triumph of the “‘ whispering 
faction.” The second is the petition in- 
trusted to my hon. friend, the member for 
Okehampton, (Sir R. Vyvyan)—and it 
could: not: be intrusted to better hands— 
proving that the same county which would 
not return an opponent of the Bill at the 
last general election, has itself become op- 
posed to many clausesin the Bill. I am 
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reminded that a third proof has-been. af- 
forded this evening—a living proof—by-the 
right hon.. member for Stamford, whose 
speech has shown how speedily, after the 
passing of this Bill, the latent seeds of dis- 
cord amongst those who are now banded 
together for its support, would ripen into 
animosity. But, Sir, admitting, and I do 
admit, that the majority of the population is 
in favour of this Bill, I say that to yield im- 
plicitly and blindly, and of course, to the 
will of a majority of the population, is the 
principle of a republic, but not the prin- 
ciple of a monarchy. Our _ constitu- 
tional principle is, that the will of the peo- 
ple is not indeed to be altogether resisted, 
but may be considerably guided ; that we 
are not only entitled, but bound to bring 
their wishes into some degree of accordance 
with their own real and permanent interests. 
Sir, .I cannot refrain, in conclusion, from 
appealing most earnestly to those hon. 
Members opposite—those more moderate 
Reformers who voted against us on the se- 
cond reading, but voted with us on. so many 
points in the Committee. Let me most 
earnestly conjure them, on this most mo- 
mentous occasion, to dismiss from their 
breasts every spark of party feeling, ani- 
mosity, and discord. Let them not yield 
to any false pride of consistency, to any 
vain love and popular applause. Main- 
taining, as they do, a central position, on 
them may perhaps depend the decision of 
this great question. In their hands may be 
the issues of life and death to the Constitution. 
Since they feel the defects of this Bill, 
since they have striven with us to amend 
it in Committee, and striven in vain, are 
they justified, let me ask them, by their 
votes this evening to inflict these defects 
for ever on the country? Let them con- 
sider, whether it may not be possible in a 
more moderate measure to combine the ad- 
vantage of prescription with the advantage 
of improvement. I know that many: of 
them only yield to the torrent because they 
think it irresistible—because they. think 
there would be tremendous danger in _re- 
sistance to this Bill. Sir, I do not deny 
that there is no danger in resistance.to this 
Bill, but I maintain that there is no safety 
in concession to it. At all events I would 
remind them of the eloquent .emphatic de- 
claration made in another place by a noble 
Earl last year. Addressing himself to the 
First Lord of the Treasury, who sat oppo- 
site :—“I cannot,” he said, “escape the 
consequences of your rashness. Ifa revo- 
lution ensue, it must crush me as well. as 
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you ;-but on one thing I am determined, 
that:though I must perforce be a partner in 
the penalty, I will never be an accomplice 
in the crime.”* Sir, I move as an Amend- 
ment, That the Bill be read a third time 
this day six months. 

Sir John Malcolm -rose,.to second the 
Amendment, and said, he. most cordially 
concurred in the sentiments of the noble 
Lord who- had just addressed the House. 
He had formerly given notice of a motion 
for nominating a constituency to return 
Members to represent the interests of India, 
but he had withdrawn it from seeing no 
such prospect of success as would warrant 
his delaying the progress of the Bill, stat- 
ing, however, his intention to deliver on its 
third reading his general sentiments re- 
specting it, and the manner in which it 
would affect the subject of his notice. He 
was the more emboldened.to expect the in- 
dulgence of the House, from the fact that, 
when the Bill was in Committee, he never 
once addressed any observations to them 
upon the subject, because he felt that the 
details were in far abler hands than his, 
and he would, on that account, not interfere 
with them. .Upon a former occasion he 
opposed the disfranchisement of the sons of 
freemen, because he was apprehensive that 
such a provision in the Bill might be pro- 
ductive of very great discontent, by rearing 
a race of Englishmen who could never 
forget they had been deprived of their 
rightsof inheritance. He had alsoargued that 
our municipal institutions instead of being 
destroyed, ought to be extended to every 
community that could derive benefit from 
their establishment. The present Bill had 
been improved on these points, but his ob- 
jections to its more material parts remained 
unaltered. His great objection to the mea- 
sure was, the principle of change it intro- 
duced, which had a tendency to alter and 
disturb a great deal more than it could ever 
settle. . It defamed our ancient Constitu- 
tion, and trampled on all those prejudices, 
passions, and interests, which influenced, 
but were not dependent on reason. Those 
landmarks had a tendency to keep every 
form of Government and society, whether 
civilized or otherwise, together. Instead 
of being founded on the principles of long 
usage, it introduced the form of a new 
Constitution framed more to alter, than im- 
prove that of this old, this great, and glo- 
rious empire. Those who prepared the 
Bill did not act like skilful physicians. On 
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the contrary, they acted like a medical man 
who, finding a patient a little indisposed, 
administered to him such a dose of alterative 
medicine as. produced a complete. change 
and derangement of his whole system, and 
consigned him to debility, if not to death. 
They were now going to alter a Constitu- 
tion which long experience proved to pos- 
sess a most valuable principle of self-adjust- 
ment, of accommodating itself to the various 
changes which time and circumstances and 
the wants of society, had produced. From 
time to time in this country most beneficial 
Reforms had been introduced, Reforms 
which adapted themselves gradually to the 
changes in society. Did there ever exist, 
or could there exist, any system of 
human Government which could effectually 
and completely prevent abuses? They 
must, at all times, and under every form of 
Government, arise occasionally from the 
passions and feelings of men. . A form of 
society completely exempt from abuse never 
did, and never could exist; for States 
would always be more influenced by the 
dictates of passion than by reason. ~The 
Constitution of this country had been the 
theme of praise by the greatest men in that 
and the other House of Parliament, and it 
was from them he Icarned to appreciate its 
merits. He could not possibly understand 
why it was necessary entirely to remodel 
such a Constitution. . Because the late Go- 
vernment were disposed to do too little, was 
that a reason why the present Government 
should do too much? It would be totally 
impossible that any Administration, when a 
measure of this kind was brought into ope- 
ration, could have strength suflicient in 
Parliament to carry on the Government of 
the country, consistently with one straight 
course of policy. It would be liable to be 
veered about by every gale of popular opi- 
nion. .This objection applied, not merely 
in relation to this country alone, but to its 
distant colonies. His Majesty’s Ministers 
studiously avoided all allusion to this 
branch of the subject. It was true, indeed, 
that his hon. friend, the member for Mid- 
dlesex (Mr. Hume) proposed giving Repre- 
sentatives to the colonies, but it was reject- 
ed by Ministers, who stated, as a reason, 
that the subject was too important to be 
discussed incidentally, and required serious 
and separate consideration. He suggested 
to his noble friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, a plan which embraced the 
Representation of India, but it was received 
by his noble friend with an ominous shake 
of the head, which did not indicate that it 
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met with any favour in his mind. He 
merely threw it out for consideration to 
his noble friend, having had no intention to 
press it upon the House. The West-India 
interests required dispassionate and serious 
consideration, and every concession, not in- 
jurious to the gencral interests of the 
émpire ought to be made to their feelings. 
He was sorry to sce the colonies entirely 
neglected in a Bill of this kind. It appear- 
ed to him that the disfranchisement and 
enfranchisement parts of the measure were 
equally objectionable, and equally fraught 
with injurious consequences. Hitherto the 
small boroughs had been the means of in- 
troducing to that House men of talents and 
of great commercial wealth. He did not 
see how they were to find their way into it 
hereafter. It was not unlikely that the 
newly-created boroughs would send Repre- 
sentatives who, considering merely what 
they might think beneficial to the particular 
place they represented, or guided by the 
limited views of their constituents, would 
greatly embarrass Government and_ the 
Legislature upon questions of the highest 
importance. He would mention, for in- 
stance, the question affecting their Eastern 
possessions, which must come on at no dis- 
tant period. One consequence of this Bill 
would be, to crowd their Table with peti- 
tions upon the questions of Indian govern- 
ment and Indian trade, which might 
eventually lead to most disastrous conse- 
quences. Ministers spoke of this Bill as a 
definitive measure ; but was that the view 
taken of it out of doors? Had they not a 
specimen of what was likcly to follow? In 
one quarter the property of the Church was 
attacked and surrendered as the price of 
supporting Reform. Were they not told 
that the very first act of a Reformed Par- 
liament would be to overthrow Church 
property, and that if Parliament rejected 
the measure, they should have thunder at 
their doors? The people, he admitted, de- 
manded some measure of Reform, but not 
this. This was, also,admitted by the hon. 
member for Sudbury, who, like Shylock, 
cried out, “A curse never fell upon our 
nation till now.” He felt confident that 
many who supported the measure before, 
were desirous now to see it rejected, and 
that they continued their support only 
through fear of the consequences. Let 
Ministers entertain no apprehensions on 
this account. If, after such long considera- 
tion, they now felt convinced that the 
measure was too large a one, and that a 
moderate and equitable and gradual Reform, | 
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would suit the country better, let them get 
rid of it, and they might rest assured they 
would be joined and supported by a party 
who would lead them to triumph. ‘They 
would be opposed and threatened, indeed, 
by demagogues and agitators, who mistak- 
ing themselves for the mighty waves on 
which they are but the floating bubbles, 
delight in the troubled waters ; but danger 
from that class of men was only to be ap- 
prehended when they were encouraged. 
To render them harmless, it was only ne- 
cessary promptly and decidedly to oppose 
them. 

Mr. Wilbraham expressed his determina 
tion to support the proposition of his Ma- 


jesty’s Ministers to the utmost of his power ; 


he felt it necessary in the outset, to deny 
the allegation of the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Mahon) that a re-action against the 
Bill existed at present in the county of 
Chester. The petition which had been 
presented that evening was, no doubt, re- 
spectably signed, but it did not speak the 
sentiments of the majority of his consti- 
tuents. He did not pretend to speak of 
their opinions on all the separate clauses of 
the Bill, but he could say that, judging 
from the enthusiasm they displayed in 
favour of the former Bill, and from the 
opinion they had expressed in favour of the 
present, he did not think there could 
be any change in their sentiments. The 
people of Cheshire had, with one voice, 


joined in condemning the nomination bo- 


roughs, and on that question, as well as 
many others, he knew their opinions were 
unchanged. With respect to the Bill then 
before the House, he admitted that it had 
its defects and anomalies, and he had said 
so more than once in the course of the dis- 
cussions on its provisions ; but what were 
all the defects, and faults, and anomalies of 
the Bill, compared with the enormities of 
the present system? It had been said by 
some of the opponents of the Bill, that its 
provisions were a scaffold, raised by a few 
artful, designing, and wicked men, to build 
up the accomplishment of objects which 
would prove destructive to all order, rooting 
up the foundations of property. That there 
were individuals in the country whose pur- 
poses were unjustifiable, he did not mean to 
deny ; but, in his opinion, this measure 
would have the effect of checking, and not 
of supporting their views. As long as 
human nature remained the same, there 
would be a difference of ranks and situations 
in society, and mankind would be divided 
into the richer and poorer classes. But, he 
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would ask, were the great mass of the 
ple to remain deprived of their rights, 
ecause there happened to be some few 
persons who would wish to take advantage 
of the prejudices or misfortunes of a class, 
in order to go further than prudence and 
experience would sanction? He believed 
most conscientiously, that the surest bul- 
wark they could raise against such men and 
their projects would be the passing the Bili 
now before the House into law. It was truly 
said by the noble Lord, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, on a former occasion, that 
the time had gone by when any party of 
men could hope to govern this country by 
setting up one Administration and pulling 
down another. The people would no longer 
consent to be governed on any other prin- 
ciple than that which was consistent with 
the exercise of their Constitutional rights. 
If there ever was a popular right which 
might be fairly said to approach to a na- 
tural right, it was that of sending Repre- 
sentatives to Parliament, without the in- 
fluence of the Crown, or the intcrference 
of any party except the people themselves. 
In giving his most strenuous support to the 
Government in the measure they proposed 
for the assurance of that right, he himself 
adopted no new principle, and forfeited no 
former pledge. He merely carried into 
effect those principles he had always enter- 
tained and firmly supported. That which 
was formerly prospective had now become 
a certainty, and the system which had been 
merely contemplated as a good which might 
be one day achieved, was now acknow- 
ledged to be absolutely necessary for the 
salvation of the country. This principle, 
therefore, as it was laid down in the Bill, 
he would support under all circumstances, 
because by it they would obtain that secu- 
rity and that confidence in their institutions 
which must flow from a full, fair, and free 
Representation of the people in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, he would on this, 
the last stage of the Bill, call the attention 
of the House to its injurious effects to the 
destruction it would accomplish, and to the 
means by which that destruction would be 
consummated, It was said by its supporters, 
that this measure was a restorative and a 
conservative measure, while it was evident 
that it would sweep completely away every 
constituency in the empire, with the excep- 
tion of those of the two Universities. Such 
a measure he must call revolutionary, and 
not restorative. In an ancient State it was 
customary for those who proposed laws to 
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do that with a halter round their necks, 
and if the proposition were adjudged to be 
mischievous, they suffered death. He 
almost wished that such were the practice 
in this country, for his Majesty’s Ministers 
had, in the present instance, perpetrated a 
greater crime against the State than any 
other body of public men within his recol- 
lection. The boroughs proposed to be dis- 
franchised by the Bill, had sent Represent- 
atives to the House ever since the Parlia- 
ment was known, and now at “one fell 
swoop” they were all to be swept away. 
He was greatly surprised, on a former oc- 
casion, when he heard the noble Paymaster 
of the Forces say, that those boroughs had 
no right to send Representatives to this 
House, and those Representatives had no 
right to impose taxes, because such a doc- 
trine was of the most dangerous tendency ; 
it would shake every institution to its 
centre ; it would upset all the former Acts 
of this House, and even stultify all its pre- 
sent proceedings. That doctrine taught 
the people not to obey the laws. It held 
out the taxes as illegal, because it denied 
the authority by which they were imposed. 
That House was, according to the noble 
Lord, an unconstitutional Assembly, and 
had no right to bind the people. Yet the bo- 
roughs to be suppressed were not hostile to 
liberal opinions, for mauy of the Gentle- 
men who now supported the Eeform Bill 
sat for those boroughs. Nor could he forget 
that our most liberal politicians and greatest 
Statesmen had sat for those boroughs. He 
could not find one which had not sent some 
great man to Parliament. The great 
Lord Chatham “ that cornet of horse who 
shook the Senate with his eloquence,” sat 
for Old Sarum, much as it was now 
abused. Those boroughs, too, proved as 
useful to the present Ministers as to any 
who had preceded them. How, he would 
ask, was the return of the noble Pay- 
master of the Forces secured before his clec- 
tion for Devonshire. Why, by a borough, 
which was now, happily for the noble 
Lord, to be preserved. In fact, so averse 
was he to the destruction of boroughs, 
which had almost a prescriptive right to send 
Members to this House, that he should be 
content if the noble Lord and his associates 
should take possession, not only of their 
own, but of every Tory borough in the 
country ; hoping that in time they might 
themselves, perhaps, become Tories, but 
being at all events convinced that those in- 
terests should be preserved. A great deal 
was said in former debates about the ab. 
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sence of a sufficient constituency in old Sa- 
rum ;. but.he could now state as a fact, that 
the property represented by the two Mem- 
bers for that borough amounted at least to 
a million and a-half of money. Didnot such 
a mass of property, he would ask, fully just- 
ify Old Sarum in having two Representa- 
tives? He was sure that the amount of 
taxes paid on that property more than 
equalled the taxes paid by some of the 
noble Lord’s new boroughs. Besides, it 
was necessary, as had been ably stated just 
now by his hon. friend (Sir J. Malcolm), 
that the distant parts of our empire should 
have Representatives in that House, and 
that great object could only be effected by 
the existence of boroughs of that character. 
On this part of the subject, he begged to 
notice a statement which had been formerly 
made by the present Lord High Chancellor, 
relative to the Nabob of Arcot having had 
twenty Representatives in this House. 
The fact was otherwise, and he had papers 
in his possession, which would demonstrate 
that, in place of twenty, he had not eight 
Members in Parliament. The statement 
was greatly exaggerated, for he could prove 
that, in thirteen years, it had only cost that 
prince about 13,000/. for parliamentary as- 
sistance to support his rights. It might be 
said that, in making this observation, he did 
not deny the guilt of the transaction. But 
he meant to show that the fact was greatly 
exaggerated, and that a degree of criminal- 
ity was attached to the transaction, which 
it did not deserve. The Nabob had claims 
to Tanjore ; Tanjore was taken from him 
by England; and he owed considerable 
sums of money to British subjects, which 
he was forced to pay. If this country took 
kingdoms from the princes of India, and im- 
posed millions of imposts on them, was it 
not fair that they should have some persons 
within those walls to protect their interests, 
and endeavour to redress their wrongs? In 
his opinion, the circumstances in this case 
had been very much exaggerated, and the 
system was not an evil of such a nature as 
to be without palliation. He saw nothing 
unjustifiable in an Indian prince, whose in- 
terests were concerned, having within that 
House individuals who would exert them- 
selves to support those interests. It was 
said, that the disfranchised boroughs were 
not wholly disfranchised, because the con- 
stituency would be enabled to vote for some 
other place, or for the county in which the 
borough was situated. But take the case 
of Bath, and he would ask, whether exist- 
ing rights there would be. maintained by 
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this Bill? No such thing. The consti- 
tuency of Bath consisted of a Mayor, eight 
Aldermen, and twenty-four Common Coun- 
cilmen. They would still, under this Bill, 
have the right of voting, if they resided in 
10/. houses ; but that right would be extend- 
ed to no less than 7,314 persons, who also 
resided in 10. houses. This, of course, 
rendered the right less valuable. It was a 
different thing to.share a glass of wine 
with a friend, and to empty a bottle of 
wine into a horse-pond, and invite all the 
neighbours to partake of it. In the same 
way, it was one thing to share a privilege 
with thirty-three persons, and another to 
extend it to 7,314. He remembered, that, 
when the Bill for disfranchising East Ret- 
ford went up to the other House, that it 
was opposed by the Lord Privy Seal with a 
pertinacity that could only be equalled by 
the boldness with which Members had now 
disfranchised eighty-six boroughs. The 
contrast between the conduct then and the 
conduct now, would puzzle future historians. 
The Bill was pregnant with anomalies and 
changes. In the case of boroughs to be re- 
tained, they were not saved because of 
their prescriptive rights, but because of 
the new qualification proposed by the 
noble Lords opposite. This remark was 
made by the North American Review, in 
an article written by a gentleman who 
was no enemy to Reform, but who was 
well acquainted with the working of the 
popular spirit. He had formerly repre- 
sented Ripon, and he could then declare 
that he had acted as independently as any 
other Member in that House; so, he was 
sure, had the learned Gentlemen who 
were his successors, although, he would ad- 
mit, the constituency of that borough was 
not large. But he wholly denied, that 
Members for places of that description 
could be justly called the liveried menials 
of great men, or designated as being hired 
by them, and receiving wages. He knew. 
from his own experience, and he could an- 
swer for the assurances of others, that there 
was no check on their independence, and 
that nothing could be more unjust than the 
statements made as to the control exercised 
over the Members of places having small 
constituencies, by those who were supposed 
to influence the returns for those places. It 
had been stated, that many of the boroughs 
disfranchised were corrupt ; and such, he 
believed, would be the case in many of 
the boroughs under the Reform Bill. He 
believed, it was not because there were 
thirty voters, or 300, or 3,000, that core. 
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ruption prevailed, but that, in most cases, | question were fairly entitled. Having thus 
where the demand was large and the sup-/| far called the attention of the House to 


ply small, money would be given both for 
voters and seats in the House. It was idle, 
therefore, either to deceive themselves or 
the people, to state that they could ever 
have a Parliament freely elected, or one 
without corruption. Even in the Congress 
of America the system of Representation 
was neither free nor without corruption. 
So long as human nature remained as at 
present, large masses of electors would 
never return Members merely upon princi- 
ple. There would alwaysbe found boroughs 
of “ Guzzledown,” and “Sir Francis Wrong- 
heads” to represent them. The family of 
that Baronet was, indeed, one of the oldest 
and most extensive in England. It had 
been said, that those who were distinguished 
for their adherence and devotion to the 
truths and practice of Christianity—that 
those who professed high and incorruptible 
principles, were imperatively called upon to 
support a measure like this, which went to 
put an end to so much political iniquity. 
But he would maintain, that the evils 
in this instance were evils incidental 
to human nature, and that the correction 
of such evils was to be found in a reforma- 
tion—a thorough, and moral, and Christian 
reformation—of themselves. It was idle to 
contend that a Representative system was 
the end of government. It was no such 
thing. ‘The end of government, as Mr. 
Hume had justly explained, was the pro- 
tection of life, liberty, and property, and 
they should not sacrifice a government 
which fully answered all such purposes to 
unsubstantial theories and untried experi- 
ments. , It was long ago laid down by a 
celebrated political writer, in a letter to 
Dunning, that the public ought never to 
receive a benefit at the expense of an indi- 
vidual, and that a private wrong should 
not be committed without ample compensa- 
tion. In this case, however, such a course 
was not pursued. Themembers of corpora- 
tions were deprived of rights which they 
had possessed for a longer time than any 
Gentleman opposite could trace the posses- 
sion of his estate. The House had just as 
much right to take an estate from an indi- 
vidual as to deprive persons of rights of 
this nature, without giving them any com- 
pensation. They were about to sacrifice, 
however, a species of property coeval with 
the existence of the Representative system 
itself, without taking into consideration 
those means of compensation to which the 
individuals: possessed of the property in 
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what the Bill destroyed, he would now 
proceed to state the mischiefs which he 
feared it would produce. It had been 
stated, and truly stated, over and over 


| again, that the Bill would create an un- 


wieldy democracy of 10/. voters, which he 
thought the Government themselves would 
not know how to manage for the future. 
In Greenwich and Deptford there were 
only 1,200 houses, rated at from 10/. to 
20/.; in the city of Coventry the number 
was 1,500 who held 10/. houses; with re- 
gard to that place, he would beg to trouble 
the House with afact illustrative of the pro- 
bable working of this Bill. He held in his 
hand the copy of a petition of landlords of 
houses in Coventry, let to tenants under 121. 
a-year rent, against the hon. member for 
Shrewsbury’s Bill. They complained that 
there was from one and a-half to two year’s 
rents due to them from this numerous 
tenantry, whom they described as “ this 
pauperism population.” These were the 
persons who by the Bill were to have the 
charge of the interests of this great empire. 
Why, even a candidate on the hustings 
would be ashamed to address them “ as free 
and independent.” This would be the case, 
not only in the manufacturing towns, but 
in those places to which the Government 
had extended the frauchise in direct contra- 
diction of theirown principles. Healluded to 
such places as Marylebone, Brighton, and 
Cheltenham, in each of which places there 
would be a numerous constituency, chiefly 
composed of the lower classes of voters, and 
where there was no peculiar interest, 
either commercial or manufacturing, to be 
represented. The Bill was constructed, 
not to support the great interests of 
the State, but merely, he might almost 
add, with a view to court mob popu- 
larity. He would not say that every 
anomaly was in itself an abuse, but surely 
a little consistency was to have been ex- 
pected from Ministers. Why, for example, 
should they have given one Member to 
every 19,000 in the county of Durham, and 
only one to every 100,000 in London and its 
environs ; and if they looked to the assessed. 
taxes as an element, London paid one-fifth 
of the whole amount, and yet was only to 
receive one-fifty-fifth part of the whole 
Representation. The Ministers could not 
set up prescription as their plea ; for when 
they once relinquished the high ground of 
prescription, as they did in this measure, 
and went upon a defined certain .principle, . 
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they could not, when they deviated from 
that principle, recur to prescription in the 
defence of their own inconsistency. The 
Bill seemed to him to proceed upon 
no one principle of taxes or population, 
although the learned Lord (the Lord 
Advocate) had stated, in one of the re- 
cent debates on this subject, that there 
could be no harm in disfranchising bo- 
roughs, or varying the principle upon which 
the new Representation was to be effected 
in that House. There was no harm, ac- 
cording to the learned Lord, in any one 
principle of the Bill, and, therefore, there 
could be no harm in the combination. 
Charcoal, nitre, and saltpetrc, were, taken 
individually, very innocent things, but, in 
a state of combination, every one knew 
that gunpowder would be the result. ‘This 
Bill appealed to the will of the people out 
of doors ; it did not grow out of the wishes 
or at the request of this House; and he was 
sure that the Government who raised the 
storm would be utterly unable to direct its 
course, or avert its calamities. ‘They were 
told, that it had not been made a party 
question by those who brought it forward. 
If the House and the country had seen no- 
_ thing but that letter in which appeared the 
celebrated expression of “ the whisper of a 
faction,” that in itself was enough to stamp 
the whole question with the character of a 
party proceeding. There was another Iet- 
ter, also, which, no doubt, was meant not 
tv mcet the eye of the country at large, in 
which the Prime Minister was seen in cor- 
respondence with the chief of the Political 
Union at Birmingham ; that letter and the 
cause which produced it would be found in 
the Times of the 5th of July last—the cx- 
tract was as follows :— 

“Reronm Brirr.— Yeanry Tenancies. 
Birmingham, with its usual political activity, 
had anticipated the elective feeling of Man- 
chester. The Council of the Political Union, 
immediately on detecting the cloven foot in 
the Bill, drew up a memorial to Earl Grey, in 
strong but respectful language, remonstrating 
against the clause, and stating its breach of 
faith, if retained. ‘This memorial was trans- 
mitted to Lord Grey on Wednesday last, to 
which his Lordship, by return of post, sent the 
following reply :— 

“ Downing Street, June 30. 

*Sir,—I have had the honour of receiving 
your letter, enclosing a memorial of the Coun- 
cil of the Birmingham Political Union, in 
which objections are stated to limiting the 10/. 
franchise to persons paying their rents half- 
yearly. Itis with great satisfaction I have to 
inform you that the words, so limiting the 
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franchise, were inadvertently inserted, and will 
be altered in Committee, the only object in 
contemplation being that of ensuring a bona fide 
holding of 104. per annum. The memorial 
also refers to another supposed alteration as to 
the division of counties. You will find, by 
referring to the Bill of last Session, that, on 
this point, no alteration whatever has been 
made.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
obedient Servant, Grey,” 
“Thomas Attwood, Esq.” 


Would any man, knowing the character 
of the Prime Minister of England, have 
believed it possible to have seen his name 
signed to such a document, and addressed 
to the chief of a Political Union at Bir- 
mingham? ‘This showed a series of con- 
cessions on the part of the noble Lord and 
his colleagues to parties not recognised by 
the law or the Constitution, which brought 
the country to such a state, not more than 
three months ago, as threatened that all de- 
liberation in that House would be inter- 
rupted. It had been stated, that it was ne- 
cessary to concede, in consequence of the 
excited state of the public mind on the 
subject of Reform ; but a similar feeling pre- 
vailed in 1817, which afterwards entirely 
subsided, At that time, the hon. Baronet, 
the member for Westminster, presented 600 
petitions to the House in favour of Parlia- 
mentary Reform; the excitement, however, 
which then prevailed came to nothing ; but 
then we had not a Governmetit founded on 
the principle of La Jacquerie. Were the 
most alarming results to be much longer 
avoided if the Government itself came 
down to the House and demanded the 
passing of violent measures, supported by 
the lowest of the people? And what was 
the state of things under which such a 
change was rendered necessary in favour of 
the power of the people? The right hon. 
Gentleman, the member for Knaresborough, 
nearly thirty years ago, when the power of 
the Press, and the democratic power gene- 
rally, had not attained half its present in- 
fluences in speaking of the then increase of 
newspapers, in his “ Vindtcie Gallice,” ex- 
pressed himself thus :-— 

“In the course of the eighteenth century, @ 
great change took place in the state of public 
discussion in this country—I speak of the mul- 
tiplication of newspapers + <g 
At home it has produced a gradual revolution 
in our Government. By increasing the num- 
ber of those who exercise some sort of judg- 
ment on public affairs, it has created a substan 
tial democracy, infinitely more important than 
those democratical forms which have been the 
subject of so much contest. So that I may ven- 
ture to say, that England has, not only in its 
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forms, the most democratical government that 
ever existed in a great country, but in sub- 
stance has the most democratical government 
that ever existed in any country, if the most 
substantial democracy be that State in which 
the greatest number of men feel an interest and 
express an opinion upon political questions, 
and in which the greatest number of judg- 
ments and wills concur in influencing public 
measures.” 

If this was the state of things, as described 
by so competent an authority, thirty years 
ago, let him ask whether there had not now 
been far more of the democratical form and 
spirit infused into every part of the system ? 
Yet it was to a country like this, increasing 
day by day in its democratic tendencies, 
that they were called upon to add to the 
power of its democracy, so as to destroy 
every other influence but that of the mere 
physical force of the people. He would 
not trespass upon the House by going into 
some other considerations which had oc- 
curred to him upon this part of the subject. 
He would not now stop to state what the 
same measures and principles as were now 
brought in in the shape of a Reform Bill 
had done in this country in other times, or 
what they were actually doing in other 
countries at the present time. He should 
limit his further observations to what those 
measures would, in all likelihood, effect 
in this country hereafter. It was impossible 
to give this Billa fair and rational con- 
sideration, without looking to the bills for 
all the parts of the empire, and considering 
the whole as a general system for reforming 
the Constitution. ‘Taking it in that view, 
he must then say, that Ircland had already 
had her Reform twice over—at the time of 
the Union, and at the passing of that mea- 
sure, which was agreed to three years ago. 
It was asserted, very confidently, that Ire- 
land would send, under the alteration that 
was then made, seventy-five Members into 
that House, for what purposes were now 
very well understood. It was well-known 
how the band of forty now in the House 
were conducting their operations, and he 
would leave it to the House to say, how 
any Government could go on with such a 
band even of forty, ready to shift and turn 
with any party as might suit their views. 
How, he would repeat, could any Govern- 
ment go on with such a party in existence, 
even without any increase of their num- 
bers? But, if their numbers were to be 
increased to seventy-five, as would be the 
result of this Bill, then he would say it 
would be impossible for the Government of 
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body in its Legislature. And, if it should 
be the intention of the Government so to 
increase their own embarrassments, and the 
embarrassments of their successors, then he 
called upon English Members to reflect, 
that every question concerning England 
which came to be decided, must be so de« 
cided by the body which he had described, 
always standing apart, and ready to take 
any side, according as it furthered their 
own separate views and interests.) Upon 
other great questions the same change was 
looked for in all the policy and proceedings 
of the House of Commons. They were 
told, only the other day, to wait until there 
was a Reformed Parliament, and then see 
what would be done to the Judges if they 
dared to convict a patriot. Let them wait 
and see what would bo done with the Corn 
Laws. Surely this was enough to show 
landed Gentlemen what they had to ex- 
pect. Then nothing was more certain, 
they were told, than that the first work of a 
Reformed Parliament would be to attack 
the Church. Why, then, he called upon 
the House to look to Reform as to its 
effects, and ask themselves whether they 
were prepared to incur the gratuitous task 
of grappling with them, instead of refusing 
to give them existence? Reform was not 
a toy—it would be found a weapon—and 
let them regard it as to its probable use 
and its certain intention. And, above all, 
he would say, let not the other House of 
Parliament suppose, that it would get off 
with the sacrifice of the Courts of Justice, 
the Corn-laws, and the Church. Do not 
let them suppose, that even by giving up 
the National Debt they would be safe, for 
they would still be called - on to surrender 
their own rights sooner than some of them 
supposed. He believed that the other 
House of Parliament would not save them- 
selves, though they threw up the National 
Debt, the Corn-laws, the Church, the 
Courts of Justice ; and all the arguments 
which had been heard in that House, upon 
the present question, went all equally 
against an hereditary Peerage. Why, when 
the Peerage was abolished in France, they 
were told that it was as vain to expect a 
difference in the height of the tide at Dover 
and at Calais, as to maintain a different 
level for the institutions of the two coun 
tries while both were free. So he said, 
too, unless we were prepared to stand by 
the exclusive institutions which still rea 
mained to us. Without that there was no 
stopping, no holding back, until we had 
sacrificed, first, our agricultural system, 
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then our Courts of Law, then our Church, 
then the public creditor, until nothing was 
left to tell even of the wreck of our former 
glory. If such an empire as England 
were to be sacrificed to these vain theories, 
he would leave it to the noble Lords who 
brought them forward, and gave them an 
existence which the wildest visionaries 
never expected them to enjoy, to ask them- 
selves, as sooner or later they must, what 
was their responsibility. By an article in 
the North American Review, he observed, 
that even the constitution of some of the 
North American States required a larger 
majority in favour of any fundamental 
change than his Majesty’s Ministers had 
ever yet procured for their measure before 
it could be even submitted to the Executive. 
The measure must receive the sanction of 
three-fourths of each of the bodies in the 
State, before it could become law. Here 
it was openly proposed, in order to carry 
this particular measure, to destroy one 
branch of the Legislature, though the Go- 
vernment had not obtained in favour of 
that measure near the required proportion 
even in the other branch of the Legislature, 
which in the States of North America, was 
required before any change could be pro- 
posed to the executive. He would never 
consent to sacrifice that Constitution under 
which the glory and the happiness of the 
country had so long grown together, and 
especially without something like proof that 
they were about to exchange it for a better. 
He would, therefore, reject the proffered 
change of the noble Lords, and stand upon 
the Constitution as it had been intrusted to 
their care. Signifer, hic statui signum: 
hic optime manebimus. 

Mr. Slaney said, that, by the Bill the 
Representation of the country would be 
placed in the hands of the most intelligent 
and the most deeply interested classes of 
the community. In his frequent commu- 
nication with those classes, he had not 
found one of them who was not most 
anxious to receive this boon, and who 
would not exercise it to the greatest ad- 
vantage for the country. By giving the 
industrious classes that boon, the House 
would identify itself with the industrious 
inhabitants of the country. Some Gentle- 
men doubted whether the franchise could, 
with safety, be intrusted to a constituency 
like that proposed under this Bill. He, 
however, anticipated no such result as the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had stated would 
flow from this measure. It was proposed to 
place this power in the hands of the most 
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intelligent mechanics, the most skilful arti- 
ficers, and the most steady shopmen—men 
who, by their industry and integrity, had 
placed themselves in a situation of com- 
parative comfort, and by this measure a 
large class of men would be bound to the 
Legislature by the strongest ties of grati- 
tude, and a powerful inducement held out 
to upright conduct. Not only those who 
were already in the situation described 
would become supporters of the Govern- 
ment, but all those who had the expecta- 
tion, by industry and perseverance, to be 
placed in similar situations. This latter 
class was constituted of the great body of 
the industrious classes. A portion of poli- 
tical power was placed in their hands—those 
who were now dissatisfied would become 
attached to the institutions—they would 
be made the upholders and supporters of the 
institutions, whose dispositions and feelings 
were formerly alienated. Could it bedoubted 
for a moment, that this was a most import- 
ant result? But it was said, that, by thus 
enlarging the constituent body, the charac- 
ter of the Members who would be sent to 
that House would be changed. At present, 
Gentlemen were sent here as they were at- 
tached to one political party or another. 
He would admit, that the people would 
regard this as comparatively of little im- 
portance, but would choose such Gentlemen 
as they believed would truly represent their 
opinions, and vindicate their interests in 
that House. He did not think that the 
new constituent body would return a Gen- 
tleman, solely in consequence of his abilities 
as an orator, or in consequence of his use- 
fulness to his party as a Whig or a Tory. 
These had too long been the qualifications 
to a seat in Parliament, while the more im- 
portant one—namely, a man’s habits of 
business, and his capability to attend to the 
interests of his constituents—had been neg- 
lected. In a Reformed - Parliament - the 
political parties which now existed would 
have little weight, and men would not be 
sent there because they were gifted with 
great eloquence which they might occasion- 
ally be called upon to exert on grand occa- 
sions for the interest of their party—those 
would be returned who would. sedulously 
devote their time and attention to the im- 
portant business of the House, and who 
would anxiously watch over the interests of 
their constituents. They should then have 
not men who only occasionally attended in 
their places, but those who were constant in 
their attendance, and who would be desirous 
to promote the well-being of the. great 
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‘communities: who sent them there. He 
-would appeal to any hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther, at present, a full attendance could be 
obtained unless when party politics or great 
political questions were before the House, 
and whether nearly all the important bu- 
siness of the country was not done when 
only sixty or seventy. Members were pre- 
sent? ‘The interests of the country must 
now be regarded as beyond the mere dis- 
tinctions of party, and its manifold wants 
required, that men of business should be in 
that House, by whom the important. af- 
fairs of the country would be better attended 
to than they ever yet hadbeen. And here he 
could not help observing, that the business 
of legislation had too often been carried on 
in that House in a manner utterly un- 
worthy. of their situations. During the 
last few years, the careless manner in which 
laws had been placed in the Statute. Book, 
was absolutely. disgraceful. This was not 
the fault of hon. Gentlemen on either side 
of .the House,. but he trusted all would see 
that the measure of Reform would afford a 
remedy for this crying evil. Could any 
man doubt for a moment that the altera- 
tions which were introduced by the late 
Government were adopted in too hasty a 
manner? Could any man doubt, again, 
that the alterations in the Game Laws, 
which were proposed from his side of the 
House, were not made after due delibera- 
tion and consideration, or that they were 
carried in a way they would not have been 
had there been.the necessary time allowed 
for consideration? If party feeling were 
set aside—and, in his opinion, this ought to 
be done, the beneficial results which would 
accrue from having 200 men closely watched 
by their constituents, who must come there 
careful of the interests of. those they re- 
presented, and desirous of doing all in their 
power to satisfy them, and preserve their 
support, would soon become apparent. It 
was, and always had. been his wish to 
avoid creating or increasing any of that ex- 
citement which was now so prevalent : but, 
with the permission of the House, - he 
would make one observation with respect to 
some remarks of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
Could any man deny that the opposite side 
of the House was placed in a very peculiar 
and unfortunate situation? Was it not a 
notorious fact that men of station, men of 
character, men of. talent and ability, well 
qualified to-retain their seats in the House, 
had been thrown out during the late.season 
of excitement, solely because they had op- 
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true that they had lost their: seats‘on no 
other ground than this? As soon as this 
question was satisfactorily settled, he firmly 
believed that many highly respectable indi- 
viduals, whose political opinions on this 
subject had been the cause of their losing 
their seats, but whose integrity and capa- 
city eminently qualified them to sit in the 
House with honour to themselves and ad- 
vantage to the country, would be restored, 
if not in the next Parliament, in which 
some excitement might still prevail, .yet 
probably in the ensuing one ; for, at all 
events, these qualities could not fail to 
have their proper weight after a short 
time. He would ask, was there a single 
man in the House who did not know, 
within his own circle of observation, cases 
like these ; and, did not the fact clearly 
prove the determination of the people to 
support Reform? -On the other hand, if 
so humble an individual as he was might 
venture to advise his hon. friends around 
him, he should say, as it could not have 
been anticipated that the cause which they 
supported would be so completely success- 
ful as it now was, not to press it to the very 
utmost extent ; but, if it should so happen 
that this Bill should come down again from 
another place a little altered, and a little 
modified, but with its spirit and principle 
unimpaired, he trusted and hoped that men, 
who were not connected with the extremes 
of party feeling, would join hands forthe sake 
of the cause in which both sides were en- 
gaged, and for the general welfare and ad- 
vantage of the country. No man who had 
considered the state of the country at that 
moment, could doubt or deny the. advan- 
tage and necessity cf such concession.. Let 
any man go to any of the great. commer- 
cial towns—let him inquire there, or of 
any of the great merchants of this metro- 
polis, ‘‘ what is the present state of trade ?” 
What answer would he receive? Would 
they tell him it was in a flourishing or im- 
proving condition? The truth was, they 
were watching, anxiously. watching, the 
course of passing events ; they sat, -as it 
were, with a cloud over them, which the 
adjustment. of this great question could 
alone dispel. Let the House, then, speed 
the settlement of it, and adopt the only 
real, the only safe,. the only wise plan, of 
satisfying the reasonable wishes of the great 
body of the people—of giving into the 
hands of the middle classes a power which 
they would not abuse, and by binding that 
great party to the Legislature by the ties 
of gratitude and of interest ? Let: the 
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House pass this great and salutary measure, 
which was no less based on policy than on 
a consideration of the means essential to 
the preservation and security of the rights 
of the people and the institutions of the 
country ; the passing of this measure would 
unite for ever the people of this country ; 
and the dangers which now threatened us, 
would vanish as rapidly as they seemed to 
have accumulated ; and, by so doing, that 
confidence which had been destroyed would 
be restored—capital released from its pre- 
sent enthralment—and complete satisfaction 
and general happiness be diffused on every 
side. 

Mr. Pemberton said, that, having al- 
ready experienced the indulgence of the 
House upon a former occasion, when in the 
course of the last Session he stated his ob- 
jections to their measure, he should not 
presume again to enter into the general 
question of Reform. Some alterations had 
undoubtedly been made in the present Bill, 
neither few in number nor unimportant. 
They, however, related chiefly to matters of 
detail, and considered as intended to fur- 
ther the ends of the authors of the mea- 
sure, he thought it fair to say, that they 
were nearly all improvements as far as 
they went. He, perhaps, might also say, 
that they had nearly all been suggested on 
his side of the House; but that rather in- 
creased than diminished the credit due to 
his Majesty’s Ministers for having adopted 
them. So far was he from being disposed to 
taunt them with their conduct in this re- 
spect, that he lamented they had not fol- 
lowed further in the same course, and pre- 
ferred the advice offered to them in that 
House to the counsel of false friends, and 
the dictation of Political Unions ; that feel- 
ing, as they should have felt, how a great 
measure like this must lose half its benefits 
unless framed to meet the general feelings 
of society, they had upon this second occa- 
sion brought forward such a measure as 
might have breathed into a distracted coun- 
try the healing spirit of conciliation and 
peace. If this course had been adopted 
after the rejection of the last Bill, very dif- 
ferent would have been the result of that 
which they were discussing now. Instead 
of looking to a future, not to be contem- 
plated without dismay, they might now 
have seen a united Parliament and a united 
people carrying the Bill to the foot of the 
Throne, and calling upon his Majesty for 
his assent, without trembling at the thought 
that they were calling upon their Sovereign 
to barter his legitimate authority for brief 
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and worthless popularity, and:that, in the 
very act by which a beneficent Monarch 
was exercising one of the most gracious 
powers of his Crown, he might be loosen- 
ing that Crown upon his head, and letting 
the sceptre glide from his grasp. But as 
his Majesty’s Ministers had decided to 
throw aside all such considerations as the 
safety of the Crown, or the peace and con- 
ciliation of the people, and had preferred 
securing their continuance in office to set- 
ting the Constitution and the peace of the 
country at hazard, the House was now 
once more called upon to pass a measure 
differing nothing in the violence of import- 
ant changes it proposed to make from that 
Bill which they passed through this House 
last year, Without presuming to say, that 
no attempt had been made to amend the 
details which had been most open to objec- 
tion, it was well known that Gentlemen 
on the other side had agreed to overpower 
all further objections by one general an- 
swer. They asked whether, if, under the 
existing circumstances of the country, and 
the present excited state of the popular 
feeling, they refused to pass this Bill, the 
consequence would not be, that a worse and 
more extensive measure would be forced 
upon them ? Now, he would ask, in return, 
whether, in a question affecting the inter. 
ests of unborn millions, they were justified 
as men and statesmen, in having regard to 
any other consideration than the true merits 
of the question? And were they sure that 
the popular feeling had set so strongly in 
that current, and that it would find no 
other vent when once proposed in that di- 
rection? Might it not prove, after all, 
that the people who indeed reviled the 
former temple in which their fathers wor- 
shipped were not yet prepared to bow 
down before the image which his Majesty's 
Ministers had erected in its place. [n ar- 
guing this question, the friends of the Bill 
invariably assumed, that all who were 
anxious for a change in the representative 
system, were equally anxious for the suc 
cess of this particular measure. But surely 
this was a most gratuitous assumption. 
Surely there might be some who, while 
they were dissatisfied with the existence of 
nomination boroughs, would not object to. 
the erection of some less obnoxious barrier 
for the protection of the Throne against the 
swelling tide of democracy ; there might 
be some who would not consider it a fatal 
defect in a new system, that it should af- 
ford some avenue to that House for the re- 
sponsible Ministers of the Crown, or make 
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some sort of provision for representing the 
interests of the colonies. There might be 
some who, although they would give the 
elective franchise to great towns, yet would 
not consider it utterly unreasonable that a 
certain rate of property being a necessary 
qualification, where the rate of property 
varied the rate of qualification should vary 
also. There might be some who would 
give Members to all places which at pre- 
sent were suffering from the want of them, 
and who yet might honestly doubt whether 
the metropolitan districts fell precisely 
within that predicament. In short, sup- 
posing the people to be disgusted with the 
old system, did it necessarily follow, that 
they were equally enamoured with the 
new? He was not disposed to deny, that a 
large majority of the lower classes had de- 
clared themselves in favour of the Bill, but 
how had the question been proposed to 
them? They had been told, and told truly, 
that the effect of this measure would 
greatly increase their political power. It 
was a principle of human nature to be fond 
of power, and, therefore, every man was 
anxious to obtain it, but whether it could 
safely be intrusted in such hands as were 
by this Bill to hold it, was a_ nice 
question with which those to whom it 
was tendered, were not likely to em- 
barrass themselves. Ministers, instead of 
appealing to the intelligence of the country, 
had appealed to the passions of the people. 
What had been the language of Govern- 
ment? It was, that the Bill gave less to 
the people than they were entitled to—not 
that it gave them more. If, on the other 
hand, Government, making a good use of 
whatever popularity they possessed, incul- 
cated different opinions, the result would 
not be the same. But, it was said, that the 
respectable classes were in favour of the 
measure. Of that he entertained strong 
doubts, and it certainly was rather difficult 
to ascertain correctly what were the opinions 
of any particular class ; for in this country 
they were all so identified and interwoven 
with each other, that it would be difficult 
to find out the opinions of either separately. 
If, however, the clergy, professional men, 
officers, and country gentlemen were meant, 
he could not see upon what ground it could 
be said that they had decidedly declared 
themselves in favour of Reform. In proof 
of the assertion it was, however, said, that 
the counties generally had returned Re- 
formers. Now, he begged leave to refer to 
a statement of the present Lord Chancellor, 
who said, with regard tothe Representation of 
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York, that he had never found it necessary 
to canvass that county, but that he was re- 
turned altogether by the towns. He would 
also refer to other counties— Worcestershire, 
Northamptonshire, Dorsetshire—and he 
could name several, in which the opponents 
of Reform, if not successful, had shown 
how numerous they were. Let them, also, 
look at the counties in which there had 
been no struggle, but from whence since 
the election several addresses and petitions 
had been sent up to Parliament, the names 
attached to which, would challenge a com- 
parison in wealth and character with any 
of those in favour of Reform. There were 
also the Members for the two Universities 
returned by those classes. He maintained 
that they were returned by those classes ; 
and though he should not then enter into a 
comparison between the voters for the 
University and the 10/. householders of 
Wapping and Saffron Hill, he was at least 
entitled to use the return as a test of the 
opinions of professional men and country 
gentlemen. Let them look, not to Oxford, 
but to Cambridge, which had always been 
attached to liberal principles, and see what 
was the result of the election there. In 
that instance, two Government candidates 
went down—one standing upon high fami- 
ly connections, another supported by Trea- 
sury influence—one a Minister of the Crown, 
the other a relation to the first families in 
the county ; both distinguished by the hon- 
ours they had obtained at the University, 
and both carrying with them this fatal 
Bill, and what was the result? One 
thing, he thought, was manifest from these 
and other similar circumstances, namely, 
that Government were not borne forward 
by any overwhelming influence which 
ought to induce them to sacrifice their own 
opinions, and the institutions of the country 
to the fear of disturbance. He did not 
speak in the spirit of party when he declared 
that no worse measure could have been 
proposed. They might have gone further 
in disfranchisement, and even if they ex- 
tended the elective franchise still more, and 
probably with less danger, for he was not 
sure that a greater extension of the fran- 
chise must necessarily be a greater evil, for 
it might be so arranged and so accompanied 
with checks as to prevent imminent danger ; 
but it would, at all events, have this one 
advantage, inasmuch as it would give 
more satisfaction to the people, and there 
would be a probability of such a measure 
being final and permanent—at least it 
would have the merit that in this case there 
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was a chance of its being permanent, whilst 
the supporters of the Bill considered it only 
as thecommencement, not the end, of Reform. 
Whatever might be said in the heat of 
debate, it was a great mistake to imagine 
that all who were enemies of this were 
therefore, enemies of popular rights or 
anxious to exalt the Throne and the 
aristocracy at the expense of the people. 
There was among the opponents of this 
Bill a very large class of persons—and he 
was one of them—who wholly unconnected 
with the Peerage, satisfied with the medio- 
crity of their own station, and content with 
their own obscurity, desire nothing from 
any Government, but that security for 
person and property which all men had a 
right to expect from it. They might be, 
and he trusted they were actuated by sen- 
timents of loyalty to their Sovereign, or 
by. feelings of hereditary attachment to 
those historic names, whose glories illumined 
every page of our annals ; but it was not 
from mere motives of regard to the Throne 
or the aristocracy that they were opposed to 
a measure which they believed to be ruinous 
to both; it was because they were con- 
vinced that the maintenance of both, in the 
circumstances of this country, was essential 
to the maintenance of law and of order, and 
to the preservation of those sacred rights of 
person and property which law and order 
were established to protect. To popular 
rights, as popular rights, they had no ob- 
jection, nor to their extension; it was, in 
truth, an extension of their own rights. 
It was because they thought the extension 
of those rights, in the mode proposed by 
this Bill, incompatible with higher objects, 
that they objected to it, because it worked 
entirely in one direction. What was taken 
away destroyed the value, and endangered 
the security of what was left. It was 
proposed to leave the superstructure, 
and to cut away the foundation. In adjust- 
ing the balance of the Constitution, all 
the weight taken away was from one scale, 
and all that was added was thrown into 
the other. There was another point of 
view, in which it appeared to him that 
this Bill was peculiarly ill-suited to the ex- 
isting circumstances of the country. The 
great want of the country at present was 
domestic quiet—rest from political agitation, 
from political dissension—almost from poli- 
tical discussion. Hon. Gentlemen would 
of course, differ with respect to the quarter 
to which blame was to be attributed, but, 
he believed all would agree with him, that 
‘tthe pendency of this Bill hung like a blight 
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over the land. It had been alluded to by 
the hon. Member who spoke last, and by 
many other Gentlemen in the course of the 
debate: the fact admitted of no doubt. 
Men’s minds were distracted and withdrawn 
from their ordinary pursuits and occupations 
—commercial enterprise was. paralyzed— 
internal trade stagnated—mutual confidence 
destroyed—the very intercourse of friends 
and families embittered by political dissen- 
sions—the whole country sickened as under 
a moral pestilence. For all this mass of 
evil there was but one remedy, and that 
was, a-cessation—a long cessation—from 
political excitement. Supposing for a mo- 
ment that this Bill would be permanent ; 
that it would give at least, a temporary sa- 
tisfaction to those who now so clamorously 
demanded it, what prospect of tranquillity, 
even in that case, did this measure hold 
out to the country. Why, it offered not the 
chance, not the probability, but the in- 
evitable certainty, in each succeeding year, 
of a renewal of all the disputes in the 
annual registration of votes. In each suc- 
ceeding year would the registering Barrister 
go his round, scattering dissension as he 
went along; the seed-time of discord 
would come round as regularly as the seed- 
time of husbandry, and would, he feared, 
produce a much more certain and more 
abundant harvest. We should have the 
worst curse of the American system, with- 
out its advantages. This was our prospect, 
even if this measure should be permanent. 
But could any man look to this Bill and 
really expect it to be permanent? Was 
any man credulous enough to hope that it 
could give even a temporary satisfaction to 
those whow ere now so anxious for it? 
Let the House compare its principles with 
its results—compare their own reasoning 
with the consequences practically deduced 
from it. ‘They told the people that their 
principle was to destroy nomination bo- 
roughs, and to transfer the elective franchise 
from inconsiderable places to great towns. 
How was their principle put in practice? 
They left untouched boroughs which they 
said ought to be disfranchised, and left 
without representation, numerous places 
which, it was said, ought to possess it. 
They told the people, that it was their 
undoubted right to elect their own Repre- 
sentatives, that the election of those Repre- 
sentatives by a few individuals, was a 
gross abuse, and a scandalous: usurpation ; 
and, then, as a practical illustration of these 
doctrines, they excluded from all right of 
voting whatever, nine-tenths of the very 
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individuals to whom this language was ad- 
dressed. It was proposed to give a full 
and fair representation of all interests of the 
community, and to give it in the shape of 
actual instead of virtual representation, and 
then a great portion of the domestic interests 
of the country, were left without any re- 
presentation, actual, or virtual, and all the 
colonies and foreign possessions of the 
Crown. They excluded from the right of 
voting a vast proportion of the population, 
on the ground that a certain rate of pro- 
perty was a necessary qualification for the 
elective franchise, and that in the metro- 
politan districts and great towns—in the 
very places where the numbers were great- 
est, and the dangers arising from those 
numbers was most formidable. A share 
was given in the representation to classes 
infinitely lower than those who were 
excluded in other places, where they might 
safely be admitted. Could such a system 
be permanent? At this very moment 
numbers avowed that they considered it 
only as a step ; still greater numbers were 
with difficulty restrained, by the caution of 
their leaders, from making a similar 
avowal. Numbers were secretly applying 
to the noble author of this Bill, and his 
friends, that language of Cromwell which 
he applied, as many thought so successfully 
tothem. It was bnt an ill omen that the 
noble Lord should borrow words from such 
a quarter on such an occasion. It would 
come with more propriety from the lips of 
those of whom he was now speaking— 
men who were prepared to borrow from 
Cromwell much more than his words, and 
to use like him a weapon, which he em- 
ployed much more successfully than his 
tongue. When further demands were 
made, as most assuredly there would be, 
could they be refused by those who sup- 
ported this Bill; or, upon what principle 
could the arguments now urged in favour of 
Reform be applied to the resistance of fur- 
ther demands. The noble Lord opposite 
had himself admitted,’when called'upon toin- 
crease one of the schedules, that he could not 
refuse it upon his own principles, but, that 
he was afraid of going too far. If, however, 
Ministers should happen to succeed, which, 
at all events, he hoped they would, not by 
means of intimidation or unconstitutional 
measures—they would never be able to 
resist encroachments ; they could not upon 
their own principles, resist further changes. 
All history and experience showed that the 
overthrow of settled institutions led first to 
a tyranny of the mob, which was invariably 
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succeeded by the tyranny of the sword. 
He regretted that he had no alternative left 
him but either tosupport the Bill as a whole, 
or reject it altogether; but placed in such a 
situation, he could not hesitate, and must 
oppose a measure which he thought was 
fraught with ruin to the country ; and he 
hoped that all who were conscientiously 
opposed to the Bill would fearlessly do their 
duty and resist it. ‘They had not yet de- 
creed the downfal of the finest edifice 
which had been constructed by human hands 
or conceived by human minds, and he en- 
treated the House to preserve for their suc- 
cessors that noble inheritance which they 
themselves had derived from their ancestors. 
Come what may, he was sure the oppo- 
nents of this Bill would not swerve from 
the path of honour which, as usual, was 
on this occasion the path of safety. There 
were honours which neither time nor acci- 
dent could efface; which, neither the ca- 
price of kings nor the revolt of nations 
could destroy ; and the future historian of 
the county, in paying the merited tribute 
to the illustrious characters who had, as it 
were, with their swords, dug the founda- 
tion of the British Constitution, would 
not forget those who stood by it when 
assailed, nor would the tribute be less 
honourable though they persisted in the 
attempt. 

Mr. Macaulay said, it was unnecessary 
for him to declare that he fully concurred in 
the feeling which the House had expressed 
at the speech of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, and if that 
hon. and learned Gentleman thought it 
necessary to apologize to the House, on 
account of having once before delivered a 
speech which, like that just concluded, met 
with the most enthusiastic reception, how 
much more necessary was it for him to 
offer some apology for again trespassing on 
the time of the House. He could not, 
however, suffer this occasion—the third 
reading of the Reform Bill—to pass over 
without coming forward once more to vin- 
dicate the principles he professed. The 
noble Lord who opened the debate, in a 
speech distinguished, like everything which 
fell from him, by the greatest ingenuity 
and ability, told the House that the first 
great evil of this Bill was, that it pro- 
nounced an absolute condemnation upon 
our ancestors ; and he asked whether we 
were prepared utterly to condemn all which 
they had done. He certainly was not pre- 
pared to take any such course ; but, at the 
same time, he must say, that the men of the 
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present day were better enabled to decide 
political questions than their ancestors. Go- 
vernment was not a matter of @ priori 
reasoning, and must always be determined 
by experiment, and it was the essence of 
every experimental science that it should be 
progressive. Moreover, it was essential 
that every experiment concerning Govern- 
ment should be founded on the special and 
peculiar circumstances which called for it. 
Arguments, therefore, that were unanswer- 
able a thousand years ago, would be very 
defective if applied to the present day ; and 
he would venture to say, that there was no 
Gentleman in this House who would not 
be ashamed to be guided by the wisdom of 
our ancestors, if he were about to make an 
experiment on any other subject than that 
of Government. Take chemistry, botany, 
surgery, or any science, for example, in 
which ingenuity and invention were neces- 
sary, and there was no man in that House who 
would reject improvements in those sciences 
because they did not comport with the wis- 
dom of our forefathers, or who would say 
that the present age, instead of being vastly 
superior to those times, was, in fact, very 
inferior, And why was that? Because 
these sciences depended on observation and 
experiment. Every age had greater oppor- 
tunity for experiment than that which pre- 
ceded it ; and every age must, therefore, be 
considered as wiser than its predecessor. 
Like the other sciences he had mentioned, 
the science of Government was essentially 
an experimental science—that is, that its 
conclusions were so wholly the creatures of 
experience, and its application so dependent 
upon ever-changing circumstances, that 
nought could be predicated of them of uni- 
versal applicability. Political doctrines 
were not like the axioms and definitions of 
the geometer—of intrinsic truth, wholly 
uninfluenced by time and place; _ their 
worth and force depended on experience, 
and were necessarily as changing as the 
circumstances on which all experience was 
founded. This truth had been happily ex- 
pressed by Lord Plunkett, with that noble 
person’s characteristic force and stern pre- 
cision of language. It was observed by 
him, that history not read in a philoso- 
phical manner was merely on old alma- 
nack. Another extraordinary doctrine 
had been advanced with respect to the pay- 
ment of debts by nations, and their manner 
of discharging the cuties which devolve 
upon them. But heappealed toexperience— 
was it not a fact, that, among all the demo- 
cratic revolutions which had been witness- 
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ed, payment of no national debt had been 
refused on the ground assigned in this ar- 
gument. There had been instances, both 
in monarchies, and democracies, of the pay- 
ment of debts being refused on account of 
the difficulty or impossibility of paying 
them ; but no such course had been pursued 
as that which was stated by the noble 
Lord. Look to France—look to the differ- 
ent changes which had taken place in the 
representative system of that county—look 
to the changes of 1815, of 1817, of 1821, 
and of 1831, which were all constituted on 
entirely different principles, and yet, at this 
moment, the national credit was preserved. 
The only instance that he knew of a go- 
vernment refusing to discharge a debt on 
the ground that it was contracted by an 
illegitimate authority, was not the case ofa 
democracy, but of a monarchy, where the 
government refused to pay a debt contract- 
ed under that very constitution which the 
king had sworn to maintain. The noble 
Lord also said, that the classes of men who 
ought not to be admitted into this House 
would be admitted by the Bill, and that 
those whom it would be desirable to admit 
would never be returned under this mea- 
sure. He would again only refer to 
experience, and ask, whether that was the 
case in large towns which now possess the 
franchise? The noble Lord said, that the 
eldest sons of Peers would find great diffi- 
culty in obtaining seats in that House. 
Let him look over the list of the sons of 
Peers returned for counties at the present 
time. Let the noble Lord look to Bedford- 
shire, Buckingamshire, Dorsetshire, North- 
amptonshire, Northumberland,  Lincoln- 
shire, Westmorland, Devonshire, Oxford- 
shire, and Cheshire; and he would find 
that there were at present but few sons of 
Peers returned as the Representatives of 
the people. The noble-Lord was decidedly 
inaccurate in one of his statements; the 
noble Lord said, that, in the county of 
Northumberland this prejudice existed to 
a very great extent, and to that cause he at- 
tributed the circumstance of his noblefriend, 
the under Secretary for the Colonies, being 
unsuccessful in the election of 1826. The 
noble Lord forgot that it was the eldest son 
of a Peer who contested the election with 
him, and was returned in opposition to him. 
The noble Lord had not proved hisstatement, 
which appeared to proceed entirely upon 
assumption. There was, however, another 
class of men, who, according to the noble 
Lord would be excluded by the operation 
of this Bill—those Members who had been 
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returned by the oligarchy of this House. 
The noble Lord thought it a hard case 
that they should be excluded, but the rea- 
son for their exclusion was a proper one, 
for they were not sent there by the people. 
The noble Lord also stated, that we had 
long enjoyed the blessings and protection 
of good Government, repeating that the 
system had practically worked well, and 
that the nation was, in fact, in a state of 
the greatest happiness and prosperity. In- 
deed, the hon. member for Oxford said, that 
we had attained such a state of prosperity, 
that we ought not to hazard it by making 
an experiment. If this argument proceeded 
on facts, he would admit that it was unan- 
swerable. The happiness of nations might 
be influenced by causes unconnected with 
their political institutions; but, on the 
whole, there could be no doubt that the 
happiness of a people was the best test of 
the form of Government under which they 
lived. If it were proved that the House 
was about to destroy that constitution under 
which the people of England had long en- 
joyed so great a measure of happiness as 
that which the hon. Gentleman described, 
it would be acting the part of madmen. 
But he denied that the condition of the 
people of England was one of unmixed 
prosperity ; and he denied that the Bill was 
a measure of unmixed destruction. When he 
heard it said, over and over again, that the 
English were the happiest people under 
the sun—when he heard this laid down as 
an undeniable proposition, which it would 
be unnecessary to prove, and absurd to 
deny—he could not but feel astonished at 
such an argument. From the first acquaint- 
ance he had had with political affairs, he 
had heard, from all sides and from all par- 
ties, statements of the distressed situation 
of the people. Speech after speech from 
the Throne, parliamentary address after 
parliamentary address, had admitted the 
existence of great distress, expressing a vain 
hope that it would be but‘ temporary. He 
scarcely remembered the time in which 
some great interest had not been complain- 
ing. It was certain that the people of this 
country were by no means in a prosperous 
condition. The hon. Baronet, the member 
for Okehampton, himself, has distinctly told 
us, that all the ery for Reform originated 
in the severe distress of the people, and the 
indifference of the House to their com- 
plaints. The hon. member for Aldborough, 
too, frequently, in glowing and energetic 
terms, set forth the miserable state of our 
commercial and manufacturing classes, and 
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distinctly attributed their distress to the 
legislative measures pursued by successive 
Parliaments. When the question of the 
currency, the renewal of the corn-laws, or 
the state of trade came before the House, 
then the country was described in a con- 
dition of the deepest distress, plunged into 
a state of absolute misery, a cloud was over 
us, our present condition was bad, but our 
future prospects were alarming. When the 
Reform Bill was under discussion, all our 
miseries vanished at once, the sun broke out, 
the clouds cleared away, the sky was bright, 
and we were the happiest people on the 
face of the earth! If hon. Gentlemen 
wanted a large issue of small notes, our 
condition was again gloomy, but when the 
case of Gatton or Old Sarum was noticed, 
then we laboured under no other imperfec- 
tions than the unfaithfulness of our own 
hearts. Was it fair for hon. Gentlemen to 
describe the country as in a state of the 
greatest misery, when they complained of 
the political economists, and to speak of our 
people as the happiest under Heaven when 
they wished to attack the Reformers, For 
different opponents they had different wea- 
pons. The Reformers of our commercial 
code, they slew with the national distress, 
and with the national prosperity they 
sought to annihilate the Reformers of the 
Constitution. The real situation of the 
country was midway between their ex- 
tremes. There was much truth in both 
descriptions, but, at the same time, there 
was much fiction. He would, however, 
give his opponents their choice. If they 
ascribed to the institutions of the country 
the national greatness, let them also as- 
cribe to those institutions all the evils the 
nation endured. If it was the Constitution 
which had improved the public credit, 
which had extended our trade—if it was 
the Constitution which had converted the 
barbarous hordes who once infested the 
Scottish borders into the finest peasantry in 
the world—if the Constitution had improved 
our machinery—if we owed to the Consti- 
tution the important factories of Manches« 
ter, and the gigantic docks of Liverpool—we 
were bound, by strict reason and justice, to 
ascribe to the Constitution, on the other 
hand, the heavy burthen of taxation under 
which the people labour, and against which 
they had to struggle, the frequent stagna- 
tion of trade, commerce, and manufactures, 
and the dreadful and deplorable situation of 
those parts of the country in which the rate 
of wages was scarcely sufficient for the sup- 
port of animal life, in which the labourer, 
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starved and wretched as he is, considers the 
parochial rates as a fund, not for his occa- 
sional relief, but for his daily maintenance ; 
in which men may be met harnessed to cars 
like beasts of burthen, and in which the far- 
spreading light of midnight fires, and the 
outrages of incendiaries have but too often 
indicated wretchedness and despair, starva- 
tion and daring recklessness. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite generally contented them- 
selves with pursuing the very convenient 
course of contemplating only one side of the 
picture; they dwelt very fully on all the 
outward signs of our national prosperity, 
and they concluded, therefore, that the ex- 
isting system must work most beneficially. 
There were also violent Reformers who had 
adopted a course directly the reverse, and 
who could see nothing in the present state 
of the country, but causes for apprehension 
and dismay. He could not agree in either 
of those extreme opinions. He saw 
great cause for rejoicing, but also great 
cause for apprehension and dread. We had 
vast resources, but we had to bear great 
burthens. We had magnificent  insti- 
tutions, but they were surrounded by the 
most appalling misery, and heart-breaking 
famine and wretchedness. If he was to 
adopt the lesson of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site—if he was to judge of the system by 
its practical working—if he was to look at 
the condition of society, and pronounce upon 
the merits of our Constitution, he should 
be irresistibly lead to this conclusion, as he 
saw great good alloyed by great evil, so 
in the Constitution there must be sound 
and just principles defaced by great cor- 
ruptions. It was not difficult to ascertain 
which parts of the Constitution were the 
source of prosperity ; nor would it be diffi- 
cult to get rid of those corruptions to which 
we must attribute our distresses. The pro- 
tection which the laws give to the liberty 
and property of the subject is a great 
advantage undoubtedly, and the mere exist- 
ence of a House of Commons in which, 
however defective its Constitution, there 
has always been some Members chosen by 
the people, and zealous for their service, in 
which the smallest minority has some 
weight, and grievances, if not redressed, can 
at least be exposed, is, undoubtedly, some 
security for every other advantage. To 
these circumstances we owe our prosperity 
—and it was proposed, by the measure 
then under discussion, to give additional 
protection to the subject, and make the 
House of Commons more useful to the 
people. The distress which the country 
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had suffered, and of which it had so bitterly 


complained, he must attribute to an un- 
thrifty squandering of the public money— 
to the injudicious measures of Government 
—to the negligence of that House—to 
defects in the Representative system, which 
had made the House more the council of 
the Government than the defender of the 
people—to laws deservedly unpopular, more 
easily adopted than they could have been 
under the eye of a reformed Parliament— 
to laws made for the benefit of particular 
classes at the expense of the people gene- 
rally—in short, he attributed the distress to 
Ministers who had not yet been controlled 
by Parliament, and to Parliament who had 
not before its eyes the fear of the people. 
The noble Lord who moved the Amend- 
ment, had argued that in no instance had 
that House been reluctant to ‘“ back” Min- 
isters in measures of public economy. What! 
the House of Commons merely backing 
Government who might be disposed to cut 
down useless expenditure cf the public 
monev—the House of Commons whose 
duty it was to force every Government to 
effect every reduction of the public expend- 
iture compatible with the public service. 
Was that a description or justification of the 
House of Commons? The Commons ought 
to go before the Government in measures of 
economy, and force it to be wise. A re- 
formed House of Commons would do it. 
But the utmost praise bestowed on it by the 
noble Lord—the negative praise of not being 
a greater spendthrift than the Government — 
was upon the House of Commons the bit- 
terest satire. ‘Those who supported the 
Bill were charged with loving democracy ; 
for his part he had no idea that any species 
of Government was universally applicable. 
There was no universal form which could 
be assured of good Government. He would 
not make institutions for all ages and all 
nations. He gave his assent to the Bill 
because he thought it was adapted to this 
country at present, but he should think it 
unsuitable, because too democratic, for 
Hindostan, and because not democratic 
enough for New York. He had no more 
idea that a Government could be called 
good, which was not in unison with the 
feelings, habits, and opinions of the people 
governed, than that a coat could be called 
good which was not suited to the size or 
shape of the person for whom it was in- 
tended. <A coat that does not fit isa bad 
coat, though it has been cut to suit the 
Apollo Belvidere. He did not support 
the present Bill because he thought that 
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democratic institutions were best for all 
ages and for all countries, but because 
he: thought that a more democratic 
constitution than that which now existed 
in this country, and in our age, would pro- 
duce good Government; and because he 
believed that, under the present system of 
Representation, we should soon have no 
Government at all. He had never declared 
war with anomalies—he had never, to quote 
the words of the noble Lord opposite, con- 
founded anomalies with abuses—he had 
never lifted up his hand against any 
anomaly, unless he saw in it a cause of mis- 

overnment. He did not, therefore, support 
the Bill because it removed anomalies, but 
because it eradicated real abuses, and averted 
dangers, not imaginary or remote, but pal- 
pable and near. That, he conceived, would 
be the practical result of the Reform Bill. 
Some men sacrificed practical law to gen- 
eral doctrines; they spoke with rapture of 
the beautiful machinery of the Constitution, 
but would not look to its practical working, 
nor take into consideration existing circum- 
stances. The Representative system, as it 
at present existed, was said to be good. Be 
it so; but it was good in vain, unless it 
suited the state of society for which it was 
intended. No Members of this House had 
advocated such arguments more strongly 
than the present opponents of this measure, 
when the propriety of giving liberal insti- 
tutions to other countries had been under 
discussion. Whenever an attempt had been 
made to introduce into other countries our 
best institutions—whenever it had been 
proposed to give Spain or Naples the 
freedom of the Press, or the security of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, how often had it been 
said, that it was folly to legislate for those 
countries as if they were England—that 
what we considered tyrannical the Span- 
jards and the Neapolitans cherished as a 
privilege. How often had it been said, that 
it was absurd to force upon a people insti- 
tutions which, however good in themselves, 
that people despise! Was this argument to 
be used only on one side, and to be invalid 
when applied to the other. When Spain or 
Naples was a question, hon.Gentlemen oppo- 
site reminded the House that governments 
should be accommodated to the wishes of 
the people—that popular institutions could 
not be useful nor stable, unless they har- 
monized with public feeling and public 
opinion. But if this argument be good 
when applied to one description of insti- 
tions, was it not equally good when applied 
himself to be a Reformer. It was an argu- 
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greater blessing than the Habeas Corpus 
Act, or the trial by jury? No man would 
deny that it would have been absurd to 
apply these institutions to nations which 
did not value them. Would Gentlemen, 
however, say,that the existenceof Old Sarum 
and Gatton was consistent with the feelings 
and wishes of the people? That was the 
true answer to those arguments which had 
been urged on former occasions, and 
which had been so eloquently advanced to- 
night by the noble Lord who opened this 
debate on the subject of prescription. Pre- 
scription was certainly advantageous to a 
Government, because it was very probable 
that a Government founded on prescription 
would possess a greater share of public 
respect than one which was born yesterday ; 
but if a Government did not possess the 
public respect, it was in no way the better 
for prescription. A man would rather have 
the measles than the cholera (to make use 
of a homely illustration), because he would 
be less likely to die of the one than of the 
other; but if he must die of the measles, 
why he might as well have the cholera. If 
a government did not possess the public 
respect, it might as well be a Representative 
system of yesterday as of centuries back. 
In fact, there never was a great change 
which took away so little of what was 
really valuable as this did—which took 
away so little of what we love and respect, 
or which took away so little of what was 
connected with our feelings and entwined 
around our affections. The Reformation 
and the Revolution of 1688, and the first 
revolution in France, shocked the preju- 
dices of great masses of people. Glo- 
rious as they were, and calculated to pro- 
mote the public good, they were certainly 
effected at the expense of long-cherished 
feelings, deep-rooted affections, and close- 
entwined associations ; but what was there 
of all that in the present Bill? Did 
it propose to touch any one thing which the 
people esteemed, respected, or revered. 
Did it take from the Constitution anything 
but those which Mr. Burke called its 
shameful parts? Did it endanger the Go- 
vernment of the country? It was high time 
that some such measure as this should be 
introduced to preserve it, that the unpopu- 
lar and worst parts of the Constitution 
should be separated from the good, or they 
would all. perish together. But, however 
forcible the claims of prescription might be, 
the argument could not be justly used by 
the noble Lord, who had distinctly declared 
himself to be a Reformer. It was an argu. 
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ment which no Gentleman had a right to 
advance, who was disposed to agree to even 
the most moderate Reform, because the 
smallest possible change equally destroyed 
the claim of prescription as the most ex- 
tensive and important alteration. Pre- 
scription might, like honour, be compared 
to Prince Rupert’s drops, “ one part cracked 
the whole does fly.” He appealed to 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite, whether 
they had not, in the debate on the 
question respecting the propriety of giving 
Members to Manchester, Leeds, and Shef- 
field, asserted, that if they once began 
to change, there would be no end to it. 
But they had now departed from their own 
principle ; they admitted the necessity of 
some change, and all arguments on the 
score of prescription must be at an 
end. The arguments urged against 
this Bil! would apply with equal force 
against any plan of Reform whatever. A 
large majority of the Opposition called them- 
selves Moderate Reformers: but the objec- 
tions which they offered to the present Bill 
could be applicd to any measure of practical 
reform. ‘They talked of anomalies: could 
any plan of reform be devised in which 
anomalies would not exist? All reform 
must consist of disfranchisement and en- 
franchisement. To effect these objects 
lines must be drawn somewhere, and dis- 
tinctions made, which would inevitably 
create anomalies, unless some uniform 
system were established, and at variance 
with, and sweeping away, the whole of our 
present institutions. They might take 
population, or assessed taxes, or whatever 
test they pleased, but there would always, 
as they had already seen, be mathematicians 
ready to prove that their mode of computa- 
tion would produce anomalies. The most 
symmetrical system of Representation was 
that of the United States—yet, even in that, 
it would be easy to point out anomalies. It, 
therefore, became moderate Reformers, who 
vbjected to the Bill on the ground of ano- 
malies, to consider whether any plan of 
moderate Reform could be produced in 
which there would not be anomalies. Those 
who supported any plan of Reform must 
admit one of two things; either that the 
present system did not work well—or that, 
working well, it ought to be changed, in 
deference to what must be considered un- 
reasonable clamour, to which they were 
prepared to bend. Any plan would also be 
open to the objection of not being final ; 
and none more so than a very niggardly 
one, Of every plan of Reform, it might 
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be said, that it was the first step to revolution. 
It would always afford an opportunity of 
making allusions to the scenes of the 
French revolution; to the guillotine—to 
heads carried upon pikes, and all the hor- 
rors of that eventful period. All these 
topics, however, it would be recollected, 
were brought into requisition when the only 
question before the House was, whether 
Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham should 
have Representatives. Most of the hon. 
Membersopposite called themselves Reform- 
ers; and he was entitled to demand their 
plan of Reform, in order that the House 
and country might see whether the objec- 
tions which they had raised be applicable to 
the Ministerial plan alone, or be objections 
to which any plan of Reform must be liable, 
and such, therefore, as no person who called 
himself a Reformer was entitled to employ. 
That something must be done was admit- 
ted on all hands; while the Ministerial 
Bill was the only plan of Reform which had 
been proposed. The hon. Member who had 
just sat down said that, at the last election, 
people were compelled to vote in favour of 
candidates who supported the Reform Bill, 
because there was no other plan left before 
the country. They had no choice—it was 
this plan or none. He had a right, under 
these circumstances, to call on the leaders of 
the hon. Members opposite to let the coun- 
try know what their plan was ; and he was 
entitled, in particular, to make this appeal 
to the right hon. member for Tamworth. 
The right hon. Baronet stood at the head 
of a great party ; he had filled a high situ- 
ation in the state, and might possibly fill a 
still higher, and these were circumstances 
which not only gave him (Mr. Macaulay) 
aright, but made it his duty, to make ob- 
servations freely, but respectfully, on the 
public conduct of the right hon. Baronet. 
After thirteen months of discussion on the 
question of Reform, all that the House knew 
of the opinion of one of its most distin- 
guished Members was, that he was opposed 
to the Ministerial plan of Reform. He had, 
indeed, declared, that, though he would not 
himself have brought forward, yet he would 
have assented to, a measure of moderate 
Reform. What the plan of Reform was to 
which the right hon. Baronet would have 
assented—on what grounds he would have 
given his support to a measure which he 
thought unnecessary—and what were the 
reasons which made him to hesitate to bring 
forward such a plan himself, he had not yet 
explained to the House. The question of 
Reform might be a question which divided 
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men’s opinions, but with respect to the im- 
portance of the question all were agreed ; 
and he could not understand, on looking to 
the high character and station of the right 
hon. Gentleman, how he could shrink from 
the responsibility of proposing such a mea- 
sure as, in his opinion, would satisfy the 
country, and be Jess injurious in its effects 
than the Ministerial proposition. Yet all 
that the right hon. Gentleman had as yet 
said was, that he disliked the plan proposed 
by Government, and that there was a some- 
thing which would have met with his as- 
sent, but that Ministers had not hit upon 
that something. But let the right hon. 
Baronet observe the state of the public 
mind, the excitement which prevailed on 
the subject, and the delight with which the 
Ministerial plan of Reform had been re- 
ceived by the people ; and then let him ask 
himself whether he was prepared to bear 
the responsibility of the consequences which 
would follow its rejection. But the right 
hon. Baronet would doubtless say, “that is 
no affair of mine: the excitement is your 
own.” [Cheers.] He supposed, from that 
cheer, that the answer was considercd satis- 
factory by the hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
The next generation would judge them. 
When the dearest interests of the empire 
were at stake, the world would hold them 
responsible, not only for the evil which they 
had done, but for the good which they had 
omitted to do. History would not hold 
such men guiltless if they did not take en- 
larged views of the state of society ; if they 
did not rise to great occasions; and if, when 
the public good required them to speak out, 
for fear of compromising themselves, they 
held their tongues, or spoke in such a way 
as not to be understood. If any persons 
were to be held responsible for the public 
excitement, the late Ministers had more to 
answer for than the present. But the great 
question was, not ‘what person is to 
blame,” but “ what is now to be done? ” 
That was the question before the House 
and the country ; and that was the question 
which he thought he had a right to ask the 
right hon. Baronet opposite. The right 
hon. Baronet possessed pre-eminent talent 
for debate ; but the country had a right to 
expect from him something of a higher 
character. The country had a right to call 
on him for his opinion of the principles 
upon which Reform ought to be founded, 
and of the extent to which concession should 
be made to the public wish at such a crisis 
as the present. He asked the right hon. 


Baronet whether he should wish it to go 
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down to posterity that he, in the most 
eventful period of British history, when the 
dearest interests of the empire were at 
stake—that he, being one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the House of Com- 
mons, brought some sound, and many spe- 
cious objections against everything proposed 
by others—hinted in general terms that 
something might be done, but never could 
be induced to explain what that something 
was? Did the right hon. Baronet suppose 
that he could ever again conduct the affairs 
of the Government on Anti-reform princi- 
ples? It would be madness for any Go- 
vernment, pledged to no Reform, to attempt 
to go on with the present House of Com- 
mons. They must dissolve the Parliament, 
and appeal to the people in a moment of 
fearful excitement ; and they would then 
find that they had committed the same error 
which Charles committed when he dissolved 
the Short Parliament, and exchanged it for 
the Long Parliament. But supposing that 
such a Government gained more by the 
elections than could possibly be expected, 
and supposing that they should obtain a 
majority in the House of Commons, still, 
he asked, what would be the case out of 
doors? The agitation which prevailed in 
the year 1817 and in 1819, at the time of 
Queen Caroline’s return to England, and 
during the latter period of the Duke of 
Wellington’s administration, would seem 
peace and tranquillity in comparison with 
the disorder and excitement which would 
immediately spread throughout the country. 
Tumults, seditions, agitators without end, 
would arise. Agitators they had at pre- 
sent; but were they disposed to try what 
would be their power under a Government 
hostile to Reform? It was impossible to 
keep them down by a strong hand, and, 
if they would not have liberty, they must 
have licentiousness. Measures of coercion 
and severity would be of noavail. Charles 
tried them against Hampden, and failed: 
James employed them against the Bishops, 
and failed. It was the same with Mr. 
Pitt, when he prosecuted Hardy and 
Horne Tooke; and the same with Lord 
Castlereagh, when he passed the Six Acts 
in 1819; and the same would be found 
by any Government which attempted to 
smother the complaints of the people 
of England without redressing their griev- 
ances. There was only this simple al- 
ternative—Reform, or anarchy. About 
the result he had no fear, for he placed the 
| fullest reliance in his Majesty’s Ministers. 


If he required any other pledges from them 
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than those which he found in their charac- 
ter, he found them in their position. To 
abandon their country would be to abandon 
themselves. They had done that which 
changed the character of our institutions. 
They had taken no slight step—no step 
that could be easily retraced, on the 1st of 
March, 1831. Before them was glory— 
behind them was disgrace. For himself, he 
believed that their virtues, abilities, and 
firmness would be found equal to the mo- 
mentous occasion, and that their names 
would to the latest period be inseparably 
associated with the noblest measure that 
ever restored to health a corrupt Govern- 
ment, and bound together the hearts of a 
divided people. 

Mr. Croker: I must confess, that amidst 
the many arguments of the hon. and learned 
Member who has just addressed the House, 
with so much ability, there was one 
which struck me as very extraordinary. 
The hon. and learned Member drew an 
alarming, and perhaps, a too faithful pic- 
ture of the state of the country. He 
spoke with not unnatural alarm of sedi- 
tions, associations, and conspiracies; but, 
above all, he dwelt upon the agitation 
and anxiety which prevail in every 
branch of society, which, as it were, 
have mildewed and blighted our whole 
social system; and, having exhausted his 
eloquence on the complicated difficulties 
of our situation, he turns round to accuse 
hon. Members on this side of the House, 
and in particular, and by name, my right 
hon. friend (Sir Robert Peel) near me, 
with not having taken this most unfavour- 
able and dangerous opportunity to cast new 
ingredients into the cauldron of dissatisfac- 
tion, by proposing some idle and useless 
project of Reform, some scheme of our 
own, theoretic and gratuitous, which, in 
the present state of parties and of public 
business, could never even come into dis- 
cussion, nor serve any other purpose than 
to worse-confound a _ confusion already, 
one should have thought, sufficiently con- 
founded, and this the learned Gen- 
tleman would have had us do—not that any 
practical public advantage could possibly 
be derived from it, but in the hope that 
he might possibly derive from such a pro- 
ceeding on our parts, some argument 
which he does not at present possess, and of 
which he feels himselt desperately in want. 

He accuses my right hon. friend 
of having been backward in expressing 
his opinions on this great question. I 
certainly have witnessed no such back- 
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wardness ; but if he has latterly declined 
making any general propositions on the 
principle of the Bill, I, in return, would 
ask, whether he has received any encour- 
agement to volunteer his advice and assist- 
ance? The House will recollect that, in 
the last Parliament a most extravagant 
proposition was made for diminishing the 
number of the Members of this House, a 
kind of Reform as unnecessary and as 
little looked for as could be imagined. 
My right hon. friend, and we who are 
happy to follow him, felt ourselves bound 
on that occasion to register his and our 
opinion, that this species of Reform was 
alike wanton, unjust, and dangerous; and 
we urged in the strongest manner, as the 
first principle of any satisfactory Reform, 
that the number of Members should 
not be diminished. Was my right hon. 
friend backward in advocating that fun- 
damental and important principle ?—a 
principle which, though narrow at first 
view, involved consequences of the greatest 
magnitude, such as the maintaining, in 
any Reform that should be attempted, the 
ancient proportions of the Representation 
of the different parts of the empire. 
Well, what was the result? That wise 
and salutary principle met with the assent 
of the House. And how did Ministers 
receive it? They dissolved Parliament, 
and by this violent and arbitrary conduct 
gave us no great encouragement to afford 
them any further insight into the views 
on which we might think Parliamentary 
Reform might be most safely conducted. 
In the same spirit every proposition which 
has been brought forward on this side of 
the House, in the present Parliament, 
some of them fundamental ones, such as 
the 10/. qualification—the uniformity of 
the franchise—the metropolitan boroughs 
—the giving borough-frecholders county 
votes; all these provisions of the Bill, 
each of them involving general princi- 
ples of the greatest general importance, 
which have been urged with peculiar 
earnestness and strength of argument by 
my right hon. friend, have been superci- 
liously rejected and borne down by un- 
flinching and overwhelming majorities. 
Does the hon. and learned Member think 
that, under these circumstances, it would 
have been consistent with common sense, 
or ordinary prudence, or a due regard to 
the interests of society, that my right hon. 
friend should have come forward with the 
counter proposition of some general theory, 


which we should then have been told by the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman, could have 
no other possible object or effect than that 
of creating delay, embarrassing the ques- 
tion, prolonging agitation, and endanger- 
ing the public peace. 

I agree with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, that politics are an experimental science 
which can only be learned by carefully 
watching the operations of political socie- 
ties, and deducing from the observed facts 
their proper conclusions, in the same way 
in which wesdraw scientific rules from the 
observation of natural objects. ‘The learned 
Gentleman and I do not disagree about 
this general principle ; we only disagree 
in our mode of applying it. I, and those 
who act with me, do, in truth, argue from 
that induction and that analogy which the 
learned Gentleman recommends in theory, 
but is himself the first to reject in practice. 
When we look to the history of past ages, 
when we see what is passing around us, 
we draw from all these circumstances a 
conclusion which is as evident to our un- 
derstandings as any deductions in natural 
philosophy, namely, that the course which 
you are pursuing will lead to revolution. 
The hon. and learned Member has told us 
—and this is a proof of the manner in 
which he looks at historical facts, and of 
the experimental spirit with which he 
pursues his inquiries —that democratic 
revolutions have never shaken public credit, 
nor prevented the due payment of the public 
debt—that in France, for instance, there 
has been no breach of faith with the public 
creditor since the commencement of the 
revolution. 

Mr. Macaulay: I said, since the Di- 
rectory. 

Mr. Croker: I heard no such limita- 
tion; but what a convenient system of 

hilosophy it is, which permits the hon. 
Member to look, not at all the facts which 
history presents, but at those only which 
happen to suit his own opinions. In vain 
does the political prism exhibit seven dis- 
tinct rays of colour, he rejects as many of the 
rays as he pleases. No, he says, it has but 
three, and then, arguing from his selected 
and mutilated facts, he produces his fabri- 
cated conclusions, and fancies himself a poli- 
tical Newton. Why, Sir, every body knows, 
though the learned Gentleman chooses to 
forget, that the Directory was the third or 
fourth stage of the Revolution; it was indeed 
the first moment of pause and breathing- 
time, and thenceforward, no doubt, weary of 
anarchy, impoverished by confiscations, and 
satiate of blood, France was desirous of re- 
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turning to something like the fixed habits 
of society ; but what had happened before 
that date from which the learned Gentle- 
man now informs us he chose to start? 
Why, that, Sir, which is the very point in 
debate at this moment, and the very ques- 
tion in issue between us—the ruin of the 
public creditor and the dissolution of all 
public engagements. I have no doubt 
that, if this Bill should pass, we, too, shall 
come to a Directory here; and that, when 
we have arrived at that stage, we perhaps 
may have no more public robbery ; but in 
passing through the anarchy that is to lead 
us, as it did France, to that state of compa- 
rative quiet, all analogy, all reason, all the 
rules of philosophizing which the learned 
Gentleman advises us to employ, prove, that 
there will have been an utter dissolution 
of public credit and a predatory confisca- 
tion of public property. 

But need we go back to the history of 
France to shew what will be the conse- 
quence of passing this Bill? We have it 
under the hands and seals of an hundred 
Political Unions, and a thousand resolving 
meetings—we have it under the solemn 
sanction of all the reforming revolutionists 
themselves, that the first thing which will 
be attempted in a Reformed Parliament is 
the re-adjustment of the National Debt— 
that the object nearest to their hearts is to 
get rid of what they conceived to be the 
atrocious injustice which has been heaped 
upon them, the tax-payers, as they choose 
exclusively to style themselves, by the 
long-continued, and oppressive, and usurped 
power of taxation assumed by this House. 
Why, even the learned Member himself, 
in the course of his speech, adduced as his 
own chosen ground for Reform, as the first 
and foremost grievances of which the Re- 
formers complain, the public debt and the 
weight of taxation. Now, if these be the first 
grievances, what are to be the first reme- 
dies? If the Bill be good for any thing, 
it must go at once to cure the most urgent 
disease. Is it concealed, can it be denied, 
that the great body of the supporters of 
this Bill out of doors consider as its chief 
value, and as is likely to be its first effect, 
that a sponge is to be applied to the 
national debt, and that they are to be no 
longer taxed to pay impositions laid on 
them by the corruption and profligacy of 
former Parliaments. 

Amidst the beauties of the hon. and 
learned Member’s oratory, which I am 
sure must be so much felt by every other 
person that it would appear a sort of 
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vanity in me to say how much I appreci- 
ate them, he is in nothing more happy 
than in the allegories and metaphors with 
which he occasionally favours the House. 
For instance, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, after having stated that the Bill will be 
a remedy for great abuses, turns round, 
and by a happy illustration, with the 
greatest candour and the most extraordi- 
nary ingenuity, converts the remedy into 
a disease. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman likened the fever under which 
he thinks the country is labouring, from 
what he calls the corruption of rotten 
boroughs, to a well-known and not very 
formidable disease, the measles ; and then, 
with singular candour, he declared that he 
could find nothing with which he could 
compare the Bill—which is to cure the 
measles recollect—but the cholera morbus, 
What a happy illustration! our present 
system he compares to that slight and 
general disease, incident to our very nature, 
the effect. of which is, to purify the system, 
and to preserve from more serious evils in 
after life, while the counter disease which 
he strongly proposes as a remedy, is a fierce 
and frightful plague, beyond all other 
diseases excruciating in its progress and 
fatal in its results. I do not wonder that 
this idea occurred to the hon. and learned 
Member, for the simile is obvious and just, 
but I do wonder that, having occurred to 
him, he did not follow out his metaphor, and 
pursue the very singular analogy which it 
offers. If he had done so, the House would 
have found, that the circumstances attend- 
ing the origin and progress of the Bill 
and the origin and progress of the cholera 
were quite parallel. Where did the cholera 
first appear?) Why, in that very nook of 
the county of Durham in which we re- 
proach the Reform Bill with having excrted 
its greatest influence. Its first appearance 
was, by extraordinary coincidence, in the 
proposed borough of Sunderland. Thence, 
hand in hand with Reform, it proceeded to 
South Shields and North Shields, and to 
that celebrated scene of the influence of 
the Bill—Gateshead. It was in this nest 
of boroughs that Reform and cholera dis- 
played themselves first and with most pe- 
culiar virulence. But where did it travel 
next? To Musselburgh, which, I believe, 
is to have a share in the Representation of 
a new Scotch borough. We next heard of 
it in the new borough of Glasgow, and, 
what is very singular, it seems to have 
confined itself, even within all these places, 
to the very limits of the new 10/. fran- 
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chise. When it came to London where 
did it first show itself? Most strange to 
say, it still followed the track of schedules 
C and D. It first displayed itself in the 
enfranchised districts of Bermondsey and 
the Tower Hamlets, and as it advances, 
seems to select, with peculiar caution, the 
very localities which have been the subject 
of so much discussion in this House, Lam- 
beth, St. Giles’s, and Marylebone. Really, 
Sir, this is a most extraordinary series of 
coincidencies, and I think I may venture to 
say, that the hon. and learned Member has 
completely identified the cholera with the 
Reform Bill, and in none of his many 
metaphors has he ever been more happy 
than when he classed these two simultane- 
ous plagues together. 

Let us examine the hon. and learned 
Member’s argument on the subject of pre.. 
scription. He contends that no man who 
consents to the disfranchisement even of 
Old Sarum, is entitled to raise his warning 
voice against measures which are calculated 
to shake the foundations of society. ‘‘ Give 
up Old Sarum, and give up all claim to pre- 
scription—prescription is as much destroyed 
by the annihilation of one borough as by 
all the schedules!” This seems to me a 
strange mode of reasoning, and about as 
just as if he should have said, that any one 
who should endeavour to escape the measles, 
was bound to expose himself to the cholera. 
And then, Sir, the learned Gentleman pro- 
ceeds to make very light of the doctrine of 
Prescription; but has the learned Gentle- 
man seriously considered the meaning of 
the principle which he treats so lightly? 
Prescription is that principle in the moral 
world which, like gravity in the natural 
world, keeps every thing in its proper place: 
it is the principle of stability. Without 
that principle what would society be but a 
rope of sand—liable at any moment to be 
dissolved? We may talk of respect for the 
great charters which conferred, and for the 
laws which maintain our liberties ; we may 
talk of obedience to authority, of rights of 
property, of reverence for establishments— 
all these are comprised in the single word 
prescriplion ; without that principle, rights 
would be mere words, and statutes waste 
paper: it is the foundation of human so- 
ciety ; sweep it away, and we begin again 
with the rudiments of life—we return tu 
the savage state—from that we advance to 
good order and civilization, to private se« 
curity and public greatness, only by the 
gradual operation of prescription. But is 
the hon, and learned Gentleman entitled by 
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our constitutional experience to say, that if 
we abandon any one point of prescription, 
we must, therefore, abandon the whole prin- 
ciple? He talks, indeed, about historical 
learning ; but does he recollect the result 
of his historical studies? Does he remem- 
ber our Revolution? Does he not know 
that our ancesters—our Whig, aye, and 
our Tory ancestors—who concurred in ef- 
fecting the Revolution, when they were 
obliged to depart from the strict rule of 
prescription and to change the person of 
the Sovereign, selected as his successor the 
individuals who had the next best pre- 
scriptive right? The principle of prescrip- 
tive right was vindicated by the selection 
of William and Mary to fill the vacant 
throne, and that principle was further vin- 
dicated by the maintenance, inviolate, of the 
composition of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, and of every institution in the 
country. 

The hon. and learned Member, resuming 
the system, which he alternately recom- 
mends and rejects, of reasoning from ante- 
cedent facts, has been pleased also to call 
us on this side of the House, theorists. 
I cannot well see why we should be thus 
designated, for, most undeniably, our ar- 
guments, such as they are, rest on facts, 
while his are altogether the schemes of 
theory ; and, as 1 must take leave to say, 
undigested and inconclusive theory. The 
hon. Member alluded particularly to my 
noble friend (Lord Mahon), but certainly 
the imputation of theory was never worse 
applied than to that able and practical 
speech. Does he mean that my noble 
friend is a theorist, because he adheres to 
things which have been established for 
centuries and rests his arguments on the 
experience of ages? The hon. and learned 
Member must allow me to tell him, that, 
in this sense of the word, all eminent 
public writers of the present day are the- 
orists also. I am proud to concur with 
the opinions of the most remarkable of these 
theorists, though I have not the pleasure of 
participating in their votes. Who are the 
writers of the present day—who maintain 
the theory of the Constitution against the 
disturbing accidents of a moment of tempo- 
rary excitement? Who are the theorists 
who tell us that we should endeavour to 
move in our ancient planetary system un- 
disturbed by the comets which are occasion- 
ally crossing our orbit? They are Lord 
Holland, Lord John Russell, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Mr. Jeffrey, and Mr. Brougham. 
I speak of these persons, and mention their 
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names as authors whose works are before 
the public, and to which, as literary au- 
thoritics, I appeal. I happen to have an 
extract from a work of one of these theorists ; 
one whose evidence must be, in the learned 
Gentleman’s opinion, of great weight both 
as a writer and a politician—I mean 
Lord Holland. 

In the year 1815 an eminent Neapolitan* 
consulted Lord Holland as to the best 
mode of framing a constitution for the 
country which he was called to govern. 
In the case in which Lord Holland was 
consulted there was no prescription to 
combat—no Old Sarum to get rid of— 
no Boroughbridge to disfranchise. He 
had the whole champaign open before him, 
to indulge, without the risk of invading 
ancient prejudices, the full scope of his 
theory; but Lord Holland did not say, 
“Oh, there is nothing so easy as to frame 
a new constitution—it is only to divide 
your country into districts—give the elect- 
ive franchise to 10/. householders to secure 
its due weight to property—let there be a 
registration of voters every year to save 
trouble—and, instead of taking fifteen days 
for your elections, establish two cays’ poll 
at fifteen polling-places in order to save 
time and expense.” Far different, however, 
was the answer of Lord Holland: it was 
an answer full of wisdom ; and I am sorry 
it has been so soon forgotten. Lord Hol- 
land said, “ Constitutions are, in fact, 
productions which can neither be created 
nor transferred; they are the growth of 
time, and not the invention of man; and, 
to attempt to frame a complete system of 
government, which must depend on habits 
of reverence and respect, would be an at- 
tempt as absurd as to build a tree, or to 
manufacture an animal.” Such was the 
wise advice of that noble, learned, and ju- 
dicious person. In his observations on the 
formation of a constitution, he places pro- 
minently the principle of reverence and re- 
spect, as that which may serve as the 
safest guide, or, in other words, the prin- 
ciple of prescription. He was, when he 
wrote that letter, not insensible to the dan- 
gers attending a navigation in the sea of 
politics, when if the fixed star of prescrip- 
tion be lost sight of, a wreck of society 
must inevitably follow. 

Sir, the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
told us we must look to the signs of the 
times; but he is like those spoken of in 
the passage of the Holy Scripture where 





* Supposed to be king Murat, 
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that phrase is used, who, when they see 
the sky red at one time say, to-morrow 
will be a fine day, and at another time say, 
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as “ shy and a jades, and dogged 
animals, into whose flanks the people have 
found it necessary to stick their spurs.” 


that, for the same reason, the day will be | These are indeed the signs of the times, 


foul. The signs of the times are as the | 
hon. Gentleman wishes to see them. In | 
my view the sky shews the signs of bad | 


weather ; but the hon. Gentleman prog- 
nosticates happy and halcyon days. If I 
look to the signs of the times, I can see | 
not only no evidence, but no hope of tran- 


and I confess they concern those whom I 
am now addressing most nearly and most 
personally. 

But the learned Gentleman has again 
referred us to the lessons of history, and 
instanced the causes of the decline and fall 


| of nations. I again accept his challenge, 


quillity. What are the signs of the times | and, in reply, will quote a few words from 
with respect to this very Bill? Is there | one of the private letters of Mr. Gibbon, 


any sign that it will be final and satisfac- 
tory? Does the devotion of the majority 
in this House who support this Bill ob- 
tain for them respect or applause out of | 
doors? Does any rational man who sup- 
ports this Bill hope for the public grati- 
tude? Does the hon. Gentleman mean to 
say, that he who pushes to the utmost 
extreme his confidence in this Bill, has seen | 
much ground for believing that it will be 
final and satisfactory? Does he derive 
much hope from public gratitude, when 
he sees the Prime Minister—when he sees 
each individual of the Ministry—when he 
sees the characters of the majority—the cha- | 
racters of that body of which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has just sat down 
is so distinguished a Member—assailed as 
they are in the public prints, which have 
constituted themselves the especial protec- 
tors of the Bill? If any man indulges in 
such vain hopes, let him consider what is 
written on the subject. I will read to the 
House a passage which I have extracted 
from one of those organs of public opinion 
which the noble Lords opposite have taught 
me to dread, if I do not respect. 
[The right hon. Gentleman then read the | 
following extract from The Times news- | 
paper of the 7th instant :]—‘ The people— | 
‘the people of England have stuck the 
‘ spurs deep into the flanks of many a shy 
‘ and shuffling jade, amongst those who are 
‘called their Representatives, and forced | 
‘the dogged animals onward. It is a, 
* nation that has performed the work. The 
‘ Ministers had only to look on, and be 
‘ borne forward by the mighty current.’ 
The writer goes on to pay a sort of | 
compliment to the party with which I am 
connected for our unity of purpose and 
proceedings ; he says, we have only taken | 
a false view of the subject, and have at | 
least the humble merit of consistency ; | 
but whilst this modified praise is given | 
to us, the more unfortunate Gentleman 
to whom we are opposed, are characterised | 














the historian of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, and the prophet, it would 
seem, of the decline and fall of the Consti- 
tution of England. Gibbon, says—‘ If 
‘ you do not resist the spirit of innovation in 
* the firstattempt—if youadmit any specious 
‘ changes in your parliamentary system— 
* you will be driven from one step to ano- 
‘ther—from principles just in theory, to 
* consequences most pernicious in practice-— 
‘ and your first concessions will be produc- 
‘ tive of subsequent mischief, for which you 
‘ will be answerable hereafter to yourselves, 
‘ your country, and posterity.’ 

Such is the opinion of Gibbon on Re- 
form; on I believe the very Reform pro- 
posed by Lord Grey in his early years; and 
well did Mr, Gibbon appreciate its probable 
progress and peril. He wisely saw the 
whole miscnief in the first step. Reform 
may be compared to the little cloud al- 
luded to in Scripture, and familiar to the 
experience of eastern navigators, which 
rises not bigger than a man’s hand, but 
which keeps on increasing until it envelopes 
the world in obscurity and tempests, and 
announces or accomplishes the overthrow of 
kings and kingdoms. 

Sir, the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
told us also, in another of those metaphors 
which he delights to introduce, but in 
which he appears to me to have been this 
evening rather unlucky in the way of argu- 
ment ; he says—* When you are about to 
make a coat, for God’s sake let it fit the man 
for whom you mean it; do not take your 
measure from the Apollo Belvidere, but ad- 
here to the common shop-board, and, with 
vulgar chalk and shears, cut your cuat 
according to your cloth, and be sure you 
keep to your measure.” Now, adopting 
for a@ moment this elegant metaphor, | 
wish much to hear at what period of our 
history the coat of the English Constitution 
has ever been cut after the fashion now re- 


commended? Was there ever before such 


a thing heard of as the division of coun- 
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ties? Was there ever before such a thing 
heard of as the abolition of all corpo- 
rate rights—as the annihilation of that 
diversity of franchise which is so peculiar 
and so salutary to the Constitution of this 
country? Was it ever before heard that 
a right of franchise was to be made, like 
the coat of an army clothier or a parish 
contractor, not for one man, but every 
man, of every size and every occupation ? 
Such, however, is that coat whose exact 
fit the learned Gentleman thus extols, but 
which I believe, when it comes to be tried, 
it will be found that, intended to fit every 
body, it will in fact not fit any one. 

The sartorial allegories of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, which I should cer- 
tainly not have ventured to introduce, 
remind me of the tailor in “ Swift’s Flying 
Island,” who took measure for a coat with 
a quadrant, and cut it out by arithmetical 
calculations ; Lieutenant Drummond him- 
self could not have done it better; the 
coat is made in the most scientific manner ; 
but, unfortunately, the tailor, like Lieu- 
tenant Drummond, makes a slight error in 
his calculation, and when the coat comes 
home, it cannot be worn—it will fit nobody ; 
there is neither citizen nor burgess who, 
when they come to see this arithmetical 
habiliment, are willing to put it on. All 
were delighted at first when they heard | 
they were to get a new coat, and that it | 
was to be sent home to them gratis, by the 
bounty of the King’s Ministers—that it 
was made of true-blue cloth, with a red 
collar and white lining ; quite a dri-color 
garment, but, to save appearances, with 
the cypher of the King and the figure of 
the Crown on the buttons. But it was 
found, and by those, too, who made it, that 
it did not fit, and so it has been patched, 
and pieced, and mended, and amended, till, 
even before it is worn, it becomes like Sir 
John Cutlar’s stockings, to have hardly a 
shred of the original left together ; and, 
after all the trouble and expense which it 
has cost, will at length be cast aside as a 
thing too old-fashioned for the young, too 
new-fashioned for the old, and, in short, 
a misshapen tissue of blunders, which, if 
the learned Gentleman will venture to 
wear, I give him joy of his courage, and 
sincerely assure him that, with all my ad- 
miration of his talents, I should by no 
means wish to be in his coat. 

To return, however, from the metaphors 
of the learned Gentleman to the principle of 
the Bill, you are told that this is to be a final 
distribution of political power ; and if it is 
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not a final distribution of political power, 
its advocates must admit that it certainly is 
a most dangerous experiment ; because you 
are going to take out of the House of Com- 
mons the special and indirect influence of 
the Crown exercised by its Ministers, and 
the special and indirect influence of the 
Aristocracy by which a power is created 
in this House, which moderates the direct 
popular influence, and thus preserves the 
independence of the other branches of the 
Legislature. ‘ Yes,” say our opponents, 
“we are going to restore the House of 
Commons to its original purity and inde- 
pendence.” Without stopping here to in- 
quire what the period is at which we find 
that purity and independence, I must ask, 
are we equally inclined to restore to the 
Crown and the Lords their constitutional 
independence? Are we to expect, as a 
daily occurrence, that which has not 
happened since the Revolution—the veto 
of the King—and is the House of Lords 
habitually to exert its negative on the 
proceedings of the House of Commons? 
Of all the fallacies that have been pro- 
mulgated by theorists about our Constitu- 
tion, the grossest is that of the equi- 
balance of the three estates—independent 
and co-efficient. It is a state of political 
society which would not exist a month. 
Supreme power (however nominally distri- 
buted) must in practice be vested in one 
authority. With us that authority is the 
House of Commons, but, in order to pre- 
vent that authority being wholly popular 
and supreme over the other two, the Crown 
and the Aristocracy have a disguised but 
well-known and acknowledged influence 
here, which preserves the real balance, 
and obviates those dissensions and colli- 
sions, to which the same powers, operating 
in separate and wholly independent move- 
ments, would be liable. 

But, say the popular advocates, the 
result of all this is, that the interests of 
the people have not been represented in 
this House in the way they ought to 
have been, and that the Aristocracy has 
had in it too much influence. The fact, I 
think, I may deny, when I look at the 
House, that even under the present sys- 
tem, I see here collected—is it, can it be 
denied, that this House is essentially popu- 
lar, and that every year, almost every 
month, it has become, and is becoming, 
more so, and that the influences of the 
Crown and the Aristocracy are becoming 
every day less and less? In fact, their in- 
fluence is not, and never, I believe, has 
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been, 2 controlling, but only a moderating 
influence. The present admixture of in- 
terests in this House creates a certain 
elasticity, which has acted like springs, and 
has prevented violent collision with the 
Crown and the House of Lords ; take away 
these springs, and we must run the risk of 
jostling and destroying each other. 

This is not mere theory—look at what is 
even now passing under our eyes. Even 
before you have an opportunity of trying 
the larger experiment, the House of Lords 
have been told, that they shall not have an 
opinion on this very measure; nay, the 
most audacious and unconstitutional means 
have been used to menace and intimidate 
that House into that which they are not 
inclined to do. . If we are to insist on this 
measure, if the House of Lords are to have 
no option, if they must register the Bill 
when we send it up to them, does not this 
show what may be expected, what must 
happen on all future occasions? Is it un- 
reasonable that the House of Lords should 
have an opinion of its own? Is it justifiable 
in the Monarch, by the advice of his Mi- 
nisters to drown the opinion of the House 
of Lords by such an unconstitutional mea- 
sure as a large creation of Peers? What 
security shall we have, when this Bill shall 
have been passed, that the House of Lords 
will retain even a shadow of independence ? 
There never was anything more absurd 
than the theory of distinct powers nicely 
counterbalancing each other, and still sepa- 
rately maintaining their independent au- 
thority. The House of Commons, as it 
now stands, feels the influence of all the 
parts of the Constitution, and becomes in 
fact, though not in theory, an omnipotent 
body. We see this every day—we see even 
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that the King’s Ministers, possessing the 
confidence of the Monarch, are unable to 
hold their places without the sanction by | 
this House of their measures. We know 
that this House not only represents the 
sentiments of the people, but that it feels 
the influence of the Aristocracy and of the 
Crown? It is that union which gives all 
its vigor to the Constitution of the country, 
and has enabled us, and us alone, of all the 
nations of the world, to solve that great 
problem of a distribution of authority with 
a unity of power. Let the House of Lords 
maintain its independence by its preliminary 
influence amongst us, and this happy and | 
well balanced state will continue; but re- | 
duce the Lords to their separate and naked | 
legislative negative, and their authority will | 
vanish before the uncontrolled strength of | 
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the Commons ; and the House of Commons, 
when it has got rid of the Lords, will soon, 
in the wantonness and irregularities of un- 
limited power, fall a prey to its own dis- 
sensions—to the want of some principle of 
stability—of some permanent standard of 
policy, and of some fixed power of control. 

The hon. and learned Gentleman has 
attributed the distresses of the country to 
the feeble influence of the people in this 
House, and to the corrupt state of the 
House itself—so little, as he thinks, in 
harmony with the spirit of the age, and 
so little affected by the altered circum. 
stances of the times—but I must tell the 
learned Gentleman, that, in making this 
observation, he does not appear to have 
investigated the case with that profundity 
of research which I should be led to expect 
from one who professes to have examined 
with philosophical attention, the practical 
workings of our system. I contend that 
the House of Commons has adapted itself 
to the altered state of society, that it has 
not merely followed, but met the increased 
intelligence of the country, and has fitted 
itself for the developement and protection 
of new interests as they have sprung up. 
Can the learned Gentleman deny or dis- 
regard the popular preponderance in the 
personal composition of this House—its 
more sensitive sympathy with public opin- 
ion—its decreased deference to the Crown 
—its increased dependence on the people ? 
Is not the power of the Press an important 
popular change? Is not the daily pub- 
lication of our debates a most important 
popular alteration ?—this is a power which, 
as the means of popular control over us, 
has been known as existing at all within 
only the last half century, but which has 
grown into what it is now within only 
the last thirty years. Does not this show 
that the House of Commons adapts itself 
to the march of the times? Does not 
the learned Gentleman also see, that in 
both the quantity and quality of business 
done by this House, there is a vast difler- 
ence between the present and former 
periods? This House has now brought 


| before it everything connected with internal 


government, and local and legal administra- 
tion, as well as those with which it was for- 
merly almost solely conversant, financial 
questions and state policy. Not only are the 
chief and most striking questions of national 
interest discussed, but even parish affairs 
are regulated, and personal topics of every 
kind investigated with a degree of attention, 
which proves, at least, how deeply this 
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House enters into all the minutie of Ad- 
ministration. The grievances, not only of 
the people, but of every individual, are con- 
stantly brought before this House, and the 
power of communication between this House 
and every class, however humble, of the 
people, is considerably enlarged. A most 
important alteration, therefore, has, I ven- 
ture to assert, taken place, not only in the 
composition of the House, but in the extent 
and exercise of its powers. I say, then, that 
the House of Commons has accommodated 
itself to the change of circumstances which 
it has had to encounter. Among other 
things, the close boroughs I consider as 
one of those very adaptations. The ex- 
istence of close boroughs has, as I have 
already said, prevented or guarded against 
those violent checks and collisions between 
the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons, which, in all probability, would 
have happened under other circumstances ; 
but they have also been the channel -by 
which such interests, as have no direct 
Representatives, whether manufacturing, 
commercial, or colonial, have been enabled 
to send Representatives to the great council 
of the nation. Of these great interests, 
there is but one—the manufacturing—for 
the Representation of which the Reform 
Bill even affects to provide, and for which, 
in fact, it will not provide so well as at 
present, while all the other interests of 
this great empire will be left in infinitely 
worse state, even as to Representation, 
than they are under the present calum- 
niated, and, I will add, misunderstood ar- 
rangement. 

I may be asked, why should not all 
these interests be directly represented ? 
My first answer would be, it is impossible. 
—Direct Representation must be local, 
and many interests are too subtle, or too 
diffused, to be localized. Where would you 
localize the Representation of the Law—of 
the Church—of Literature—of Funded 
Property—of Colonial interests ? but there 
is another, and, for our present purpose, a 
more conclusive answer—this Bill provides 
nothing like such a Representation; it 
takes from all these interests their present 
virtual Representation, and gives them 
nothing whatsoever instead. 

The hon. and learned Gentleman has 
drawn a frightful pieture of the deplorable 
and increasing distress of the country, and 
that distress he has attributed to the oper- 
ation and influence of the feeble and cor- 
rupt portions of the Constitution. All that 
is rich, and prosperous, and great, in our 
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national position, he attributes to what he 
calls the sound parts of our Constisution ; 
all the misery and distress he imputes to 
the close boroughs. I will not stop to dis- 
sect and expose this absurd division and 
appropriation of the good and the bad of a 
system so mixed and interwoven as ours, 
to what a learned Gentleman may fancy, in 
his constitutional reveries, to be theoretic- 
ally good or bad; I need only say, that 
the learned Gentleman has but a poor 
recollection of his own arguments. I re- 
member that, on a former occasion, he 
took particular pains to prevent its being 
supposed that he anticipated, in the Reform 
Bill, a remedy for the distress of the 
country. I am quite confident of the 
accuracy of my memory; and I am also 
sure, that either the hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself, or some one in refer. 
ence to his line of argument, made use 
of this quotation— 
* Of all the ills that human hearts endure, 
How small the share that kings or laws can cure,’ 

Whether the hon. and learned Gentle 
man used this quotation, or whether it 
was used by myself, or by some other 
Member, in illustration of his opinion, I 
really forget ; but it certainly was so used, 
and gave a succinct and just view of the 
tenor of his argument ; and yet he comes 
forward to-night, and, in the teeth of his 
recent opinion, attributes the distress of 
the country to the want of Reform in the 
House of Commons. If the House could 
have forgotten that what I have just stated 
was the distinct direction of the learned 
Gentleman’s argument, I can bring it to 
their recollection (I am sure I need not 
revive it in his) by alluding to the feli- 
citous pleasantry with which my right 
hon. friend, the member for Tamworth, 
replied to that former speech—how he 
fixed the learned Gentleman down to 
the admission, that Reform, though it 
could not remove the distresses of the 
country, might, however, tend to the im- 
provement of this or that legal or admi- 
nistrative detail, and how he showed that 
of these petty improvements, which the 
learned Gentleman predicted from the Re- 
form Bill, some had already been accom- 
plished before the Reform Bill was heard 
of. The learned Gentleman must, there- 
fore, allow me to say, that now, as on 
former occasions, in his difficulty to find 
arguinent, he has fallen into gross incon- 
sistencies. 

But the advocates for the Bill tell us 
that our apprehension that this Bill is only 
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the first step to an interminable career 
of change is wholly groundless, and that 
the measure will be final. The learned 
Gentleman, indeed, a little mitigates or 
obscures that promise, but still tells us 
that it will be as final as any human ar- 
rangement can be expected to be. Alas, 
Sir, the broader and the narrower asser- 
tion are both contradicted by the facts 
which are passing around us. There is 
not the slightest reason to hope (but just 
the reverse) that the Bill will satisfy or 
pacify what are so improperly called the 
people. Let the House look to the pro- 
ceedings on it which have taken place up 
to the present moment. No change has 
been made in this Bill that has not been 
introduced in obedience to popular clamour, 
and every change which tended to propi- 
tiate popular clamour has been adopted. 
Such is the fact; and what hope, there- 
fore, is there that, in opposition to the 
whole course and experience of nature, the 
appetite for change, once gratified, will die 
away. No, Sir, the desire of change will 
not be pacified but instigated by the pass- 
ing of this Bill. I am satisfied that there 
is nothing so much calculated to inflame 
the minds of the bad part of the commu- 
nity as the success they have already 
achieved. A worse lesson cannot be read 
to them than that which his Majesty’s 
Ministers have already taught them—that 
they have only to show their physical 
strength in order to secure themselves po- 
litical success. 

I am not going at length into that part 
of the subject, but, as a proof of my asser- 
tion, I will call upon the House to bear in 
mind the history of the 10/. franchise 
clause. Let any hon. Member trace the 
changes which have taken place in that 
clause, and then say, if he can, that those 
changes have not been dictated by sub- 
serviency, not to the people, but to the 
populace. There is as great a difference 
between the 10/. clause, as‘ originally pro- 
posed, and as it at present stands, as there 
is between reformation and_ revolution ; 
and, in the same way on every other 
point in which an alteration has been 
made, it has been done under the same 
pusillanimous subserviency, and in the 
same democratical direction. 

If this Bill shall, unhappily pass, and 
become a law, I will assert—and I believe 
it from the bottom of my heart, and that 
reluctant belief has been formed after the 
most anxious and agonizing reflections— 
that it will put an extensive power in the 
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hands, not of the people, but of the popu- 
lace, who will soon destroy their own work, 
like a toy—and scatter to the winds all 
those complicated and contradictory clauses 
which it has cost you two painful and 
fruitless years to frame. But will it end 
here? No! They will go on from bad to 
worse, having no other guide than their 
passions ; for you will have eradicated from 
their minds every principle by which 
mankind are controlled. Anarchy, with 
all its horrors and miseries will ensue. 
The appetite for change will go on increas- 
ing so long as there remains food on which 
it can be indulged; and will lie down at 
last, like the wild beast, appeased and 
quiet only when it is satiate with having 
devoured all that is within its reach. 

We might as well look to a new course 
in nature, as for a different result; we 
might as well expect that childhood wll 
not be followed by youth, and youth 
by manhood, and manhood by age, as 
that indulged license will not be fol- 
lowed by anarchy, and anarchy by despot- 
ism. Let me not be misunderstood ; I do 
not believe that it is in the power of those 
who propose and forward this Bill, to de- 
stroy for ever the goodly frame of society 
in this country. I believe that there is a 
special Providence, that, though it permits 
temporary inflictions, will not allow of per- 
manent destruction. As in 1660 and in 
1688, after intervals of darkness and 
danger, the principles of our Constitution 
burst out in renewed vigour, so, I be- 
lieve, that after the imterval of misrule 
and anarchy with which we are threat- 
ened, the principles under which this 
nation has so long flourished will spring 
again with renovated power, and restore to 
the harassed and exhausted people the 
comfort of living once again under a sys- 
tem of freedom and security. I am glad 
to be able, with a full conviction of its 
truth, to say to the promoters of this por- 
tentous measure, 

“Fond, impious man, thinks’t thou this sanguine 
cloud, 
Rais’d by thy breath has quench’d the orb 
of day ? 
To-morrow it repairs its golden flood, 
And warms the nations with redoubled ray.” 


Such, I have no doubt, even if we are des- 
tined to undergo this trial, will be the 
ultimate, however distant result. This 
great and glorious country, with all its 
recollections and all its hopes, cannot long 
remain in oblivious anarchy—there will 
be a new dawn of English society ; but, 
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before that dawn can come—O! would 
that I could disbelieve the prophetic warn- 
ing—we must have passed through a 
dreary, tempestuous, and calamitous night. 

Lord Althorp said, that argument had 
been soexhausted upon this question that he 
felt it necessary to trouble the House with 
only a few words. He certainly could not 
refrain from expressing his surprise that the 
hon. member for the University of Oxford 
had been bold enough to defend the pro- 
priety of the Nabob of Arcot having 
four Members to represent his interests 
in the House of Commons. It might with 
as much reason be contended that the em- 
peror of Russia or the king of France 
should have Members to represent their 
interests. The right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down (Mr. Croker) argued the 
question upon different grounds. He had 
accused the Government of making changes 
in the Bill in obedience to popular clamour. 
Now, hon. Gentlemen opposite were aware, 
for it had been very often stated by them, 
that the Government had yielded, in many 
instances, to their suggestions in framing 
the new Bill; and unless hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were to be considered as the organs 
of popular clamour, he did not know how 
Ministers could be charged, when they 
adopted suggestions from such a quarter, as 
having done so in obedience to popular 
clamour. The fact was, however, Ministers 
had adopted such alterations as they con- 
sidered beneficial, without considering whe- 
ther they should be taunted by having it 
said that they yielded to popular clamour, 
or that they adopted the views of their 


adversaries. 
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appeal to the general-anxiety which had been 
manifested for its success. Did hon. Gen- 
tlemen mean to say that there was no such 
anxiety >—or did they mean that the anx- 
iety was not general that the Bill should 
pass? He did not know from whence hon. 
Gentlemen collected their information, or 
in what society they formed their opinions, 
but if they looked at the feeling of the 
country, he should say that there never had 
been. a measure depending in Parliament 
upon which the public in general expressed 
such anxiety as upon this. Surely there 
would be a less chance of permanency if 
they resisted all change ; and if, as some 
hon. Gentlemen held, the people desired 
more than this measure, that was a toler- 
ably strong argument that they would not 
be satisfied with less.’ But it was also said 
that the measure could not be permanent, 
because it did not go the whole length of 
Universal Suffrage. Was it meant that no 
measure upon the basis of a compromise 
could be permanent? He trusted that the 
good sense of the people of England would 
be satisfied, when they saw that the griev- 
ous abuses of the system—the crying evils 
of which they complained— were got rid of, 
and that the body of the people would have 
a due influence in the Representation of the 
country. He was sure that the people of 
this country were not so fickle as to give 
reason to apprehend that when they had no 
practical evil to complain of they would still 
wish for change, for the sake of change 
itself. It had been truly said, that what 
the country now required was quiet, and a 
cessation from anxiety and agitation. He 


It had been asserted that the ; considered this Bill as the most efficacious 


only reason any one had for supporting the | means of giving it that quiet and putting 
Reform Bill was, that it was necessary to | an end to the present agitation. The right 


satisfy the people. But the correctness of 
this assertion he could not admit... He 
hoped and believed that a great majority of 
those who voted for the Bill supported it on 
its own merits, and because they believed it 
to be a good measure to be adopted. A 
great many amongst the supporters of this 
Bill he was convinced, agreed with him 
that it was advantageous to extend the 
power of the people in that House, and to 
assimilate somewhat more the practice to 
the theory of the Constitution. It was 
argued very strongly that this could not be 
a permanent measure, but he did not see 
what good ground there was for considering 
that any measure would be permanent, ex- 
cept in proportion as it gave satisfaction to 
the country. For a proof of the satisfac- 
tion which this Bill.would give, he could 
VOL. XI. {fix 





hon. Gentleman had said, that Lord Holland 
gave the Government good advice when he 
said that, in any changes which they intro- 
duced, they should look to the great land- 
marks of the Constitution, and not lose 
sight of those principles under which the 
country had so long flourished. He ac- 
knowledged the justice of this sentiment, 
and the measure before the House kept 
this object most carefully in view. The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the ingrati- 
tude with which the supporters of the Bill 
were treated, and quoted an article in proof 
of that from some public paper, he did not 
know which [a laugh]. Gentlemen laughed 
as if they doubted what he said, but he as- 
sured them that, not having an opportunity 
of looking at the papers much, he really 
7 know which of them it was, nor 
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even what were its politics. [Mr. Croker 
said, it was The Times.] It seemed that 
the paper in question complimented the 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House, 
and called the supporters of the Bill jades 
and dogged animals, denying them any 
merit in the measure. Those who sup- 
ported the Reform Bill might meet with 
ingratitude from The Times newspaper, 
but he was sure they would obtain the 
gratitude of their constituents. He was 
sure that they would be rewarded by their 
constituents placing confidence in the since- 
rity of their support of Reform. ‘They had 
nobly redeemed the pledges given to their 
constituents, and he had no doubt they 
would receive in return the gratitude which 
they merited. 

Lord Valletort said, it was his intention 
to confine himself to one point which had 
been adverted to by the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, in ans- 
wer to a part of the most eloquent speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, the member 
for Aldborough, asserted, that there was 
abundant evidence to prove, that the country 
had decidedly declared itself in favour of 
this Bill, and that it would not be content 
with less. From inquiries he had most 
anxiously made he felt thoroughly convinced 
that from nothing that they had scen, were 
they justified in coming to such a conclu- 
sion. It wasa mistake which hon. Gentle- 
men too often fell into, of taking the 
declaration in favour of Reform in general, 
as a proof that the wish expressed was for this 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill. With re- 
ference to its feelings upon this question the 
public might be divided into four classes. 
The first was that consisting of those who 
really wished for the whole measure, and 
that, he allowed, was of the four, the most 
numerous. But of whom did it consist: 
chiefly of the mob, by which name he 
alluded to those who were influenced more 
by impulse than by reason—those who were 
influenced by a senseless desire of change, 
for the sake of change alone—those who 
openly avowed that <a looked upon this 
measure merely as a stepping-stone to ul- 
terior measures, which, he believed, there 
were few in that House who would not ac- 
knowledgewereincompatible withmonarchy. 
Abstract all such from it, and he had great 
doubts whether, of the four, it would then 
be the most numerous ; but if the influence 
by means of intimidation, which they had 
exercised both in aggrandizing the one and | 
diminishing the other, had never been in | 
Operation, then he was quite sure it would | 
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never have been so. The next class was 
one which he also felt assured was a large 
one, it consisted of those who resided in 
large towns, and among large communities, 
who desired a Reform, but dreaded the ex- 
tent of this experiment. He assured hon. 
Gentlemen that he knew such to be the case. 
He knew that Gentlemen, who, being de- 
sirous that the feeling against this measure 
should not be entirely concealed, had 
c rried about petitions and addresses for 
signature, but had constantly received such 
answers as these: — “ Are you for Re- 
form ?” — “ Yes.”— “Do you, however, 
think this measure too violent?” — “I 
certainly do.”—-“ Put your name, then, to 
this paper, which only expresses that senti- 
ment.”—-“ I dare not, for, were I to do so, 
my property, hardly my person, would besafe 
from the violence of the mob fora day.” He 
could give instances within his own personal 
knowledge that would surprise hon. Gentle- 
men, by showing to what an extent thiskind 
of intimidation had been carried. Ina small 
village, in the neighbourhood of which he 
resided, several small householders willingly 
put their names to such a document, but 
shortly afterwards came begging that their 
names might be erased, for that they de- 
pended for employment solely upon the 
lower orders, that their customers of that 
class had come to them, and said that they 
had been signing against their King and 
country, and, therefore, if their names were 
not withdrawn, they would be ruined. The 
third class were those who, like himself, 
had opposed openly and constantly the 
whole measure ; and it must not be supposed 
that, because its voice was not heard as 
loudly as that of their opponents, that, in 
numbers even they were insignificant. 
What means had they of competing with 
their opponents in making their opinions 
known? All those who were likely to have 
recourse to violence in the suppression of 
opinions were attached to their adversaries ; 
was it to be supposed, therefore, that they 
would be foolish enough to call meetings at 
which they would not have a chance of being 
heard? Very effectual means had been 
taken for suppressing the demonstration of 
their opinions; but if a conclusion was, 
therefore, drawn, that they were few in 
number, such conclusion was most unwar- 
ranted. The last class were those who, in 
their hearts, were as much opposed to this 
measure as the last one he had mentioned ; 
but yet, hearing the clamour of the one, 


| and observing the comparative silence of 


the other, endeavoured to persuade them- 
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selves that the unanimity so sedulously as- 
serted really existed ; they were too timid or 
too cowardly to attempt to stem the current, 
and, therefore, meanly turned and swam 
with it. This class, too, no man of candour 
would deny, was also a most numerous one. 
Now, however much hon. Gentlemen 
might differ from him as to the relative 
proportion of these classes, they must admit 
that every one of them, except the extreme 
part only of the first,—would have been 
content with a more moderate experiment 
upon the Constitution of the country than 
this Bill was. At the conclusion of last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, he had declared that if 
Ministers would consent to introduce a more 
moderate measure, he would be ready to 
give it his humble support ; and, in spite of 
the statement of the noble Lord opposite, 
that they never would consent to do 50 
in spite of the declarations of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, that 
they would persist in forcing through this 
measure, in all its undiminished violence, 
he could not refrain from indulging a hope 
that they would think better of that deci- 
sion. The consequences of such perse- 
verance were to him so apparent that he 
feared it would inevitably lead to one of 
two results—either that the Bill would be 
a second time rejected, or that it would be 
forced through the other House of Parlia- 
ment by such an exercise of the prerogative 
of the Crown as must for ever destroy its 
independence. From the first, he should 
have thought, if they really did anticipate 
the consequences which they asserted would 
follow, the common feelings of humanity 
would have made them dread risking it ; 
from the second, he should have thought, 
that if they possessed the slightest attach- 
ment to the great institutions of the coun- 
try, they would have shrunk with horror 
from the possibility of being placed in a 
situation in which they might feel them- 


selves induced to advise the Crown to adopt | 
-a step which every man who affected re- | 


spect for the Constitution of his country 
joined in deprecating. He was sure that it 
.was in their power to have avoided either 
of these dangers. 
they might, without sacrificing the main 
principles of their measure, have produced 
one which the other House of Parliament 


would have been, without any such violent | 
He greatly re- | 
-gretted that they had thus rendered it im- | 

ssible for all declared opponents of the old | 


step, induced to adopt. 


ill to withdraw their opposition from this. 
So deep were his feelings of the difficulties 
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with which they were surrounded, that he 
believed it impossible for them to escape 
unscathed. Constituted as that House was 
at that moment, it could only be regarded 
as the slave of the passions of the people, 
and he would ask if there was any man 
who would say that it was desirable that 
the House of Peers should be reduced to a 
similar condition? He, for his own part, 
repeated that he had most anxiously wished 
to see such a modification effected in the Bill 
as would justify him in supporting it, and, 
if that had been the case, he would have 
readily changed his side of the House, al- 
though he had gone alone, The fact, how~ 
ever, was otherwise, and he was compelled 
to vote for the Amendment, 
Debate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, March 20, 1832. 


Mrnorss.] Petitions presented. By Lord Kine, from the 
Inhabitants of Kilcullen and Gormanstown, for the Aboli- 
tion of Tithes and Church Rates in Ireland; by Viseount 
Lorron, from the County of Westmeath, representing 
the disturbed state of the County, and praying that the 
Magistrates might have additional power; by the Earl of 
Wicktow, from King’s County, with a similar prayer. 


Dusiin Coat Trape Bitu.] Lord 
Auckland moved that the Bill be read a 
second time. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that, before 
the Bill was read, he begged to call the 
attention of Members to a petition which 
‘he had presented on the subject, from 
|'a most respectable body of persons in 
Dublin, who complained that the Bill 
| would work great injustice if passed in its 
| present shape. They stated, that the 
| coal-meters of Dublin were a hody of ai 
| sons whose means of existence depended on 
' the existing law ; that they had accepted 

their situations under the implied promise 
_that they were to hold them for life, or 
during good behaviour; that the coal- 
meters of London had received compensa- 
tion when their offices were abolished ; 
and they prayed their Lordships that the 
coal-meters of Dublin might be placed in the 
same situation, and receive compensation, if 
the measure then before the House passed 
into a law. 

Lord Auckland trusted that the noble 
Earl would be satisfied that the coal 
meters of Dublin would sustain no injust- 
ice; but, in consequence of what pass- 
ed in another place, it had been found ne~ 
_ cessary to submit their case to the consi- 

deration of the Law-officers of the Crown, 
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If it should appear, that the parties had 
made good their claim for compensation, 
it would be granted of course. He, there- 
fore, hoped their Lordships would allow 
the Bill to proceed upon that understand- 
ing. 

Lord Ellenborough considered the Bill 
ought not to be passed upon such an un- 
derstanding, because it might so happen 
that it would not be acted on, and their 
Lordships would then have no means of 
affording relief, if the parties should make 
good their claim to compensation. It had 
been the constant practice of that House 
to protect the interests of persons so si- 
tuated, and the principle could not be 
abandoned in this instance with justice or 
good faith. He was informed that, under 
the Bill which passed last year for regu- 
lating the coal-trade of London, compen- 
sation was allowed to the meters to the ex- 
tent of 13,000/., and the same measure 
ought to be dealt out to the coal-meters of 
Dublin. 

Viscount Melbourne said, the course 
proposed to be adopted was not unusual. 
It had been practised under the Adminis- 
tration of the noble Duke (Wellington) 
when the Irish Linen Board was abolished. 

Bill read a second time. 


Tonnage Duties. 


ToNNAGE DuTIES BETWEEN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND France.} Viscount Sirang- 
ford requested to know, from the noble 
President of the Board of Trade, whether 
he had received any official notice from 


the French government of the reduction of | 


the tonnage duties on British vessels in 
the ports of France, or to what extent 
that reduction was to take place ? 

Lord Auckland replied, that Govern- 
ment had as yet received no official notice 
of any arrangement having been actually 
concluded by the French government, but 
they had received notice of the intention of 
the French government to reduce the 
duties. As to the extent of the reduction 
intended, it was to be one-third of the 
present amount. But the amount was 
different at the different ports, and various 
returns were to be collected, and calcula- 
tions: to be made, in order to strike an 
average, with a view to an assimilation. 

Viscount Strang ford asked, whether 

_ the assimilation was to be confined to the 
tonnage duties, or was to include the 
whole of the tonnage and harbour dues ? 

Lord Auckland replied, that there was 
to be an equalization on each side as to the 
whole, and, with a view to thisreciprocity, 
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the French had raised their tonnage du- 
ties, leaving us our harbour dues.. But, 
upon a representation made. to the French 
government, that their tonnage duties 
were higher than our harbour dues, they 
had agreed to reduce their tonnage duties, 
so as to produce an equalization, and an ar- 
rangement was in progress for that pur- 
pose. 


ZEMINDAR OF NozEED.] On the Or- 
der of the Day being read for the second 
reading of the Bill relative to the claims 
of the creditors of the Zemindar of Nozeed, 
against the East-India Company, counsel 
were heard. 

Lord Wharneliffemoved, that this Bill be 
read a second time, in order that itmight go 
into Committee, sothat the promoters of it 
might have an opportunity of stating 
more particularly the circumstances of.the 
case, and that those circumstances might 
be submitted to inquiry. It appeared to 
him, that to that extent—the going into 
a Committee—a sufficient case had been 
been made out. He would very shortly 
notice the objections which: had been 
urged at the Bar against the second read- 
ing of this Bill; the principal allegation 
being, that the person who now came for- 
ward to claim the payment of this money 
was the representative of an individual 
who was a servant of the East-India Com- 
‘pany, and who, in that capacity, had no 

right to make a loan to the Zemindar of 
| Nozeed, and that his conduct in that re- 
spect had vitiated his claim. There had 
' been an order made by the Company, that 
no servant of theirs should engage in such 
| transactions; but, previous to the year 
| 1779, it was very apparent that this order 
| was not very rigorously enforced ; and it 
} was also clear, from the conduct pursued 
| by the government of Madras, that it did 
| not wholly discountenance the transaction 
/in question ; because, when the security 
was taken from Opparrow, the Zemindar 
of Nozeed, in respect of the loan, and un- 
der which the parties now claimed, they 
took care that the facts should be commu- 
nicated to those who then exercised the 
government of India. It was matter of 
history, that Lord Macartney was sent out 
to Madras for the purpose of putting an 
end to the notorious abuses which then 
existed in that presidency, and he (Lord 
Macartney) had a very strong impression 
that no transactions of this sort should be 
permitted to exist. He, consequently, 








called upon the parties to give up certain 
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villages whith they then held’as mortga- | situation to prove ‘these facts before a 


gees in possession, and he said, if they 
were immediately given up, he would re- 
commend their claim to the favourable 
consideration of the East-India Company : 
therefore, even supposing that this person 
lent this money as a servant-of the Com- 
pany, the circumstance of the Governor 
and Council of Madras having acknow- 
ledged the right to do so, did away, in a 
great measure, with the misconduct of the 
servant in the first instance. In conse- 
quence, therefore, of the representation of 
my Lord Macartney, this gentleman being 
in possession of these villages as mort- 
gagee, upon giving them up, relinquished 
the security which he had against the Ze- 
mindar ; and he would contend, that as 
there were large revenues in the hands of 
the Company, arising from the possession 
ofthis ‘property, out of those revenues 
the demands of the representative of Mr. 
Hodges ought to be paid. These circum- 
stances must. have been all very well 
known to the East-India Company ; be- 
cause, in 1803, the Company called for a 
further statement of all the facts and cir- 
cumstances connected with the transac- 
tion, and after that further statement, they 
restored this property to the descendants 
of Opparrow, without intimating any 
opinion as to the illegality of the claim 
made in respect of this loan. . Sufficient 
was shown to allow this Bill to go into 
Committee, in order that the promoter of 
it might be permitted to establish these 
facts by proof. But then the counsel on 
behalf of the East-India Company said, 
that that which was done by the Governor 
and Council of Madras, in respect of 
this matter, was never confirmed and 
approved by those exercising the govern- 
ment of India at home. In answer to that 
observation he would say, that if the trans- 
action in question had been so confirmed and 
approved, and if the Directors had acted as 
Lord Macartney held out the hope that 
they would, in that case there would have 
been no occasion for this Act of Parlia- 
ment. The promoter of this Bill said, 
relief was held out as likely to be afforded 
on the performance of certain conditions : 
those conditions were performed, and all he 
now did was, to call upon the East-India 
Company to perform their part of the 
agreement. But what said the Com- 
pany? They would give no relief at all ; 
they would have nothing whatever to 
do with the matter; and, therefore, the 
promoter of this Bill ought to be put in a 





Committee of the House. Another argu- 
ment had been used. with respect to the 
time which had elapsed. It was quite 
true, that if a person slept upon his 
rights, and allowed a great number of 
years to pass away without bringing for- 
ward his claim, then, undoubtedly, it 
raised a strong suspicion as to the legality 
of it, and, by his own laches, he might be 
debarred of the remedy he prayed. But 
that was not the case here, because this 
claim had over and over again been pressed 
upon the notice and consideration of the 
East-India Company, for the purpose of 
inducing them to come to some arrange- 
ment with respect to it; and there was 
no fair ground for refusing to go into a 
Committee, where alone the promoter of 
this Bill could prove his case. He, there- 
fore, trusted that their Lordships would 
not, in consequence of what had fallen 
from the counsel in opposition to the Bill, 
refuse to give it a second reading, but that 
they would, by reading it a second time, 
afford the person in question the opportu- 
nity of proving his case before a Commit- 
tee of their Lordships’ House. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that, in rising 
to move an Amendment—that this Bill be 
read a second time this day six months, he 
found himself placed in a situation of some 
difficulty, because he had supposed, even 
up to the moment that he entered the 
House that evening, that he should have 
been enabled to refer to the documents 
produced in another place, in reference to 
this Bill. He found himself, however, 
mistaken in supposing he could take 
advantage of those documents. But if he 
had been allowed the opportunity of refer- 
ing to them, he should not have had the 
least difficulty whatever in persuading 
their Lordships to agree in opinion with 
him, that this Bill ought not to be read a 
second time. Under these circumstances, 
he found himself reduced to the necessity 
of referring to the preamble of the Bill, in 
order to find that upon which to found his 
reasons for asking their Lordships to refuse 
their acquiescence to the second reading. 
In spite of this difficulty, he considered it 
to be his duty to endeavour to convince 
their Lordships that, on their own show- 
ing—on the showing of the very promoters 
of this measure—it could not, and ought 
not, to pass into a law. The first circum- 
stance which was stated in this Bill was 
this—that the individual on whose account 
this claim was made by his representative, 
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was an original claimant for advances 
made by himself, and also in respect of 
a debt assigned over by others to him, for 
monies advanced to Opparrow, the Ze- 
mindar of Nozeed—this individual being 
at that time a member of the Council of 
Mazulipatam, and, from the nature of 
that appointment, specially intrusted, as a 
member of the Council of the Presidency 
of Madras, with the finances belonging and 
appertaining thereto; and it further ap- 
peared, that he was at the same time en- 
gaged in negotiating loans with the Ze- 
mindar, who was a party paying tribute 
to the East-India Company. It was also 
stated, that the Zemindar, by means of 
these loans, was enabled to pay such tribute 
to the Company; but it was shown, that 
these aids enabled him to persevere in a 
course of extravagance, ruinous to himself, 
and seriously injurious to the interests 
of the country, and of the India Company. 
How it happened that he was permitted to 
pursue such a course did not appear; and 
there was no allegation that the supplying 
of these loans was sanctioned by the Court 
of Directors, although it was stated, in a 
subsequent part of the Bill, that they 
were sanctioned by the local governments 
of Mazulipatam and Madras. But what 
he wanted to know was, how, even sup- 
posing these governments had so sanctioned 
these advances, that sanction could found 
a legal claim as against the East-India 
Company? He would deny the compe- 
tency of the authorities of Mazulipatam to 
bind the Council of Madras, and the com- 
petency of either of them, individually or 
united, to bind the East-lndia Company. 
There was no person, however supreme in 
India, who could bind the Court of Direct- 
ors. Nothing could be done by the subor- 
dinate governments of India, which might 
not be done away with by an order from 
the Board of Directors in this country ; 
and that, too, at any period of time. If 
this principle was not admitted, a deadly 
blow was struck at once at the bond of 
union which existed between the govern- 
ments, and the foundation upon which the 
peace, the happiness, and the prosperity of 
the people of India rested was endanger- 
ed. For the short period that he had the 
honour of presiding at the Board of Con- 
trol, he always thought the acknowledg- 
ment of this principle was essential to the 
welfare of India, and he had acted upon it 
accordingly. It was impossible to conceive 
that any government could feel itself 
authorised to sanction these loans, be« 
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cause, allowing, foramoment, that they had 
been made only to the extent of enabling 
the Zemindar to pay his tribute, their ad« 
vance would have been contrary to every 
principle of right and common justice ; 
but there prevailed, throughout all the 
evidence, as to this transaction, proof so 
strong of the denial of any stich sanction 
on the part of the Directors, as rendered this 
ground of claim null and void. Henow came 
to the fact upon which the only probable 
ground of claim could be for a moment re+ 
fused, namely, the transactions which ov- 
curred when Lord Macartney took upon 
himself the office of Governor of Madras, 
in 1783. In point of fact, these supplied 
the only ground upon which the claim 
rested; but, as he was not permitted to 
refer to the previous circumstances, as de- 
tailed in the documents produced else- 
where, he would not more particularly al- 
lude to the reluctance which Lord Ma- 
cartney felt as to recommending this claim 
to the favourable consideration of the 
Court of Directors: all he would say was, 
that that noble person was wholly unau- 
thorized by the Company to do that which 
could stamp the claim with legality. His 
noble friend had said, that the parties who 
made these loans were mortgagees in posses- 
sion. If their Lordships would afford him 
the opportunity, he would state how far 
they were mortgagees, and how they came 
into possession of these villages, which 
were said to have been mortgaged to them. 
He would not, however, refer to facts 
which happened prior to the year 1779, 
but merely observe that, in the year 1779, 
the authorities of Mazulipatam were ordered 
to pay particular attention to the situation 
in which the Zemindar of Nozeed stood in 
respect of his payment to the Company ; 
9 on the Sth of April of that year, the 
answer from the government of Maazulipa- 
tam, to the government of Madras, was 
this—that they had sequestrated the es- 
tates of the Zemindar, in consequence of 
his being unable to pay his tribute. The 
creditors were distributed into two classes. 
The first class of claims upon the Zemin- 
dar comprehended those of Mr. Hodges, 
and others, who contended that their 
claims ought to stand distinct from all 
others, on the ground that these loans had 
been effected advantageously for the inter- 


ests of the East-India Company ; and the 
second class of claims comprehended debts 


of much greater antiquity. There was 
also an annual allowance to be made to the 
Zemindar, out of his revenues, for his sub- 
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sistence. And, after the payment of the 
tribute due to the Company, and these 
payments to the Zemindar, being satisfied, 
the surplus, whatever it might be, should 
go to the creditors of the first class. This 
arrangement was mate by the government 
of Mazulipatam, and was acquiesced in by 
the government of Madras ; but that ar- 
rangement was hever communicated to the 
Court of Directors until six years after it 
had been so mate. Under that arrange- 
ment, all the territories of the Zemindar 
were leased to a native ; and this person 
agreed, after paying the tribute, &c., to 
fulfil the several conditions to which he 
(Lord Ellenborough) had alluded ; but this 
covenant he failed to perform. Mr. Prin- | 
gle and Mr. Hodges were, at this time, both 
members of the government of Mazulipa- | 
tam, and they took these means for satis- | 
fying, by preference, their own claims, | 
which amounted to no less a sum than up- | 
wards of 58,000 pagodas, contrary to every | 
principle of justice. This arrangement | 
took place in 1779, with these mortgages | 
in possession, as they were termed ; but, | 
in the year 1777, all such transactions had 
been absolutely prohibited by the Court of | 
Directors, and, therefore, the governments | 
of Mazulipatam and Madras could not le- 
gally concur in such proposition: they 
ought to have acted upon the order which 
had been so issued by the Court of Di- 
rectors in 1777. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that Lord Macartney, knowing 
what was due to right and justice, called 
upon the above individuals to surrender wp 
the villages of which they had possession. 
Now, how could Lord Macartney have 
done this? or, indeed, would he not have 
been ashamed to do so? would he not have 
altogether declined to ask these persons to 
give up a certain present security, by 
which they must be precluded from all 
possible chance of payment, for twelve or 
thirteen years—a payment which even 
then could depend upon a recommendation 
from Lord Macartney to the Court of Di- 
rectors at home, unless Lord Macartney 
had been perfectly satisfied that this was a 
mortgage which could mot stand? Mr. 
Hodges, and those with whom he acted, 
did not object to give up the district vil- 
lages ; and the fact of their so acquiescing 
in the call made upon them, proved that 
they were glad to have the opportunity 
even such an opportunity as that com- 
prised in Lerd Macartney’s recommend- 
ation of their case to the Court of 
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obtaining some valuable consideration in 
lieu of this mortgage, which they well 
knew to be of no value whatever. All that 
my Lord Macartney did was, to say, that 
he would recommend these claims to the 
notice of the Court of Directors; and he 
(Lord Ellenborough) would maintain, that 
such undertaking on his part, was the only 
ground on which they could claim at all; 
a ground which could confer on them no 
legal right whatever. It was clear that 
the Zemindar could not then have fulfilled 
his engagements, and that the Company 
could not now be called upon to do so for 
him, and to say that, while upon the 
showing of this Bill, these loans were made, 
the better to enable the Zemindar to pay 
the tribute and Peecush, due from the 
said Zemindar tothe Company—though, at 
the same time, they enabled him to perse- 
vere in a course of extravagance, ruinous 
to himself, and seriously injurious to the 
interests of the country and the Company 
—the latter could be required to defray 
improvident loans contracted by other 
parties, avowedly for such objects as these : 
to say this, was to affirm a principle, which 
never could, nor would be established in 
any court of justice. It was contended, 
that if this Bill of relief was not passed, 
there was no remedy at law, or in equity, 
for the parties interested in it; and that, 
therefore, these claimants, or their repre- 
sentatives, were to come upon the Com- 
pany. They had, however, no claim at 
law, and, therefore, could not come upon 
the Court of Directors ; for, although 
Lord Macartney recommended their claims 
to the consideration of the government of 
India, it was clear that these persons had 
betrayed their trust to that government, 
by making these loans in contravention of 
a positive order from the Court of Di- 
rectors. It was also said, that this claim 
ought to be discharged by the Court of 
Directors, in their political capacity, out of 
the territorial revenues of India. But he 
must observe, that, even were this a just 
claim, which it was not, he did not think 
that it could be so paid; because, at the 
times these loans were contracted, the ter- 
ritorial revenue of India were indivisible ; 
and, even up to this moment, the home 
bond debt had never been assigned, in its 
due propertion to territory and to com- 
merce. ‘The proposition of 1813 had never, 
or only very partially, been carried into 
effect; and, therefore, he could net see 
what claim Mr. Hodges, or his represent- 
ative, could have on the Company, in their 
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political capacity, when, in point of fact, 
their political and commercial capacity 
were one and the same. Consistent with 
his duty, he had suggested such objections 
as occurred to him on the face of the Bill, 
not having thought it right to enter fur- 
ther than was necessary into, or take ad- 
vantage of, the circumstances which were 
: detailed in the documents produced in an- 
other place; and, in his opinion, it was 
the duty of that House to reject this Bill. 
He would not enter into a discussion upon 
the public inexpediency of so doing, be- 
cause he was sure that justice would be 
done in the case. If a claim like this was 
to be sanctioned by the Legislature, many 
months would not elapse before similar 
claims would come before them. This 
claim was made in respect of loans entered 
into half a century ago—loans made by 
members of the local Indian government to 
a tributary of that very government—not 
only for the purpose of enabling him to 
pay his tribute—but to assist him in pur- 
suing a course of extravagance which ap- 
- peared, upon the showing of the claimants 
themselves, who made the loans, to have 
been ruinous to himself, and seriously 
injurious to the interests of the East- 
- India Company ; and yet, after the lapse 
of half a century only, this claim was 
‘brought forward—not against the indi- 
‘vidual who contracted the debt — but 
against the Supreme government of India; 
and it was made on behalf of the repre- 
sentative of that very servant who betrayed 
his trust by advancing such monies, con- 
trary to the express orders of the govern- 
ment he served, by which he was prohibited 
from engaging in transactions like that in 
respect of which indemnity was now de- 
manded at the hands of their Lordships. 
- He would only move, that the word “now” 
be struck out of the Motion, for the pur- 
pose of inserting these words “ this day 
six months.” 

Lord -Wharncliffe feared that an ex- 
amination of the evidence into which their 
Lordships ought to go, would make it ap- 
parent that the party complaining in this 
‘case had really no other remedy than 
that which Parliament could afford. The 
loan that had been brought under their 
‘ consideration was transacted before any 
express order to the:contrary had been 
made by the East-India Company. The 
prohibitory order was not issued until long 
‘ after 1773, in which year the transaction 
now under discussion occurred. It was in 


1767 that the transfer to Mr. Hodges took 
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place ; and it was not till 1777 that the 
order to prevent the advance of money to 
the Zemindars was made. He was aware 
it had been said, that this bond was not 
executed till the year 1779, certainly the 
general bond was not executed till that 
year, but separate and distinct bonds were 
executed for the several portions of the 
debt ; and, in that year, those bonds were 
all delivered up to be cancelled, and the 
general bond was executed. He would 
readily admit that there was a great deal 
in what had been said by his noble friend 
near him ; but he thought the whole value 
of it would depend upon that which his 
noble friend seemed unwilling to agree to, 
namely, the proposition of that House 
going into Committee on the Bill. In 
Committee, they should have the means, 
not only of discussing the whole matter in 
detail, but also of estimating the grounds 
of those reasonings which they had just 
heard from his noble friend. This was 
really a question which their Lordships 
could only determine by hearing evidence ; 
and, when that evidence had been heard, 
he could assure his noble friend that he 
would be ready to throw out the Bill, if 
such evidence should supply him with the 
means of making out a good case. An- 
other ground in favour of hearing evidence 
was derived from what had been said about 
Lord Macartney, for there did seem no 
other mode of arriving at a just conclusion 
upon his conduct, or, indeed, on any thing 
relating to the matter, without weighing 
and sifting the facts. Upon these grounds 
he must ask their Lordships to go into 
Committee. 

The Duke of Wellington said, there was 
one point which had not yet been referred 
to, and which the House ought to decide, or 
have decided, before they proceeded further: 
itwasthis. Had, or had not, the complain- 
ant in this matter a remedy at law, or in 
equity, without coming to the Legislature ? 
Suppose that this was a debt, and that the 
party complaining had a remedy in the 
courts of the Company in India ; neither 
under that, nor under the opposite view of 
the question, ought the House to read this 
Bill a second time. The urging them to 
do so was calling on them to legislate 
without sufficient information. 

Lord Ellenborough wished to call their 
Lordships’ attention to this fact, that, so 
far back as the year 1714, orders were 
issued against the negotiations of loans of 
any kind with the Zemindars. 

The Lord Chancellor said, their Lords 
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ships might probably expect that he should 
give an opinion upon the question which 
had been raised, as to the existence of a 
remedy either at law or in equity. He 
did not think there was any occasion for 
coming to a decision on that point at pre- 
sent, nor did he conceive it to be quite 
practicable until the evidence was before the 
-House, which it could not be, unless their 
Lordships consented to go into Committee ; 
and he was the more unwilling to pro- 
nounce an opinion, because, owing to the 
noise which prevailed in the House at the 
time, or to some other cause, he had not 
clearly comprehended the earlier portion of 
the argument which had just been ad- 
dressed to their Lordships ; but he wished 
it, at the same time, to be understood, 
that this was not owing to any want of 
care or exertion on the part of the learned 
Gentleman who addressed their Lordships. 
He fully concurred in the importance 
which had been attached to this question, 
and was, therefore, the more anxious that 
the statement of facts should be verified, if 
possible, and that the false portion of it, if 
any, should be altogether excluded from 
their Lordships’ consideration ; for, until 
they had brought the matter to that con- 
dition, the argument upon it could not be 
otherwise than unprofitable. He himself 
very much doubted that there was, in this 
case, a remedy at law or in equity, but on 
that point, for the reason he had already 
given, he felt indisposed to pronounce any 
decided opinion: however, assuming that 
such a remedy did exist, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that it would now be hardly 
possible to work it out, for the difficulties 
which would present themselves at every 
step must prove insuperable. — Besides, 
so far as he did hear the argument of the 
learned Gentleman, he understood him to 
contend that no such remedy existed. He 
did not mean to assert, that its non-exist- 
ence should determine their Lordships to 
pass this Bill, in the absence of other rea- 
sons, but he conceived that that non- exist- 
ence was to be asumed from the facts that 
application had been made to this House 
to pass such a Bill ; for applications of that 
nature were never made until the parties 
interested were prepared to admit—nay, 
to contend—that the law was silent or in- 
sufficient, 

Their Lordships divided : Contents 20 ; 
Not-contents 6—Majority 14. 

Bill read a second time. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 20, 1832. 


Minutss.] Bills brought in. By Mr. Alderman Huenes 
HuGueEs, to explain and amend the Act 4 George 4th, 
enabling Courts to abstain from pronouncing Sentence of 
Death in certain Capital Felonies, so far as the City of Lon- 
don was concerned:—By Mr. RutHVEN, to Repeal certain 
Acts of the Irish Parliament which imposed Penalties upon 
Catholic Clergymen celebrating particular sorts of Mar- 
riages therein specified :—By Mr. WEYLAND, to authorize 
letting out Land in small Allotments for the use of In- 
dustrious Cottagers. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Lord M:iton, of the 
quantity of Wheat, Barley, Oats, Beans, and Flour, Im- 
ported from Foreign Countries and the Colonies,’ distin- 
guishig each from the 5th of January, 1820, to the 5th 
January, 1832, inclusive:—On the Motion of Mr. ADAM 
Dunpas, of the quantity of Foreign Wine Imported for 
Home Consumption with the Amount of Duty paid, dis- 
tinguishing the Rate of Duty, and the Amount of the 
different kinds of Wine, for the year ending the 5th of 
January, 18352. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. GRANVILLE Rypkr, from the 
Inhabitants of Hemel, Hampstead; and by Lord Mitton, 
from the Inhabitants of Pudsey, in favour of the Factories 
Regulation Bill:—By Mr. Western, from the Manu- 
facturers of Silk and others in Essex; of Weavers and 
Persons employed in such Factories at Braintree, Bocking, 
Halstead, and Watford, against the said Bill:—-By Mr. 
Suaw, from the Parishioners of the Wardenship of Gal- 
way, for the Repeal or Modification of the Stamp Duty 
payable upon the admission of Freemen to Corporations : 
—By Lord MiLTon, from the Guild of Watchmakers, Gal- 
way; and by Mr. Hunt, from the Catholics of Nunn 
Island, Galway, for a Provision in the Irish Reform Bill, 
for the peculiar Franchise of that place:—By Captain 
BERKELEY, from Artizans at Cheltenham, fcr aid to emi- 
grate to Canada:—By Mr. Hopeson, from the Owners of 
Real Property in Hexham, and the Solicitors of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and Gateshead, against the General Registry 
Bill; and from the Churchwardens and Overseers of South 
Shields, complaining of mis-statements with regard to the 
Population of those places:—By Mr. Mounr, from the 
Licensed Victuallers of the Isle of Wight, for Relief from 
Liability to make Restitution for the Loss of Property by 
their Guests:—By Mr. WI ks, from certain Friendly 
Societies, for Repeal of the Act i0 George 4th, respecting 
the Enrolment of such Societies:—By Colonel Grant, 
from the Freeholders and other Inhabitants of the County 
of Elgin, against the Malt Drawback Bill :—By Mr. Dixon, 
from certain Members of the Glasgow Political Union, in 
favour of the Scotch Reform BIll. 


State oF IrELAND.] Mr. Shaw pre- 
sented a Petition from the resident No- 
bility, Gentry, and Magistrates of the 
county of Cork, imploring the most serious 
attention of the House to the efforts made 
to dissolve the Union between England 
and Ireland. The petitioners also alluded 
to the Reform Bill, and expressed their 
deep regret at the want of firmness dis- 
played by his’ Majesty’s Ministers, in 
yielding to the arbitrary demands of a 
factious and discontented mob; and they 
concluded by entreating the House, by 
strong measures, if necessary, to check 
the revolutionary and disloyal feeling 
which they regretted to observe so preva- 
lent in Ireland. 

Mr. Henry Grattan denied that the 
people of Ireland were inclined either to 
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revolution or disloyalty. 
little of the state of that country, and it 


would be much better if he attended to his 
judicial duties, as Recorder of Dublin, 


rather than attempt to perform the duties | 


of a party Member of Parliament, to the 
neglect of them. 

Mr. Lefroy said, he would prefer the 
testimony of the Lord Lieutenants of 
several of the Itish counties to that of the 


hon. Member to confirm the prayer of | 
From the statements of | 


the petition. 
these authorities, it appeared that the 
counties of Westmeath, Kilkenny, and 
Cork were almost under the dominion of 
a lawless and ferocious mob. The Pro- 
testants in those counties were, at the pre- 
sent moment, in actual danger of their 
lives and properties, and it was notorious 
that the course of justice was wholly in- 
terrupted. 

Mr. Shaw said, the word “ disloyalty” 
was not his, he found it in the petition, 
but he had no hesitation in adopting it, 
and he was prepared to defend the pro- 
ptiety of its application to the state of 
Ireland. With regard to the manner in 
which he performed his judicial duties, 
and his duties in that House, he did not 
hold himself accountable to the hon. and 
learned Member, but if the hon. and 
learned Member had any charge to bring 
against him in his former capacity, he was 
ob to meet it. As to his duty as a 
Member of Parliament, he of course per- 
formed it as he himself and his constitu- 
ents thought proper. 

Petition to be printed. 


Stamp Orrice Prosrcutions.| Mr. 
Hume wished to call the attention of an 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite to 
the fact, that prosecutions were, at the pre- 
sent moment, going forward against cer- 
tain vendors of cheap publications under 
the Six Acts. He wished to know whe- 
ther the Attorney General was aware of 
the fact ? 

The Attorney General could not deny 
that he was aware of the circumstance, 
for he saw it stated in the public prints. 
Those matters were generally left in the 
hands of the Commissioners of Stamps. 
He had not been consulted on the sub- 
ject, and he believed it was not usual for 
the law officers of the Crown to interfere. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham thought that the 
stamps on newspapers, as now imposed, 


{COMMONS} 


He believed the | 
hon. and learned Gentleman ktiew very | 
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were eminently useful in their effects, as 
newspapers were thus placed under the 
control of men of wealth and character, 
who, for their own sakes, would conduct 
them in a more respectable manner than 
was likely to be the result of a pauper 
management. 


Cast oF Russety.] Mr. Hunt, seeing 
the hon. the Secretary of State in his 
place, begged to ask him, if he had seen in 
the papers an account of the conviction of 
a person of the name of Russell, the gaoler 
of Huntingdon, for murder? He was 
sentenced on Friday, and, in such cases, 
it was usual that the criminal should be 
executed on the following Monday. He 
understood that the execution had not 
taken place. 

Mr. Lamb said, that a delay had 
taken place, but he could not tell the hon. 
Gentleman what would be the result of it. 

The Attorney General observed, that 
the prisoner was found guilty, as acces- 
sory, before the fact, to the death of a fe- 
male who had murdered herself. There 
were doubts whether, under these circum- 
stances, the indictment was correct, aid a 
gentleman at the Bar had come up to 
town to suggest those doubts, and have 
the case considered. It was on that ac- 
count that the delay had occurred. 


PartiaMentary Rerorm—BiItt For 
Encranp — Tuirp Reapine — Ap- 
JouRNED Desatr.] Mr. Trevor moved 
the Order of the Day for the resumption 
of the debate on the Reform Bill. 

On the Order being read, 

Mr. Trevor said, that it was not 
with the slightest hope of being able to 
say any thing new on the question before 
the House, or of making one observation 
deserving of the attention of either side of 
the House, that he ventured at that mo- 
ment to offer any observations on the 
important question that was in that House 
approaching its termination; but he con- 
ceived that he should be discharging his 
duty neither to his constituents, nor to 
those hon. Gentlemen who joined with 
him in opposition to the proposed measure, 
whose talents and patriotic exertions, al- 
though defeated by a packed majority, 
would always entitle them to the thanks of 
the well-wishers of the Constitution, and 
the supporters of good order, if he did not 
on that, the last, occasion that the mea- 
sure might be before them, raise his hum- 
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ble voice against it. The present was the 
second measure which had been proposed 
on the subject of Reform to that House ; 
but, although it differed from the former 
Bill, and although that difference was, he 
must admit, as far as it went, an improve- 
ment, he looked upon its tendency to sub- 
vert the settled institutions of the country 
as little, if at all, diminished. It was full 
of errors and anomalies, which rendered 
the adoption of it most dangerous. It 
was not his intention then, however, to de- 
tain the House by entering into a length- 
ened discussion of its numerous details, or 
to point out how, in several instances, its 
provisions contradicted those principles on 
which it was professed to be introduced. 
He would not trouble the House by en- 
deavouring to discover on what principle 
it was that Representation was to be given 
in the one instance, to the manufacturing 
importance of Birmingham, and, in the 
second place, to the water-drinking and 
sea-bathing interests of Brighton and 
Cheltenham. It was impossible for him 
to comprehend why Representation was 
given to places of resort for fashionable 
loungers, and the rising sea ports of the 
kingdom were denied them. It would be 
useless, then, to discuss such parts of the 
Bill; but he found it impossible to pass 
over without comment the manner in 
which it was proposed to treat the existing 
rights of individuals—rights which, he 
begged to remark, had been long sanc- 
tioned by time, law, and justice. By that 
destruction of an ancient right, the Legis- 
lature was setting a precedent, as fearful 
as it was irresistible. It was upholding 
popular delusion, sanctioning the levelling 
doctrines of the day, and promoting that 
love of change which led to the fever of 
revolution. Many and various as were 
his objections to the Bill, the course which 
it proposed to adopt respecting ancient 
rights formed the most prominent and the 
most insuperable. And what was the be- 
nefit which this sacrifice was to give to the 
people of England ? 
son to expect that their condition would 
be rendered settled and permanent by 
such a measure? Was it, he begged to 


ask, possible that any man in his senses | 


could expect the Bill to be a final destruc- 
tion of those evils under which it was al- 
leged the country, as regarded its repre- 
sentation, suffered ? 


stepping-stone to greater and more im- 


What had the hon, 


portant changes? 


{Manca 20} 


Had they any rea- | 


Was it not rather a | 
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Member for Preston, to the candour of 
whose conduct during the whole of the 
question great credit was due, over and 
over again told the House? Why, that 
the people would not be satisfied by 
the measure which his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters had introduced, for that they 
looked to the enactment of the Ballot, 
Annual Parliaments, and Universal Suf- 
rage, as the sole means of securing for 
them perfect and adequate represent- 
ation. Had not the hon. Member for 
Preston frequently told the House that he, 
as one of the people, only supported the 
measure, because he could, by its meatis, 
obtain one of a more extended and more 
sweeping nature? The same language 
had been held by the hon. Member for 
Middlesex. Experience, he thought, ought 
to have pointed out the danger of conced- 
ing to a cry for popular reformation ; and, 
if the House was permitted to look to fu- 
ture probable consequences of concession 
to popular clamour on the present occa- 
sion, it was impossible to view with any 
other feeling than that of alarm the re- 
sults which might attend the delegation 
of the power of electing Representatives to 
persons who were absolutely incapable of 
making a proper use of such a privilege. 
Let that Bill pass, and the House of 
Commons would cease to be the Re- 
presentatives of the respectable house- 
holders of the country, and would be- 
come the delegates of the mob, bound 
to execute their most dangerous orders, 
and be the ministers of their most furious 
passions. It was important to remem- 
ber, that, to their clamour, the coun- 
try was indebted for the crisis to which it 
was then fast hastening. Could it be 
said that the measure met with the ap- 
probation of those who represented the 
intelligence and respectability of the coun- 
try? Could it be asserted for a moment 
that the landowners and the gentry of 
England were favourable to it? Did not 
most of those who approved of the general 
principle of Reform, and who adimitted 
that some degree of change was requisite, 
recoil with alarm from the precipice which 
this Bill opened to their view? To whom, 
then, was this crisis attributable, but to 
the mob, and to those who had engen- 
dered in the minds of the unthinking and 
illiterate people hopes of an Utopian cha- 
racter. But, above all, it was attributable 
to the effects of that licentious and revolu- 
tionary Press, which dared not only to dic- 
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tate to that and the other House of Parlia- 
ment the course which ought to be pur- 
sued in respect to the measure, but to 
threaten with the thunder of popular ven- 
*geance such Members of either Legislature 
as thought proper to dissent from the 
course which the Press chose to lay down. 
It was said, that the result of the late elec- 
tions, and of public meetings, was a suffi- 
cient indication of the general feeling of 
the people being in favour of the measure. 
This he denied. With respect to the ge- 
neral election, he asserted that it offered 
no indication of the feelings of the people. 
‘He would even go so far as to assert that 
the calm sentiments of the people on the 
Reform Bill had never been sounded by 
the elections. There was a great differ- 
ence between taking the sense of the peo- 
ple at a time when their passions were ex- 
cited, and ata period when they were in 
possession of their sober senses. The 
Members on this side of the House were 
charged with not attending public meet- 
ings, and boldly avowing their opinions on 
the subject of Reform. Where would 
have been the good in doing so under the 
excited state of the public feelings ? 


what avail would arguments be against 


brickbats and bludgeons? There might 
be defects in the present system of Repre- 
sentation, for no human institution was 
perfect ; but, under that system, censured 
‘as it was, the country had arrived at a 
pitch of power and property unparalleled 
in the history of the world. They should 
consider seriously whether it was con- 
sistent, he would not say with the pros- 
‘perity, but with the safety of the country 
to enter upon so novel an experiment. 
He should be happy to find that the 
fears he entertained of the dangers likely 
to result from the measure might be 
falsified, but the more he reflected upon 
the subject the more he was confirmed in 
those fears and convinced of the danger. 
He fully concurred in the observation of 
the hon. member for Rye, who said there 
was danger in refusing the Bill, and dan- 
ger in granting it, but of the two he pre- 
ferred the danger of refusal. The imme- 
diate danger of refusal, he believed to be 
much less than was represented ; but ad- 
mitting it to the fullest extent, he felt 
convinced that the ultimate’ dangers of 
consenting to such a medsure more than 
counterbalanced it. Conéession to popu- 
lar clamour never answefed the end for 


which it was designed, py looked to 


Of | 
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this measure as the great panacea for all 
the evils, real or imaginary, which the 
country laboured under; but he had no 
doubt that in no very long time after it 
was passed, they would confess their error 
when they saw, too late, that in place of 
prosperity and content, it produced only 
anarchy and confusion. He might incur 
the charge of presumption in thus urging 
observations upon the House which had 
been so frequently advanced before, but 
in a crisis like the present he could not 
reconcile it to his sense of public duty to 
give a silent vote upon a question like this. 
He was sent there by a large and respect- 
able body of constituents. Many of them 
were friendly to a principle of Reform, 

but not to so sweeping a measure as this. 
He felt assured that it must give rise to a 
continual war of beggary against property, 
of ignorance against intelligence, of num- 
bers against respectability, and to a perpe- 
tual change of established institutions for 
untried novelties.. Under such a system, all 
who had the real and permanent good of 
their country at heart must tremble for 
its future state. However long established 
its institutions, and however beneficial 
they might have been found in their oper- 
ation, this Bill would sweep the whole 
of them away. He did not oppose the 
Bill so much on account of its anomalies, 
its inconveniences, and gross and absurd 
inconsistencies, as on account of its being 
a measure calculated to lead on to a state 
of anarchy, confusion, and ruin, and to 
inflict the most serious evils upon all 
classess of society, from the peasant in his 
cottage to the king on his throne. These 
were the opinions he conscientiously en- 
tertained. God grant, however, that the 
event might prove them to be erroneous. 
The system of legislating in these days 
would seem to imply an opinion that hu- 
man nature was endowed with perfectibi- 
lity. Nothing could be more erroneous. 
Legislation was concerned, not with the 
perfections, but the imperfections of human 
nature, and it was the business of the Le- 
gislature to devise remedies for these im- 
perfections. It was vain to hope that any 
thing human could be perfect. How were 
they, after this measure was passed, to 
check the progress of reckless innova- 
tion? This was the question they ought 
to put to themselves. It was not his bu- 
siness to answer, it was the business of 
those who brought the measure forward, 
and with them let the blame rest of all the 
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evils that might follow from it. Let it not , 
be forgotten that he, and those with whom | 
he had the honour of acting upon this oc- . 
casion, warned the House and the country | 
of the brink of ruin towards which they 
were advancing. It was popular outcry, | 
and popular outcry only, goaded on by a | 
revolutionary Press, that gave birth to and | 
urged forward this measure. For his part | 
he would never, by any vote in that | 
House, give his sanction, however humble | 
it might be, to the cause of revolution. | 
If he was in error upon this subject it was | 
a consolation to him that he erred with | 
the most able, the most eloquent, the most | 
experienced statesmen who ever adorned | 
that House. Would that the shades of 
these great men could appear! Even 
they would want words to describe their 
feelings on hearing such a measure pro- 
pounded. If that great man whose pro- 
phetic warnings of the consequences of 
the French Revolution were so wonder- 
fully verified, if he could now re-appear 
amongst them, and see what was in pro- 
gress through that House, his astonish- 
ment would be inexpressible. If this Bill 
should pass into a law, and not produce 
the evils he apprehended, he would be the 
first to acknowledge his error and rejoice 
that he had been mistaken. He feared it 
was the forerunner of the overthrow of 
property, of public faith, of the Establish- 
ed Church, and last, though not least, of 
the Monarchy itself. He was, therefore, 
determined to oppose it to the last, even 
though by so doing he might lose the con- 
fidence of those by whom he had the ho- 
nour of being returned to that House, and 
he did so because he feared it would lead 
to as bloody and fearful a revolution as 
ever blotted the annals of the country. 
Mr. Schonswar said, that in the ex- 
hausted state of the question before the 
House, he would compress the observa- 
tions he intended to make into a very 
brief space. Hon. Gentlemen talked of 
the danger that would follow the passing 
of the Bill; for his own part he was of 
opinion that the danger lay on the other 
side, namely, in refusing to pass it, and 
interposing themselves between the general 
sense of the people of England and this 
great measure, to which they looked as the 
means of allaying their uneasiness, and 
dissipating their anxieties. In his opinion, 
the debates on this question had gone too 
much into the question of legal antiquity, 
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for every moment that any improvement 
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was suggested, the: question was asked, 
“‘ And would you really destroy all the in- 
stitutions. of. your forefathers?” Now, 
for himself, he was willing to pay every 


| respect to those great men who had pre- 


ceded the present age; and he was also 
willing to admit, that according to the 
knowledge which they possessed, and the 
necessities of their times, their forefathers 
had adopted a wise and admirable course. 
But what had those men in common with 
the present generation? They lived in 
the same country, to be sure; and they 
spoke something like the same language ; 
and they had even gone the length of 
laying the first stones of a very useful and 
praiseworthy Constitution; but, merciful 
Heaven ! what a superstructure had been 
raised on that foundation since their days! 
What much better matters had the present 
generation an opportunity of contem- 
plating! It might, therefore, do very well 
for lawyers or antiquaries to fix their 
whole attention on the events and the doc- 
trines of by-gone ages; but for the Bri- 
tish House of Commons, the true legisla- 
tive lesson should be found in the passing 
events of our own time, and not in the 
records of days that were passed. If 
they wanted to have a proper idea of the 
condition and the necessities fof present 
England, let them look at her dense popu- 
Jation—let them look at her commerce, 
her manufactures, and her ships! Let 
them look at the industry and the intelli- 
gence of her population—a population 
which had within it all the elements of 
good and evil! Let them, he said, look 
at all these things; and then let them re- 
member that it was not for the ancient in- 
habitants of the land, but for the present 
people of England, that they were called 
upon to perform the delicate and difficult 
task of framing a Constitution—a Con- 
stitution which he was sure (if this Bill 
were the model) would bea good one, and 
which he hoped would be a permanent 
one. In order to make hon. Gentlemen 
fully appreciate this argument, he would 
just request them to remember what the 
people of England had been only twenty 
years ago, and what they were now. They 
looked at the population returns, and they 
were astonished to see the increase of 
numbers that had taken place within the 
last twenty years; but how much greater 
an increase had taken place in_ intelli- 
gence? That increase had been going on 
with a tenfold rapidity. If any one 
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doubted it, let him look at the domestic 
arrangements of the people —at their con- 
versation—at the improvements of their 
manufactures and the helps to their indus- 
try—at the letters they wrote—at their 
power of comprehending difficult and sci- 
entific subjects; and then let him who had 
investigated all these points say, if he 
could, that the old Constitution, which 
had done well enough for our former state 
of ignorance, was sufficiently enlightened 
for the present people of England. The 
Bill, however, had, in fact, been scrutinized 
everywhere, and in everyway; and he, 
therefore, certainly was not a little asto- 
nished to hear hon. Gentlemen get up in 
that House and doubt whether it possessed 
the good will and confidence of the people 
of England. To show that it did, it was 
only necessary to appeal to the result of 
the late general election; and, before hon. 
Members doubted that criterion, let them 
calculate the number of constituents who 
had returned the Opposition Members to 
Parliament, and the number of constitu- 
ents who had returned the Reform Mem- 
bers to Parliament, and then say, if they 
could, that the result of that election was 
not pretty nearly a unanimous polling of | 
the voters of Great Britain in favour of 
this Ministerial measure. That the Bill 
‘must pass through that House no man 
could doubt. But the great question was | 
—what would be its fateelsewhere? He, | 
however, for himself, would say, that his 

‘own mental answer to that question 
was one of hope, and not of des- 
pair, and at all events he would assert 
this—that if the Bill should be rejected, 
or sent back to the House of Commons so | 
mangled and mutilated as to be almost as | 
bad as a rejection, there would be the real 
danger; and not, as the hon. Gentleman 
who had preceded him seemed to think, | 
from its passing in its present shape into a 
law. 

Sir John Brydges. Having never missed 
one day attending the Committee on this 
Bill during its progress through the House, 
and having seldom trespassed on its time, 
I feel, at this eleventh hour, I may make a 
few observations, as it is probable this may 
be the last opportunity I may have. The 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, remarked, upon the former Reform 
Bill, that no Committee had ever before 
been so procrastinated. He may be in- 
clined, perhaps, to make a similar obser- 
vation upon the Committee of the Bill 
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which is now moved to be read a third 
time. Aware of the noble Lord’s remark- 
able courtesy throughout the progress of 
this Bill, I feel satisfied he will not charge 
the hon. Members on this side of the 
House with useless and vexatious delay. 
If there has been procrastination, it is ob- 
vious this has arisen from a Bill having 
been introduced of so complicated, so con- 
tradictory, and so heterogeneous a nature 
as I am confident, has not a parallel in the 
annals of Parliament. If those with whom 
I sit have delayed this measure, the noble 
Lord and those who sit around him should 
feel grateful to us rather than be disposed 
to blame us, for if they with a breath- 
less haste had passed this Bill with- 
out sufficiently sifting its details, they 
never would have profited by those amend- 
ments which have been proposed by this 
side of the House, and adopted by his 
Majesty’s Ministers. Sir, the present Bill 
is so full of anomalies, that I do not hesi- 
tate to declare they are more numerous, 
more glaring, and more inconsistent, than 
any that exist in our present scheme of re- 
presentation. What, therefore, do we 
gain by the change proposed? I think 
nothing; it isa change, but no amend- 
ment. But canany one believe that, par- 
tial and contradictory as are many of the 
clauses of disfranchisement and enfran- 
chisement, in consequence of incorrect re- 
turns, and different principles of action 
having been adopted, that should this 
Bill pass into a law, which God forbid, 
can any one, I say, believe that it ever can 
produce a fair and equal Répresentation 
of the people in Parliament? I am con- 
fident it never can. But, Sir, what it will 
produce no one can shut his eyes to. 
Scarcely a night passes but, upon some 
objectionable motions being rejected, the 
supporters of them do not hesitate, under 
defeat, to express their consolation that a 
Reformed Parliament will, ata future time, 
give them that which they are now denied. 
Yes, Sir, the noble Lords and those hon. 
Members of the present Government who 
sit around them will live to learn, when it 
is too late, that a Reformed Parliament, 
such as they are now desirous of, will over- 
power them, and will not submit to their 
dictation, but will take the reins into their 
own hands; and when in power it will 
kick down the ladder by which it has as- 
cended ; and it will ungratefully turn upon 
those who, by their measures, have raised 
these new senators to an eminence which 
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neither birth, education, nor habits of 
life have qualified them to occupy. Set 
a beggar on horseback, and we know what 
will be his career, Sir, I dare not say, I 
can flatter myself that this measure will be 
rejected in this House, after what I have 
witnessed during its progress to this stage, 
but I do confidently rely upon the high 
honour and integrity of another branch of 
the Legislature that, as this measure is in 
effect the same in principle as the former 
one, it will not stultify its votes given upon 
that occasion, but, nobly despising all cla- 
mour and unworthy intimidation, it will, 
in its wisdom, without hesitation, reject a 
measure which, in my conscience, I am 
satisfied will, if passed into a law, cause 
‘the sun of England to set for ever. Sir, 
with these feelings, I cordially support 
the amendment of the noble Lord. 

Mr. Offiey said, he had heard nothing 
which had the semblance of an argument 
against the Bill. He hoped this would be 
the last debate they should hear upon the 
subject. He was only anxious to rescue 
his constituents from a sweeping charge of 
future misconduct, which had been made 
by some hon. Gentlemen against the peo- 
ple of England. It was said, that the 

tate would be brought into immediate 
danger, if the Bill passed, in consequence 
of the increased demands of the disaffected. 
He must deny that such delusions pre- 
vailed in the district with which he was 
acquainted. Delusion was sent abroad, 
not, however, by the friends, but the insidi- 
‘ous enemies of the measure. The people 
‘knew and were convinced, that this mea- 
sure of Reform must be progressive. They 
looked to beneficial results from it in 
every department of the State. They must 
know little of the people who thought 
they were influenced by visionary schemes, 
or were friendly to revolution, or ruin. 
The Bill was a sweeping measure in one 
sense, but he was under no apprehension 
that it would increase thé consequence of 
demagogues oragitators. The same mea- 
sure which gave the people just rights 
would sweep into the same insignificance 
the demagogue and the boroughmongers. 
Frequent allusions had been made to the 
French Revolution, but there was one cir- 
cumstance to which they did not advert, 
and that was, that in this country the ex- 
clusion of the people from their just rights 
had been long rankling in their breasts, as 
the privileges of the nobility had in the 
breasts of the French previous to the Re- 
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volution ; and to the protracted refusal of 
any amelioration in the condition of the 
people was to be attributed, in a great 
measure, that convulsion, which was at- 
tended with such frightful consequences. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, that he dis- 
liked the Bill very much, but did not 
consider himself justified, considering the 
circumstances of the country, in voting 
against its being sent upto the House of 
Lords. 

Mr. Pigott had heard with considerable 
surprise the assertion of the noble Pay- 
master of the Forces, that this Bill would 
give a preponderance to the agricultural 
interests in a reformed House of Parlia- 
ment. He was prepared to show, that 
the reverse was the fact. The arguments 
stated on the opposition side of the House 
had been, he admitted, very courteously 
debated by the noble Lords opposite ; but 
he denied that they had been answered. 
He was convinced, that by this Bill, the 
agricultural interest would be materially 
injured, and if the House would listen to 
him fora few minutes, he would endeavour 
to prove that position. It was alleged, 
that if sixty-eight Members were added to 
the towns, sixty-four were added to the 
counties, and that made the balance equa}; 
but he need not observe to the House that 
the addition of Members to the counties 
was only an apparent, not a real, addition 
of Members to the agricultural interest, 
for it had been completely shown that, 
whilst the Members for the new boroughs 
would be returned wholly by the manufac- 
turing interests, many of these assumed 
county Members would be returned by 
the freeholders of large towns. In fact, 
the number of boroughs swept away which 
were generally represented by gentlemen 
connected with the agricultural interest, 
would be equal to adding 100 Members to 
the towns. The principle of the Bill was 
to substitute real for virtual representation, 
and that principle must be carried into 
execution in all its details. As they were 
making a new distribution of Members, 
they were bound to see that all interests 
were equally and fairly treated. By the 
Bill, the agricultural interest, taking the 
Members for the counties as representing 
that interest, would send 158 Members,— 
ninety-four which it sent at present, and 
sixty-four which it was to receive under 
the Bill. The town interests, comprising, 
he admitted, all the other interests in the 
State, however, would send 336 Members, 
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271 remaining of the old system, and sixty- 
five being added. The town population, 
then, would be represented in proportion to 
the agricultural population as two to one. 
The Bill, as the test of the constituency, 
adopted the combined criterion of popula- 
tion and property. As regarded the first, 
the total population (according to the 
census of 1831) of those towns which 
were now represented, deducting the fifty- 
six disfranchised towns in schedule A, 

amounted to .. .. .. 2,861,000 

The amount of the total popula- 
tion of unrepresented towns, hav-~ 
ing more than 5,000 inhabitants 
according to a return on the Table 

Add for the population of the 
unrepresented towns under 5,000, 
and the Welsh towns, .. .. .. 


2,893,000 


1,250,000 


7,004,000 


or about seven millions. 

According to the census of 1831, the whole 
population of England and Wales amount- 
ed to about 14,000,000. If, therefore, 
they estimated the importance of the two 
great divisions of society by their numbers, 
they were entitled to an equal share in 
the Representation. The proportions con- 
nected with the other test—that of property 
—would be more difficult to fix precisely ; 
but, for all purposes of approximation, 
they had a valuable resource in the calcu- 
lations of Mr. Colquhoun. Thatgentleman 
estimated the value of the whole of the 
private property in England and Wales 
at 1,814,900,000/. ; the value of that aris- 
ing from land and agricultural stock, 
1,055,900,000/. ; of that arising from mines, 
canals, tolls, timber, specie in circulation, 
and not belonging strictly to county or 
towns 250,000,000/.; of every other spe- 
cies of property, dwelling-houses, manu- 
factures, foreign merchandise, shipping, 
fisheries, 509,000,000/. If property, there- 
fore, were taken to determine the weight in 
the Legislature to be given to these two 
interests, the Representatives of the coun- 
try ought to be to those of the towns as 
two to one, or precisely in the inverse ratio 
of the proportion given in the Reform 
Bill. He knew not by what rule Minis- 
ters had been guided in estimating the 
importance of these rival interests; but 
he trusted that he should not again hear 
it asserted, at least without proof, that 
the interests of agriculture had in this 
Bill, been sufficiently considered. If it 
was necessary, that the ancient system 
should cease to exist, those hon, Members 
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who had been returned: to that House by 
the agricultural interests should at least 
take care that in the new distribution of 
Members, that interest received a full 
measure of justice. If through negligence 
or party blindness they were led into a 
betrayal of their trust the consequences 
might be destructive to their constituents. 
This, he feared, wasno vague apprehension, 
for it was already openly asserted, that 
one of the first measures to be proposed to 
a reformed Parliament would be to esta- 
blish a free-trade in corn; in other words 
to ruin the whole existing race of land- 
owners and farmers, and on their downfall 
to exalt the trading interests. Other 
levelling principles would be sanctioned, 
the Church, primogeniture, and the heredi- 
tary nobility, would quickly follow the 
agricultural interest, and an entire new 
state of society must be the consequence. 
He must, in conclusion, apologise for 
having addressed the House, which he 
would not have done had there been a 
greater number of Members present, and 
more practised speakers than he was, 
ready to deliver their opinions. 

Colonel Torrens not having, during 
this Session, expressed his sentiments 
upon the great measure of Reform, trusted 
that the House would indulge him while 
he stated the reasons which induced him 
to give his most cordial support to the 
third reading of the Bill. He would not 
follow the hon. Member who had just sat 
down into any disquisition as to the man- 
ner in which the provisions of the Bill af- 
fected, in different proportions, the agri- 
cultural and commercial interests. He 
(Colonel Torrens) believed, that these in- 
terests were identical. He was persuaded 
that any measure which injured agriculture 
would equally injure manufactures and 
commerce, and every legal provision which 
was injurious to this branch of industry 
would be equally injurious to agriculture. 
This part of the question he would dismiss 
as altogether unimportant, and as having 
no bearing upon the great principle of 
Reform. He had considered the ob- 
jections to Reform, and particularly those 
which had been urged so elaborately in 
the Resolutions of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the late Secretary of the Admiralty. 
When he (Colonel Torrens) considered 
the zeal of that right hon. Member against 
Reform, his ability, and his great critical 
acumen, it was really surprising how few 
and how futile were the objections which 
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that right hon. Gentleman had been able 
to urge against the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman himself admitted, that his ob- 
jects were valueless, in as much as he failed 
consistently to apply them. He objected 
. that the principle of population was vio- 
lated, when Gosport and Croydon, with a 
population of 12,000 each, were not en- 
franchised; and yet, in mockery of his 
own objection, he himself violated the prin- 
ciple of population to an infinitely greater 
extent, by voting against the enfranchise- 
ment of the tower Hamlets containing 
a population of 300,000. The right hon. 
Gentleman objected that the Reform Bill 
did not enfranchise Trowbridge, Doncas- 
ter, Tunbridge, and Margate, with a popu- 
lation of 10,000 each; and yet, when the 
metropolitan districts were under consider- 
ation, he refused to enfranchise Maryle- 
bone and Finsbury, having each a popu- 
lation of upwards of 200,000. The right 
hon. Gentleman involved himself in other 
inconsistencies. He complained of the 
anomalies of the Reform Bill in not en- 
franchising Gosport and Kingston-upon- 
Thames, though paying assessed taxes to 
the amount of 2,000/.; and yet, in de- 
rision of himself, he objected to the en-. 
franchisement of Finsbury, paying assessed 
taxes to the amount of 200,000/. The 
right hon. Gentleman had so completely 
refuted by his votes, and set at nought 
by his conduct, his own objections, that 
he (Colonel Torrens) had a right to regard 
them as valueless. He would next direct 
his attention to the objections urged by 
the right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Tamworth, on the debate of the metropo- 
litan districts. The right hon. Baronet 
contended, that, in the metropolitan dis- 
tricts, the 10/. franchise was equivalent to 
universal suffrage, that it completely 
placed the power of deciding the elections 
in the hands of the working classes. The 
right hon. Baronet contended, that though 
the working classes ought to be represented 
somewhere, they ought to be represented 
in small boroughs, and not in the metro- 
polis. He totally dissented from that pro- 
position. The working classes of the 
metropolis were in a peculiar manner 
qualified to exercise the elective franchise 
in a beneficial manner. In a small bo- 
rough a working man could not be inde- 
pendent of his employer, because the 
number of employers were so few that 
there could be little competition, But in 
the metropolis the number of masters was 
VOL, XI. {sic 
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very great,and, therefore, the working man 
was not dependent upon the favour of any 
individual employer. The working classes 
in the metropolis were, beyond all com- 
parison, more independent than the same 
class in an inconsiderable town, and were, 
therefore, in a peculiar manner qualified to 
exercise the portion of the elective fran- 
chise which might be conferred upon the 
working class. It was frequently urged 
that there was no necessity to reform the 
Representation, because the existing sys- 
tem had worked well. But he would ask 
where it was that the measures of an un- 
reformed Parliament had worked well ? 
Was it in Ireland? Was it in the West 
Indies? Was it in the amount of the 
debt, of the taxes, or of the poor-rates ? 
Was it in the agricultural districts, where 
the rural population were serfs and helots 
on the soil? Was it inthe manufacturing 
towns, where the system of infant slavery 
prevailed? It was mockery and insult to 
say, that an unreformed. Parliament had 
worked well. Throughout all the depart- 
ments of the national interests it had 
worked ill, and if its operations were not 
speedily suspended, it would work destruc- 
tion. Another objection—an objection 
which had been repeated a thousand times, 
and presented under a thousand forms, 
was, that this extensive measure of Reform 
would lead to a democratic change ,amount- 
ing to Revolution. That objection had 
been urged with more or less force by every 
hon. Member who had spoken against the 
principle of the Bill. That objection was, 
indeed, the pivot upon which the whole 
opposition to Reform turned. He would 
undertake to show that this objection was 
groundless. He would undertake to show 
that those who contended that this mea- 
sure of Reform would lead to democratic 
change, inverted the natural order of 
events, and fell into the error of mistaking 
the effect for the cause. In the sequence 
of events Reform was the consequent, 
not the antecedent. It was not an effici- 
ent cause; it was a necessary effect. It 
would not produce the democratic change 
which was so much dreaded, because it 
had itself been produced by that democratic 
change which the progress of society had 
already completed. It was, therefore, er- 
roneous and illogical to consider this mea- 
sure as an original cause of change, when 
it was itself the effect of that great moral 
change which the power of knowledge 
Whoever 
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would attentively consider the progress of 
opinions, and the course of events, would 
arrive at the conclusion, that, before that 
measure was introduced, or even con- 
sidered, it had already become impossible 
any longer to govern this country by means 
of anomination Parliament. It was in vain 
for patrons and for nominees to lament or 
to resist the inevitable result. It was not 
for human institutions to be immutable— 
it was not for human power to be the same 
yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. So- 
ciety was essentially progressive. As our 
late colonies advanced in wealth and 
geet a change i1 the long-estab- 
ished relations between them and the 
mother country became inevitable. No 
one would now deny that the object of 
the Tory war, undertaken to avert this 
change, was unattainable. Had the 
Americans failed of success with a popu- 
lation of 3,000,000, they would in a few 
years have renewed the contest with a 
population of 6,000,000; and if again 
unsuccessful, they would now again have 
renewed the struggle with a population of 
12,000,000. No one would now deny 
that the defeat in the first instance was to 
England the least calamitous result in 
which this Tory struggle against change 
could have terminated. The lapse of half 
a century had had a most remarkable effect, 
not only in softening down, but in wholly 


eradicating, those arbitrary principles of 


Government upon which the war against 
American liberty was madly undertaken, 
and disgracefully pursued. It would now 
be deemed as rational in a King of Eng- 
land to repeat the attempt of Canute, to 
give law to the ocean, as to imitate the 
example of George 3rd, in endeavouring 
to fix systems of policy and forms of Go- 
vernment suitable to one stage of improve- 
ment, but inapplicable to a more advanced 
one. As nations improved in civilization 
instances were constantly occurring in which 
resistance to the progressive movement of 
society produced disastrous concession, 
without averting change. The resistance 
of the Tory party to the rising spirit of 
liberty in North America occasioned the 
most calamitous war in which this country 
ever wasengaged. Anda too pertinacious 
resistance of the same party to the nation’s 
demand for Reform, though it should even 
stay the popular movement, might yet ter- 
tinate in one of the most terrible revolu- 
tions which ever desolated the earth. But 
Surely it was-not too much to expect that 
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the intelligent leaders of the Tory party 
would be enabled to read the sign’ of the 
times. If history was philosophy, teaching 
by example, surely it was not too much 
to expect that the intelligent leaders of 
the Tory party would abandon, before it 
was too late, their unavailing resistance to 
Reform, as they had already renounced 
the obsolete principles of Government upon 
which the first American war was under- 
taken. An Eldon Tory of the highest 
water would now be free to confess that 
the progress of America to the rank of an 
independent nation could not have been 
prevented even by our success in that war. 
But surely it was not merely on the single 
question of coercing colonies advancing 
into nations, that the principle of blind 
and irrational resistance to inevitable 
change would be abandoned, Time, the 
despotic innovator, was working on the 
internal frame and functions of society a 
great but silent change, which no resist- 
ance could arrest, and to which existing 
institutions must conform, in order to be 
preserved. Wealth and knowledge were 
the elements of power. Now, the active 


members of the Tory party, the merely 
practical men engaged in public life, how- 


ever disinclined to speculate upon the 
progressive character of human society, 
must see and feel, from all that is passing 
around them, that the aggregate wealth 
and knowledge of the middle class now 
exceeds, in a constantly increasing pro- 
portion, the aggregate wealth and know- 
ledge of the upper orders. And though 
they should be wholly unaware of the 
latent working of events, and of the 
changing proportions in which the elements 
of power were distributed, yet they could 
not be insensible to the fact, that they 
encountered from the middle classes a 
more active competition than formerly, and 
that they were gradually losing that undis- 
puted lead in the country which they once 
possessed. The cause of the declining 
influence of their order they might not 
have traced, but of the existence of the 
effect they could not be unaware. The more 
intelligent Members of the Tory aristo« 
cracy, however —~those who combined 
speculative with practical ability—those 
who could philoséphize as well as act, 
they would not only perceive the effect, 
but comprehend the cause. They would 
be impressed with the conviction, that, in a 
country increasing in wealth, and advane- 
ing in knowledge, it was morally impossi« 
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ble to preserve the exclusive influence of 
an oligarchy from being gradually en- 
croached upon, and ultimately overborne, 
by the growing power of the community 
at large. They would not squander their 
strength in a hopeless struggle, nor con- 
tinue a game in which the chances against 
them were constantly increasing. Instead 
of holding themselves apart, as a distinct 
and separateorder, having interests different 
from, and opposed to, those of the com- 
munity, they would unite themselves with 
the people, and head the forward move- 
ments they no longer could resist. In this 
new sphere of action, their superior wealth, 
and their leisure for acquiring superior 
knowledge, would still secure to them 
important advantages, and they would 
continue to be the natural leaders of the 
country by ceasing to be a faction opposed 
to improvement. May such be the tran- 
quil, the honourable euthanasia of the Tory 
party! He should give his humble but 
most cordial support to the third reading 
of this Bill, wishing that it might, believ- 
ing that it must, become the law of the 
land. 

Mr. Mackinnon: In rising, Sir, on the 
present occasion, my intention is, to 
state to the House my reasons for dif- 
fering from the opinion of the Committee 
which has passed the several clauses of the 
Bill. I trust, in so doing, I may not be 
deemed guilty of presumption. There 
are so many Gentlemen here, whose 
talents and experience qualify them better 
than I am qualified to make any strictures 
on the several clauses of the Bill, that 
some excuse may be necessary to justify 
my rising to utter my sentiments on this 
momentous question. No hostility to a 
moderate Reform—that is, such Reform 
as will not endanger the Constitution—is 
entertained byme. I am not personally 
connected with any close boroughs in 
schedules A and B; and, as far as any 
interests of mine are concerned, it isa 
matter of perfect indifference to me whe- 
ther these Potoughs ate partially disfran- 
chised, or entirely swept away. So far, 
therefore, my opinion cannot be biased by 
interested motives or personal advantage ; 
nor have I any desire to create delay, or to 
make an opposition for the purpose of 
perplexing the framers of this Bill, which 
might, by some, be styled a factious oppo- 
sition. Every one, however, must agree, 
that, on a subject of such importance, 
the. greatest caution is necessary, and 
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the maturest deliberation given to the 
question that the nature of the subject 
will admit. 

I cannot here refrain from expressing 
my thanks to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for the mild and conciliatory 
conduct he has pursued throughout; and 
also for his readily adopting two motions 
of mine made last year on the subject of 
this Bill (the only two alterations of im- 
portance made)—one for adopting the 
census and taxation of 1831, instead of 
1821; and the other for allowing towns 
which were to obtain the elective franchise 
to appoint their own returning officers, in- 
stead of those officers being nominated by 
the Sheriff of the county. Sir, after the 
sentiments expressed in favour of some Re- 
form from John O’Groat’s house to the 
Land’s End—from the Giant’s Causeway 
to the Isle of Thanet—it is impossible to 
deny that some Reform is called for by 
the public opinion of the country, and 
that some change in the Representative 
system must take place. 

On this account it is that I have taken 
the present opportunity of stating my senti- 
ments, because I am not adverse to the 
principle of Reform, but to the particular 
clauses of this Bill, which, by destroying 
the equipoise between the three constituent 
parts of the Legislature, must destroy the 
Constitution. I shall endeavour to avoid 
the arguments that have so often been 
repeated against the principle of this mea- 
sure of Reform, which at this time would 
prove 

“ Tedious as a twice-told tale, 

Vexing the ears of drowsy men 3” 
and I shall endeavour to bring forward, if 
possible, some fresh arguments on the de- 
tails of the Bill. 

On taking a retrospective view of the 
Representative history of this country, and 
looking at the period which preceded the 
Union of England with Scotland, it ap- 
pears that the number of Members for 
England and Wales was 513. From the 
period of the Union with Scotland to the 
present hour, the wealth and the popula- 
tion of this portion of the empire (England. 
and Wales) has increased in an extraor- 
dinary manner. ‘To enter into any details 
or statistical accounts would be useless : 
the fact cannot be denied, and I shall 
state it generally, to illustrate my argu- 
ment. 

The population has increased nearly 
three-fold; and the amount of wealth and 
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of capital (which terms may be used indis- 
criminately on the present occasion) to 
ten times the amount that it was 125 
years ago. Now, with a population three 
times as great, and an amount of capital 
ten times greater —to the argument it 
signifies nothing whether it be little more 
or a little less—to diminish the number of 
Members for England and Wales, at the 
time that you take wealth and population, 
or rather the compound ratio of both, as 
your leading principle of Representation, 
seems rather an absurdity! particularly 
as not a single argument or reason has 
been assigned why the number of Repre- 
sentatives for England and Wales should 
in any manner be decreased. 

The noble Lord opposite has been fond 
of quoting Mr. Pitt’s authority, as an 
advocate, at the early period of his life, 
for Reform; but what says Mr. Pitt? 
Why, he distinctly states, in both his 
speeches on Reform, that it is highly 
inexpedient to lessen the number of Re- 
presentatives; and this he does not state 
on any particular occasion, but gives it as 
his deliberate opinion on two occasions. 
In a speech made in 1785, two years after 
the first statement made on the subject in 
1783,—Mr. Pittobserved—‘ He would not 
‘ say what number of Members ought to be 
‘ added to the counties. It was true, he 
‘thought the House would be more nu- 
*‘ merous than he could wish; but still it 
‘ were better that it should be so. This dis- 
‘ franchising of boroughs (in which corrup- 
‘tion had been proved), would be the 
‘work of time; it would appear to be 
‘ what, in fact it would then be—an act of 
‘ justice, not of whim, party, or caprice; as 
‘it would. be founded, not on surmise, 
‘ but on the actual proof of guilt.’ Again, 
‘ By his proposition he meant to lay it 
‘ down as a first principle that the number 
‘ of the House ought to remain the same: 
‘ and that the Reform of decayed boroughs 
‘ oughtnot to proceed to disfranchisement.’ 
And also, ‘ He (Mr. Pitt) confessed there 
‘ was something plausible in the idea of 
‘ abolishing those places known by the 
‘ favourite appellation of close or rotten 
‘boroughs, which in some degree dis- 
‘ figured the fabric of the Constitution, 
‘ but which, he feared, could not be re- 
‘moved without endangering the whole 
‘pile. He was afraid to cut up the roots 
‘ of this influence by disfranchising the bo- 
‘ roughs, because he was afraid of doing 
‘ moreharm than good, by using a remedy 
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‘that might be thought worse than the 
‘ disease. Gentlemen had undoubtedly 
‘ read that, of the boroughs which used 
‘ formerly to send Members to Parliament 
‘ seventy-two had been disfranchised; that 
‘ is, the Crown ceased to summon them at 
‘a general election. After the Restora- 
‘ tion, thirty-six of these petitioned to be 
‘ restored, and their prayer was granted ; 
‘ but the other thirty-six, not having peti- 
* tioned, had not recovered their lost fran- 
‘ chise.’* 

Although the present scheme of select- 
ing towns or districts to return Members 
to Parliament, according to the compound 
ratio of wealth and population, appears, at 
the first glance, plausible, yet, on further 
reflection, it is liable to many objections : 
the leading objection is, that sufficient im- 
portance in the Representation is not given 
to property or wealth. A poorman, ina 
place where thereis much wealth and many 
opulent inhabitants, has as much influence 
in the election of the Representatives for 
that place as a rich man, while the rich 
man has merely one vote in a poor 
district. Is this according to the fair 
spirit of representation, or due regard 
for property? Besides, if you lay down 
this as a principle for places to elect 
Representatives, will it be satisfactory to 
Liverpool, with a population of 140,000, 
and great wealth, to send only two Mem- 
bers to Parliament, whilst Eversham, or 
any other borough out of schedule B, 
with not one-fiftieth part of the popula- 
tion, or one-hundredth part of the wealth, 
sends the same number? What will Ire- 
land say to such a system? Will she re- 
main satisfied with 105 Members out of 
658, while she possesses one-third of the 
population of England? If this principle, 
thus laid down, beequitable, itoughtto be 
made general. If not made general, how 
can it give universal satisfaction? If it 
does not please, we must leave the popula- 
tion of the empire in a discontented state, 
or of constant change ; this Bill, therefore, 
instead of quieting the minds of the people, 
of fostering a kind feeling between the 
several classes of society, and of restoring 
confidence, will have a totally different 
effect. 

There are many Gentlemen amongst 
those whom I have now the honour of ad- 
dressing who admire the wisdom of Burke, 
who, I have reason to think from their 
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speeches, study his writings with much | 


attention; on whom his opinions have con- 
siderable influence, carrying that authority 
to which the talents and experience of 
that distinguished individual fully en- 
title him. It appears from his writings, 
however, that, after the first breaking out 
of the French Revolution, in 1788, the 
system of representation intended to have 
been adopted by the Republicans in France 
was similar to that now proposed in the Re- 
form Bill as its basis. ‘The plan suggested at 
the time was, that Representatives should be 
sent by towns or districts in the compound 
ratio of their wealth and population. On 
this plan, which was a favourite scheme 
with the French Revolutionists, Mr. Burke 
remarks as follows :— 


“The political dogma, which upon the new 
French system is to unite the factions of differ- 
ent nations, turns on this, ‘ That the majority, 
told by the head of the taxable people in every 
country, is the perpetual, natural, unceasing, 
indefeasible sovereign; that this majority is 
perfectly master of the form, as well as the ad- 
ministration, of the State; and that the Magis- 
trates, under whatever names they are called, 
are only functionaries to obey the orders 
(general as laws, or particular as decrees) which 
that majority may make; that this is the only 
natural government ; that all others are tyranny 
and usurpation.’ In order to reduce this 
dogma into practice, the Republicans in 
France, and their associates in other countries, 
make it always their business, and often 
their public profession, to destroy all traces 
of ancient establishments, and to form a 
new commonwealth in each country upon 
the basis of the French Rights of men. On 
the principle of these rights they mean 
to institute in every country, and, as it were 
the germe of the whole—parochial govern- 
ments, for the purpose of what they call 
equal Representation. From them is to grow, 
by some mode, a general Council and Repre- 
sentative of all the parochial governments. 
In that Representative is to be vested the 
whole national power ; totally abolishing he- 
reditary name and office, levelling all con- 
ditions of men (except where money must 
make a difference), breaking all connexion be- 
tween territory and dignity, and abolishing 
every species of nobility, gentry, and Church 
establishments, all their priests and all their 
Magistrates being only creatures of election, 
and pensioners at will.”* 

There is no need at present to dwell on 
the destruction of corporate rights medi- 
tated by this Bill, as this must be apparent 
to all; I will not, therefore, detain the 





* Thoughts on French Affairs, Burke's works, 
Vol, Vile p. 19, Avo. edition, 
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House by dwelling longer on this subject, 
and only say, before I proceed to others of 
great moment, that the same arguments 
which justify the disfranchisement of Gat- 
ton or Old Sarum would equally justify the 
the abolition of any corporate rights in the 
kingdom—this would justify the abolition 
of the title of the Duke of Norfolk, or any 
other nobleman. I will advert to what the 
noble Lord, the Paymaster of the Forces, 
in his opening speech, in which he stated, 
that schedules A and B were the main 
pillars on which this Bill was supported. 
I give the noble Lord full credit for his as- 
sertion, but will make one in my turn, 
which is, that, if you take away the right 
of voting in the boroughs included in sche- 
dules A and B, and give the elective fran- 
chise to the 102. voters, which is now 
adopted by the Committee, you destroy 
the pillars that support the Church and 
the House of Lords in these realms. Sir, 
I can naturally enough enter into the feel- 
ings of those who think it a hard case that 
the Duke of A. or Mr. B. should nomi- 
nate Members to this House, whilst popu- 
lous towns like Manchester, Leeds, and 
Birmingham, are not represented. The 
natural observation of every man to whom 
such a case is put, will be, that such an 
anomaly ought not to exist. Let us, how- 
ever, penetrate a little beyond the surface, 
and ascertain how far the Reform Bill, as 
the clauses have passed the Committee, 
will have the effect of entirely altering the 
relative importance or influence of the 
several constituent parts of the Legisla- 
ture. 

For the purpose of making myself 
clearly understood, I must be allowed to 
call the attention of the House for a few 
seconds to the state of this kingdom some 
centuries ago. In former times, the great 
bulk of the landed property (and there 
was then but a small amount of personal 
property, arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce having made little progress, and 
steam machinery being unknown, apper- 
tained to the Barons, the Church, and the 
Crown; the property in land of these 
several parties, at least of the Crown and 
Barons, gradually melted away, and a 
middle class rose into existence. At the 
Reformation also, the property of the 
Church, as the noble Lord, the Paymaster 
of the Forces, and his family knew full well 
(not to their cost), was lessened in a very 
material degree. No power then existed 
in the State by which the prerogative of 
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the Sovereign could be checked, and 
Henry 8th, his successors, Mary, Elizabeth, 
and James, reigned almost without control. 
As the middle class increase, the Barons 
lost their territorial possessions, and the 
royal authority gradually decreased. After 
the Revolution, as it is called, of 1688, 
the power to reject bills sanctioned by the 
Houses of Parliament was exercised but 
once by William 3rd; since the House of 
Brunswick have formed part of our happy 
Constitution, the use of that power (the 
King’s negative) has been discontinued. 
The indirect influence of the Crown has 
been substituted for it in both Houses of 
Parliament, and whatever has passed both 
Houses has always received the royal 
assent. I stated this to show that the 
direct power of the Crown, as one of the 
three branches of the Legislature, or of 
Parliament, has wholly ceased, and influ- 
ence has superseded the veto exercised by 
-the arbitrary race of the Stuarts, and the 
despotic Monarchs of former times. The 
only power, therefore, at present that re- 
mains, or is possessed by the Crown, in 
either House of Parliament, particularly in 
this House, arises from the influence of 
the Crown, or Sovereign, over those whose 
property, or whose rights of corporate or 
other franchises, enable them in the bo- 
roughs to return Members to this House. 
Let this indirect control or influence— 
call it by what name you please—which 
has been so long exercised, be once anni- 
hilated, as it most certainly must be by 
the present Bill—which influence has been 
substituted for the despotic sway exercised 
by the Stuarts, and how, insuch a case, is 
that power which it is for the Crown to 
possess to be maintained? What possible 
connexion will there exist between a re- 
formed House of Commons—of individuals 
sent to obey blindly the dictates of their 
several constituents—and the House of 
Peers and the Crown? In such a House, 
where demagogues only will be Lords of 
the ascendant, where (I mean no disre- 
spect to) the members for Preston, for 
Middlesex, and for Kerry, will be in the 
fulness of their glory, what chance will the 
Sovereign or the Peers have of being heard 
or attended to by Members over whom 
they can have no influence whatever? 
They must either implicitly register the 
edicts of such a House of Commons; 
or, if a refusal be ventured on, what will be 
the consequence? Up will start one of 
the new demagogues—I must say, new 
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demagogues, or I shall get inte a scrape— 
and what will some of these worthies assert? 
What, but that the Throne is a pall of 
velvet and achair! What, but that the 
House of Peers is 400 country gentlemen, 
many of them with encumbered estates, 
of from 5,000/. to 20,000/. a-year? And 
what will be their conclusion? Why this : 
Let these establishments be voted useless, 
and abolished! As to the Church of 
England and its property, that will fall, as 
a matter of course. Where would be 
found any power in the Crown or the 
Peers to oppose the edict for its abolition, 
coming from the delegates of the 104. 
voters, backed by the whole of the lower 
class and physical force of the country ? 
All the counterbalancing powers now ex- 
isting in the King and upper House will 
vanish in a reformed Parliament; and, con- 
sequently, the Constitution, which, if I 
mistake not, consists in a proper equipoise 
of the three great powers in the State, will 
be destroyed. It seems to me impossible 
to elect a Parliament, such as must be 
elected if this Reform Bill passes, that will 
not, within a very few years, absorb the 
entire power in the State, and entirely 
control, if not dispense with, the authority 
of the other branches of the Legislature. 
A Parliament, constituted as a reform- 
ed House of Commons under the provi- 
sions of the Bill that has passed the Com- 
mittee must be, is likely to be influenced 
by popular clamour more than by public 
opinion. The Members for the towns or 
cities will preponderate over the Members 
for counties, and the 10/. voters will pre- 
ponderate over the respectable household- 
ers; thus the 10/. voters will have the as- 
cendancy. With the indulgence of the 
House, I will, in a few words, give an illus- 
tration of my position, Let me take an 
hypothetical case, not likely, perhaps, ever 
to occur, yet, however, in the possibility 
of human events, let us suppose a prince 
of the blood rendered unpopular in the 
country either by incorrect statements 
made against him from prejudice, or popu- 
lar clamour, or by other causes over which 
he had no control, and which might hap- 
pen to any man; suppose him to become 
next heir to the throne, and so circum- 
stanced, that a violent outcry was raised 
against him by the public Press: every 
one must be aware of the talent, zeal, 
activity, and perseverance, with which the 
public Press can forward any favourite ob- 
ject. A violent dislike, by means of the 
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Press, might be excited in the minds of } 


the 107. voters, and they might return as 
Members to this House no person unless 
he gave a pledge to vote for the exclusion 
of the individual in question from the 
throne. The well-thinking part of the 
community might differ in opinion from 
the 102. voters; part of the people then 
would be for the exclusion, the other part 
against it: the Members of the House of 
Commons would be mere Representatives 
of the parties who sent them; a pledge 
had been given, and it must. be redeemed ; 
and they would persevere in voting the 
exclusion, This may be an extreme case, 
I admit, but. yet it is far from an impossi-~ 
ble one. What would be the remedy in 
such a Parliament, and with such a vote 
given by the Commonsof England? It 
appears to me that the results might lead 
to greater inconvenience, and prove more 
dangerous, than at first may be imagined, 
The 10J, voters, particularly in large towns, 
are more liable to be excited, and to be 
influenced by popular clamour, than any 
other people. Over such a population 
artful and designing men can obtain great 
influence. The learned author of the 
Esprit des Lois has asserted, that the liber- 
ty of the Roman people was gone when 
the rabble of Italy was admitted to vote 
for the elections at Rome. 

One of the most powerful arguments 
adduced in favour of the present Bill, at 
least, one that seems to be much insisted 
on out of doors, and has, I believe, con- 
siderable weight with some Members of 
this House, is, that, if the present Reform 
Bill is not conceded to the wishes of the 
people, a commotion will take place : in 
short, that if these several clauses are not 
allowed to pass into a law within the walls 
of Parliament, it will be carried with a ven- 
geance from without. It is asserted by 
some, that fearful consequences will ensue. 
If every species of Reform was withheld 
from the people, the assertion would pro- 
bably be realized ; but, if the passing of 
this Bill only be the point at issue, I think 
I may venture to assert, that its rejection 
will create little or no disturbance. Pub- 
lic opinion is for a Reform, but popular 
clamour only is for the several clauses of 
the present Bill; and if his Majesty’s 
Ministers confound, in the present case, 
public opinion with popular clamour, they 
deceive themselves as egregiously as those 
noble Lords who, last autumn, voted for 
the Bill mistook, when greeted with huzzas, 
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the shouts of the mob for the voice of 
fame, Let me not be misunderstood : 
I am one of the most strenuous advocates 
for public opinion; so far from advising 
that the voice of the public should not be 
heeded by the Legislature, I think, and I 
assert, that it is the first duty of a legisla- 
ture, in any civilized state, to attend to 
public opinion: but I cannot imagine that 
this sentiment in any country can be mis- 
taken for popular clamour by any reason- 
able person who has not lost the faculty of 
judgment. Public opinion emanates from 
the most upright and well-informed indi- 
viduals in the community, it is based on 
intelligence and is supported by the middle 
class: popular clamour arises chiefly from 
drunken or infuriated mobs, and is confined 
to the lower classes. These two things 
are as distinct as light from darkness. 
By a singular, though not uncommon, per- 
version of the human intellect, they are 
often confounded together, The example 
of the late French Revolution of July, 
1830, is triumphantly quoted by the advo- 
cates of this Bill, who cry out, ‘* Look at 
the events in France! see the result of 
not acceding to the wishes of the people! 
the Reform Bill must be passed, to avoid 
a similar state of things in this country !” 
There is not, however, the slightest simi- 
larity between the two cases—they are to- 
tally different in every respect, The Re- 
volution of July in France was commenced 
and accomplished by public opinion, It 
was a combination of the middle classes 
assisted by the physical forces of the lower 
classes. There is scarcely an upper class 
in France. The peerage has little pro- 
perty and less influence, and is only a 
name, ‘The resistance to the ordinances 
of Charles 10th in France was effected by 
a combination of the wealth, talent, inform- 
ation, population, and mass of the peo- 
ple—it was, in short, public opinion. All 
the leading bankers and merchants and 
men of property in Paris, were arrayed in 
a firm phalanx against the ministers, who 
had nothing to rely on but the armed force, 
and the ordinances. M. Lafitte, and a 
thousand other celebrated men, were in 
open hostility to the measure. It was 
public opinion in favour of the charter 
and the deputies, Is there any similar 
feeling in the people of this metropolis, or 
of the country, with regard to the several 
clauses of the Reform Bill? Look at the 
declaration of the bankers, merchants, and 
citizens of London—look at the sentiments 
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of the leading bankers and merchants who 
are Members of this House—look at the 
sentiments of the same class in the coun- 
try! In Great Britain, the case is wholly 
different ; a Reform is expected and desired 
by public opinion, but the several clauses 
of this Bill, or rather the cry of “The 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill,” is got up and supported by popular 
clamour only. To argue or to assert that 
Reform is not demanded by the public 
voice, would, at the present day, be con- 
trary to the fact; such is, undoubtedly, 
the case, as appears from the display of 
public feeling; but, to argue or to assert 
that the present Reform Bill, with all its 
clauses, is in any manner sanctioned by 
public opinion, would be to assert as mon- 
strous an absurdity as can well be ima- 
gined. Many of its clauses are most un- 
popular: the qualification clause is con- 
sidered too low, and as giving too great a 
preponderance to the lower classes, to the 
exclusion of the other classes in the com- 
munity. By nine out of ten persons in 
the country this Bill has been misunder- 
stood. It has been imagined to be a sort 


of nostrum and universal panacea for all 
evils past, present, and to come, that 


would heal all the wounds inflicted on the 
Constitution, and enable it to bear with its 
increasing infirmities. Should the Legis- 
lature yield to popular clamour, and pass 
this Bill from apprehension of popular tu- 
mults being the consequence, they must, 
on the same principle, be ready to assent 
at some future period, not far distant, to 
Universal Suffrage, Annual Parliaments, 
and Election by Ballot, for the lower classes 
will be much more clamorous, and in- 
finitely more anxious, to procure that spe- 
cies of radical Reform than the present 
Bill. Ifthis Bill pass into a law, the peo- 
ple in the country who are anxious for the 
measure will naturally expect great benefit 
from it, and when they find that no ad- 
vantages accrue to them in consequence 
of it, they will naturally think that it is 
because the Bill does not go far enough, 
and they will unite themselves to the radi- 
cal Reformers to obtain a more efficacious 
system of Representation. In short, if 
the Legislature yield any thing from appre- 
hension of tumult, it will deserve to lose 
the respect of the country, and will be 
more exposed to commotions and threats 
than before. The usual result arising in 
almost all circumstances of life, from 
yielding from apprehension, or giving up 
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from pusillanimity, is only to provoke 
greater outrages than are prevented by the 
base submission. Will the population of 
the country remain satisfied when they 
find no relief is obtained from that dis- 
tress at present so complained of? Is 
there a single act of retrenchment or eco- 
nomy, of amelioration in the laws, to be 
achieved by a Reformed Parliament that 
cannot be effected by the present one ? 
The difficulty which will arise under 
this Bill, not to say the impossibility for 
the Ministers of the Crown to secure seats 
in this House to enable them to carry on 
the business of the nation, must be appar- 
ent to the most superficial observer ? 
How can a Member of the Cabinet— how 
can a Privy Counsellor, who, by virtue of 
his oath, is obliged to give his Sovereign 
the best advice in his power, reconcile it 
to his conscience to give a pledge to his 
102. voters, on any question of popular ex- 
citement, that may, and such questions 
undoubtedly will occur? Suppose, on the 
eve of a general election, a popular ex- 
citement were to take place amongst the 
107. voters on any subject—are these to 
obtain a pledge from the Ministers of the 
Crown, the Members of the Cabinet, who 
may be in this House, to promote certain 
measures? In cases of excitement, either 
such pledges must be given, or the Minis- 
ters will not be returned to Parliament. 
Really, under such circumstances, it seems 
difficult to say how a Member of the Go- 
vernment is to retain office, unless, indeed, 
the suggestion is adopted, to give them 
seats in this House by virtue of their offi- 
cial situation.—[Lord Althorp could as- 
sure the hon. Member that there was no 
such intention on his part, or on that of 
his colleagues.|—I am glad to hear that 
for I do not think that the country will, 
relish such a measure? If his Majesty’s 
Ministers do not intend, then, as it has 
been reported, to bring in a bill to enable 
the Members of the Cabinet to have a seat 
ex officio in this House, the most import- 
ant consequences will follow. From the 
state of thraldrom in which the Ministers 
will be kept by the 102. voters in this 
House, the instability of any Government 
will be the necessary result, and such an 
instability in the Government must have 
the worst effect on the public funds, and 
on all the international relations of the 
country. How is the public credit to be 
supported, unless a security be given for 
the levying of taxes to the amount of the 
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annuities due from the public? Will a 
reformed Parliament, the Members of 
which are sent here to represent the 10/, 
voters, not be directed to lessen one tax 
after another? First, the assessed taxes, 
then the Excise, then the Customs, and so 
on, will be put an end to, until the secu- 
rity for the payment of the dividends on 
the public funds will be endangered. I 
do not assert such will be the case, but I 
cannot help being of opinion that great 
risk of such an event will be incurred if 
this Bill pass into a law. 

What do the Gentlemen who are so 
anxious to promote the success of the se- 
veral clauses that have passed the Com- 
mittee propose to themselves if the mea- 
sure is carried and the Constitution is de- 
stroyed. Do they anticipate the gratitude 
of the country ?—do they imagine their 
party will be firmly secured, or themselves 
raised in public estimation? If they do, 
they deceive themselves most grossly. 
Let them look at the gratitude of the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland to the late Government 
for the boon of emancipation. If they, the 
promoters of this Bill, stop short after the 
Bill is carried, they will be left nearly 
alone ; if they proceed, they must continue 
to obey the dictates of popular clamour, 
until nothing of the Constitution remains. 
Without meaning any disrespect to the 
Paymaster of the Forces, or making so bad 
a simile as to liken him to Sampson, or 
this House to the Philistines, it appears to 
me that he is pulling down the fabric of 
the Constitution, and involving himself, his 
colleagues, and his successors in office, in 
one common destruction. One of our Poets 
says— 

“Time’s old cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time 

has made.” 

Is not the noble Lord satisfied with the 
new lights already let into this House; if 
more lights are let in, the place will be- 
come too warm tohold us; it is rather hot 
already, if more lights come, the House 
will be in a blaze! Let us, however, look 
forward to a brighter prospect, the other 
House has always been considered as the 
murus aheneus, alike opposed to the en- 
croachments of the prerogative and the 
insidious designs of the factious and dis- 
contented. Let us hope, then, on the pre- 
sent occasion, it will perform its duty, and 
defend with firmness the citadel of the 
Constitution intrusted to its care. Let the 
Members of that House only be firm, and 
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they will be able effectually to counteract 
the disaffected who would assail them from 
without, and the pusillanimous who would 
work upon their fears from within; let 
them do this, and they will merit the ever- 
lasting fame of having preserved inviolate 
the British Constitution, obtained by the 
blood and exertions of our ancestors. I 
conclude by expressing a hope, that this 
Constitution will continue to exist long 
after the animosities arising from questions 
of Reform shall be consigned to oblivion, 
and the discussion itself become the sub- 
ject of history. 

General Palmer said, that having failed 
in his endeavours to speak upon the ques- 
tion in the last Session until just at the 
close, and in an almost empty House, he 
was anxious to address it once more upon 
the subject ; insomuch that he still viewed 
it in a different light from all who had 
spoken in the debate, and above all the 
right hon. Baronet, the leader of the op- 
position, whose strong objections to the 
Bill he hoped to answer to the satisfaction 
of the House anc country. He must first 
observe, that the coalition of parties in the 
present Ministry had exposed them to the 
attacks of their opponents, who had not 
failed to take the advantage of it. For 
instance, the most severe and effective 
speech of the right hon. Baronet against 
them had been in answer to the noble 
Lord, his former colleague, who, in the de- 
bate in the last Session, had charged him 
with inconsistency of conduct, when the 
right hon. Gentleman with great warmth 
and eloquence, complained of the injustice 
of the attack by those who, having hitherto 
with himself opposed all Reform whatever, 
had suddenly been made converts to the 
revolutionary measure of the Whigs. But, 
however plausible the argument, what was 
the fact? The noble Lord and others, 
in becoming parties to the Bill, had proved 
the sincerity of their conversion, and 
redeemed the errors of their former policy ; 
but where was the consistency of the right 
hon. Baronet, in cutting the throat of the 
Tory party upon the Catholic question, 
and crying murder at his own act, in his 
speeches against the Reform Bill? For, 
whether it was the necessity of the Catho- 
lic emancipation, or of agreeing in opinion 
with the Duke of Wellington, the noble 
Duke and himself, in carrying that mea- 
sure, had opened the door to Reform, by 
thus breaking the tie betwixt the Tories 
and the people, which had so long ex- 
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cluded the Whigs from office, and pre- 
vented the adoption of the liberal system 
of which Catholic emancipation was a vital 
part; but still, the right hon. Gentleman 
might have saved both his character and 
place, and have justified the warm defence 
of his conduct by the Whigs against the 
reproaches of the Tories, had he only fol- 
lowed the course which his abandonment 
of their cause had called for, viz. in per- 
suading the Duke to bring forward the 
measure of Reform, or leaving him to the 
consequences of his own: declaration 
against it; when, consistently with his vote 
on the Catholic question, he might have 
followed the example of his former col- 
leagues in becoming a Member of the pre- 
sent Government, and continuing to take 
the lead in that House for which his talents 
and practice had so well fitted him, But, 
instead of this, what was the fact? The 
noble Duke and the right hon. Baronet 
were sent for by the late King to forma 
new Ministry, and accordingly undertook 
the Government betwixt them, without the 
aid of either party or the people; when, 
having been soundly beaten by the Whigs 
upon the great question of their policy —the 
repeal of the Test Act, instead of resigning 
office, and leaving the field to their oppo- 
nents, according to the practice in politi- 
cal warfare, they turned the tables on the 
Whigs by stepping into their shoes, and 
carrying their own question of Catholic 
relief against the Tories; and here, if the 
noble Duke, who had thus taken up the 
cause of the people, had only stood by it, 
the Whigs, who had proved their forgive- 
ness of the march he had stolen on them, by 
their zeal on the Catholic question, would 
have enabled him to carry Reform in the 
same triumphant manner; but, for what- 
ever reasons, the noble Duke and right 
hon. Gentleman determined to retrace 
their steps, and to win back the hearts, or 
at least stop the mouths of the Tories, by 
their sweeping declaration against Reform ; 
when, having soon discovered their mis- 
take, they as soon changed their minds 
again, and had nowbecome half Reformers, 
in the hope of returning to office upon the 
backs of the party no longer able to carry 
them. Hitherto the Tories, being con- 
sistent in their conduct, had obtained cre- 
dit for the honesty of their feelings, and a 
real apprehension of that danger to the Pro- 
testant religion which the people had solong 
believed in. But the nobleDuke and right 
hon. Baronet, in carrying the Catholic ques- 
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ples, had thereby dropped the mask, and 
opened the eyes of the people to the fallacy 
of the system they had so long supported ; 
for having at last removed all the unjust and 
invidious distinctions between the Catholic 
and Protestant people, what reason could 
they give for withholding the same justice 
between their respective Churches, either 
in restoring the Catholic Church to her 
former rank and property, or placing both 
upon the same footing by that Reform of 
the Established Church, which the neces- 
sity of the case and the voice of the people 
of both religions had so loudly called for? 
For, did they not ail know that the origin 
of tithes was for the maintenance of the 
poor, and that the long existence of an 
abuse was no ground for its continuance, 
however natural in the members of the 
Established Church to defend the pro- 
perty they had so long enjoyed; the fact 
being, that when they turned Reformers, 
and abandoned the mother Church, in 
getting rid of her restraints they held fast 
to her honours and emoluments? And 
this was the root of the evil; for, as the 
Catholic priests were precluded marriage, 
and, thus shut out from human ties, and 
the consideration of worldly objects, their 
wealth was expended in the charitable 
purposes for which it was intended ; and 
it was to their abandonment of the religi- 
ous obligation which the Catholic Church 
had wisely imposed as the only check 
against the misapplication of her wealth, 
that the general dislike of the people to 
the Established Church of England was to 
be ascribed. Let those who doubted it 
look at Scotland. There, the Established 
Church had no enemy in the people, be- 
cause she was not their enemy by her 
subservience to the Crown and Govern- 
ment; her Ministers were respected, be- 
cause their habits, conduct, and stations 
in life were consistent with the duties of 
their calling—because they were no more 
than fairly paid for their labour, and 
because the moderate preferment which 
they looked to was the result of merit, and 
not of birth, connexion, nor political in- 
trigue; but, lastly, and above all, because 
their Church had neither burthened the 
people with tithes on one hand, nor poor- 
rates on the other: whereas in England, 
the whole wealth of the Catholic Church, 
which all other sects of Protestants had 
abandoned with her restraints, had ever 
since remained in the hands of the Crown, 
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‘or the Aristocracy, for the provision of its 
younger branches, who, with only a life 
interest in their preferment, and with wives 
and families to provide for, saved all they 
could, naturally, for themselves, but un- 
happily for the country; insomuch that 
their wealth, which formerly maintained 
the poor, no longer supported them, and 
their charity, that once supplied the wants 
of others, now began and ended at home. 
This was the true cause of that continual 
increase of Dissenters which, under the 
same system, would soon reduce England 
to the state of Ireland, where the people 
were burthened with an immense Church 
establishment, which might be almost 
said to have none to pray for but. itself. 
Thus far upon the question he hoped he 
had answered the argument by fact, and 
had shown, that whatever the fears of the 
right hon, Baronet in behalf of religion or 
the Constitution, it was too late to tell the 
people that a reform in the Church esta- 
blishment would at all endanger either. 
He now came to the main argument 
against the Bill, wherein, to speak the 
truth, he believed the majority of the 
House so far agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet, that they had gone the whole 
length with Ministers more from necessity 
than choice, and to prevent the greater 
danger, under all circumstances, from a 
less radical measure. Indeed, as much 
had been stated in the last Session by 
hon. Members as old and sincere friends 
of the people as he hoped he had been 
himself, and he mentioned the fact, be- 
cause, if such were their feelings, could 
the people be surprised at the stronger 
fears of the body who were not their Re- 
presentatives, but, according to the inten- 
tion of the Constitution, the check and 
control upon them; and whose conduct, 
however to be regretted, had been con- 
sistent with the system which the people 
had supported for more than fifty years, 
and would have supported still had they 
not found out the necessity for that radical 
change which the majority of the said 
body, however unwisely, dangerously, and 
unconstitutionally, had _ still conscienti- 
ously opposed. And he said unconstitu- 
tionally, with reference to the opinion he 
had stated in his former speech : to which 
he must now add, thatif the House of 
Commons stood justified in its own stand- 
ing resolution, declaring the interference 
of Peers in Parliament with the election of 
its Members to be a high infringement of 
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its liberties, their rejection of the Bill at 
once, in the teeth of such resolution, was a 
conduct not to be permitted, and he hoped 
the answer to be given it would prevent 
the renewal of the offence, On the other 
hand, whatever the expectation, or even 
certainty, of the rejection of the late Bill, 
and however lamentable the consequences 
of the delay throughout the country, in his 
opinion the Ministers had done their duty 
by the Constitution in making the at- 
tempt, and would have been as open to 
censure in the first instance, as they would 
stand acquitted now, in adopting the 
strong but necessary measure they had 
resolved on. But, as good came out of 
evil, so in this case, the happy issue of 
the country out ef all the danger of the 
delay was the proof of the safety of the 
measure. To return to the right hon. 
Baronet, who still maintained that the Bill 
would destroy the Constitution, and esta- 
blish a republican government, he would 
now ask the right hon. Gentleman and his 
friends, in answer to their late speeches, if 
such had been the real object of the poli- 
tical unions, and those meetings of 
150,000 men, whom they declared. to be 
the dictators and masters of the Govern- 
ment? was it to be believed they would 
have lost the golden opportunity which 
the Lords had given them, and have stood 
forward at that awful moment in defenceof 
the Constitution against its onlyreal danger 
from the enemies of the Bill? In melan- 
choly proof, let them only look at Bristol, 
and ask themselves whether the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the Recorder of the 
city, who, by his own statement, had been 
told that the civil power was unable to 
protect him, and, therefore, knew, or ought 
to have known, the extreme danger of a 
visit which might have been dispensed with, 
had not been the sole cause of all the 
melancholy consequences, And, looking 
to the example of Bristol, could they deny 
the fact, that whatever the danger of these 
unions in themselves, they had, both in 
their existence and in the exercise of 
that power and influence wherein their 
danger consisted, protected the country at 
large from the dreadful effects which the 
rejection of the Bill and the excitement of 
the feelings of the people had in that in- 
stance produced? As to the real object 
of these unions, to meet that question 
fairly he would take the speech of the 
Chairman of the Birmingham Union at 
their great meeting, upon which so much 
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had been said elsewhere. That speech he 
had read throughout, and whatever the 
question of Mr. Attwood’s politics or 
judgment, he believed there had been no 
question of the sincerity of his praise of 
the Crown and Ministers, his attachment 
to the Constitution, and his honest belief 
that justice might be done the people 
without endangering it. What that justice 
meant he had plainly stated, by declaring 
that every honest labourer had as good a 
right to a reasonable maintenance for 
himself and family, in exchange for his 
labour, as the King to the crown on his 
head; and however strong the language, 
who could deny the truth of it? And 
even more, for the right of the King was 
derived from the people, who made it the 
law; but the right of every man to the profit 
of his labour, the right to resist the taxation 
of ti without his own consent, was the right 
of nature, which no human lawcould super- 
sede. To win back that right was the object 
of the Political Unions, and the main ques- 
tion of the present Bill, which, as the right 
hon. Baronet and others had truly said, 
could not stop where it stood, but on its 
own principle must lead to that only real 
Representation of the people by which 
every man who contributed to support the 
Government, either in his person, property, 
or labour, was entitled to a vote; and ac- 
cording to which there was no honest means 
of preventing universal suffrage, other than 
to relieve labour from taxation. How this 
could be done, he had yet to answer to the 
right hon. Baronet, and would now state, 
in as few words as the subject would 
permit, the grounds of his conviction, that 
the present glorious measure, for which 
the people were so deeply indebted to the 
Crown and Ministers, would enable them 
to relieve the labour of the country from 
taxation, without danger or injury to pro- 
perty or the Constitution. It was a me- 
lancholy truth in the history of the nation, 
that in proportion to the increase of its 
wealth, so had been the decrease of the 
wealth of the labouring classes; and the 
reason had been shortly this—when first the 
Government was established, the whole 
expense of it was defrayed by property, 
whilst labour, being free, lived on its own 
earnings; but as property increased, power 
came with it, and as power creates abuse, 
so property began with shifting by degrees 
the burthen of its own protection upon 
labour’s back. Thus taxation commenced, 
and continued to increase from time to 
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time, as labour was found able to bear it * 
and thus the hand of industry was turned 
against itself in strengthening the power 
that oppressed it. To pass over the inter- 
mediate history of the increase of taxation, 
and to come at once to the cause of the 
present state of the country, it had been 
the funding system—the foundation of all 
its wealth and misery—but which, from 
having been the source of its distress, had 
become the means to remove it; for what 
but the funding system, in mortgaging 
labour instead of capital, to pay the interest 
of the public debt, had acted like the 
steam-engine, in multiplying the powers 
of both to that degree which, to repeat the 
emphatic close of the right hon. Baronet’s 
late speech, “had made and_ preserved 
this the proudest nation in the annals of 
the world 2?” But which assertion, he must 
beg leave to say, contained more fallacy 
than truth; for, however true that the 
combined powers of the capital and labour 
of England exceeded all the world besides, 
it was no less true, that the powers of both, 
for want of combination, had long since 
been dormant, and that the real situation 
of the country, both at home and abroad, 
was the reverse of that which the right 
hon. Baronet had described. But this 
had been the necessary consequence of the 
funding system, which, in mortgaging the 
labour of the people, who had all along 
been paying the interest of the increasing 
debt, whilst capital was left to accumulate, 
had thus enabled the right hon. Baronet 
to draw the flattering picture on his own 
side, where property, in climbing all the 
while the ladder of its wealth, had now 
arrived at the top, and might well boast of 
the high ground it stood on. But what 
was the picture on the other side? Du- 
ring the progress of this cruel system, 
which, after so many years, had brought 
the nation to its two extremes of poverty 
and wealth, whole generations of hard- 
worked, ill-fed, short-lived, and even half- 
grown labourers, had been swept away; 
and such was their present state, that Mi- 
nisters were now sending them abroad to 
prevent their starving at home. And this, 
the labour of England, to which her rich 
men owed all their wealth, and which, 
having once given her that proud weight 
in the scale of nations stated by the right 
hon. Baronet, might not only do the same 
again, but render her far. happier, and 
more truly great in peace than ever she 
had been in war, All that was wanting 
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to restore her power was simply for pro- 
perty to untie labour’s: hands, and thus 
enable it to work again, but not, as before, 
to the sole advantage of its employer, at 
the expense of its health and strength, its 
morals, character, and welfare, and all the 
comforts and enjoyments of life to which 
honest industry was entitled, but for their 
mutual benefit by obtaining for mere pro- 
perty the fair profit on its capital, and 
for itself the just remuneration for its toil. 
And now to say how this was to be done. 
Let property be made at once responsible 
for. the burthen of the public debt, by 
which it would relieve both labour and 
itself. But first he must state the value 
of the whole property of the country, 
which, according to the estimate in Dr. 
Colquhoun’s work, published in 1812, then 
amounted to 2,738,000,000/., to which 
ought to be.added, the great increase of 
property during the last twenty years; but 
he would leave this out, that he might 
adopt the estimate of Mr. Richard Heath- 
field, in his plan for the liquidation of the 
public debt, first published in 1819, and 
which he begged to state very shortly to 
the House, in justice to the author, and 
in, defence of the opinion of so humble an 
individual as himself. In this plan Mr. 
Heathfield estimated the value of the pro- 
perty of the kingdom at 2,800,000,000 ; 
to which he added the 800,000,000/. of 
public debt, making in the whole 
3,600,000,0002. Upon this sum he pro- 
posed to levy an assessment of twenty 
percent, amounting to the sum of 
720,000,000/.; with which to liquidate 
the debt to that amount, and thus at once 
relieve labour from 30,000,000/. of tax- 
ation. Of this 720,000,000/. of the debt, 
160,000,000/. being the amount of the 
assessment of the fundholders, would be 
at once cancelled; the landholders and 
other proprietors requiring time, being 
taxed with the interest due upon their 
assessments until the whole was paid off. 
He would not trouble the House with the 
details of this plan, which would speak for 
itself to all who would take the trouble to 
read it; but to show at once that property, 
in thus relieving labour, would increase its 
own income—meaning, by property, the 
great body of proprietors throughout the 
country, great and small, and of all de- 
scriptions, who, by spending their whole 
income in it, most wanted and deserved 
relief—the case proved itself. Insomuch, 
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accumulators of income at home, who 
escaped from present taxation to a very 
large amount, would, in supporting equally 
the burthen of the debt, relieve the general 
body from taxation in the degree which 
they. (the absentees and accumulators) 
would then have to bear it. Thus all but 
the absentees and accumulators would be 
relieved ; but above all the landholders, 
and especially the unhappy mortgagor, 
who was now burthened with the whole taxa- 
tion on the estate of which he had mort- 
gaged the income; whereas the transfer of 
the debt would shift 30,000,000. of the 
burthen to the back of his mortgagee, who 
in justice ought to bear the whole taxation 
on the property, in proportion to his 
capital invested in it. If, then, property, 
in thus far relieving labour from taxation 
would benefit itself, could there be a ques- 
tion that in bearing the whole expenditure 
of the: Government it would derive in- 
creased advantage from it? For, in fact, 
the depression of labour which had com- 
menced with the peace, and had ever since 
been increasing, had already burthened 
property to the full amount of taxation, 
and with aggravated weight. During the 
war (as he had stated in his former speech), 
the enormous loans raised for its support 
being expended in the country were the 
sources of its increased wealth, by in- 
creasing trade and commerce, and which, 
in giving full employment and high wages 
to labour, enabled it to bear the taxes to 
pay the interest of the debt; and so long 
as high rents, high prices, and high wages 
could be maintained, all went smoothly 
on; but the return of peace, in reducing 
rents, prices, and the wages of labour, 
without reducing taxation, and followed 
by that ruinous measure to every landed 
proprietor who had neither funded property 
nor other income to assist him—namely, 
the return to cash payments—was the 
short history of that general distress which 
nothing but the removal of the cause could 
remedy. But the whole question of the 
present system of taxation, and its cruel 
effects on capital and labour, in having 
rendered both unable to benefit each other 
and the country, were fully explained in 
Mr. Heathfield’s publications on the 
subject, wherein he had shown that in 
raising the revenue by taxes on consump- 
tion, instead of a tax on property, the 
necessary effect of high duties in multiply- 
ing prices by the action and reaction of 
ptice on price, so increased the amount, 
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that the annual tax of 1/. on any article of 
consumption required at least 6/.. in the 
general prices to distribute the burthen of 
the 12. paid to the Treasury; and conse- 
quently, that the sum of 40,000,000/. now 
paid annually in duties of excise and cus- 
toms, to effect a distribution of the burthen 
over the mass of consumers, required an 
increase in the sum of the prices of all the 
articles sold in the United Kingdom 
during the year to the amount of 
240,000,000/. more than the consumers 
would have to pay if the said 40,000,000/. 
of duties were not imposed. Such being 
the effect of the present system of taxation, 
which every hon. Member might learn by 
reading Mr. Heathfield’s book, he would no 
longer detain the House than to state his 
humble but firm conviction, that the adop- 
tion of Mr. Heathfield’s plan would, in 
again combining the gigantic powers of the 
capital and labour of England, at once 
raise her out of all her difficulties, and not 
only restore and increase her trade and 
commerce to a boundless extent, by giving 
her the command of all markets in the 
cheapness of her produce, but in compelling 
France and other Governments, in their 
own defence, to adopt the same just prin- 
ciples and to relieve the distresses of the 
people by setting lubour free—carry into 
effect the principle of free trade, establish 
a general and lasting peace, and thus 
verify the words of the right hon. Baronet, 
in “ making and preserving this the proud- 
est nation in the annals of the world.” 
Colonel Wood said that, after the length 
of time to which the discussions on the 
question of Reform had extended, it was 
not a matter of wonder that the House 
should have become thoroughly tired of 
the subject. Of this the gallant Officer 
who had just addressed them seemed to 
be thoroughly aware; for, throughout the 
whole of his speech, he had not offered a 
single observation which bore _ the 
question. It was his (Colonel Wood’s) 
intention to pursue a different course, and 
to confine himself as closely as possible to 
those details of the Bill to which he ob- 
jected, and which would induce him to 
vote against the third reading. He felt it 
necessary to intrude to such an extent 
upon the indulgence of the House, because 
he had voted for the second reading of the 
Bill, and, therefore, was anxious to explain 
why, in its present stage, he had made up 
his mind to oppose it. He voted for the 
second reading of the Bill, not because he 
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approved of it as it then stood, but because 
he hoped that, in its subsequent stages, 
several material alterations would be made, 
which would render it, if not unobjection- 
able, at least less subversive of existing in- 
stitutions. In that hope he had been dis- 
appointed. By dint of numbers on the 
Ministerial side, the Bill had gone through 
the Committee without any alteration of 
consequence, and was now proposed to be 
read a third time in nearly its original 
form. In that form he, for one, would 
never support it. His objection to the Bill 
did not rest upon the first clause. He 
should have been content that all the 
boroughs enumerated in schedule A should 
be disfranchised. But to the second 
clause he had the strongest objection. 
He could _ understand why fifty-six 
boroughs should be totally disfranchised, 
but he could not understand why 
thirty should be partially disfranchised. 
He knew of no test by which it could be 
said, that particular boroughs were worthy 
of returning but one Member each. It 
was a perfectly new principle in the Re- 
presentative system. From the earliest 
times the smallest boroughs had always 
returned two Members, and many of 
them, particularly the burgage tenure bo- 
roughs, which it was now proposed to half 
disfranchise, could never have been of 
greater importance than at present. He, 
therefore, protested against this alteration 
of the Constitution of Parliament. If any 
of the boroughs in schedule B were close or 
corrupt, let them be placed in schedule A, 
and totally disfranchised, but let them not 
hereafter, in the exercise of a mutilated 
privilege, become the sanctioned violators 
of one of the best principles of the Re- 
presentative system. With these observa- 
tions on the disfranchising provisions of 
the Bill, he now came to its enfranchising 
clauses. Without wishing to revive the 
discussion on the metropolitan districts, 
he could not but say, that, to give them 
the right of returning Members to Parlia- 
ment was, in his opinion, one of the most 
objectionable provisions of the Bill. It 
amounted, in fact, to the establishment of 
Universal Suffrage almost at their own 
doors. The electors for those districts 
would amount to 100,000, who, from 
their immediate proximity to the House, 
would sit in daily judgment upon the con- 
duct of their Representatives, and thus 
deprive them of that which every Member 
ought.to possess—the free and unshackled 
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power of speaking and voting as his con- 
science and judgment might direct. This, 
in his opinion, was most objectionable— 
because, when the immediate influence of 
the constituency over the conduct of the 
Representative was felt in the metropolis, 
it would soon extend to the other large 
towns of the kingdom ; and thus, as Paris 
was said to be France, so with equal truth 
might London be said to be England. 
Upon every political question the tone of 
the metropolis would be adopted through- 
out the country. The danger which would 
result from our ever arriving at such a 
state of things must be obvious to every 
one. Although he had voted against the 
late proposition for taking the third Mem- 
ber from the county of Monmouth, he. 
still thought that the original proposition 
for giving a third Member to any county 
was bad. That proposition, however, 
having been agreed to by a majority of 
the House, and consequently engrafted in 
the Bill, he objected to the taking of the 
third Member from Monmouth, because he 
conceived that it would unsettle the ba- 
lance which ought to be preserved between 
the egricaltarsl and manufacturing inter- 
ests of the country. He objected to the 
means by which Ministers proposed to 
preserve that balance. To continue to 
agriculture its due share of Representa- 
tion, he thought, instead of giving addition- 
al Members to counties, it would have been 
better and wiser not to have broken down 
those rural boroughs through which the agri- 
cultural interestshad hitherto, to a great ex- 
tent beenrepresented. Another objection in 
his mind to the Bill, as it now stood, was 
the diminution of the number of English 
Members. If the Members for Ireland 
could make out a good claim for additional 
Representation to that country, which he 
did not believe they could, he would say, 
let them have it. If Scotland could make 
out a claim, which he believed she could, 
he would say, let her have twenty addi- 
tional Members, but let it not be at the ex- 
pense of England. He had thus, with as 
much brevity as possible, gone through 
the objections which he felt to the details 
of the measure. If he could bring him- 
self to believe that they would be removed 
by amendments, when the Bill came to be 
discussed in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, he should not hesitate to vote for its 
being now read a third time. But as he 
could receive no assurance upon that 
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said by the hon. member for Calne last 
night that the question was now “ the'Bill,” 
or “* a compromise.”: The latter the hon. 
and learned Gentleman held up to obloquy, 
as a thing unworthy of the Representatives 
of the people. He did not know why a 
compromise should be so viewed. He 
thought that the public out of doors were 
looking for a compromise— were anxiously 
hoping that the two great parties in Par- 
liament would meet, and that an amicable 
settlement of the question would take 
place. Believing that the Bill in its pre- 
sent shape would effect an inroad in the 
Constitution of which no man living could 
judge of the consequences, he should de- 
cidedly oppose the third reading. 

Mr. Robinson said, it was his intention 
to vote for the third reading of the Bill. 
He had expressed his hostility to some of 
its details, but when he saw the situation 
in which the House and the country were 
placed by hon. Gentlemen below him, 
when they were at the head of Government 
when he recollected that they had then 
refused all measures of Reform, however 
moderate—when he was thus driven to 
the alternative of having no Reform at all, 
or of having the Bill then before the 
House with whatever imperfections he 
might suppose belonged to it—he con- 
ceived it to be his duty to support the pre- 
sent proposition. He repeated, that he 
felt himself called upon to support the 
measure of Reform brought forward by 
his Majesty's Government, in opposition to 
the feeling evinced by their opponents, 
who were anxious that there should be no 
Reform at all. On a former occasion, 
when two boroughs, convicted of delin- 
quency, were disfranchised, it was pro- 
posed that the right which they had for- 
feited should be divided between a large 
manufacturing town, anda place con- 
nected with the agricultural interests. But 
even this moderate proposition was re- 
fused. It was then said, that if that 
point were not given up, the Reform ques- 
tion would be pressed upon the Govern- 
ment in such a way, as would oblige them 
to concede a much more considerable mea- 
sure: and circumstances had justified that 
prediction. It was clear that the late Mi- 
nisters had not retired in consequence of 
the vote on the Civil List, but because the 
call for Reform had become universal. He 
had never heard from the hon. Gentlemen 
on that side of the House, who opposed 
this Bill, what degree of Reform they were 
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disposed to give, though none of them would 
‘deny that some degree of Reform was now 
absolutely necessary. The hon. member 
for Brecon said, that he would agree to 
the disfranchisement of the boroughs in 
schedule A; but that he thought the bo- 
roughs in schedule B were most unjustly 
treated. Now, the treatment of the bo- 
roughs in both those schedules was justi- 
fiable on the broad principle of public ex- 
pediency—that principle on which the 
whole measure was itself founded. Would 
any hon. Member be bold enough to say, 
that the great interests which had grown 
up within this last half century, ought not 
to be directly represented. One of the 
objections urged against this measure was, 
that it would destroy the balance which it 
was said at present existed between the 
agricultural and manufacturing interests. 
Now, he would maintain, that it would do 
no such thing, and he, for one, could not 
bring himself to think that that which 
would promote the good of the whole com- 
munity would be productive of injury to 
any particular class in the state. Indeed, 
if he were inclined to attach any weight 
to this antiquated talk about the balance 
of interests which were essentially and ne- 
cessarily bound up together, he would say, 
that even under the Reform Bill the ma- 
nufacturing interests would not be suffi- 
ciently represented in that House. The 
great merit of the Bill was, that it was 
calculated to give to the people that to 
which they were entitled—a full and fair 
Representation in the Commons House of 
Parliament, and to place that House in a 
proper position before the country. It 
was said by some hon. Members, that if 
this Bill should be passed, the abolition of 
the House of Peers would be sure to fol- 
low as anecessary consequence. He knew 
not in what quarter or district of the 
country the hon. Members who made such 
an assertion had gathered the opinions of 
the people, but as far as he had been able 
to ascertain their sentiments, he did not 
believe that, on the part of the great body 
of the people, there was any disposition to 
alter the main principles of the Constitu- 
tion of the country. The great point at 


issue was, whether a measure like this 
should not be passed, which gave to 
the people their just influence in that 
House, and restored to them those long- 
withheld rights to which they felt them- 
selves justly entitled, under the Con- 
stitution of the country, and which from 
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all he could see they were determined to 
obtain; when they had fully recovered 
their own rights they had no intention he 
believed to interfere with others. Another 
objection raised against this Bill was, that 
it would take away the power of having 
the colonial interests represented in Par- 
liament, by disfranchising the close bo- 
roughs, through the means of which alone 
Members connected with the colonies had 
hitherto obtained seats in that House. 
Now, he conceived that the colonies must 
be always represented indirectly ; and the 
greatest portion of that Representation 
they must derive from the conviction of 
every Member of that House, that the in- 
terests of the colonies were identified with 
the interests of the country at large. To 
speak of any other Representation on the 
part of the colonies was absurd ; for if 
Members even were given to the colonies, 
as had been proposed on a former occa- 
sion by the hon. member for Middlesex, 
their number would be so small that they 
would possess no weight or influence in 
that House as a body having separate in- 
terests. If the present Bill should be re- 
jected, the country would be thereby 
placed in a most perilous position ; and if 
the Sovereign should be obliged as he 
then would be, to form a new Govern- 
ment, that Government, he would assert, 
would be unable to carry on the affairs of 
this country, without at once bringing for- 
ward a measure of Reform fully as com- 
prehensive and extensive as that now 
under consideration. Let not the oppo- 
nents of this Bill delude themselves by 
supposing, that if they should throw it 
out, they could propose to the people a 
nominal Reform, which would, in sub- 
stance and reality, continue to preserve the 
power of the aristocracy and the influence 
of the boroughmongers to their present ex- 
tent. The people would never endure such 
a measure as that. He was ready to admit, 
that he feared that this Bill would not work 
as well as some of its most sanguine sup- 
porters represented ; but, looking at it as 
a boon to the country—viewing it as a 
measure which was anxiously expected 
and desired by the people, and feeling 
certain that some such measure was abso- 
lutely required in order to satisfy the 
wants and meet the wishes of the sober- 
thinking, influential, and industrious por- 
tion of the community, without whose con- 
currence and support no Government 


could possibly maintain itself in this 
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country, he should give his vote for the 
third reading of this Bill. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, the reasoning 
adopted by the hon. member for Worces- 
ter could not be considered very con- 
vincing, when he had declared, that he 
felt strong objections to the present mea- 
sure, but that he voted for it because no 
better plan of Reform had been proposed. 
The hon. Member admitted that there 
were many defects in this Bill, and yet he 
expressed his intentions of voting for it, 
knowing, at the same time, that if once 
passed, it could never be recalled. The 
only reason which the hon. Member had 
assigned for supporting what he called an 
objectionable measure, and feared would 
not work well was, that no other scheme 
of Reform would be brought forward. But 
how could he know that there would be no 
other plan introduced? If the hon: Mem- 
ber disapproved of this measure, and 
thought Reform necessary, it was his duty 
to have produced a plan of his own. With 
regard to the measure itself, they were 
now arrived at a stage in which it was 
perfectly clear that, whether this Bill 
was allowed to pass the other House with 
considerable alterations, or whether it 
should be again rejected, his Majesty’s 
Ministers could not proceed with the same 
Bill, but must come forward with some 
new measure of a more moderate charac- 
ter, such as was likely to conciliate and 
satisfy the minds of the country at large. 
Unless his Majesty’s Ministers were pre- 
pared to witness a repetition of the scenes 
at Bristol and Nottingham, they could not 
venture to produce this plan for a third 
time. Should this Bill be again rejected 
by the other House, there could be no 
precedent for again bringing it forward in 
the history of the country. The boldest 
coalition of parties which had taken place 
for the last half century—that between 
Lord North and Mr. Fox—did not at- 
tempt to re-introduce the India Bill, when 
it had been fairly defeated by the House of 
Lords ; and it was, therefore, extremely 
improbable that the present Government 
could entertain the idea of originating a 
third Bill, if the second was defeated. He 
was fully disposed to admit that the 
country had arrived at such a state that 
the question must be speedily settled in 
one way or another: the fever must be 
allayed, and the natural health and vigour 
of the nation restored, before it be too 
late. Acting under the advice of his Mi- 
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nisters, the King dissolved the Parliament, 
and appealed to the nation on the question 
of Parliamentary Reform. The country 
had given its decision, and that decision 
was for Reform. There must, therefore, 
be a Reform. - But what Reform? Upon 
what principles, and how were they to be 
applied? Such was the matter at issue 
between his Majesty’s Ministers and their 
opponents. Was it to be a wise and 
wholesome adaptation of gentle alteration 
to a change of circumstances, or a Reform 
which would lead to havoc and destruction. 
That was the real state of the question ? 
He had hitherto abstained from offering 
his sentiments upon the general merits of 
the Bill. Neither during the present Ses- 
sion nor the last had he addressed the 
House upon the subject, and he had re- 
mained silent, both because it had been 
discussed with great ability, and because, 
in his arguments, he might have’ tram- 
melled his own future proceedings. He 
had been willing to hear, the matter fully 
debated, and to weigh all the arguments, 
however specious, which might be ad- 
vanced in favour of the Bill. He had 
done this, and the result was, that the 
arguments might, to use the words of the 
hon. and learned member for Calne, be 
summed up in this—this Bill, or anarchy. 
Wasthatan argument to addresstoa British 
House of Commons? It might be very 
well to use it to frighten a timid assembly, 
but it was not worthy of being adduced to 
influence reasonable men. He could not 
avoid taking that opportunity of making 
some allusion to those who had been 
ejected from seats in that House at the 
Reform elections; and he must say, with- 
out intending insult or slight to those who 
had succeeded them, that the places were 
not better filled by their present occupiers 
than they were by the predecessors of 
those Gentlemen. _ Many of those Gen- 
tlemen had supported the Resolution 
which he had moved as an Amendment 
on the second reading of the first Bill. It 
was true, that Resolution proposed no de- 
tailed plan, nor could it; but it did pro- 
pose general principles, which might 
easily have been followed out, and which, 
if followed out, accordingly would ulti- 
mately have given satisfaction to the 
country. His opinion with respect to 
that Resolution was unaltered, and, in- 
deed, it had been even strengthened, 
by what he had heard-‘since he pro- 
is it. The parliament ought not to 
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be called upon to pledge itself to more 
than principles; the details ought to be 
left open to discussion. If that were not 
the proper and constitutional mode of pro- 
ceeding, then Parliament was but an as- 
sembly to register the edicts of Ministers. 
What had been the case with the Bill be- 
fore the House? Were hon. Members, who 
had voted for the second reading, and had 
in Committee opposed and voted against 
several clauses, to be considered as bound 
to support the Motion for the third read- 
ing, although the alterations they wished 
had not been made? In justice, they could 
not; but in truth, by the present Ministers 
they were. But ifthey were told that the 
House of Commons was returned by the 
people for a specific purpose, how would 
that argument apply to the House of Peers, 
The hereditary Peerage could be controlled 
by no such reasoning. Such was his view, 
and, whatever might be now attempted, 
such was the genuine and true practice of 
the Constitution. Then, with respect to 
the second Bill: that Bill was supported 
by a pledged majority, and he must admit 
it was, in many instances, opposed by a 
pledged minority. Such was, of necessity, 
the fact. For, with the proscribed bo- 


roughs, it was a question of life and death : 


it was annihilation or preservation. The 
minority felt that and acted upon that feel- 
ing. The majority contended, in many in- 
stances, merely for change, and in some, for 
advantage ; but the minority fought for ex- 
istence. Many Members who voted for 
the second reading, did so, as a fulfilment 
of the wish of the country that there should 
be a Reform; but when those Members 
found that, in Committee, no alteration in 
the Bill was allowed, it was monstrous to 
say, that they, by their vote on the second 
reading, were bound to support the third 
reading. That, however, was assumed by 
the Ministers and their supporters. Asa 
proof that such was the fact, let the House 
turn to the papers of the day. In those 
papers they would find a report promul- 
gated by the Political Union of Liverpool. 
That report was drawn up with as much 
ceremony as a report of that House; and, 
after noticing that a noble Lord, who had 
been elected a Representative of the bo- 
rough of Liverpool, had not voted upon 
one occasion, and upon another had voted 
against the Ministers, it declared, that in 
consequence of such conduct, that noble 
Lord had forfeited the confidence and re- 
spect of the electors who returned him. 
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Why, if that principle was acted upon, it 
was idle to talk of the House of Commons 
being a deliberative assembly. It was not 
a principle that could be acted upon, or 
even tolerated, without converting the 
House of Commons into a most slavish as- 
sembly. If a Member, for exercising his 
reason, was to be held up to odium or to 
hatred, there was an end of independence. 
And who were those people who took upon 
themselves to exercise this baleful author- 
ity? They were but a very small portion 
of the country, and had no manner of 
right to exercise the functions they took 
upon themselves. And what were the 
grounds upon which the last Parliament 
had been dissolved? A majority of that 
House had agreed to General Gascoyne’s 
Motion for maintaining the number of 
English Members in that House. For 
voting in favour of that Motion many of 
them lost their seats, and, therefore, they 
had a right at least, to expect that the 
principle they opposed unsuccessfully 
would be adhered to by their opponents, 
Was it adhered to?—-No. The Ministers 
themselves had given it up, after they had 
dissolved the Parliament for opposing it, 
and the majority that voted with General 
Gascoyne had been avenged. One of 
Lord Grey’s projects about Reform was, 
the diminution of the number of Members 
of that House, but he had now practically 
admitted that the Members of the House 
of Commons was not too great for the pro- 
per discharge of the public business. On 
the question of Merthyr Tydvil, the Go- 
vernment was compelled to disfranchise 
the county of Monmouth, so completely 
had they deserted the argument about the 
House being too numerous; and, although 
they had dissolved upon this point, they 
thought it expedient to induce a majority 
of this House to support them in destroy- 
ing their Monmouth bantling before it saw 
the light of the House of Lords. Where, 
then, was the principle of the ‘ whole 
Bill and nothing but the Bill,” which 
many Gentlemen had been called upon to 
pledge themselves to by their constituents ? 
It was impossible for those who had a re- 
gard for consistency to approve of this 
change; their supporters must be ashamed 
of this dodging backwards and forwards— 
this marching and counter-marching in 
legislation. Upon that the third reading 
of the Bill, he thought it right to state the 
objections which bound him to vote against 
the measure. By the preamble of the 
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Bill it appeared that it had five objects :— 
in the first place, it was to deprive small 
and inadequate boroughs of the right of 
returning Members; in the second place, 
it was to give to large towns and interests 
the right of returning Members; in the 
third place, it was to increase the number 
of county Members; in the fourth place, 
it was to extend the elective franchise ; 
and, in the fifth place, it was to diminish 
election expenses. These were the five 
objects which this Bill proposed to have 
in yiew, and he would call the attention 
of the House to the manner in which they 
were accomplished. With respect to dis- 
franchisement, it proposed, at one blow, to 
destroy those boroughs which had hitherto 
survived all changes—which had outlived 
the great rebellion, the time of Oliver 
Cromwell, and the Revolution of 1688. 
At one blow this Bill was to destroy all 
charters, and that, simply because, in the 
opinions of the Ministers, such ought to 
be the case. In speaking thus, however, 
he spoke of the Bill in its original state. 
In its present shape it had a different as- 
pect. Suggestions from the side of the 
House on which he sat had been adopted, in 
so far that the franchise of freemen was 
preserved. The charters were no longer 
aimed at merely as charters, but they fell 
before expediency. Looking at the places 
to be enfranchised, the Government de- 
cided that fifty-six boroughs must be dis- 
franchised altogether, and thirty partially. 
He complained of the unsatisfactory na- 
ture of thetest adopted. An hon. Member 
had asked, what other test could have been 
adopted than assessed taxes, number of 
houses, or both of these conjointly ? Why, 
the number of electors actually in the dif- 
ferent boroughs. And that we the fair 
and just test—the test which bes. showed 
whether the boroughs were decayed, as 
boroughs, or not. This test, also, was in 
accordance with the principle laid down 
by his Majesty’s Government in the pre- 
amble of the Bill, viz., that it is desirable 
to take away from those boroughs which 
have too small a constituency the right of 
returning Members to Parliament. This 
was the test laid down in the preamble of 
the Bill; and yet the Ministers took the 
assessed taxes at one time, and a popula- 
tion, having nothing to do with election 
matters, at another, forgetting that their 
preamble might apply to five only, out of 
a thousand inhabitants. It was of the 
utmost importance, in making changes, to 
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adhere, as nearly as possible, to precedent. 
Hitherto, total disfranchisement had been 
only resorted to in cases of proved cor- 
ruption in Great Britain, and the forfeited 
franchise had been transferred either to a 
distant place of importance, or the corrupt 
constituency had been purified by admit- 
ting fresh voters. But, as yet, Parliament 
had never destroyed a borough without 
crime being alleged and proved; and the 
claims of ancient usage could not be 
spurned without weakening the security for 
all rights which depended on prescription. 
He would pause before he swept away the 
smallest right; and that cautious course 
had been sanctioned by Ministers them- 
selves, for they had partially adopted it 
with regard to schedule B. Suppose 100 
electors were taken as the number neces- 
sary to constitute an efficient constituency, 
and to entitle a borough to return a Mem- 
ber, adopting that criterion, there would 
have been sixty boroughs open to disfran- 
chisement. But the plan of the Ministers 
was directly and plainly to assail the cor- 
porations; to infringe upon and destroy 
charters; to violate the rights they confer- 
red—rights as good and as well founded 
as those to any property or — privileges. 
The rights conferred by the charters now 
struck at were as valid as the rights of 
expectant heirs to peerages, as the rights 
of the Church, as the rights of any property 
whatever held upon descent—aye, as the 
rights of the descendants of the House of 
Hanover (and he flinched not from saying 
it) to the throne. Let those who were 
willing to inflict the blow pause before 
they struck. Let them remember that 
they themselves, if they did destroy these 
charters, would be making a precedent 
which might be quoted against themselves 
at no distant period. Then, with respect 
to the Constitution : How was that affect- 
ed by this destruction of rights? When 
the first Bill was introduced, he heard 
much of the inherent and prescriptive 
rightsof the Constitution; but, asthe sub- 
ject came to be discussed, the Ministers 
found themselves perplexed and beaten 
upon that point, and they attempted to 
shelter themselves under the argument of 
expediency. What was the origin of the 
basis of the Constitution? The sword of 
William the Conqueror. If they were to 
go back to the origin or beginning of pro- 
perty and rights, they must refer to the 
Doomsday Book. That would be the great 
and only source of title. For many years 
T2 
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the Norman princes had governed altoge- 
ther without a Parliament. It was not 
until the reign of Henry 3rd that Parlia- 
ments were known to the Constitution of 
the country, nor until the reign of Richard 
2nd that it was known what boroughs 
would be summoned to return Members. 
Another alteration took place, in the reign 
of Henry 6th, with regard to the right of 
freeholders ; and during the wars of the 
Roses and of the reigns of the Tudors, and 
of the first of the Stuarts, he would ask, in 
what light was the Constitution then con- 
sidered, with respect to Parliament, though 
so much was now said of its freedom ? 
There was the Star Chamber, greater than 
Parliament: men endured long imprison- 
ment on suspicion—sometimes they tor- 
tured on examination. The Parliament 
attainted any victim pointed out by the 
King. They came, at last, to the time of 
Charles 2nd. During the reign of that 
Monarch, the last creation of new boroughs 
took place. Newark, the city of Durham, 
and the county of Durham, were authorised 
to return Members. The regulation of the 
authority of the Crown gave independ- 
ence to Parliament, and when James 
2nd made his wild, wicked, and tyrannical 
attempt to thrust a religion on the country 
in opposition to its dearest wishes, the 
value of an independent Parliament fully 
appeared. ‘The settlement of the Consti- 
tution, and its power, and its good, were 
then made apparent. Liberty was secured 
to the country, and a line was drawn which 
at once checked and protected both the 
Sovereign and the people. That line was 
now to be broken; but he contended that 
the Ministers were bound to make out a 
far stronger case than they had, before they 
would be entitled to pursue such a course. 
For a century and a-half the country had 
known liberty and happiness under the 
Constitution then established, and it would 
be madness and wickedness now to destroy 
it without sufficient cause. No such cause 
had been shown. He was one of those, 
however unpopular the declaration might 
be, who would never consent to the auni- 
hilation of one charter, and, therefore, he 
should to the last oppose schedule A. 
Suppose that schedule passed, how could 
the House suppose the country would re- 
gard it as binding? He was ready to ex- 
tend the elective franchise ; he was ready 
totake one Member from as many boroughs 
as might be requisite for enfranchise- 
ment, but he would never consent to the 
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entire annihilation of a charter. Sup- 
pose it was proposed that, in the House 
of Peers a certain number of Peers should 
not be allowed to vote, because they were 
poor, what would be thought of such a 
proposition? And yet it was in precise 
keeping with the disfranchisement pro- 

osed. What extent of privileges the 
smaller boroughs should enjoy it was not 
necessary for him then to argue, but he 
entreated the House to pause, and to con- 
sider well before it sanctioned a measure 
which might prove a fearful precedent—a 
precedent which would lead toa disfran- 
chisement many then thought it madness 
to expect, and which most could contem- 
plate only with dread. There was but 
one abstract right of voting which could 
be brought forward by pure theorists, and 
that was Universal Suffrage. He was no 
advocate for that mad scheme; but still 
that only proved the abstract principle, 
and everything differing from it was a mo- 
dification of it. The 10/. franchise, for 
instance, was arbitrary.. The possessor un- 
der 10/7. had as much right to complain of 
the adoption of the 10/. franchise as 
the holder of 10/. would have to complain 
of the adoption of a 20l. franchise. Dis- 
guise the fact as theoretical Reformers 
might, it was evident that the 10/. voters 
under the new Bill would not be voting for 
themselves but for the mass of the people, 
unless the House consented to Universal 
Suffrage ; it was only aquestion of degree ; 
the electors in all other cases were virtual 
Representatives of the public, and they 
stood between the mass of the people and 
the House of Commons. And he must 
say that, in his opinion the poor would 
suffer much more under the 10. franchise 
than they would under a considerably 
higher one. The great objection he had 
to the Bill, then, was, that it would violate 
all charters, and endanger all property. He 
knew it might be said an attempt to predict 
was dangerous, but still he had no hesita- 
tion in asserting it as his belief, that ifthe 
injustice contemplated was executed, it 
would lead, and shortly, too, to con- 
sequences now held in ridicule. His se- 
cond objection was, that a vicious test had 
been applied to the boroughs to be dis- 
franchised. He did not like meddling 
with the rights of the poor, and the Bill 
did, in many instances abrogate those 
rights. His third objection was, to the 
10/. clause, and to the mode of applying 
it. He thonght the giving Members to 
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the metropolitan districts most unnecessary 
and objectionable. The metropolis was 
already amply represented and protected, 
and enjoyed immense advantages. Lon- 
don was the seat of Government, the great 
emporium of fashion—deriving every ad- 
vantage from the residence of the Court, 
and virtually represented by nearly half the 
House. The hon. member for Middlesex 
was as much the member for Mary-le-bone 
when he sat for Aberdeen, as he would be 
ifhe represented the new constituency of 
that district. The confusion of a general 
election must be attended with all the dis- 
gusting tumult which for the peace of the 
metropolis was now only confined to 
Covent-garden ; and it was his belief that 
every general election, under such cir- 
cumstances, must be attended with serious 
riots in all parts of the metropolis. So 
much for his general objections to the ap- 
plication of the principles of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the Bill before the 
House. The hon. and learned member 
for Calne had alluded to some opinions of 
his with regard to the cause of the outcry 
for Reform, and stated, that he believed 
the country was far from being in a pros- 
perous state, and that he agreed with him 
in thinking that the distress in different 
classes had much to do with the outcry 
for Reform. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber seemed to think that every Member 
was inconsistent who, after complaining 
of the distress of the country, refused to 
vote for the Bill now before the House. 
How did the hon. and learned Member 
vote on the motion for a Committee on 
the glove trade? -He did not know how 
the hon. and learned Member voted, but 
he supposed, of course, for inquiry. How 
did the hon. and learned Member vote 
upon any of those questions upon which in- 
quiry wasclaimed in consequence of distress, 
and upon which inquiry had been refused by 
a Reforming Government? He was justi- 
fied in concluding, from the silence of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that he, the 
grand advocateof the interests of the people, 
had supported his Majesty’s Government, 
and refused the destitute operatives of the 
glove trade an opportunity of inquiring 
into their distress. Was the country to 
be deluded by such statements as that of 
the hon. and learned Member? His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers having upon every occa- 
sion voted against inquiry into the distress 
complained of, their advocates now came 
forward and called upon the House to pass 
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the Reform Bill, as a means of removing 
that distress, although they themselves, by 
refusing all inquiry, had declared it to be 
beyond the reach of Parliament. And 
then the hon. and learned Member had 
alluded to his hon. friend, the member for 
Boroughbridge, who had attributed much 
of the prevailing distress to the alteration 
in the currency; and he had objected to 
bis hon. friend for always introducing that 
subject for the last ten years. Why, the 
Reformers said, they had introduced Re- 
form for the last thirty years, and claimed 
merit for having done so. Why, then, 
was his hon. friend to be eensured? » He 
agreed with much of the argument of ‘his 
hon. friend with respect to the currency. 
He attributed much of the distress to the 
Bill of 1826—the Bill of Mr. Huskisson 
and of Lord Goderich—a member of the 
present Cabinet. The hon. Gentleman 
last night talked of Government as an ex- 
perimental matter, and supposed that the 
principles of Government and Constitu- 
tion had been improved upon within the 
last 200 years, because the scientific 
knowledge of the public had been in- 
creased. The hon.and learned Gentleman 
was surely acquainted with writings 2,000 
years old, in which every argument of 
theories of Government had been brought 
forward, and speculation upon speculation 
had been advanced. Constitution must 
have reference to the feelings and passions 
of mankind, and however learned the pre- 
sent generation might be in the arts and 
sciences, the passions of ambitious, or 
mean and servile men were the same at 
present as they had been in the earliest 
stages of society; it was to guard against 
these that constitutions had been formed ; 
it was to guard against the despotism of 
the Throne in this country and in all coun- 
tries, that the various devices of legislators 
had been brought forward. This was a 
new argument on the part of the member 
for Calne, for he had heretofore talked of 
the public will as the only rule to be fol- 
lowed. But, after all, the hon. and learned 
member for Calne had but one argument 
in support of the Bill. That argument 
was, ‘* Do it, or you will be obliged to do 
it.” Jt was during the present debate 
that the hon. and learned member had, 
for the first time attacked those who talked 
of blood. Why, the hon. and learned 
Member’s own arguments, from the first, 
were the most bloody. Who was it that 
had threatened the House of Peers, and 
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bade them take warning by the fate of 


the Peerage of France? And what was 
the course the hon. Member recom- 
mended? Why, to give way to clamour 
—to attend, not to the voice of reason, 
but to the shouts of licence. Andin sup- 
port of his view, the hon. and learned 
Member had referred to Spain, to Con- 
stantinople, and to almost every city. 
But had he read the facts truly? No; 
violence in all the instances the hon. and 
learned Member had adverted to, and in- 
deed, throughout the page of history, had 
been invariably followed by a chilling 
coldness far more prejudicial to the cause 
of liberty than corruption itself. Violence 
soon exhausted itself, and those who 
yielded to its influence soon became the 
passive slaves of despotism. Such was 
the lesson to be learned from the page of 
history, and happy would it be for this 
country if that lesson were not disregarded. 
There was one subject he could not leave 
unnoticed—the language used respecting 
the House of Peers. it would be useless 
to deny that both in the public Press and 
in private conversation, the rights of the 
House of Peers were threatened with de- 
struction. Even in that House hints 
were thrown out which would seem to glance 
at the exercise of a most unconstitutional 
power for the purpose of controlling the 
House of Peers. For the last fortnight 
Lord Grey had been called upon to create 
Peers to secure the second reading of the 
Bill, and had been told that his existence 
as a Minister depended upon his doing so. 
Why, was it not idle to talk of the Con- 
stitution, and to tolerate such language ? 
But then it was said, the second reading 
would be agreed to. Let that branch of 
the Legislature take care how it gave way 
from intimidation, and let the coun- 
try take care how it permitted the destruc- 
tion of its independence. If the inde- 
pendence of the House of Lords was 
crushed with respect to this Bill, how 
could the country expect it would again 
revive? The same threat had been held 
out to that House. The Attorney Gene- 
ral had said, that the King had the power 
to issue writs for new boroughs, or to 
suspend those for existing boroughs; and 
such a threat might have had its influence. 
On this subject he must again refer to the 
impeachment of Lord Oxford, and his 
answer to the article respecting the un- 
constitutional creation of Peers, in which 
he admitted that it was unconstitutional 
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to create Peers for the purpose of carrying 
any particular question, With such a 
precedent before them, he could hardly 
conceive any Ministers willing to incur 
the risk of creating Peers, to destroy the 
independence of the other branch of the 
legislature. But a contrary opinion was 
abroad, and, therefore, he would entreat 
those Peers who, in consequence of the 
threat, were inclined to vote for the second 
reading of the Bill, to consider well what 
they were about, for the same threats would 
be repeated to ensure the third reading. 
Let the House of Lords look to the con- 
duct of the House of Commons. All 
those who voted for the second reading 
would vote for the third, although many of 
them had supported material alterations in 
the Committee, which had been proposed 
in vain. The Government had rejected 
every important alteration suggested ; and 
therefore, those who, in the House of Peers, 
voted for the second reading might calcu- 
late upon the course that would be pur- 
sued with respect to the Committee and 
the third reading. If the threat of mak- 
ing Peers was held out upon the second 
reading, the same moral mode of intimida- 
tion would be exercised before the third. 
The reasoning applied to both Houses : 
there was the Bill, let hon. Members exer- 
cise their judgments honestly and inde- 
pendently ; and let the Attorney General 
do his worst. Let Ministers advise the 
King to issue new writs, or to suspend old 
ones, but let them also have the full respon- 
sibility of their conduct. Let not threats 
induce compliance, and so take from the 
Minister, in appearance, much of his bur- 
then. The country was deeply indebted 
to the House of Peers for having rejected 
the Bill last year. Abused and at- 
tacked as the House of Peers had been, 
still the country owed ita deep debt of 
gratitude; and he firmly believed that, if 
the Bill was rejected at once, the sensa- 
tion produced would be as nothing com- 
pared with that occasioned by the same 
proceeding last year. The Political 
Unions, encouraged by the Government 
might strive to create some ferment, but 
the shopkeepers, the farmers, and all per- 
sons engaged in commerce or manufac- 
tures, were suffering greatly from the chil- 
ling effects of agitation, uncertainty, and 
change, and would rejoice at the restor- 
ation of peace, union, and confidence. 
These were what the country required, 
and his Majesty’s Ministers had not been 
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able to prove that they would result from 
the passing of the Reform Bill. There 
were three or four parties, it was true, who 
supported the Bill, and the House would 
do well to consider what those parties 
were. One of them advocated the muta- 
tion of taxation, They required the taxes 
to be laid upon property instead of being 
imposed as they were. He was convinced 
a tax of twenty per cent would be an in- 
jury instead of a benefit to commerce. 
Another party approved of the Bill as pre- 
liminary to an attack upon, or rather a 
confiscation of, Church property; a third 
looked upon it as a prelude to the repeal 
of the Corn-laws; and the fourth advo- 
cated it preparatory toa revision of pro- 
perty in general. Hon. Members might 
laugh, but that which at present appeared 
absurd would soon come to pass if the 
Bill was not again dismissed. Mirabeau, 
at the beginning of the French Revolution, 
never dreamed of the manner in which it 
would end, and even the utilitarians of 
France were utterly mistaken in their 
calculations. They never thought, in the 
beginning of the French Revolution that 
it would overturn the monarchy, destroy 
the nobility, and lead, through a frightful 
anarchy to military despotism. He knew 
well that nothing then said in that House 
would have any effect in altering opinions 
of hon. Members on the other side; but 
he still hoped that, notwithstanding all 
that had been said, the Bill would again 
come before them in a revised form, and, 
probably, as the excitement had abated, 
with the consent of Government. He 
trusted if Ministers had again to witness 
the rejection of the Bill, that they would 
remember Bristol, and the consequences of 
their own excitement; that they would 
desist from corresponding with Political 
Unions, and never again demean them- 
selves by calling the honest decisions of 
the House of Lords, the “ whisper of a 
faction.” In conclusion, he must repeat 
what he had before observed, and that 
was, that he was not hostile to Reform, 
but he was opposed to the Bill, because 
he solemnly believed it to be destructive 
of the Constitution. He wished fora safe 
plan of Reform; he thought that might 
be easily accomplished—the dissolution 
of Parliament had settled the question be- 
tween Reform and no Reform, but he did 
not conceive that the Ministers would 
fancy themselves in sincerity to be such 
perfect legislators, such Solons and Ly- 
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‘curguses, as to imagine that this Bill was 
perfect and complete. It was practicable 
to devise a plan of Reform which would 
prove safe, and give satisfaction to the 
country. He thought that Members might 
be given to the large unrepresented towns 
without the entire disfinaichinewent of any 
boroughs, and that the annihilation of the 
charters might be avoided, that every bo- 
rough might be still allowed to participate 
in the election of Members. In short, he 
protested against schedule A, as much be- 
cause it might become a precedent for 
more important spoliation, as for the sake 
of the boroughs themselves; and he was 
of opinion, that, in the partial disfran- 
chisement of a sufficient number of bo- 
roughs, the glaring injustice of violent spo- 
liation might be obviated, while the new 
constituencies in towns and counties would 
be provided for. It might be said, that, 
in this casé, he was anxious to perpetu- 
ate the close system, with regard to the 
boroughs with small constituencies; but 
he was willing to see the rights of voting 
in that instance extended in a safer man- 
net thaninthe Bill. Hesaid this more parti- 
cularly, because schedule A was stated to 
be the principle of the Bill, and he main- 
tained he was perfectly consistent in offer- 
ing to vote for one schedule only, in which 
boroughs might be arranged in the order 
pointed out by the relative number of their 
voters at present entitled to the franchise. 
The grand principle of preserving the 
charters would be maintained by such a 
partial disfranchisement, while a large 
Reform might be effected by admitting 
new towns and counties, on one hand, and 
extending the constituencies, on the other. 
He believed that the country at large 
would be contented with such a basis, as 
regarded disfranchisement. An hon. Mem- 
ber last night talked with great exultation 
of an infusion of 200 new Members, men 
of business, who would devote their time 
assiduously to the business of the coun- 
try. He feared that the hon. Member 
was falling into an error about the advant- 
age to be derived from a popular assem- 
bly, consisting, for the most part, of men 
with new ideas, unaccustomed to the busi- 
ness of the House, honestly intending to 
persevere in the proposal of various schemes 
and alterations. Nothing could appear 
more plausible in theory than such a 
change, nothing could be more dangerous 
in practice than the continued fever which 
the efforts of such a corps would keep up, 
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and the uncertainty under which every 
branch of trade would labour from the 
dread of a capricious and ricketty legis- 
lation. At present he thought his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had enough upon their 
hands—something very like rebellion in 
Ireland—an avowed rebellion in the West 
Indies—discontent in our other colonies 
—stagnation and want of confidence at 
home, and an uncertain, but, he feared, a 
subservient course of policy with regard 
to foreign affairs; there was not one head 
of a department, whose time, as a Member 
of the Executive Government, ought not to 
be fully occupied, and surely this was not 
the moment for increasing doubt, and un- 
settling the institutions of the couniry. 
He implored the Government, for the sake 
of peace, to lay aside all party consider- 
ations. He believed they were blindly 
pursuing party objects, and that they 
were not aware, in their own hurry and 
excitement, and in their attempt to enjoy 
a long tenure of office, through the means 
of the Bill, that they and the Aristocracy 
of their own party were committing an act 
of suicide. It had been remarked by 
Madame de Staél, in her “‘ History of the 
French Revolution” —[a laugh|—he con- 
cluded that the hon. Member who was 
amused at his quoting that most powerful 
authoress had read the work, and, if not, 
he would advise him to read it, for Madame 
de Staél was as liberal as he could be, and 
possibly quite as wise—it was remarked by 
Madame de Staél, that no great revolu- 
tion, which ended in the annihilation of 
the aristocracy, and the ruin of the upper 
classes of a nation, could be effected, if 
the government and the aristocracy were 
true to themselves, and to the great inter- 
ests of the nation. Before sitting down, 
he must repeat, that, if there had been pro- 
posed a moderate and safe Reform, it should 
have his support ; but, to obtain his vote, it 
must be a Reform, not a revolution, a Re- 
form that would preserve, not endanger, 
the Constitution, and one that would afford 
protection and security to life and pro- 
perty. 

Mr. Duncombe said, the hon. Baronet 
had complained that no arguments of a 
satisfactory nature had been urged by 
those who were friendly to the Bill. He 


might tell the hon. Baronet, that no rea- 
sons had been offered by him and those 
other Members who had spoken on the 
same side, to show that the Bill ought 
not to pass. 


The hon. Baronet had al- 
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luded to what he had said on a former 
evening as to the creation of Peers. The 
question that now arose was, not as to the 
fate of the Bill in that House, but in the 
other House of Parliament. The hon. 
Baronet had spoken of revolutions, . and 
had wandered into different parts of the 
world, where he would not follow him, and 
had brought forward. much historical lore 
on the subject; but the hon. Baronet 
seemed to forget that a revolution in the 
minds of men had taken place in this 
country. The people had now awoke from 
their dream, and were no longer to be 
imposed upon. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would have been glad if the people had 
still remained ignorant, but they could no 
longer impose upon the people. Hon. 
Members might sneer and taunt the peo- 
ple [cries of ‘‘ No!”|—he would repeat, 
they might sneer and taunt [‘‘ No, xo!” 
—he would repeat the sneers and taunts 
of hon. Members directed against the peo- 
ple [‘* No, no/”]—he would repeat the 
sneers and taunts offered by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite to the people [crzes of “No!” 
—he supposed that the sneers and taunts 
came from that side of the House—from 
those hon. Members who conceived that 
the middle and lower classes of society 
had no right to have a voice in political 
affairs. But, assuredly, the middle and 
lower classes would feel that a constitu- 
tion in which hon. Gentlemen would not 
suffer them to participate was not a con- 
stitution calculated for them. . He had. 
been accused of alluding unnecessarily 
to the formation of the other House of 
Parliament, and of recommending a cre- 
ation of Peers. Whatever were his opin- 
ions on that subject, it was not he, but 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, 
who had introduced it. In that quarter 
it was said, that, if Peers were to be cre- 
ated, at least sixty would be necessary to 
carry the Reform Bill. Now, he did not 
agree in the opinion, because he did not 
believe there was so much insanity in the 
other House. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Sir Charles Wetherell) had every 
reason to complain of the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Richard Vyvyan) having anticipated 
his most cogent arguments on that subject. 
Why had the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man withdrawn his Motion? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had deprecated 
all allusion to its subject—matter previous 
to his bringing it substantively forward, 
and yet had, for reasons best known to 
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himself, carefully precluded the oppor- 
tunity of discussion. He, for one, was 
anxious to express his opinion on the ne- 
cessity and constitutional propriety of such 
an augmentation to the peerage as would 
secure the triumph of the national cause, 
and he was anxious that that House should, 
by its decision, enforce upon Ministers 
the conviction of that necessity and con- 
stitutional right. If the public weal re- 
quired a Reform in the House of Com- 
mons—and who could deny that it did— 
it was equally important that such a Re- 
form should also be effected in the House 
of Lords as the same public weal demand- 
ed; and it was the solemn duty of Minis- 
ters to take care that the constitutional 
prerogative of the Crown should be so ex- 
ercised, that the country would be saved 
from the dire consequences of a second 
rejection of the great measure on which 
the heart of the people was set. That 
House and Ministers had done their duty, 
and the King was staunch and ready to 
do his; it only remained for the House of 
Lords not to neglect theirs. Let their 
Lordships remember, that it would be ruin 
to attempt to resist a united people, headed 
by a wise and beloved Monarch. In con- 
clusion, he would say, that the Lords 
would do well to recollect the words of 
Burke, who had said, that the people 
would no longer submit to bad govern- 
ment because their ancestors had suffered 
worse, and that a time was coming when 
they would no longer tolerate hoary-headed 
and inveterate abuses, which could neither 
inspire reverence nor obtain respect. 

Sir Charles Wetherell could not refrain 
from making a few observations, after the 
allusion which had just been made to him, 
or rather the attack which had just been 
made upon his opinions—opinions which 
he had asserted deliberately, and which 
he was prepared to maintain. He had 
been asked, why it was he had not pro- 
ceeded with his Motion respecting the 
creation of Peers? In reply, he had to 
say, that he every day saw less and less 
likelihood that such a gross violation of 
the Constitution would take place; and 
certainly a greater violation could not be 
committed than that which had been re- 
ferred to. It had been stated, that the 
creation would come with the Ides of 
March, but that appeared to have been a 
false prophecy. For his part, he thought, 
and hoped, the creation and the Greek 
Kalends would come together, He would 
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undertake to convince, not the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertford, for that would be a hope- 
less task, but the other Members of that 
House, that a more gross violation of the 
Constitution, that a more gross exercise 
of the royal prerogative, could not be 
made, than that of creating Peers—a pro- 
ceeding which the hon. Member appeared 
to think was correct and proper. They 
had heard of schedule A and of schedule 
B in that House until they were sick of 
both one and the other of them, and he 
should not, therefore, press those schedules 
upon their attention, but he would give 
them a schedule of the Peers created al- 
ready by the present Government—the 
Gentlemen who had been, he would not 
say, transported to the House of Lords, 
but who had gone from their seats in the 
House of Commons to take their places in 
the House of Peers. He should only pre- 
mise that he had not madethisschedule him- 
self. That list he would call the Lords’ sche- 
dule C, and it would be found to contain 
twenty-three Barons bold, who had been 
created for the express purpose of voting 
for the present Bill. There was Lord Sau- 
marez, Lord Cloncurry. If hon. Mem- 
bers would use pencils, they might ticket 
them as he went along. Lords Dinorben, 
Templemore, Segrave, Mostyn, Wenlock, 
Poltimore, Panmure, Oakley, Howden, 
Hamilton, Ludlow, Dunmore, Chaworth, 
Kenlis, Dover, Rossie, Clements, Sefton, 
Fingal, and Kilmarnock. If these crea- 
tions were not enough for the hon. Mem- 
ber, his appetite for creations must be 
great indeed. In his enumeration he had 
forgotten, or rather omitted, another name, 
which, though last, was not, and he spoke 
this in great sincerity, the least in import- 
ance: that was Lord Brougham and Vaux; 
who, though the baronies were conjunct, 
was individually distinct from both. When 
he recollected that several of those Peers 
had done what they considered their duty 
in that House, by voting there for Reform, 
he could scarcely think that they went to 
another place for the purpose of giving, in 
ermined robes, their votes for the same 
measure there. Perhaps, however, be- 
cause they had voted as they thought con- 
scientiously in the House of Commons, 
they might think it a righteous act to be 
turned over for a similar use to another 
place. He had been charged with stating 
conjectural numbers, in which he might 
have been wrong; and, indeed, it was 
scarcely possible for him to be otherwise, 
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for who could tell the much-desired num- 
ber? He felt great difficulty in describing 
the awkward transitions which had taken 
place, and it was, of course, impossible 
for him to tell what other, or if any more, 
were to take place. It was said, however, 
that Ministers had not created a sufficient 
number of Peers for their revolutionary 
purposes, and were called upon to bring 
out a wholesale batch of Reform crea- 
tions. He regretted he did not possess 
the power of metaphor of the hon. mem- 
ber for Calne, or he might be able to show 
up such a creation in classical language, 
but being a plain man, was, therefore, 
compelled to illustrate his meaning with a 
rather homely simile. Hon. Members 
must betimes have observed their grooms 
or servants in the dignified and useful act 
of pitching hay with a stable-fork into 
the hay-loit, He had himself witnessed 
the curious operation that morning, and 
was struck by the marvellous dexterity 
with which the numerous trusses were 
pitched up from the hay-cart; and it 
struck him that the creation of Peers, 
which Ministers were urged to effect, 
might be likened to the operation of cast- 
ing up the hay. His sentence, or me- 
taphor, was not as perfect as he could 
wish, but what he meant was, that to cast 
up forty or fifty Peers to the House of 
Lords, for the purpose of carrying a par- 
ticular measure, would be a far less dig- 
nified act than that he had attempted to 
describe. He did not mean to say, that 
the twenty-three creations to which he 
had just referred had been thus ignomi- 
niously pitched up (though there could be 
no doubt they were, to all intents and pur- 
poses, reform Peers); it might be rather a 
disagreeable and inconvenient task to toss 
up on the end of a pitch-fork such sub- 
stantial Reformers as Lords Panmure or 
Poltimore ; but he would say, that to act 
on the hon. Member’s recommendation 
would be to lower the Peerage of England 
to the worst state of the peerage of France 
—that is, reduce them from their present 
lofty and constitutional position, to the 
condition of the mere tools and vassals of 
despotism—to the condition of the vile, 
degraded, pauper “nobles!” of France, 
who basely assisted to destroy their own 
monarchy. And was it for this purpose 
that Ministers were called upon to add 
some sixty Runnymede heroes to their 
twenty-three Barons bold of the corona- 
tion? Was it for this purpose that they 
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were taunted by the great Reform journal, 
The Times, as sluggish jades, requiring 
spurs to be stuck in their sides. Now, he 
could not take it upon him to say, whether 
Ministers would or would not obey the 
command of their ‘‘ approved good mas- 
ters:” their friends said they would—their 
opponents said not. He was inclined to 
think they would not create any Peers; 
had he thought otherwise, nothing could 
have induced him to postpone his Motion. 
But this he would maintain—and he chal- 
lenged the Attorney General, and every 
Member of the Government to boot, to 
maintain the negative—that, to create 
Peers for the purpose of carrying a par- 
ticular question to which the House of 
Lords was hostile, would be a gross breach 
of constitutionallaw He detied the whole 
Cabinet to gainsay this declaration. He 
defied any man, read in the history of 
England to deny, that the acts which led 
to the just expulsion of Janies 2nd from 
the throne of these realms, were as tyran- 
nical in principle as for the King now to 
exercise his prerogative for the purpose 
of destroying the free agency of the House 
of Lords. The Bill of Rights, which 
guarded them against the recurrence of the 
unconstitutional acts of James 2nd, would 
be violated by the creation of Peers just 
now recommended to Ministers. For 
what, said the Bill of Rights, with refer- 
ence to the expelled monarch ? Simply, 
that James 2nd, by ‘suspending the laws, 
and unconstitutionally interfering with 
their execution,” had forfeited his right 
to the Throne. He should like to know 
whether swamping the House of Peers, 
so as to destroy its free agency, would 
not be a repetition of this conduct—whe- 
ther, in fact, destroying the free agency 
of one estate or branch of the Legislature, 
was not ‘‘ suspending the laws?” Then 
it was justly alleged against the last of the 
Stuart monarchs, that he had forfeited 
his Throne, because he had endeavoured, 
through the agency of corrupt Sheriffs, to 
‘“‘nack” the House of Commons, as well 
as Juries in the Courts below. This was 
a grave offence, for which James paid a 
heavy penalty; but was it an offence to 
pack a House of Commons or a Jury, 
and no offence against constitutional law 
to pack the House of Lords? He should 
like to hear his hon. friend, the Attorney 
General, who had broached the monstrous 
doctrine that the King might, by his mere 
prerogative, withhold writs from any bo- 
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roughs he pleased, answer the question; 
and he should like to meet him and all 
his Ministerial allies on the main question, 
whether, to create Peers for the mere pur- 
pose of carrying the present Bill, would 
not be an act destructive of the free 
agency of a branch of the Legislature— 
and thence a violation of the Bill of Rights 
—and thence an act calling for the im- 
peachment of its authors. The case of 
Lord Oxford would not avail Ministers if 
they adopted such a fatal policy, for that 
Minister owned the criminality of the 
Peerage creation of his time, but denied 
that it was the result of his personal 
counsel. If Earl Grey should be im- 
peached for swamping the House of Lords 
by new creations, would he endeavour to 
escape, as Lord Oxford did, by saying 
that he was not the adviser of the Crown ? 
If he were not the adviser, who was, then ? 
Perhaps the odium of the proceeding 
would be cast upon the Lord Privy Seal ; 
or it might be, that the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, would take 
the whole responsibility on himself, and 
step forward and say, ‘“‘ Jn me convertite 
penam.” But he concluded, from the 
complacent smile which was at that mo- 
ment playing on the noble Lord’s coun- 
tenance, that he would not be the person 
to propose a creation of new Peers. Was 
Lord Brougham and Vaux to be charged 
with the crime of advising the Crown to 
such a measure? He was sure, that, if 
the noble and learned Lord imagined that 
an accusation of that kind was made 
against him, he would fall back aghast, 
The noble and learned Lord would, he was 
convinced, be confounded with astonish- 
ment at the bare supposition that he could 
be the person to affix the white wax, the 
blue wax, or the red wax, or the tri-co- 
loured wax, to the patents of twenty or 
thirty new Peerages. The noble and 
learned Lord had a double duty to perform 
—he was the keeper of the King’s con- 
science and of his own also, and he had 
to see that neither was violated. With 
reference to this part of the case, he had 
read a very able and spirited article in the 
Edinburgh Review, which was understood 
to be written by the noble and learned 
Lord, and which asserted, that it was by 
the means of that very borough influence 
which it was now proposed to remove, that 
collisions between the two Houses of Par- 
liament were avoided. How, then, could 
the noble and learned Lord ever consent 
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to put the King’s seal to patents of crea- 
tions, intended to swamp the House of 
Peers, and to carry a measure, the object 
of which was, to destroy those nomination 
boroughs of which the noble and learned 
Lord had expressed his approval? But 
it was not only in this article that the 
noble and learned Lord had stated his 
opinion of the utility of these boroughs. 
On a late occasion the noble and learned 
Lord asserted, in another place, in terms 
very little short of being explicit, that the 
borough demolition was not that part of 
the plan to which he was particularly par- 
tial, He supposed, therefore, that the 
noble Lord would not retract what he had 
written and spoken, and abuse the con- 
science of his master, and the conscience 
and judgment of himself, by consenting 
to the introduction into the House of 
Lords of a number of individuals, for the 
purpose of carrying into operation a plan 
which had received his denunciation. But 
hewould ask the advocates of Peer-making, 
whether they had forgotten the case of 
Lord Middlesex? He begged to call the 
attention of the House to this important 
subject ; because the friends of the Minis- 
ters were dragooning them—they were 
driving the Minister on at the point of the 
bayonet—the “spur” was not enough for 
them. Though it was clear that the 
House of Commons had the right to expel 
any of its Members for the commission of 
a crime, yet he would not go so far as po- 
sitively to assert that the other House 
constitutionally possessed the same right. 
Many writers on the Constitution, how- 
ever, maintained that the House of Lords 
had a constitutional right to expel any of 
its Members for crime. He would, how- 
ever, content himself with calling the at- 
tention of the House to a case which 
actually occurred—he alluded to the case 
of the Lord High Treasurer of Middlesex, 
who was expelled from the House of 
Peers in the reign of James Ist, upon 
being convicted of certain malpractices in 
his office. It was true that Lord Oxford 
did not get expelled from the House of 
Lords for extinguishing the independence 
of that branch of the Legislature; but it 
might happen, that if any Minister should 
be bold enough to follow that precedent 
in the present time, he might be visited 
with the same punishment which was in- 
flicted on the Lord Treasurer of Middle- 
sex. If sixty Peers were to be thrown 
into the House of Lords by a sort of pell- 
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mell creation, he would have the indivi- 
duals who were to be selected for that 
opprobrious distinction, recollect that the 
sixty Peers made by Charles 10th, were 
thrust out of the French House of Peers 
as soon as the revolution came. Could 
any man doubt that if any number of 
persons should degrade themselves so far 
as to permit themselves to be thrust into 
the House of Lords, for the purpose of car- 
rying a particular measure, they would be 
treated as the servile vassals and igno- 
minious tools of the Minister who sent 
them there; and would, in course of time, 
meet with the same fate as the Peers of 
Charles 10th ? And who were the persons 
who clamoured for the creation of new 
Peers? The declaimers against nomina- 
tion boroughs. The hon. and learned 
member for Calne had described the no- 
mination boroughs as being as bad or 
worse than the Cholera Morbus; and yet 
it was the objectors to those boroughs who 
considered it quite legitimate to inundate 
the other House with any number of no- 
mination» Peers, sent up, some of them, 
perhaps, under a written obligation—all of 
them under the virtual obligation—of a 
promise to carry the Reform Bill ; for that 
was the only means by which they could 
earn unenviable distinction. Could any 
Gentleman on the other side of the House 
—could any Reformer in that House or 
out of that House, without violating com- 
mon decency, denounce that influence 
which exists in nomination boroughs, and, 
at the same time, consent to arm the Mi- 
nister with a much more direct nomina- 
tion? There were, undoubtedly, many 
individuals on the other side of the House 
who, at other times, and under other cir- 
cumstances, would not be unfitted to be 
pitch-forked into the House of Peers ; but 
if they were to permit themselves to be 
placed at the present moment, and for a 
particular purpose, in the new schedule of 
Peers, they would degrade their con- 
sciences and judgment, stigmatize them- 
selves as Gentlemen, and carry with them 
everlasting opprobrium and disgrace, for 
having lent themselves to the commission 
of a most violently-unconstitutional act. 
But where were all the new Peers to come 
from? He could not say whether the 
Benches opposite constituted the arsenal 
from which the whole of the aristocratical 
ammunition was to be drawn; but this he 
did know, that if any Gentleman on the 
other side of the House, who acted an in- 
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dependent part, and stood well with. the 
community, consented to be made Peers, 
they would exchange the invaluable merit 
of being estimable Members of Parlia- 
ment, for the ignominious distinction of 
being degraded ‘‘ Barons bold.” But from 
what quarter, if not from the other side of 
the House, were these Runnymede heroes 
to come? The Times newspaper had 
called the Minister who was to make the 
new Peers a ‘‘jade”—a word which was sy- 
nonymous with old woman. He, how- 
ever, Should rather compare him to Tarquin 
violating the chastity of Lucretia, and he, 
therefore, supposed that the author of the 
odious deed would be some young Cabinet 
Minister, and not an old woman. But he 
would venture to say, that no person 
would attempt to overwhelm the independ- 
ence of the House of Lords, except such 
men as were prepared to bring the King 
into that dilemma in which the Bill of 
Rights placed James 2nd ; for it would be 
as great an act of injustice and tyranny, 
and as extravagant an infringement of the 
constitutional law and liberty of the realm, 
as any act committed by that Sovereign. 
If such a proceeding should be attempted, 
base and recreant would be the present 
House, or any future House of Commons, 
which should neglect to take the subject 
into its most serious and grave considera- 
tion. He would now leave this part of the 
case, and proceed to draw the attention 
of the House to a subject intimately con- 
nected with the Reform Bill—he alluded 
to the recent landing of the French at 
Ancona. He would soon show the Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House the 
connexion which existed between the two 
things. Did they recollect the recommen- 
dation made by the Prime Minister to the 
Bishops of a Protestant Church, in order 
to influence their votes? Did they re- 
member that he told them in the House of 
Lords “ to set their house in order ?” 

Lord Althorp said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was violating the 
Orders of the House by alluding to what 
took place in the House of Peers. 

Sir Charles Wetherell admitted that he 
did wrong to name the place; he should 
have said elsewhere. He would, in the 
few observations which he had yet to de- 
liver, endeavour to satisfy the noble Lord, 
by keeping himself strictly within the 
Orders of the House. He would, there- 
fore, not designate the place in which 
the recommendation he had alluded 
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to was made, but he would say, that in 
some place, no matter where, the Prime 
Minister of a country, in which there were 
a Parliament and a Protestant Church, 
gave the Bishops of that Church to under- 
stand that it was time to set their houses 
in order. History also related that the 
admonition was followed, and that the 
house of one of the Protestant Bishops 
was, indeed, set in an odd kind of order 
—an order which consisted in the demo- 
lition of his house, and, what was worse 
than all, the destruction of his valuable 
manuscript sermons. The precedent was 
soon followed by the minister of another 
country, who thought that as the Premier 
of this country had recommended to the 
Protestant Bishops to keep their houses in 
order, he might as well send some men to 
keep the house of the Catholic Bishop of 
Rome (the Pope) in order. He was neither 
an eulogist nor apologist of Casimir 
Perier; but it appeared to him that 
Casimir Perier had done no more in Italy 
than some persons had done in England. 
The French availed themselves of the op- 
portunity which agitation in England, en- 
couraged, if not produced by Ministers, 
afforded them for doing that which they 
never would have ventured to have done 
had they not seen that the British Go- 
vernment had been tampering with the in- 
ternal state and Constitution of the coun- 
try. It was the Reform Bill, therefore, 
which had excited the French to take a 
step, which Casimir Perier never would 
have ventured, had this country been 
governed by any other Administration 
than the present. There were other evils 
to which he might allude as growing out 
of the agitation produced by this Bill. He 
might say the colonies of this country were 
melting away. It was a curious fact, but 
not less true, that those who contended for 
universal Representation had resolved that 
the colonies, the sources of our wealth in 
the East and West Indies, should remain 
unrepresented. The unhappy Ganges, 
whose waters conveyed millions annually 
to this country, and whose banks abounded 
with the treasures of commerce, the Ganges 
which flowed through a space of 100 
leagues, and had an immense population 
on its borders, was to be left without a 
single Representative; while the Tyne— 
happy Tyne—was blessed with eight or ten 
Members. But did any man imagine that 
Great Britain could preserve her colonies, 
unless they had in the Legislature persons 
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who, being acquainted with their interests 
and wants, might be their protectors and 
conservators? Was a population of so 
many millions—was so much wealth, and 
were commercial interests of such magni- 
tude to be henceforth contented with the 
Legislature in which there would be not 
one person connected with them, or ca- 
pable of making their wishes understood 
there? They would not be contented. 
That Bill would, therefore, reduce Britain 
to the state of geographical separation, in 
which it was described to be by Virgil in 
his Eclogues :— 
“ Penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos.”’ 

He would not trespass further on the 
House. He had briefly touched on the 
topics involving the most danger from this 
Bill [laughter]. He regretted that he 
could not satisfy the Gentlemen in the 
Ministerial gallery. There were some 
galleries in which persons obtained seats 
at a cheap rate—a single shilling—and so 
elevated that for that small sum people 
arrived at their apotheosis. He could 
not suppose such galleries were found in 
that House, or that Gentlemen came there 
to, enjoy the amusements of the gods. 
Those Gentlemen were not concerned in 
the colonies. They had no plantations to 
be burnt down in Jamaica ; no property in 
the East Indies. Returning to the ques- 
tion, he should say the Reform Bill would 
abstract England from herself, and all the 
world. Their foreign territories were in 
danger. Their colonists were in search of 
new protectors, because they could not 
find British protection. He had spoken 
of the adverse and unsocial policy which 
grew out of the Reform Bill, under a firm 
conviction that the advocates of that mea- 
sure were destroying the best interests of 
the country. 

The Attorney General said, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who last ad- 
dressed the House had alluded to places 
of amusement in which the spectators paid 
2s., or ls. for their seat, according to the 
height of the gallery in which they sat ; 
but surely in none of those places were the 
entertainments more amusing than that 
which had just been afforded to the House 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman him- 
self. He had travelled from Thebes to 
Athens, from the Tyne to the Ganges, and 
from the House of Lords to Ancona, and 
he had discoursed somewhat upon the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention, and upon the 
Representation of the colonies, but he had 
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studiously avoided the subject under the 
consideration of the House. Considering 
that the hon. member for Hertford had start- 
ed the hare in the thicketsof his own neigh- 
bourhood, and had introduced the subject 
of the Peerage quite unexpectedly, it was 
fortunate that his hon. and learned friend, 
who could not have foreseen the allusion, 
had been led to prepare himself for it by 
some active instinct, in obedience to which, 
he furnished himself with the names of the 
persons who had been last raised to the 
Peerage. He would not follow his hon. 
and learned friend into the remarks with 
which he accompanied his mention of those 
names. With respect to the noble Lord 
now sitting upon the Woolsack, towards 
whom his hon. and learned friend professed 
to entertain the most kindly feelings, 
whilst he alluded with great good humour 
to an article in The Edinburgh Review, 
of which he first doubted, and afterwards 
assumed that noble and learned Lord to be 
the author, he would say nothing, be- 
cause that noble and learned Lord needed 
neither defender nor advocate. But this 
he must say, that if his hon. friend could 
persuade himself, even with all the excite- 
ment which the thought of schedule A 


might oecasion, that anything which was 
at that time in contemplation by his Ma- 
yesty’s Government called for articles of 
impeachment, let the Ministers of the 
Crown bear all the responsibility ; but let 
not the Crown be endangered by language 
such as had been lately heard in that 


House. Much had been said of threats 
and menaces, and many miserable com- 
plaints had been heard that the people 
called on their Representatives to do their 
duty. But what was to be said of the 
threats and menaces, which had been used 
for the purposes of deterring, from that 
which he regarded as his duty to his 
people, the illustrious Person— 
* quem non potuére phalanges 
Sternere” 

The Earl of Oxford stood the brunt of an 
impeachment, and so would the Ministers 
of the present day, if their opponents were 
prepared to bring it forward. But the 
Earl of Oxford made a mean and disgrace- 
ful defence—he sacrificed his Queen whose 
fault was, that she was too partial to him. 
But no such defence would be made on 
this occasion by those against whom the 
hon, and learned Gentleman had threatened 
to bring forward such acharge. This was 
not the first time that that noble in- 
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dividual—noble for his steadiness and 
firmness, as for his elevated character— 
had been assailed by language which no 
gentleman ought to have applied to him. 
He had heard it said, that if this Bill 
passed—if the King gave his consent to 
the Reform Bill—his Crown would pass 
away. No; it would be more firmly bound 
by the attachment of the people. He had 
heard it said, with reference to the lan- 
guage of Scripture, that on the day when 
the King gave his final assent to the Re- 
form Bill, he would see the hand-writing 
on the wall, and would cease to reign. 
Was that, he asked, not a menace? And 
was it in that House that such accusations 
as these were to be made for the sake of 
wounding the feelings of his Majesty with 
impunity. Into the question of the Bill of 
Rights, he (the Attorney General) would 
not enter. Could any Gentleman, could 
any Member for any disfranchised borough 
in schedule A, undertake to say, that the 
discussion of the Bill of Rights had any- 
thing to do with the question of the third 
reading of this Bill? Neither should he 
enter into any discussion about the 
making of Peers. It was the Crown’s pre- 
rogative to make Peers, and it must be 
done under the advice of responsible Mi- 
nisters; and, therefore, to bring the matter 
forward in the House of Commons before 
any such measure had been taken, was 
unexampled, indecent, unconstitutional, 
and highly disorderly. A more perfectly 
futile argument he had never heard than 
that which had fallen from his hon. and 
learned friend. To say, that the Bill of 
Rights had anything to do with the ques- 
tion before the House was absurd ; nor 
could he (the Attorney General) see for 
what reason it was brought forward, ex- 
cept for the invidious purpose of intro- 
ducing the name of an abdicated King. 
What was the amount of the argument 
against the third reading of the Bill ? 
That there had been delay and suspense— 
and no doubt there had been—and that it 
was a great inconvenience to the country. 
He was not going to inquire from whom 
the delay and suspense originated, or on 
whom, they were to be charged. But if 
suspense were a matter of complaint, why 
not put an end to it, either by adopting the 
Bill or rejecting it? In the course of his 
long speech, his hon. and learned friend 
did not devote more than fifteen minutes to 
the consideration of the Bill before the 
House. He now complained that the 
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colonies were left unrepresented; but it 
was somewhat extraordinary that he had 
never before, during the course of the last 
thirteen months, said a word upon this 
subject. The hon. member for Middlesex 
was the only person who ever brought for- 
ward a proposition for giving Represent- 
atives to the colonies, and he repented of 
his Motion the day after he had submitted 
it to the House. A new light, therefore, 
had been thrown in on his hon. and learned 
friend (Sir Charles Wetherell) on this 
point. It appeared to have been quite 
forgotten by those who argued for the 
expediency of colonial Representation, 
that under the admirable and perfect 
system which had hitherto existed, 
and which the opponents of this Bill were 
so anxious should continue unaltered, the 
colonies had nothing but virtual Repre- 
sentation. It also appeared to be forgotten 
that it was during the existence of that 
excellent system of virtual Representation 
that the American colonies were lost to this 
country. Having thus briefly alluded to 
the various topics of which the argument 
of his hon. and learned friend was com- 
posed, he left it to the House to form 
its own judgment as to how far it was 
right of his hon. and learned friend to 
enter upon the discussions of those topics, 
at this stage of the Bill. For his own part, 
he owned he was quite surprised at the 
course which the debate had taken. 
After all the discussions which had taken 
place—after the principle had been dis- 
cussed on three several occasions upon 
Motions for a second reading—after the 
protest of the right hon. member for 
Aldeburgh (Mr. Croker), comprehending 
all the objections of that right hon. Gentle- 
man and his friends to the principle and 
details of the Bill, he did expect that the 
discussion on the third reading would have 
taken a very different turn. He had ex- 
pected that hon. Members who were op- 
posed to the measure would have argued 
that, although the Bill had been read a 
second time, it ought not to be read a third 
time. He had heard no such arguments, 
however, from any Gentleman who had 
addressed the House. He did not say, 
that the Bill was perfect—no measure of 
the kind could be perfect ; but the objec- 
tions were quite wonderful for their paucity 
and trivial character. With all the desire 
which the authors of this measure had to 
render it perfect, and with all the eager- 
nesa which the oppgnents of the measure 
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had to suggest objections, it was quite 
wonderful how little alteration had been 
made in the Bill from its first introduetion. 
The Bill was not so much the Bill of Mi- 
nisters as of the House of Commons. 
After the appeal to the constituent body 
on the question of Reform, and the manner 
in which that appeal had been answered, 
the House became the parent of the Bill; 
but when it was asserted that the majority 
came in pledged blindly to support the Bill, 
he must be allowed to dissent from that pro- 
position. The Ministers were outvoted on 
the tenant-at-will clause, and he was glad 
they were, for he considered that the 
country Gentlemen now stood pledged not 
to interfere with the conscientious votes of 
their tenants by ejecting them. The ma- 
jority had not blindly supported the Mi- 
nistry on this Bill; and he repeated, that 
any one who compared it at first, and at 
the last, must be surprised how little essen- 
tial alteration had been made in it. That 
view of the question, however, he admitted 
was comparatively unimportant. The prin- 
cipal consideration was whether the Bill in 
its present shape, would effect the great 
objects for which it was intended? He 
was prepared to argue that the Bill would 
effect those objects, but he had heard no 
arguments to show that it would not. It 
was said in the course of the debate that it 
would be a severe reflection on our ances- 
tors to say, that corrupt sales of seats in 
that House, had been made by borough 
proprietors. The Catholic Relief Bill, 
and the Repeal of the Test Acts, according 
to this doctrine, were also reflections on 
our ancestors, and on our near ancestors 
too. In fact, no improvement could be 
made in any of the existing institutions 
which did not convey such a reflection on 
those who had gone before ; and the right 
hon. Baronet the member for Tamworth 
(Sir Robert Peel), had rendered himself 
liable to such an imputation by his amend- 
ments of the criminal law. There were 
some objections made in the course of the 
debate, which were equally applicable to 
any proposition for Reform, and which 
he confessed he had not expected to hear. 
It was said, that the Nabob of Arcot ought 
to have Members in that House to repre- 
sent him. If seats were to be sold, there 
was no reason, certainly, why the Nabob 
of Arcot might not have his Represent- 
atives ; and, on the same principle, Don 
Miguel, the beloved Ferdinand, and all 
the other potentates in the world, might 
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be represented in that House, and the 
Ganges might be better represented than 
the Tyne. Some regret would probably 
be by and by expressed that the religion 
of Bramah was not represented; and he 
supposed that, according to this liberal 
doctrine, the humane practice of burning 
widows should have an advocate in that 
House, and the use of the scourge in the 
West Indies should be considered as the 
symbol of freedom, whilst the Orders of 
Council were treated as a Russian ukase. 
He had merely alluded to these matters, 
to show the sentiments entertained with 
respect to freedom by those who opposed 
the Reform Bill, and without wishing it to 
be understood that he considered them as 
bearing on the principle of this great mea- 
sure. But then it was said, that the Re- 
form Bill should not be discussed in a time 
of excitement. To this he answered, that 
the discussion of this very subject pro- 
duced excitement; and that, if it were 
not to be discussed in a time of excite- 
ment, it could never be discussed at all. 
He denied, however, that the principle of 
Reform had brought on the excitement. 
Before any measure of Reform was intro- 
duced, the public mind was in a state of 


great turbulence and excitement, and that 
excitement was tranquillized by the intro- 
duction of the Reform Bill, which acted 


like a charm. It was the Opposition 
which produced the excitement on this 
question—an opposition on the part of 
those who were considered by the people 
as interested judges deciding in their own 
cause. Another objection to the Bill had 
been, that it was an untried scheme, and, 
therefore, should not be passed ; but that 
was one of the objections, which applied 
equally to every measure of Reform. But 
then it was said, that the Reform might 
have been gradual. He put it to any rea- 
sonable man, however, if the peace of the 
country would have been better secured if 
Reform had been doled out piecemeal ? 
What would this be but to leave the ques- 
tion for ever unsettled? It was said 
the country would have been satisfied 
with a less measure; but those who used 
that argument had never described the 
measure they were prepared to bring for- 
ward in lieu of the present. It was im- 
possible, therefore, to adopt a measure 
the principle of which they could not 
know, and were at a loss to conceive, as a 
substitute for one which had met with the 
universal approbation of the people of 
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England. That this measure had ob- 
tained the approbation of a great majority 
of the people of England he had expected 
would not now be denied. Those who 
opposed the Bill said that House already 
represented the people of England. Of 
the Members of that House then (deduct- 
ing those who were interested for places af- 
fected by the Bill, and which they defended) 
how large a majority had voted in favour 
of the measure. As to its probable effect 
he had no doubt that, in every fair and 
reasonable sense of the word, it would be 
a final measure. He did not think that 
popular feeling would come, as had been 
said, with a force like that of the waves of 
the sea, and make further encroachments 
on our existing institutions. Such a result 
would be prevented by a generous conces- 
sion in the first instance. When it was 
said, that the measure would not be final, 
he wished to ask why it should. not be 
final? He who wore the Crown, could 
not be anxious that it should not be final. 
Ministers who exercised the power of the 
Crown must be anxious that it should be 
final;. and the middle and the working 
classes, having seen the effects in other 
countries of even the most justifiable 
revolution, had been taught a lesson which 
they were intelligent enough to learn and 
could not easily forget, andwhich must make 
them desire that this measure should be 
final. He believed that much of the oppo- 
sition to this measure had proceeded from 
ignorance of the feelings of the people, 
and that this ignoranceof the higher classes 
was to be ascribed to the state of the 
Representation. The only knowledge the 
higher classes possessed, as to the feelings 
of the lower classes, was that obtained by 
contact with those voters, who were ready 
to barter their privileges for the basest 
consideration. In his opinion the measure 
would not onlysatisfy the people, but esta- 
blish the Constitution on a permanent 
basis. It only remained now for the 
House of Commons to read it a third 
time, and send it up to the other House 
with a majority which would show how 
much the Representatives of the people 
appreciated the measure. The majority, 
he repeated, had not acted blindly on this 
occasion, for they had improved the Bill 
in many respects since it was first intro- 
duced. By passing it he was convinced 
that the law would be more respected and 
the Constitution better secured. The 
Legislature, by adopting this measure, 
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would act on the only real conservative 
principle—the benefit of the people : and, 
if it was carried, he hoped and trusted it 
would tend to establish and preserve the 
Constitution of this country in grandeur 
and strength to the most remote period. 

Mr. Perceval: In whose name do you 
sit here? In whose name do you sit here ? 
In his name, at the mention of whom, with 
bitter taunts [cries of “ Question”|; and 
think ye, for one moment, that sitting 
here, in that forgetfulness of Him from 
whom alone all counsel, wisdom, and 
might proceed—think ye—think ye— 
think ye—{cries of “ Question,” ‘‘ Goon,” 
“ Divide.” 

Lord Althorp: I apprehend it is the 
intention of the hon. Member to move an 
adjournment. If that is his object I shall 
not oppose it [cries of “ Goon,” ‘ Ad- 
journ.” | 

Mr. Perceval: Do. you expect His 
blessing on this nation; do you expect 
His blessing on your counsels, whilst you 
are employed in the greatest of all works, 
establishing the basis of a Constitution— 
the greatest work of human counsel and 
human wisdom, which man is called on to 
perform? Do you believe for one instant, 
that you will experience that blessing, 
whilst in utter forgetfulness of Him who 
ought most to be borne in mind? Think 
ye, if that thing be true which is written, 
“except the Lord build the house they 
Jabour in vain that build it; except the 
Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain,” think ye, if that Scripture be 
true, that this your work can be blessed, or 
that the fruits which ye expect from it can 
come to good? How standeth the ac- 
count of the House with its God at this 
time? Twice have ye, the Commons of 
England, been called upon, but twice 
have ye been called upon in vain, 
to humble yourselves before your God, 
and to seek his blessing in contrition and 
repentance [loud cries of ‘* Question,” 
amidst considerable confusion, occasioned 
by a number of Members leaving the 
House.] Ye depart, do ye, when the 
name of your God is mentioned? Ye 
would have sat till five o’clock, and 
till six o’clock in the morning, had not 
his name been mentioned, listening to 
the tongues of men tinkling like idle cym- 
bals. 

Mr. Hunt here rose to order. As they 
were now approaching the fast day, he 
would suggest to the hon. Member that 
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his object would be better obtained by the 
adjournment of the House. He would, 
therefore move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. Percival: Sir, it is not my 
intention to move an adjournment. Ye 
would sit here till five in the morning in 
idle dissertations on this Bill. Will ye 
not listen for a few moments to one who 
speaketh in the name of the Lord? I 
stand here to warn you of the righteous 
judgment of God, which is coming on 
you, and which is now near at hand. Do ye 
think that I stand here relying on my own 
strength to keep ye attentive, or that I 
have power of myself to force 500 of ye to 
listen to my trembling accents? Would I 
stand here alone, as it seemeth to me, 
among men, if I stood not in the reliance 
of that God by whose despised love I 
entreat ye to listen to my appeal? Ye 
may cast off that appeal—ye may despise 
me for making it—but, strong in the cause 
of my God, make it I will. I stand here 
in the strength of one who puts his whole 
hope in Jehovah. Twice have ye, the 
Commons of England, refused to humble 
yourselves before your God. Mark, mark, 
mark, how your God hath caused ye to 
show your contempt of him. Ye have in 
the midst of you a scourge of pestilence, 
which has crossed the world to reach ye. 
Ye brought a bill into the House to retard 
its approaches, and yerefused in that bill to 
insert a recognition of your God—ye would 
not make an acknowledgment of his pro- 
vidence, and ye cast his name out of 
your book. I told Ministers it was not 
God they worshipped. The people is the 
god before whom they bow down in absurd 
and degraded: worship. [Several Mem- 
bers surrounded Mr. Perceval, and ap- 
parently professing the great respect 
which they felt for him, requested him 
to desist from his extraordinary mode of 
proceeding ; but Mr. Perceval proceeded 
nearly as follows.] ‘‘What I am now 
saying is most fitting to be considered on 
this your question. I am endeavouring to 
point out to ye the reasons why ye canexpect 
no blessing from God on this your work. 
In the English bill the name of God was 
omitted ; and why? Because the people 
of England called for its omission. In 
the Scotch Bill the name of God was 
inserted: and why? Because the people 
of Scotland—alas! that they should be 
more religious than my countrymen — 
called for its insertion : and, therefore, is 
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it proved that it was not for the recogni- 
tion of the power of God, but for the re- 
cognition of the power of the people, that the 
insertion was made in the Scotch bill. I 
haveshown God to this House, I have shown 
the House how its account standeth before 
the God whom it ought to serve—I have 
shown how it hath twice offended against 
God, and twice deserved exemplary punish- 
ment. Ye have appointed a fast; but I tell 
ye that that fast is, in the eye of God,a 
solemn mockery, which he will not away 
with. I tell ye that it was not in the 
heart of the King’s Council to humble 
themselves before God, and I tell them 
that he is not a God to be mocked at. 
He searcheth the heart of man — and 
this House knows full well that it was 
not in the Council of the King to humble 
themselves before God. They were not 
approaching him in the spirit of con- 
trition, repentance, and humiliation. They 
had not sought him either by day or 
by night; and it has not been for a 
voluntary humiliation before God—it has 
not been becausethey feel ashamed of their 
iniquities—it has not been because they 
tremble at their offences—it has not been 
because they see in the cholera a scourge 
which is hanging over the land, or the dis- 
turbances of the country signs of God's 
approaching judgments, that they reluct- 
antly determined to appoint a fast; and, 
therefore, it is that I tell them that this 
mockery of religion God will not away with, 
he will bring on them fasting and humilia- 
tion, woeand sorrow, weeping and lamenta- 
tion, flame and confusion, which, if they 
had turned in right earnest from the 
wickedness of their path, he would have 
averted from them. But, Commons of 
England, ye have cast God of your own ac- 
cord from you, and I tell you that in conse- 
quence this work which ye have now in 
hand cannot be blest—the curse of God 
is upon it. It hath been hanging over 
the country as _a curse from the first day 
on which the Bill was introduced, anda 
curse it hath been upon the country from 
that time to this. [Cries of “‘ Adjourn.” ] 
I told the House that I rose to address it 
not in strength of my own. I have com- 
mitted myself to this task with much 
prayer and after much meditation, and 
I will not be turned from it by the solicit- 
ations of men. I tell ye that this land 
will soon be desolate; a little time and 
ye shall howl one and all in your streets. 
I tell ye that the pestilence, which God is 
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now holding in, will be let loose among 
ye, and that the sword will follow it. I 
tell ye these things; they are the words 
of your God. I tell the House more than 
this: the Church of the land shall be laid 
low, for she hath corrupted her way before 
God. She hath played the harlot with the 
stranger; and she has leant on the arm of 
flesh for her support, Wherefore, when 
the hour of retribution arriveth, she shall 
be punished by the arm of God. ‘These 
things of which I have spoken to ye, your 
eyes will see. Therefore, trouble your- 
selves not with this Bill ; for this which I 
have told ye is your doom. Ye may think 
me mad, and ridicule me as a man beside 
himself; but an hour is coming, and that 
shortly, when ye shall see whether what I 
speak cometh from myself or from God. 
I tell ye, who are rulers of this land, more. 
Ye have sworn to be faithful servants of 
your King. God looketh into your hearts, 
and seeth that ye care not for him, He 
seeth that ye think that ye have got your 
Sovereign into a net, but— 

Mr. Shaw rose and said, perhaps his 
hon. friend would allow him, in a spirit of 
the most entire admiration of his own mo- 
tives, to entreat that he would not,himself 
make the House act contrary to the spirit 
in which he was anxious that the debate 
should conclude, He assured his hon. 
friend that he would not leave the House 
from the motive which he would attribute 
to him, namely because he wished not to 
hear the name of God mentioned within 
these walls, or because it had been men- 
tioned ; but because he thought it to be 
his duty now to leave the House, and he 
entreated his hon. friend to allow every 
Member to retire who wished to keep the 
day in the manner in which his hon. 
friend was desirous it should be kept. 

Mr. Perceval proceeded. I tell ye that 
the rulers of the land think that their 
Sovereign is in the net. But they deceive 
themselves. He is the Lord's anointed, 
and they shall not hold, though they now 
encirclehim. There are men whoon this fast 
day will fast in earnest, and humble them- 
selvesincontrition and repentance ; and Itell 
ye that as scorn and mockery will fallonthe 
mockers, so the blessings of Heaven will 
come down in an abundant shower upon 
those who present to the throne of grace 
humble supplications; aadInowcall upon ye 
to Hee from your present system of forget- 
ting your God ; and from that storm which 
will soon rage around ye, I call upon ye 
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to take shelter in the arms of that God who 
yearns to save ye. Where is his honour ? 
Where is the respect due to his name? 
Does his son Jesus, who let his blood fall 
upon the ground for ye like water, in order 
that ye might have eternal life and glory, 
receive from ye that respect which ye ought 
in gratitude to pay him? I pray ye to 
turn to his love before it is too late; for 
be ye assured that the storm is coming, and 
that he is nigh, who is at once your God, 
your Saviour, and your Judge. 

An Hon. Member rose and said, that 
there were strangers in the House. 

The Speaker ordered strangers to with- 
draw, and Mr. Perceval instantly ceased, 
and left the House. 

Debate adjourned to Thursday. 

[Indescribable confusion prevailed dur- 
ing great part of the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech. The Members stood grouped on 
the floor, or in the galleries eagerly observ- 
ing him, and the cries of ‘* Order,” and 
“« Adjourn,” together with the noise caused 
by Gentlemen retiring, occasioned frequent 
interruptions, and rendered some of the 
hon. Gentleman’s observations inaudible 
in the gallery.] 


—— PLDE OODLE FDO — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 22, 1832. 


MINuTES.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of the Mar- 
quis of Lanspown, of the Amount of the Assessed Taxes 
in Dartmouth, for the years 1829, 1830, and 1831; Me- 
morials of the Inhabitants of Ramsgate and Greenock, and 
of the Burgesses of Appleby, the amount of Population 
and Number of Houses in the present and proposed Bo- 
roughs; amount of Exemptions from Assessed Taxes on 
Account of Yeomanry Cavalry; a Summary of what the 
Returning Officer considered the Right of Voting, with a 
Plan of Bodmin, the Number of Voters polled at the last 
contested Elections, and the Number of Freemen in Bo- 
roughs and Corporate Towns:—On the Motion of Lord 
ELLenzorouan, of the Number of Vessels employed in 
the Repression of the Slave Trade by Spain, Portugal, the 
Netherlands, Brazil, and France, with Copies of the 
Special Orders issued to their Commanders. 

Petitions presented. By the Marquis of LonpONDERRY, 
from Merchants, Shipowners, and others, of the Town of 
Belfast, interested in the Trade of the West-Indies, for a re- 
duction of the Duties on West-India produce:—By the 
Marquis of LANspown, from the Inhabitants of Moyanna 
and Stradbally, for the Abolition of Tithes; and from the 
East-India Company, to be heard by Counsel against certain 
parts of the Zemindar of Nozecd’s Bill: —By the Duke of 
WELLINGTON, from Wellington. By Viscount Lorron, 
from the Clergy, Landowners, and Inhabitants of Bruera, 
and Foxearth.—By the Bishop of Cugsrer, from the Mayor 
and Inhabitants of Chester. By Lord Bex.ey, from 
Reading and Maidenhead. By the Earl of RopEn, from 
Wareham; from the Presbyterians of Drumquin, Tyrone; 
Bandon, Cork ; Monaghan; the Presbyterians of Renshaw, 
Down, and of Drum, Monaghan; and Renfin, Kennail. 
By the Earl of Wicktow, from Murrough, against the 
New plan of Education in Ireland:—By the Bishop of 
Cuester, from the Inhabitants of Blackburn, against the 
Anatomy Bill, 
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Dusiin Coat Trave Biiz.] Lord 
Auckland moved, that the House re- 
solve itself into a Committee on this 
Bill. 

Lord Ellenborough regretted, that the 
Bill had been so long delayed in coming 
before their Lordships, as he understood 
there was now a necessity for passing it 
forthwith. Under such circumstances, he 
would not move the Amendment, which he 
thought the Bill required, upon receiving 
an assurance from his noble friend, that he 
would look into the question, so far as re- 
garded compensation to the individuals 
who claimed it; and, that if his noble 
friend should be satisfied that the fees 
were legal, that he would use his influence 
with Government to cause justice to be 
done to them. 

Lord Auckland said, the delay com- 
plained of by his noble friend was occa- 
sioned by the necessity of examining into 
the allegations of those persons who peti- 
tioned against the Bill. As to the assur- 
ance, which his noble friend required, he 
had no hesitation in giving it, and he 
pledged himself that the question of com- 
pensation should be considered. 

Lord Ellenborough was quite satisfied 
with that assurance, because, he was sure 
that thequestion would be fairly considered. 
If it was to be left entirely to the Law 
Officers of Ireland, they might be biassed 
by party feelings. 

Lord Plunketé thought the noble Lord was 
hardly justified in throwing out such insin- 
uations, he surely did not mean to impute 
improper motives to these individuals, al- 
though his remarks sounded very like it. 

Lord Ellenborough understood from 
the most authentic reports of what passed 
in Parliament, that the Solicitor General 
of Ireland had already given an opinion 
in his place, not very favourable to the 
petitioners, but his main objection rested 
to the legal advisers of the Crown, in their 
official capacity, deciding on the property 
of individuals. These persons were noto- 
riously more or less connected with party, 
and this question had been taken up as a 
party question. He, therefore, thought 
a more impartial tribunal ought to be 
selected than the Law Officers of the 
Crown. 

Lord Auckland said, they had followed 
the usual course adopted upon all such 
occasions. The opinions to be taken 
would, of course, be the opinions of the 
Law Officers of the Crown, and they had 
U2 
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no other means of proceeding in this Case. 
Bill went through the Committee, and 
was reported. 


MInisTERIAL Pian oF Epucartion 
(InRELAND).] The Order of the’Day for 
the consideration of the new system of 
Education in Ireland, was read. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, he should 
feel that he owed an apology to their 
Lordships for bringing under their consi- 
deration a subject which had been recently 
much discussed incidentally on the pre- 
sentation of Petitions, were it not that he 
was strongly impressed with its importance, 
not only to the future welfare of the 
country, but to the immediate tranquillity 
of Ireland. On one point they were all 
agreed, that to a sound and moral educa- 
tion of the people, rather than to any 
other course, which the Legislature could 
adopt,they were to look forward for the future 
improvement and future tranquillity of the 
country. But while they all concurred in 
this. general proposition, they were la- 
mentably at variance as to the best mode 
in which education could be imparted to 
the people. Had nothing been done up 
to the present moment, were the ground 
a mere waste on which they proposed to 
construct their edifice, they might well 
pause before they determined in a matter 
of so much importance upon any plan of 
proceeding. But when they found the 
ground occupied with a system of Scrip- 
tural education, and when they found 
that the hierarchy of the Established 
Church, that the Protestants of all classes, 
both Episcopalian and Presbyterian, felt 
the deepest conviction that no system of 
education which excluded the reading of 
the Holy Scriptures, was fit to be adopted 
by a Christian community, there was 
surely abundant reason why that plan 
should not be done away, without the 
most convincing evidence that it was unfit 
for its purpose. They were told, that the 
Roman Catholics considered the reading 
of the Sacred Scriptures to be repugnant 
and hostile to their religion, and this con- 
trariety of opinion seemed to present a 
barrier against the introduction of any 
general system of education nearly in- 
superable. In consideration of this unfor- 
tunate impediment, it had been suggested 
that two different systems should be intro- 
duced—one for the children of Protestants, 
and the other for the children of Roman 
Catholics. But here again there arose 
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a difficulty, for they were met at the 
outset by a declaration of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops, and particularly of Dr. 
Doyle, that the separation of the people 
for the purpose of education was evidently 
injudicious, {and that such separation was 
calculated to destroy some of the best prin- 
ciples in the mind of man. But he would 
ask, why were they called upon now to 
discuss the merits of a new system of 
education? What had become of the 
large grants of money made by Parliament 
for many years for this beneficial purpose. 
Had those grants been unproductive ? 
No; he would assert that those grants 
had been highly advantageous, and, that 
the Society to which they were intrusted 
had ably, conscientiously, and success- 
fully discharged its duty. The first par- 
liamentary grant was in the year 1816, 
and from that time to the year 1825 not a 
whisper against the Kildare-street Society 
had been heard. At the latter period, 
however, a sudden determination sprung 
up to oppose it by all possible means, 
principally on the part of the demagogues 
and agitators in Ireland. From that time 
to the year 1831 the clamour against the 
Society increased, and, although it could 
clearly be shown that the benefits which 
their system bestowed upon the country 
had increased in an equal rate with that 
clamour, the Government had all at once 
determined to abolish the Society, and 
supersede the existing system. When 
they inquired the reasons why the Society 
was to be dissolved, they were told, first, 
that it had been partial in its conduct ; 
secondly, that the people took but little 
interest in its success, inasmuch as the 
voluntary subscriptions for its support 
were inconsiderable in proportion to the 
amount of the grants; and, in the third 
place, that the system of the Society was 
objected to on the part of the Roman 
Catholics. Now, in reply to the first of 
these allegations, he would say, that all 
the transactions of the Society were open ; 
that the knowledge of its proceedings was 
accessible alike to Protestants and to 
Roman Catholics; that, therefore, had 
there been any instance of partiality, it 
could easily have been pointed out; and, 
that in fact, no such instance had ever 
been pointed out. The fact undoubtedly 
was, that half the children educated in 
the Society’s schools were the children of 
persons of the Protestant persuasion ; but 
this disproportionate number of Protestant 
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children was only a proof that the Protest- 
ants were the more civilized part of the 
community, and thence more anxious 
than the Roman Catholics for the educa- 
tion of their children, and no proof what- 
ever that the Society acted with partiality. 
Then the second allegation was, that the 
subscriptions were small; and no doubt 
the direct subscriptions to the funds of the 
Society were so. The object of the insti- 
tution was to encourage local exertions in 
the establishment of schools; and there 
had been no less than from 1,600 to 1,700 
schools established in connection with the 
Society. Their Lordships might then 
very well conceive that the expenditure of 
local patrons must have been very large 
indeed in comparison with the grant. He 
now came to the third reason alleged for 
the dissolution of the Society—that its 
system had incurred the disapprobation of 
the Roman Catholics. He had already 
stated, that it was not until 1825—nine 
years after the system had been in opera- 
tion—that this disapprobation had been 
expressed. So far from the Society 
having been opposed by the Roman Catho- 
lics, the fact was, that it had at first been 
objected to by the High-Church party, as 
too favourable to the Roman Catholics ; 
and he declared, that, at the time when he 
put his schools, or, rather he should say, 
the schools on his estate, in connection 
with the Society, he thought he did an 
act favourable to the Roman Catholics, 
and it was, he knew, so considered by them. 
Then why was it, he repeated, that the 
system had been abandoned? He would 
tell their Lordships the reason, and the 
only one. It was to please the demagogues 
and the agitators. The new system was a 
base submission to the clamour of faction. 
The noble Lords opposite would deny this, 
and say, as they had said before, that 
they had acted in pursuance of the au- 
thority of successive Commissions of in- 
quiry. This was the whole argument of 
his noble and learned friend, the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. His noble and 
learned friend did wisely in taking this 
ground, for it was only by this means 
that his Majesty’s Government could 
escape that charge of rashness to which 
hey would have been justly liable, had 
hey, while yet so young in office, ventured 
pon their own information and authority, 
o adopt a measure of so much importance. 
Then what justification of the measure was 
to be found in the Reports of these 
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successive Commissions? There had been 
three of these Commissions : the first was 
that of 1812, at the head of which, stood 
the name of the Lord Primate of Ireland. 
This Board did adopt some Resolutions 
very similar to some parts of the present 
system. They recommended the use of 
selections from the Scriptures in lieu of the 
whole Bible. But they went no further. 
And the Kildare-street Society adopted 
the entire spirit of their resolutions; and 
so satisfied was the Parliament that this 
was the case, that a Report of a Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, in sanction- 
ing the recommendation of the Cominis- 
sioners, was expressed in almost the same 
words as the report of the Kildare-place 
Society. Then there was the report of 
another education Commission, which 
expressly said, that there was no reason 
toobject to the system of the Kildare-street 
Society. The next Board of Commission- 
ers was in 1825. He admitted that it was 
composed of very able and intelligent men, 
who promulgated almost the same princi- 
ples as those in Mr. Stanley’s letter. But 
what did they do? Did they recommend 
the abolition of the Kildare-street Society ? 
No such thing. But after two years con- 
sideration, in 1827 they determined to try 
the effect of their own system as a separate 
experiment. And two years after this, they 
reported, that the experiment had wholly 
failed, and, that they had determined to 
desist from its further prosecution. This 
Report, acknowledging the failure of the 
system, was signed by every member of the 
Board. Yet this was the example by 
which his Majesty’s Ministers were led-— 
this, which was a beacon to warn them 
off, and not a guide to follow. Another 
Commission sat in 1828, under the 
Government of the noble Duke below him of 
which the then Irish Secretary was Chair- 
man. It came to a Resolution recom- 
mending that copies of the New Testa- 
ment should be introduced for the use of 
the children, under the care of their 
respective teachers-—the Protestant version 
to the Protestant children, and the Douay 
edition for the Catholics. He wished to 
call the attention of the House to the 
difference between that recommendation 
and the letter of Mr. Stanley. The one 
proposed that the Scriptures should be 


read in a qualified manner, but Mr. 


Stanley did not say one word about it. 
He took up various other parts of the 
Report, but he carefully left out all which 
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appertained tothe most important consider- 
ation. He might, perhaps, be told, that 
the new Board did not prohibit religious 
instruction, inasmuch as two days in the 
week were appointed for that purpose ; 
but the House would soon see how inefli- 
cient such a proposition was, when they 
considered that the new system was 
founded in opposition to a Society, which 
required the use of the Scriptures ; and, 
when Mr. Stanley’s letter alleged that the 
reading of the Scriptures without note or 
comment, would be objected to by the 
Roman Catholics, the friends to the 
new system could triumphantly appeal to 
the Reports of the various Commissions. 
But, if he were to grant, for the argu- 
ment’s sake, that these recommendations 
were entitled to respect, he must, at the 
same time, appeal from the Reports to the 
Governments that appointed the Boards, 
and ask why it was, that the respective 
Governments did not act upon them ? 
He put that question more particularly in 
reference to the Government of the noble 
Duke, and he thought, he might answer 
for the noble Duke, that he was anxious 
to make some improvements in the system 
of education, that he tried various means 
to effect it, that he looked to the Reports 
of the Boards with attention, but, that he 
hesitated before he rashly adopted the 
recommendations contained in them; and, 
in short, the caution of the noble Duke 
was so great, that, up to the last mo- 
ment of his Administration, there was 
neither a change made nor any prospect of 
its being introduced. No sooner, however, 
did the late Government go out of office, 
and no sooner was the fresh Administration 
in possession of it, than the work of havoc 
began; the axe was laid to the root of all 
our institutions, revolution, under the name 
of reform, became the order of the day— 
reform in finance—reform in foreign and 
domestic policy—reform in Parliament, in 
Church and State—lastly, reform in the 
system of education. Nothing was too 
great for their Ministerial comprehension, 
nothing too small for their inquisitorial 
execution. In their Reform mania the sys- 
tem of education in Ireland,which had ren- 
dered so much actual good, wassubverted, 
and a system of theory placed in its room. 
When he stated, that the Roman Catho- 
lics were not averse to the system of the 
Kildare-street Society, he must admit 
that a large portion of the priesthood 
were hostile to it; several of the children 
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fwere removed, though the parents, in 
other instances, refused to withdraw them. 
‘So far as his own experience went, he 
did not know an instance of any child 
being removed in his neighbourhood, but 
he was in possession of a memorial from 
several heads of families complaining that 
attempts were made by the Priests to keep 
their children away from school. He was 
aware that he might be asked, did he 
mean to excite the people against their 
Priests, and to discharge them from the 
influence of that body. To that, he could 
only reply by asking in his turn, if the 
authority of the Priests, if the influence of the 
Papist Church, seemed to decline, was it 
becoming that a Protestant Legislature 
should labour to revive it? was it right, 
when the fetters of superstition were worn 
out, to forge them anew? was it wise, 
when light was breaking in upon a 
benighted nation, again wilfully to re- 
plunge that nation into darkness? Should 
it be said, that, when the influence of the 
Papist Priests in Ireland was beginning to 
decay, a Whig Government infused new 
life and vigour into their system. He 
confessed, however, that he should not 
desire to see the Roman Catholic people 
of Ireland pass from under the dominion of 
Priests to that of demagogues. This would 
be a change from some religion to none— 
from some subordination to entire anarchy 
-—from some restraint to the unbounded 
dominion of lawless passion, But were 
they utterly to despair of seeing the 
influence of the Roman Catholic Priest- 
hood in Ireland impaired by the gradual 
and general influence of education and 
knowledge? He would not advocate the 
policy of introducing a system of proselyt- 
ism under the name and disguise of a 
system of national education, but neither 
would he employ the authority of the State 
to prevent proselytism. What, he would 
ask, produced the Reformation? What, 
but the progressive weight and authority 
of truth? And because the light of truth 
was burning brighter and brighter each 
succeeding year, were they to be called 
upon to extinguish it? If his Majesty’s 
Ministers had grounds for believing that 
some change was desirable in the sys- 
tem of education, was this the moment 
to introduce it? What could be the 
effect of the general discussion of such a 
subject in Ireland but to tear open the 
wounds of civil and religious discord, 
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closing? The course pursued by his 
Majesty's Ministers was equally calculated 
to excite surprise, whether it was con- 
sidered with reference to the interests of 
the country, or to its certain effect of 
shaking their own popularity. He spoke 
not of the mob and rabble popularity, of 
the popularity which Ministers enjoyed 
among the incendiaries of one city, or the 
window-breakers of another, but of the 
popularity to which, an honest and able 
Ministry ought to aspire among the edu- 
cated and intelligent classes of Society. 
Could anything tend so much to shake 
the contidence of these classes as an 
attempt to break down the principles of 
religion? This was not a party question 
exclusively, for the Protestantism of Ire- 
land was part and parcel of the Protestant- 
ism of this country. That man was greatly 
mistaken who supposed that the interests 
of the Protestant religion could be deserted 
in Ireland, without giving a fatal blow to 
the interests of religion in England. He 
called upon their Lordships, to consider 
this question, and to weigh it deliberately, 
if it vitally affected the religion of their own 
country, which he considered it did. He 
expected the aid of all those who, although 
they might believe some change necessary, 
still thought the change of system now 
proposed, was acrude and undigested mass. 
He expected the aid of those who, carry- 
ing their Scriptural notions further, perhaps 
than he did, thought it an indispensable 
duty to diffuse the Holy Scriptures in every 
quarter. He relied confidently upon the 
aid of those orthodox friends of the Church 
of England, who were anxious to maintain 
her exalted character, and diffuse her 
pure and beneficent doctrines. He should 
now beg leave to move this Resolution :— 
‘¢ That, inasmuch as by the plan of national 
education established in Ireland, the Bible 
is practically excluded from schools formed 
under the sanction of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; this House cannot view that 
plan with approbation.” 

The Duke of Norfolk rose merely to 
correct a misconception of the noble Earl 
as to the doctrine and practice of the Ca- 
tholic Church with respect to the Scrip- 
tures. That Church did not refuse the 
use of the Holy Scriptures to the laity, as 
the noble Lord, in common with many 
others, erroneously supposed. Its denial 
of the right of private judgment, as in- 
herent in every individual and applicable 
to all questions, was what distinguished it 
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from many of the Protestant churches, 
although he believed the right reverend 
Bench would not altogether disapprove of 
its reserve in this respect. He had not in- 
tended to address their Lordships, and 
rose merely for the purpose of correcting 
the misrepresentation of the noble Earl. 
He begged leave, however, to add, that he 
approved of the new system of education, 
because, in his opinion, it was calculated 
to make good Catholics and good Protest- 
ants. He considered it was unfair to 
impute to the Catholic Church that it 
denied the Bible to the laity. 

The Earl of Wicklow had not given any 
opinion of his own upon the point to 
which the noble Duke referred. He had 
only said, that they were told the reading 
of the Scriptures by the laity was objec- 
tionable to the Church of Rome; and if 
the noble Duke wished him to give his 
authority, he would refer him to Mr. 
Stanley’s letter. 

The Duke of Norfolk was merely anx- 
ious to prevent its going forth to the 
public that the heads of the Catholic 
Church prohibited the use of the Scrip- 
tures to the great body of the laity. On 
the contrary, it was their uniform practice 
to enjoin the perusal of the Sacred 
volume. 

The Bishop of Chester would not have 
risen but for what had fallen from the 
noble Duke on the subject of the Scrip- 
tures being enjoined by the authorities of 
the Catholic Church to be read by the 
laity. He had always hitherto understood 
that the principle of the Roman Catholic 
Church was, to withhold the Scriptures 
from the people at large, and that was 
wholly different from the Protestant prac- 
tice, for if there was any principle which 
their Protestant fathers held more sacred 
than another, it was that of extending the 
Holy Scriptures to all men. But the new 
system of education, if he understood it 
right, sanctioned the Catholic principle 
rather than the Protestant principle; and, 
as a Prelate of the Protestant Church, 
called on to give his opinion, he could not 
otherwise characterize that system than 
as an unhappy compromise of one of the 
most essential duties of a Protestant Go- 
vernment. However he might differ in 
opinion from his Majesty’s Government, he 
had no doubt that their intention was 
good It must be considered that they 
werele gislating for Ireland, and what was 
all legislation for that unhappy country 
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but a choice of difficulties ? Nevertheless, 
if their Lordships sanctioned this compro- 
mise of Protestant principles, they would 
commit a most fatal error. 

The Duke of Leinster said, that as one 
of the members of the Board recently es- 
tablished to promote the new system, he 
wished to state that it was the desire of the 
members, one and all, that the children 
taught in the Schools under their super- 
intendence should have a Scriptural edu- 
cation. It was a foul and unjust reproach 
to them to say that they were opposed to 
the diffusion of the Word of God. There 
was every facility afforded for religious in- 
struction, with an earnest endeavour to 
avoid bigotry and fanaticism, and to pro- 
duce harmony among the various sects. 
To show in some degree the spirit in which 
the opposition was carried on, he would 
mention the case of one school in Ireland. 
He knew an instance of a school which 
had existed about fourteen years, and 
which was in a great degree supported by 
voluntary contributions. The conductors 
of that establishment applied to the pre- 
sent Board of Education for assistance, 
which was afforded them; when certain of 
the subscribers among the high Protestant 
party immediately withdrew their subscrip- 
tions, for no other reason that he could 
understand but that they were appre- 
hensive their school would be contam- 
inated by receiving assistance from a 
Board which committed no other offence 
than being careful to avoid any disre- 
spect to Catholic feeling. He would 
merely observe that there were already 
upwards of 200 schools which educated 
14,000 children, connected with the new 
Board, and regulated on its plan. 

Lord Suffield said, that there never was 
a more miserable shift of any party in op- 
position to raise an unjust and unfounded 
outcry against an Administration. It 
was contrary to the fact to say, that reli- 
gious education was neglected by the 
Board. The fact was, that two days in 
each week, besides the Sabbath, and a part 
of every other day, were set aside for reli- 
gious instruction. It had been said, that 
the use of a book of extracts from the 
Scriptures, would supersede the reading of 
the Sacred volume itself. Now, it might 
as well be said, that to learn the rudi- 
ments of any science would prevent the 
general study of that science. He would 
ask those who talked so loudly about the 
neglect of religious instruction in the 
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national schools in Ireland, where were the 
schools in England in which so much at- 
tention was given to religion as in those 
schools? He had himself sons at the 
public schools, as had also some jof the 
noble Lords opposite ; and he had no ob- 
jection to join with those Lords in a re- 
monstrance against the total neglect of re- 
ligious instruction in all the public schools 
in England ; but he must ask them, why 
did they blame the Government for 
neglect, at the very time that it was care- 
fully giving to the children in the schools 
under its direction in Ireland a more reli- 
gious education, than the sons of the noble 
Lords themselves were receiving at the 
public schools? To arraign Ministers for 
the most excellent regulation which had 
been made by the Board of Education, 
was absurd. It was, he repeated, a mean 
and miserable shift of a factious and ran- 
corous opposition. 

The Bishop of London did not intend to 
trespass on the House by going at any 
length into the discussion of the Resolu- 
tion moved by the noble Earl opposite, 
because he had already had an opportunity 
of stating his sentiments on the subject to 
which it related. He then rose only to 
say one word in the defence of a much- 
calumniated body of men—the heads of 
the public schools in England. He him- 
self had not had the good fortune to re- 
ceive his education at one of those insti- 
tutions, but he knew enough of them to 
be able to say, that Scriptural education 
was not neglected in them, and that there 
had been of late a great improvement in 
that respect. The noble Baron (Lord 
Suffield) had asked was there any day de- 
voted to religious education in the public 
schools in England. He (the Bishop of 
London) answered yes; he had himself a 
son now receiving his education in one of 
them, and he would say, that his religious 
principles were as much attended to as 
any parent could desire. ‘There were in 
London two public schools in which reli- 
gious education was so carefully conduct- 
ed, that the pupils, at the time of leaving 
them, were fit to pass an examination for 
Holy Orders. He did not know where 
some noble Lords had acquired their ex- 
perience, but he could only suppose 
that the course which they described as 
being followed in the public schools, was 
that which had been pursued in their own 
education. At present that was not the 
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system of education ought to be intro- 
duced into the national schools of Ire- 
land? And in affording education to the 
Irish, it was to be recollected that Parlia- 
ment had a remedy in their own hands, 
and that it was for them to devise the 
most suitable and practical mode of im- 
parting education founded upon Scriptural 
knowledge. The noble Lord ought to 
recollect that there already existed in Ire- 
land societies which were the means of 
affording much valuable instruction ; and it 
was also to be recollected that the Roman 
Catholics themselves were not altogether 
averse to the reading the Scriptures. Then 
why withdraw aid from those Societies 
which had done, and were doing, so much 
good? Though the Scriptures were incul- 
cated by the several branches of the 
Kildare-street Society, it was clear from 
the Report of the Commissioners, that 
there was no attempt, on the part of that 
body, to interfere with the religion of the 
Catholics, or to pursue any system of pro- 
selytism. Under such circumstances he 
would again say, that he did not see the 
necessity of withdrawing funds from that 
Society, or otherwise interfering with it. 

Lord Suffield rose to explain. He did 
not mean to charge the conductors of the 
public schools of this country with any 
neglect of giving Scriptural education. 
What he meant was, merely to institute a 
comparison between the system proposed 
by noble Lords opposite, who called out 
for the unmutilated Scriptures, and the 
system pursued at schools in England. 
He would ask the right reverend Prelate 
whether boys in England generally upon 
leaving school had not a better recollec- 
tion of the heroes of Homer ? 

Lord Tenterden said, that the noble 
Baron was out of order—he had already 
spoken on the subject before the House. 

Lord Suffield said, that he had a right 
to explain. In the most strictly Protest- 
ant schools in England—in those, for in- 
stance, of the British and Foreign Society, 
and in the national schools, to both which 
he was a subscriber and a zealous friend 
—the plan of religious instruction was the 
same as that which the Resolution would 
condemn. 

The Marquis of Salisbury rose to order, 
and said, it was not usual that any noble 
Lord in the course of any debate, should 
trespass a second time on their Lordships 
with a speech which was not strictly in 
explanation, 
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Lord Suffield would save the noble 
Marquis the trouble of bringing him to 
order, by assuring him that he had already 
said every word which he had intended to 
say. 
The Marquis of Clanricarde said, the 
right reverend Prelate had entirely mis- 
conceived the principle upon which the 
Kildare-street Society was established. 
The schools under their superintendance 
were not co-extensive with the population ; 
in fact they bore no proportion to the 
wants of the people in those districts in 
Munster and Connaught where they were 
most wanted; and it was by experience 
proved that their system, if extended, 
which it could not be, would never be 
palatable to the Catholics. The proposi- 
tion of the Kildare-street Society was, to 
commit the education of Catholics to the 
care of Protestants; and he left it to their 
Lordships to judge whether that was at 
all likely to be successful. The present 
plan was, to give moral and literary in- 
struction indiscriminately to all, allowing 
the parents and the pastors of each sect 
to impart their own particular religious 
opinions, It was not right, therefore, to 
say that the Scriptures were excluded ; 
for, besides the two days set apart for re- 
ligious instruction, extracts from the Bible 
were read during the school days. Neither 
was it correct to say that the new plan 
would fail; for already, during a short 
period of four months, there had been 
nearly as many applications to the Board 
as there had been to the Kildare-street 
Society from its commencement; and he 
could take upon himself jto say, that some 
of those applications came from clergymen 
of the Established Church, and clergymen, 
too, as anxious and sincere in their zeal 
for Protestantism as any Member of their 
Lordships’ House. In fact the opposition 
was not made on principle, but it was a 
question of party ; and he would venture to 
assert, that those who objected to this plan 
could not themselves propose a better, nor 
any one more likely to be adopted and 
afford more Scriptural education. 

The Bishop of Exeter spoke as follows :* 
My Lords, I can assure the noble Marquis 
who has just sat down, that I will adhere 
to the advice which he has been pleased 
to give to your Lordships, and will confine 
myself strictly to the question before the 





* Reprinted from the corrected speech, pub- 
lished by Murray, 
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House. I have, in truth, no temptation 
to wander from it; for the question itself 
is far more than sufficient for me to hope 
to do justice to it; and it is besides far 
more interesting in itself than any colla- 
teral matter could help to make it. My 
Lords, it is, I can assure your Lordships, 
felt to be so by thousands out of this 
House, and by not a few, I trust, within 
it. It is a question which, as it will be 
my duty to endeavour to satisfy your | 
Lordships before I conclude, has not only | 
excited, but has also justified, the greatest | 
anxiety and alarm, both in Ireland, and 
throughout the empire at large. 

Before [ proceed, my Lords, to enter 
upon the discussion of this most important | 
subject, [ will venture to make one remark 
in reference to an observation of the right 
reverend Prelate behind me (the Bishop of 
Chester), for whom I may be permitted to 
say I entertain the most sincere respect. 
That right reverend Prelate has said, that 
he could not consent, on this occasion, to 
raise his voice in condemnation of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, although he dis- 





approved of the plan proposed by them. 
My Lords, I, too, wish to be understood, in 
the observations which I am about to 


address to you, as meaning to say nothing 
unnecessarily disrespectful | to his Majesty’s 
Ministers, My remarks will be made 
against the measure, and not against the 
men, And yet, my Lords, I shall not be 
restrained by any apprehension of incur- 
ring the censure of a noble Lord who has 
recently addressed you, of being called 
factious, or belonging to a faction—an 
accusation pretty liberally bestowed of late 
on those who have considered it their duty 
on public grounds, to oppose a_ public 
measure—lI say, my Lords, I shall not be 
restrained by any apprehension of being 
charged as a member of a faction from 
speaking as becomes a member of your 
Lordships’ House; and if I shall find it 
necessary to offer any very strong observa- 
tions against the measure, I shall not 
scruple to do so; trusting, that the noble 
Earl at the head of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and his colleagues, will understand 
that I wish my observations to apply as 
little as possible to them, but as much as 
possible to the measure itself. Is say this 
the more readily, because I do not think 
that there are many among those noble 
Lords, although officially responsible for 
the measure, who know what that measure 
really i IS. 
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My Lords, I do not make this charge 
on slight grounds; for when I hear noble 
Lords who have spoken in defence of the 
new plan, particularly the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Plunkett) declare, that the 
principle of it has been sanctioned by all 
the Commissions and Committees that 
have hitherto devoted their labours to the 
consideration of this subject, it is plain to 
my understanding that they know not 
what this new plan really is. My Lords, 
instead of being the same in principle as 
that which has been recommended by the 
Reports of previous Commissions and 
Committees, I affirm, that the present 
measure not only has not the sanction of 
those Reports, but is in direct opposition 
to them all. If, therefore, my Lords, I 
establish this point to the satisfaction of 
your Lordships, I think I shall stand 
excused for saying that I very much doubt 
or rather ] do much more than doubt, 
whether the noble Lords know what this 
measure really is. 

My Lords, I will now beg leave to refer 
to the letter addressed to the noble Duke 
at the head of the New Board of Education, 
whom I am most happy to see in his place, 
fromthe right hon. the Secretary for Ireland, 
and I will beg leave, from that letter, 
which is the formal and official exposition 
of the new plan of national education in 
Ireland, to show what that plan is. It 
may be considered as dividing itself into 
three distinct particulars, as respects— 
first, the moral and literary instruction 
which it is proposed to afford to Protestants 
and to Roman Catholics in common; 
secondly, the separate religious instruction 
of Protestants ; thirdly, the separate reli- 
vious instruction of the Roman Catholics. 
From an examination of these several 
parts, I will undertake to show, that the 
real principle of this national plan of edu- 
cation is to exclude Scripture altogether 
from some of the schools supported by the 
State ; and to lay the least possible stress 
on Scripture as a part of that education in 
all. In truth, my Lords, strange as it 
may seem, this cfficial exposition of the 
plan, I mean Mr. Stanley’s letter, from the 
point at which it commences the deve- 
lopment of his plan, is so constructed, as 
to avoid the very mention of Scripture at 
all. 

First, as respects the common instruc- 
tion of Protestants and Catholics, this is 
the provision :— 

‘ They will require that the schools be 
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‘ kept open for a certain number of hours, 
‘on four or five days of the week, at the 
‘ discretion of the Commissioners, for 
‘moral and literary education only. They 
‘ will exercise the most entire control over 
‘ all books to be used in the schools; none 
‘to be employed in the combined moral 
‘ and literary instruction, except under the 
‘ sanction of the Board.’ 

Now, your Lordships will see here is no 
mention of any book of Scripture to be 
introduced ; no, not even of a book con- 
taining extracts of Scripture. I know it 
has been a ground of complaint against the 
plan, that extracts are proposed to be given 
from the Scriptures, and not the Scriptures 
themselves, This is matter of complaint 
which has been frequently adverted to in 
petitions to this House; and some of your 
Lordships also have made the same com- 
plaint. My Lords, my complaint is of a 
contrary kind. I complain, not that books 
of extracts of Scripture are to be used in 
these schools of moral instruction, but that 
they are not to be there used. My Lords, 
if volumes of well-chosen extracts from the 
Bible were to be used in the schools at the 
time of common instruction, I should not 
think it reasonable to complain, that the 


whole Bible is to be reserved for the times 


of separate religious instruction. I should 
think this no more than a fair concession 
to the peculiar circumstances of the case ; 
but, my Lords, there is absolutely no se- 
curity whatever, that all books containing 
extracts from the Scriptures are not to be 
excluded—rather, there is actual proof 
that all such books will be excluded—as 
far as regards the moral instruction of both 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. 

I will take upon myself to show this 
presently; but, in the meanwhile, let me 
go on to state what the provisions of this 
plan are for the religious instruction of 
Protestants. ‘ They,’ the Commissioners, 
‘ will exercise the most entire control over 
‘ all books to be used in the schools; in 
‘the separate religious instruction none 
‘are to be employed, but with the appro- 
‘bation of those members of the Board 
‘ who are of the same religious persuasion 
‘ with the children for whose use they are 
‘intended.’ Why, then, my Lords, it is 
clear that there is no other security for the 
use of the Bible, even in the religious 
instruction of Protestants, than that derived 
from the character of the individuals com- 
posing that commission, and upon that 
point I shall speak presently, 
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I observe that some noble Lords aré 
disposed to think that I am inclined to 
cavil upon this point, but I think when I 
come to enter further into the question, I 
shall prove to them that I have too good 
ground for the opinion which I have ex- 
pressed. 

With regard to the separate religious 
instruction of Roman Catholics, the pro- 
visions ate the same as for the separate 
religious instruction of the Protestants ; 
neither the Old, nor the New Testament is 
required—all is to be left to the Commis- 
sioners of the two several persuasions. 

Such is a general view of this new plan 
of national education. I proceed to a 
more particular inquiry into its three 
several parts. 

In respect to the first part, I think I 
shall make it plain, that the principle of 
this measure, so far as regards the joint 
moral and literary instruction of Protest- 
ants and Roman Catholics, is completely 
to exclude the use of the Bible, whether 
entire, or in extracts. In doing this, I 
fear that I must pray the indulgence of 
your Lordships for some trespass on your 
time, because I feel it necessary to have 
recourse to documentary evidence; and 
yet, however tedious that may be—and 
still more tedious the observations which 
I may consider it necessary to make on 
those documents—I venture to be confi- 
dent that your Lordships will patiently 
bear with me, not only because I have not 
trespassed on your attention before, and 
am not likely often to do so again—but 
much more in consideration of the great 
importance of the question now before 

ou. 

My Lords, I have said that the Holy 
Scriptures, whether in the entire volume, 
or in the form of extracts, are, in fact, 
excluded from the proposed plan of gen- 
eral education ; and I think that this will 
appear in the clearest possible light, if I 
show that the exclusion or non-exclusion 
of them must depend on the good pleasure 
of the Board, and that there is one person 
placed upon this Board, who is not only 
likely, but whose duty it is, to exclude 
them. 

My Lords, it must be borne in mind, 
that this letter of the right hon. Secretary 
refers to the acts of a preceding Commis- 
sion, which took place some years ago— 
I mean the Commission of 1824-27, at 
which latter period their labours were con- 


cluded. My Lords, the Reports of that 
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Commission furnished ample details of the 
opinions of the Roman Catholics, with 
whom they communicated. The Commis- 
sioners felt the great importance of the 
principle, that a literary and moral educa- 
tion should be based on the Scriptures. 
their formal communication with Dr. 
Murray, on the subject of common in- 
struction, a minute of which was made at 
the time, they thus express themselves :— 
‘ The Commissioners then stated that they 
‘ could not consider any system of educa- 
‘ tion as deserving the name, which should 
‘not seek to lay the foundation of all 
‘ moral obligation in religious instruction.’ 
—(So little notion had these wise and good 
men of any system of common instruction 
which should be moral and literary only.) 
They, therefore, ‘ inquired of Dr. Murray 
‘ whether it would be objected to, on the 
‘ part of the Roman Catholic clergy, that 
‘ the more advanced of the Protestant and 
‘Roman Catholic children should, at 
‘certain times during school-hours, read 
‘ portions of the Holy Scriptures together, 
‘out of their respective versions, subject 
‘ to proper regulations, and in the presence 
‘ of their respective Protestant and Roman 
‘ Catholic teachers?” Dr. Murray an- 


swered, that serious difficulties would exist 
in the way of such an arrangement; but he 
suggested an expedient—that of introdu- 
cing collections from the Scripture and 


books of extracts. Dr. Murray said, ‘ 

‘ objection would be made to a harmony of 
‘the gospels being used in the general 
* education, which the children could re- 
‘ceive in common, nor to a volume con- 
‘taining extracts from the Psalms, Pro- 
‘ verbs, and Book of Ecclesiasticus ; nor 
‘ to a volume containing the history of the 
‘ creation, of the deluge, of the patriarchs, 
‘ of Joseph, and of the deliverance of the 
‘ Israelites, extracted from the Old Testa- 
‘ment; and that he was satisfied no diffi- 
‘ culties in arranging the details of such 
‘works would arise on the part of the 
‘Roman Catholic clergy.’ Thus it ap- 
pears that the expedient of having books 
of extracts and collections from Scripture 
was first suggested by Dr. Murray; and 
that he then contemplated giving these 
extracts from the authorised Protestant 
version, is plain from what occurred at a 
subsequent meeting. 

My Lords, on the occasion to which I 
have already referred, Dr. Murray came 
alone, and made this statement before the 
Commissioners; but in a few days after- 
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wards he returned, bringing with him the 
three other titular Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishops of Ireland, and he said, ‘ It appears 
to be the wish of these gentlemen,’—(not 
at all implying that it was so much a 
matter of wish to himself, and certainly 
implying that it was not a matter of con- 
science or principle to any of them)— 
‘it appears to be the wish of these gen- 
‘tlemen that anything given in the shape 
‘ of Scripture should be in the Douay ver- 
‘sion for the Catholic children.” Thus 
the matter stood on the 8th of January, 
1825; yet on the 16th of December of 
the same year, it will be found that he 
positively objected, as of conscience and 
necessity, to anything being read, as Scrip- 
ture, in the presence of the Roman Ca- 
tholic children, unless it was in the Douay 
version ; he retracted, in short, all he had 
said, and objected to the use of any books 
that should give any part of our Lord’s 
own words, unless it was in that version. 
But he went further, and said that it was 
contrary to the discipline of the Catholic 
Church, that any books whatever should 
be placed in the hands of the Roman Ca- 
tholic children, in which there was even a 
quotation from the Bible of the Esta- 


| blished Church, where that Bible differed 


from the Douay version. Thus it became 
apparent, that no books of extracts from 
Scripture, as Scripture, no moral instruc- 
tion based on the Word of God, as such, 
could be admitted into the schools of 
common instruction, unless the Bishops of 
the Protestant Church would consent alto- 
gether to forego the use of their own ver- 
sion, the only version, I must be permitted 
to remind your Lordships, which the law 
of the land acknowledges as the Word of 
God. Not a text, or even a reference to 
it, would be tolerated by the Roman Ca- 
tholics, if the reference to it were made as 
to the Scriptures—so decidedly were they 
opposed, within the short period of ten 
months, to their former statement in re- 
spect of the facilities which they were 
willing to afford to one common principle 
of instruction, and in order to promote the 
objects which the Commissioners had in 
view. 

And yet, my Lords. I must be per- 
mitted to remark, that whenever it may 
seem necessary, or possibly, expedient for 
Dr. Murray and his friends to act ona 
somewhat different principle from that 
which: they have here announced, they 
find no difficulty in doing so. No doubt 
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your Lordships will all remember that it 
was made a matter of great triumph, and 
adduced by the noble and learned Lord, 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, as a con- 
vincing proof of the liberal and Christian 
spirit of Dr. Murray, that a paper con- 
taining the first lesson set forth to be used 
under the new system, was moved for 
adoption by Dr. Murray ; which lesson is 
to be suspended in every school, and en- 
forced upon the mind of every scholar—a 
lesson,—most certainly, of a highly laud- 
able nature,—a lesson of Christian bene- 
volence towards those with whom we differ 
in religious belief. Now, that very lesson 
contains citations from the Holy Scriptures 
in the version of the Church of England, 
even in texts where that version differs 
from the Rhemish, (I say Rhemish, be- 
cause that word, in strictness, refers to 
the translation of the New Testament, as 
the Douay version does to the Old, and, as 
I have said, is to be stuck upon the walls 
of every school. This, I repeat, was 
proposed by Dr. Murray, although he had 
joined before in saying, or, by his silence, 
had acquiesced in the saying, of his bro- 
ther Prelates, to the Commissioners of 
1825, that it was contrary to the discipline 
of the Roman Catholic Church that the 
Roman Catholic children should have any 
book or extract, with such a reference, 
placed in their hands. I state this, to 
show how little confidence can be placed 
in the sincerity of the Roman Catholic 
Prelates, in any transactions in which the 
interests of their Church are concerned. 
My Lords, it will be recollected, that 
the Commission of 1824 abandoned the 
experiment which they had endeavoured to 
carry into effect, because they found it 
impossible to get extracts from the Scrip- 
tures to be read inthe schools. The con- 
sent of the Roman Catholics could not be 
obtained to the use of our version of the 
Holy Scriptures, even though they were 
compelled to admit that their own version 
was not, strictly speaking, an authorized 
version; for it never had received any 
sanction from Rome, and it had been re- 


peatedly altered since its first publication. | 


Our Bishops, on the other hand, could not 
consent that the Protestant Bible—the 
only Bible acknowledged by the law of the 
land—should be abandoned at the de- 
mand, or to conciliate the co-operation, of 
the Roman Catholics. The consequence 
was, as we very well know, that the Com- 
missioners of 1824 decided that the ex- 
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periment could not goon ; for, as a volume, 
or volumes, of extracts from Scripture 
were essential, in their judgments, to the 
proper teaching of morality to Christian 
children, and as no such volume could be 
agreed on, nothing remained for them to 
do but to relinquish an attempt which was 
thus proved to be hopeless. Now, on this 
occasion, Dr. Murray said, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Commissioners :— 

“ T will avail myself of this opportunity to 
express an opinion which you will not, I am 
sure, consider at variance with that respect 
which I sincerely entertain for the Board of 
Education Inquiry: it is, that the Board has 
created for itself a very needless difficulty, 
by requiring, as a matter of necessity, any 
Scriptural compilation to be used in schools 
for the purpose of general instruction.” 


It is quite manifest, therefore, that Dr. 
Murray thinks any such Scriptural volumes 
unnecessary; and as he has also declared 
that any Scriptural compilation from the 
Bible of the Established Church ought not 
to be used, he will not, and cannot, assent 
to its introduction into the schools of 
general instruction. In short, my Lords, 
he must and will, if he have the power, 
exclude the Scripture from such schools 
altogether. 

But, my Lords, that he will have the 
power, I proceed to show to your Lord- 
ships—and this not merely from consider- 
ing the deference which would necessarily 
be paid to his opinion resting on alleged 
grounds of religious scruples, but also from 
a very peculiar circumstance, which will 
be found to deserve the closest attention 
of your Lordships. It certainly is most 
remarkable, that Dr. Murray, or some one 
in the interest of Dr. Murray, has assumed 
for him a power which was not intended 
to be given by Mr. Stanley’s letter: no less, 
in short, than a veto on all books proposed 
to be used for general instruction ; and 
this object has been effected by foisting in 
an important word into the regulations of 
the original. 

I am very happy to see in his place this 
day the noble Duke (the Duke of Lein- 
ster) who is at the head of the Board of 
' Irish Education ; because I shall be set 
right in respect of what I call a most un- 
' warrantable and unauthorized alteration of 
the instructions contained in that letter, 

if I am incorrect. 
| My Lords, it will be observed that Mr: 
Stanley’s letter says— 





' Tt is not designed to exclude from the list 
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of books for the combined instruction such 
portion of sacred history, or of religious and 
moral teaching, as may be approved of by the 
Board.” 


Now, under this regulation, certainly, 
if the Board at large should think fit that 
a portion of the Scriptures should be used, 
any objection on the part of Dr. Murray 
would be useless. 

[The Duke of Leinster.—Hear! hear !] 

I am happy to find that the noble Duke 
acquiesces in this, and calls the attention 
of your Lordships to it; for I am quite 
sure that, after I shall have shown what 
has been done, you will find your attention 
has not been ill bestowed. 

Your Lordships will observe, that a pub- 
lic notice has been given by the Board of 
Education in Ireland, that they are ready 
to receive applications for aid on the part 
of those who may be disposed to establish 
schools under the direction of the Board. 

My Lords, I hold in my hands the 
public advertisement of the Board to that 
effect. A noble Lord near me says, in a 
tone something like that of taunt, that I 
am quoting from a newspaper. It is very 
true; but itis the very same document as 
was cited for a different purpose, without 


objection from any of your Lordships, 
some nights ago, by the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Plunkett); and I must take 
leave to say, that an advertisement from 
a newspaper is as regular a document, and 
as fit to be cited here, as any other paper 
which has not been formally laid on your 


Lordships’ Table. I repeat, therefore, that 
my newspaper is as authorized a document 
as the noble and learned Lord’s sheet, 
though this latter be of handsomer form, 
and better type. Now, my Lords, in this 
advertisement, purporting to be the formal 
announcement of the Board’s new plan of 
national education, and subscribed by the 
Secretary to the Board, the rest of the re- 
gulation respecting the control of the Board 
over the books of general instruction is 
given verbatim according to the terms of 
Mr. Stanley’s letter ; but, beforethe word 
‘‘ Board ” is inserted the word “ entire,” 
and the effect of the alteration, your 
Lordships will perceive, is to require the 
consent of all and every member of the 
Board to the use of every particular book ; 
thus giving, as I said, a veto to Dr. Mur- 
ray, and enabling him, even if he stand 
alone, to exclude all books of extracts of 
Scripture, or anything else which might 
displease him, from the list. 
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Earl Grey: Where is the word? I 
do not find it here, and this is the paper 
issued by the Board. 

Why, then, my Lords, if the Board has 
not in its own formal act inserted the 
word, it is quite plain that there is some 
power which can effect whatever alter- 
ation shall be deemed expedient in the 
acts of the Board, in spite of the inten- 
tions of the Board itself. This advertise- 
ment announces to the world the plan of 
education, and by it the conduct of the 
public in forming schools will be regu. 
lated. 

Earl Grey intimated that he had found 
the word in his paper. 

Oh, thes, my Lords, it is in both papers 
—in the handsome official document, and 
in the more homely one in my hand, the 
word is equally to be found; and I can- 
not be sorry for the doubt which at first 
existed in the noble Earl’s mind on this 
point, as it must have increased your 
Lordships’ attention to the circumstance, 
and, at the same time, perhaps, has testified 
the noble Earl’s sense of its importance. 
I repeat, this word “ entire ” is something 
superadded to the instructions of Mr. 
Stanley—something not in any degree 
justified by those instructions; and I must 
take the liberty of saying, further, that it 
would be satisfactory if the noble Duke, 
at the head of the Board could inform us 
how this unauthorized and most improper 
interpolation was made. I am perfectly 
satisfied that he was no party toit. Ihave 
heard much of the noble Duke’s high and 
honourable character —I am persuaded 
not too much—and, therefore, I feel my- 
self warranted in affirming, that he never 
contemplated so important a change in the 
instructions and powers which the Board 
received, as is involved in the interpola- 
tion of the word ‘“ entire.” 

My Lords, while I am sure it is not the 
noble Duke’s act, I am not sure whose act 
it was. But this I will say, it is not of 
English, it is not of Protestant origin— 
the taint of Jesuit is strong upon it— 

* The offence is rank; it smells to Heaven.” 

Such, my Lords, has been the mode by 
which power has been given to every single 
member of the Board—to Dr. Murray, 
therefore, in particular, who has declared 
himself bound in conscience to use that 
power — to exclude all extracts from 
Scripture, if those extracts be in the ver- 
sion which all Protestants consider—and 
which alone the law of this land considers 
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--~as Scripture, from the schools of com- 
mon instruction of Protestant and Roman 
Catholic children. 

My Lords, I proceed to the second part 
of this plan of national education—the 
separate religious instruction of Protestant 
children. Here, too, 1 must remind your 
Lordships, that we have heard this new 
plan repeatedly and strongly defended, 
especially by the noble and learned Lord, 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, because the 
several reports of the various Commission- 
ers, and Committees of the House of Com- 
mons assert principles in perfect accord- 
ance with those upon which the Govern- 
ment plan of education has been founded. 
Now, I will take the liberty of asserting — 
and I fearlessly refer your Lordships to 
the documents themselves, to prove the 
correctness of my assertion—that, so far 
from this plan being sanctioned by the 
previous reports, it is in direct opposition 
to all of them—in every part of it—and 
not least in the part to which I am about 
to invite the attention of your Lordships, 

My Lords, the whole control of the 
religious instruction of the Protestant 
children of Ireland will be placed, by this 
plan, in the hands of three Commissioners 
nominated by the Crown. I need scarcely 
tell your Lordships, that I entertain for 
the Protestant portion of the Board the 
very highest respect; I havealready spoken, 
and shall continue to speak, of the noble 
Duke at the head of the Board with the 
most sincere respect; but sure I am your 
Lordships will agree with me—and I am 
also sure the noble Duke himself will be 
perfectly ready to admit—that there is no 
great probability of his troubling himself 
much with minutely criticising the reli- 
gious publications submitted to the Board. 
The duty of examining them must, then, 
of necessity, devolve upon the other two 
Commissioners, namely, the Archbishop of 
Dublin and Dr. Sadler, I know both 
those learned persons, and of both of them 
I think most highly. Of the Archbishop 
of Dublin, I will say, that I never knew 
a man of greater powers, or of a more 
richly cultivated mind; I never knew a 
man more strenuous in the pursuit of 
truth ; more fearless in following whither- 
soever the pursuit may lead him. In short, 
if ever I knew one man more than ano- 
ther who could be called a strict lover of 
truth, that man is the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin; and, to say of any man that he is a 
strict lover of truth, amounts to saying 
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that he is one of the best of men. But, 
having said this, I trust it will not be im- 
agined that I speak invidiously, when I 
say, that this very ardent love of truth in 
one, who happens to have erred in the 
pursuit of it, only makes him the more 
unsafe as a guide, much more as the ab- 
solute arbiter of the opinions of others, 
In short, my Lords, I must not be afraid 
of saying, that the known opinions of the 
Archbishop of Dublin upon an important 
theological question are opinions which, 
in a great degree, disqualify him for the 
situation to which he has been called; 
that he is disqualified for that situation, 
not merely because he must be thoroughly 
ignorant of the state of Ireland—not be- 
cause he is, therefore, in imminent danger 
of being duped by the Jesuitism to which 
Ihave already adverted—but also because, 
as I have said, of those opinions, 

The opinions of this most reverend 
Prelate are no secret—they are known, I 
presume, to most of the noble Lords I 
have the honour to address. His opinion 
denying the sacredness of the Sabbath has 
been put forth to the world, and he is 
answerable for it tothe world. Now, what 
I say is this, that any man holding such 
an opinion, and not only holding it, but 
promulgating it to the world,—§is not 
qualified to have a veto on the books that 
should be used in the education of Pro- 
testant children. Suppose a tract is put 
into his hand, the theme of which is, 
“Remember, that thou keep holy the Sab- 
bath day”*—I put it to any man, is he or 





* What T here said was founded on a note 
at the end of the fifth Essay in the first edi- 
tion of the Archbishop’s work on ‘The Diffi- 
culties in the Writings of St. Paul.”” He there 
denies that the Fourth Commandment is bind- 
ing upon Christians, and speaks of the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day simply as ‘* an observ- 
ance which has the sanction of the Church,” 
asserting the authority of the Church to make 
such an appointment. I therefore scrupled 
not to state this opinion as disqualifying his 
Grace from being intrusted with the great 
power, which is given to him by the Commis- 
sion, over the religious instruction of the child- 
ren of Ireland, 

In the course of the debate, I found that 
the Archbishop had subsequently (in a second 
edition) guarded his opinion more carefully, 
and that, while he denies the obligation of the 
Fourth Commandment, and the divine appoint- 
ment of the Christian Sabbath, he enforces, on 
other grounds, “ the proper observance of the 
Lord’s Day.” I therefore, in my place, retracted 
the objection, as “ having gone too far,”—H.E, 
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is he not a person who ought to be in- 
trusted with the power of deciding as to 
the admissibility of such a tract? My 
Lords, I perceive, from the demeanour of 
some noble Lords near me, that they think 
this language invidious. My Lords, I 
disclaim any such intention. I mean no- 
thing invidious. I, in common with the 
great body of the clergy of the Church of 
England, and with all, I believe, of my 
right reverend Brethren near me, hold that 
this opinion is erroneous—I impute error, 
but nothing more than error; and I la- 
ment to think, in these days, that a man 
must either be supposed insincere himself, 
or to ascribe insincerity to another, if he 
gives him credit for conscientiously avow- 
ing and maintaining an error. 

But, my Lords, the case stops not here. 
Much worse consequences may flow from 
the principle on which this Commission is 
founded. The present Ministers would 
not, I dare say, advance a man to the 
Episcopal Bench in Ireland who holds 
Socinian or Arian opinions. They would 
not knowingly do so. But there have 
been instances of such appointments ; 
even in our own times there was an Irish 
Bishop defamed as a Socinian. I will 
suppose such a man appointed to the 
Archiepiscopal See of Dublin, and to a 
seat at this Board, and then I find a So- 
cinian vested with full power to control 
the religious sentiments of the rising 
generation of Ireland. 

But, my Lords, the whole of this part 
of the measure is a flagrant violation of 
the spirit, and, I believe, even of the 
letter of the law of the land; it is, too, 
a gross usurpation upon the rights of the 
clergy of Ireland. 

By the statute law, it is the duty of the 
Protestant clergy of that country to make 
provision for the education of the people. 
The earliest Act to which [ think it neces- 
sary to refer your Lordships, is an Irish 
Act of Parliament of the 28th of Henry 
8th. This Act, after stating “the im- 
portance of a good instruction in the most 
blessed laws of Almighty God ;” and after 
further stating “‘ his Majesty’s disposition 
and zeal, that acertain direction and order 
be had, that all of his (Irish) subjects 
should the better know God, and do that 
thing which might in time be, and redound 
to our wealth, quiet, and commodity,” pro- 
ceeds, after other matters, to require an 
oath to be administered to every clergy- 
man at ordination, and another at institu- 
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tion, that he will keep, or cause to be kept, 
a school for to learn: English, &c. And 
this is re-enacted by the 7th William 3rd, 
c. 4, (Irish). These provisions, as I pre- 
sume, I need not inform your Lordships, 
impose no obligation upon the beneficed 
clergy to maintain those schools at their 
own expense; they merely convey to them 
a power, and impose on them an obliga- 
tion, of seeing that these schools be es- 
tablished, and that no higher rate of pay- 
ment be charged than the customary rate. 
In truth, this act does little more than add 
a pecuniary penalty to the sacred obliga- 
tion which, without any such statute, 
would have been imposed upon the clergy 
of attending to the instruction of the 
young. It is theirduty upon much higher 
grounds than those which any Act of Par- 
liament can impose; for, at their ordin- 
ation, they receive a power, and at institu- 
tion they receive the assignment of a par- 
ticular place in which to execute that 
power, of preaching the word of God ; 
and, by preaching, as I scarcely need tell 
your Lordships, is not meant merely the 
delivery of sermons, but the whole spirit- 
ual care of their flocks. But the letter 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland not 
only interferes with the obligation involved 
in the Ministerial office, so far as concerns 
this most important particular of the cure 
of souls—the religious instruction of the 
children of the poor—but it also puts an 
end, or professes to put an end, to the ob- 
ligations which positive Statutes have cre- 
ated ;—for it, in effect, takes out of the 
hands of the parochial clergy that right 
and duty of superintendence with which 
several Statutes have invested them. This, 
i presume, will be considered by most noble 
Lords as the assumption of something very 
like a dispensing power. Be this as it may, 
three Commissioners are nominated by the 
Crown, who are to possess the absolute 
power of dictating what shall be the reli- 
gious instruction given to the children of 
Ireland; thus taking from the parochial 
clergy in Ireland that which the laws of 
God and man had intrusted to their 
fidelity and discretion. 

Now, my Lords, we are told that this 
plan is perfectly identical with that which 
was over and over again recommended by 
different Committees and Commissions. 
But so far is this from being correct that 
the Commission of 1824 left this matter 
wholly and expressly in the hands of the 
clergy. The first Report of that Commis- 
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sion, at great length, asserts and esta- 
blishes the right of the clergy, by Statute, 
to the superintendence of the instruction 
of the children of Ireland; and the 
Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1828 left the selection of 
books for the religious iustruction of the 
Protestant children to the Bishops of the 
Church in general, who might be consi- 
dered as the fit representatives of the clergy. 
But this new plan absolutely flies in the 
face of all that went before ; and yet noble 
Lords, and noble and learned Lords, de- 
fend this plan on the ground of its 
being founded on the very same principles. 
But I come to the third part of this 
new scheme of national education, and I 
ask, how does it provide for the religious 
instruction of the Roman Catholic chil- 
dren ? ‘ 
My Lords, I am not prepared to say 
that it is the duty of the State to insist on 
all persons learning in the Bible; but this 
I say, that it is the duty of the State not 
to aid in any form of education which ex- 
cludes the Bible; this I say, that all 
persons should have free access to the 
Bible, whether they will avail themselves 
of it or not. We should recollect that 
the preservation of a free access to the 
Scriptures is a duty imposed upon us by 
the law of God, and especially, that every 
Protestant Legislature, as such, is bound 
to take care that the people committed to 
its charge enjoy that privilege in its fullest 
extent; is boundto see that, neither 
directly nor indirectly, it makes itself a 
party to any measure adverse to this 
prime and fundamental Protestant princi- 
le. 
In making these statements, however, I 
am perfectly willing to admit, that, in the 
present peculiar state of Ireland, it would 
be at once unwise and cruel not to give 
more than the Protestant version of the 
Scriptures. All that I contend for is, the 
duty of a Protestant Legislature and a Pro- 
testant Government to see that a version 
of the Scriptures, of some kind or other 
be accessible to all; and that it be actu- 
ally used in the instruction of all, for 
whose education the State shall undertake 
to provide. Yet this the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy will not now permit. In truth, 
it cannot have escaped the attention of 
your Lordships, that the present demands 
of that hierarchy are of a much more 
lofty character than those which they 
urged at a former period ; though, to do 
VOL, XI. {fia 
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them justice, their declared principles were 
then the same as now. In proof of this, I 
will’ refer to a petition of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops of Ireland to the. House 
of Commons, presented in 1824, and pub- 
lished in the first Report of the Commis- 
sioners of 1824, page 1. The words are 
these :— 


‘“« That the religious instruction of youth, in 
Catholic schools is always conveyed by means 
of catechetical instruction, daily prayers, and 
the reading of religious books, wherein the 
gospel morality is explained and inculcated ; 
that Roman Catholics have ever considered the 
reading of the sacred Scriptures by children as 
an inadequate means of imparting to them 
religious instruction, as an usage whereby the 
word of God is made liable to irreverence, 
youth exposed to misunderstand its meaning, 
and thereby not unfrequently to receive, in 
early life, impressions which may afterwards 
prove injurious to their own best interests, as 
well as to those of the society which they are 
destined to form.” 


Such were the sentiments of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops at the pericd to which I 
refer, deliberately laid before the other 
House of Parliament. I shall now re- 
quest your Lordships’ attention to another 
document, which I think not less interest- 
ing than important, for the purpose of 
illustrating and sustaining the positions 
which it is my object to enforce. I allude 
to an encyclical letter from Pope Leo 12th 
against the use of the Scriptures in the 
vulgar tongue, dated 3rd May, 1824, and 
published in Ireland with “ Pastoral In- 
structions to all the Faithful,” by the Ro- 
man Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of 
Ireland, and is to the following effect :— 


“ We also, venerable brethren, in conformity 
with our apostolic duty, exhort you to turn 
away your flock, by all means, from these 
poisonous pastures (the Scriptures in the vulgar 
tongue); reprove, beseech, be instant in sea- 
son, and out of season, in all patience and 
doctrine, that the faithful intrusted to you 
(adhering strictly to the rules of our congre- 
gation of the Index) be persuaded that if the 
sacred Scriptures be everywhere indiscrimi- 
nately published, more evilthan advantage 
will arise thence, on account of the rashness of 
men.” 

To this passage the Irish Prelates, in 
their Pastoral Instructions, refer in the 
following terms :-— 

“ Our holy father reccommends to the ob~ 
servance of the faithful a rule of the congre- 
gation of the Index which prohibits the pe- 
tusal of the sacred Scriptures in the vulgar 
tongue, without the sanction of the competent 
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authorities. His holiness wisely remarks, that 
more evil than good is found to result from 
the indiscriminate perusal of them, &c. In 
this sentiment of our head and chief we fully 
concur.” 


My Lords, you have here before you 
the solemn judgment of the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church ; you have like- 
wise before you the solemn judgment of the 
whole Irish Roman Catholic hierarchy. 1 
will next state what an individual of that 
body—the most influential among them— 
Dr. Doyle—has said of his own sepa- 
rate sentiments—separate only in the 
sense, that he speaks in his individual 
capacity, but in no respect different from 
the general sentiments of the body. He 
says,— 

“The Scriptures alone have never saved 
any one: they are incapable of giving salva- 
tion; it is not their object; it is not the end 
for which they were written.” 


“< These are his sentiments, though St- 
Paul tells us that the Scriptures ‘ are able 
to make us wise unto salvation.” Dr. 
Doyle goes on to say,— 


“They hold a dignified place amongst the 
means of the institution which Christ formed 
for the purpose of saving his elect ; butif they 
never had been written, this end would be ob- 
tained, and all who were pre-ordained to 
eternal life would have been gathered to the 
Church, and fed with the breath of life.”* 


Such are the notions of Dr. Doyle re- 
spectpe Scripture, and not of Dr. Doyle 
only, but of all the Roman Catholic Pre- 
lates of Ireland. They will act in confor- 
mity to these notions, and, armed with the 
authority of this commission, they will ex- 
pel the Scriptures from the religious in- 
struction of all their schools, even of those 
which are maintained at the expense of 
this Protestant State! 

But, my Lords, does this accord with 
the recommendation of the Commissioners 
of Irish education of 1824? So far from 
it, that they laid it down as a fundamental, 
an indispensable principle, that the Tes- 
tament should be put in the hands of all 
children, Roman Catholics as well as 
Protestants. This was a matter which 
they would not permit to be brought even 
into question—they insisted upon it as 
essential (their own word, my Lords), and 
they required the Roman Catholic Prelates 
to furnish them with a version of the New 
Testament for the purpose. They per- 





* Letters of J. K. L., p. 164. 
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mitted, indeed, that notes should be sub- 
joined, requiring only that these notes 
should not contain matter of reasonable 
offence to Protestants. My Lords, I have 
pleasure in bearing testimony to the fair- 
ness and fidelity with which this has been 
accomplished. I have pleasure in saying, 
that I have read those notes, and have 
found in them nothing whatever which 
can afford fair ground of offence to any 
reasonable Protestant. 

My Lords, the Commissioners of 1824 
insisted, I repeat, on this Testament being 
used in the religious instruction of the 
Roman Catholics, and on the children 
reading in it, not only the epistles and 
gospels of the Sundays, but the epistles 
and gospels of the whole week, including 
a large portion of the New Testament. 

My Lords, the Committee of the House 
of Commons of 1828 followed in the same 
line. They, too, required, that this New 
Testament should be printed and supplied 
to the national schools for the religious 
instruction of the Roman Catholic child- 
ren :— 

“ Resolved, that it is the opinion of the 
Committee, that copies of the new Testament, 
&c. should be provided for the use of the chil- 
dren, to be read in school, &c., the established 
version forthe use of the Protestant scholars, and 
the version published with the approval of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops for the children of 
that communion.” 


Such was the resolution of the Commit- 
tee of 1828; but the new plan abandons 
the Testament altogether. It does so, 
even though it professes to carry into ef- 
fect the Report of that Committee—it does 
so, even though some special management 
(I wish not to use the word in an invidious 
sense, but simply to state the fact, that 
some management) was necessary to effect 
the purpose. My Lords, on looking to 
No. 6 of the Regulations of page 5. of the 
Report of the Committee, and comparing 
it with No. 5. of the Regulations in Mr. 
Stanley’s letter, your Lordships will per- 
ceive what I mean. In the latter, all 
mention of supplying ‘ books of religious 
instruction” (which included Testaments) 
is studiously omitted, even where that 
letter is copying the very part of the Re- 
port which requires such a supply. Why, 
my Lords, isthis; Why is it, that, in the 
plan of the present Board of Education 
which professes to carry into execution the 
recommendation of that Committee, there 
is no provision made for the supply of 
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Testaments to any school in Ireland? 
Because, my Lords, the power which dic- 
tates to Government, in all that concerns 
the interests or the wishes of the Roman 
Catholic Church, has chosen to demand 
the sacrifice—has chosen to demand, that 
the Bible should be altogether excluded 
from their schools. To this power our 
Protestant Government has consented to 
surrender that which never before was 
permitted even to be asked. 

My Lords, I have now gone through 
the various parts of this new scheme of 
national Education, and I think its merits 
may be fairly summed up in this brief ab- 
stract. It has divorced morality from the 
Word of God—it has controlled the Pro- 
testant priesthood in the exercise of one of 
their most essential rights, and in the dis- 
charge of one of their most important 
duties—subjecting them to a tyranny 
which the laws neither of God nor of man 
have authorized. It has conspired with 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy to arrest 
the progress of the Book of Life—to ex- 
clude that blessed book for ever (as vain 
man fondly deems) from every cabin of 
every peasant in Ireland—and to consign 
the unhappy peasant himself to a deeper, 
deadlier state of darkness and of bondage. 

My Lords, I have done—I have said 
what I had to say, and I thank your Lord- 
ships for the patience with which you 
have heard me. Be assured that I will 
not often trespass on that patience. My 
Lords, in the part which I have now 
taken, I have only endeavoured to dis- 
charge some portion of the duty which I 
owe to the high office in which I am 
placed. For why is it, my Lords, that 
we Bishops sit here? Why are men of 
our spiritual function called to mingle in 
the counsels of you, the mighty ones of 
this world, and to bear our part in legis- 
lating for the land? Why is this strict 
union of Church and State ?—an union 
which, for many more centuries than I 
can number, has been the glory and se- 
curity of England. Why, I ask, is this ? 
Is it to make the Church political? No, 
my Lords; in the language of the most 
venerable man among you—one of whom, 
as he is now absent, I can more freely ex- 
press my gratitude and admiration—I 
mean the noble and learned Earl who for 
so many years sat on that Woolsack—it is 
not to make the Church political, but to 
make the State religious. Therefore my 
Lords, it is that we sit here. We sit 
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among you mainly and chiefly (not, in- 
deed, solely, but mainly and chiefly) that 
we may be at all times ready, when occa- 
sion shall demand, to instil into your 
counsels the holy lessons of gospel truth— 
to watch over the best and highest inter- 
ests of those for whom you legislate—to 
raise our warning voice against every at- 
tempt, from whatever quarter it may pro- 
ceed, to sever policy from religion, or to 
sacrifice the smallest particle of that pure 
faith, for which your forefathers, my 
Lords, drove a bigot from his throne, and 
our predecessors were content to be led by 
his beadles to a gaol! My Lords, I stand 
before you a Bishop of the united Church 
of England and of Ireland—the united 
Church, I say—for never may we forget 
that it is united—Never! never! never ! 
—least of all, in this dark hour of suffer- 
ing to the Irish branch, of common trial, 
of common peril (it may be both) to both, 
I stand here, and implore your Lordships 
to give your most serious attention to the 
high religious interests, aye, and I must 
be permitted to add, the high religious 
duties, which are involved in this night’s 
question. I stand here, and conjure you 
to cast cff, for one brief hour, all inferior 
thoughts, and to remember only that you 
are Christian legislators. 

My Lords, four-and-twenty hours have 
scarcely passed since we humbled our- 
selves in the House of God, deploring the 
sins of a guilty people, and beseeching 
him to avert the fearful scourges which 
those sins have merited. We all, then, 
“ humbly acknowledged that, through our 
neglect of God’s ordinances, through our 
misuse of God’s bounties, offences have 
multiplied in the land.” My Lords, of 
all those ordinances the most sacred is the 
due and free use of his Holy Word—of 
all those bounties, the most precious is 
the gift of that Holy Word. And will 
you, then, my Lords, on this, the first 
night of your assembling together after 
that solemn service—will you join in de- 
reliction of your first duty—in deserting 
the cause of God’s own Word? My 
Lords, I have no right to speak to you of 
my own feelings—if I had, I would en- 
treat, | would beseech you—I would not, 
indeed, imitate the eloquent action of 
the most eloquent of living men — I 
would not bend my knee n prayer to you, 
for I pray not to mortal man—but if re- 
verence did not forbid me to mingle the 
attitude and the words of prayer with the 
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excitement of this debate, I would humbly 
pray to Him, whose poor and worthless 
creatures we all are—aye, my Lords, the 
highest and the proudest, no less than 
the lowliest and the meekest—I would 
pray to Him, that He would bow the 
hearts of all here as of one man, “ to put 
away the accursed thing from among 
you’ ’—to disclaim all part in this most un- 
hallowed work, even though the name and 
the seal of our gracious Sovereign be upon 
it. 

My Lords, that name and that seal, af- 
fixed to such a commission—in execution 
of such purposes—by such instruments 
—fill the mind with strange musings ; 
awaken affecting recollections ; invite, per- 
haps, to some comparisons. But I forbear 
—I will not be further stirred by them, 
than to warn the counsellors of a gracious 
Prince—all whose thoughts, and wishes, 
and intentions, are, we know, for the good 
and happiness of his people—to warn them, 
ere it be too late—while thrones are tot- 
tering, and crowns are falling around us 
—while they themselves are reminding us, 
most properly and most wisely—I thank 
them for it—while they are reminding us, 
that even now God’s judgments are in the 
earth—to warn them, I say, that He, by 
whom Kings reign, may be provoked to 
say again, what He once said to a monarch 
whom He had Himself placed over His 
own chosen people—‘ Because thou hast 
rejected the Word of the Lord, He hath 
also rejected thee from being king over 
Israel.” 

The Bishop of Chichester thought it 
must be admitted on all hands that there 
was a great want of education in Ireland, 
and that it could be no matter of surprise 
that the condition of that country in this 
respect should have so often attracted the 
attention of so many successive Govern- 
ments, and thereby led to the appointment 
of various Commissions, and had also 
given occasion to so many Committees of 
the House of Commons. With reference 
to such a subject, he felt that he ought, as 
a minister of religion, to avail himself of the 
earliest opportunity to declare his senti- 
ments, more especially after certain ob- 
servations which had just fallen from his 
right rev. friend on this subject, which he 
felt it necessary to controvert. It ap- 
peared to him that his right rev. friend 
had altogether kept out of sight the very 
peculiar nature of this experimental plan ; 
he had looked at this scheme of education 
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as a virtual exclusion of the Bible, and a 
giving up of Protestant principles. If he 
(the Bishop of Chichester) thought such 
would be the effect of the system pro- 
posed, he was the last man in that House 
to give his assent to it; but, he thought 
that, in so considering it, the right rev. 
Prelate took a hasty and partial view of 
the question. No one could deny, that 
there was a great want of education in 
Ireland; and that, if this scheme of edu- 
cation was rejected, education could not 
be extended, for the Catholics would not 
send their children to school at all. Those 
who opposed this scheme kept out of sight 
the peculiar nature of the country for 
which the plan was designed. It was an 
experimental plan, for a people of whom 
the vast majority were Catholic. The 
question, under these circumstances was, 
whether a benevolent Government should 
not devise some plan of education by 
which, without offending the prejudices of 
the Catholics, they could induce them to 
send their children to the public schools 
for education? This had been their ob- 
ject, and accordingly it was proposed, that 
the children should be occupied for five 
days of the week in a moral and miscella- 
neous education, and during a part of 
those five days they were also to receive 
religious education. The other two days 
of the week were to be exclusively devoted 
to religious instruction, and the children 
were to be allowed to read the Bible at 
home. There was no person who would 
not say, that this portion of the week for 
the religious education of children was 
quite sufficient. He would quote the 
words of a great writer and a good Pro- 
testant—of Locke, who, in his Treatise 
on Education, said— 

“The reading of the whole Scriptures in- 
differently is what I think very inconvenient 
for children, till, after having been made ac- 
quainted with the plainest fundamental parts 
of it, they have got some kind of general view 
of what they ought principally to believe and 
practise.” 


With this opinion he entirely concurred, 
and he could quote others of an equally 
decided nature, by other men of high at- 
tainments, of great talents, and of sound 
Christian principle. There was the opinion 
of Mr. Burke, who was another good Pro- 
testant, and who came to the same con- 
clusion as Mr. Locke on the subject of 
putting the Bible into the hands of child- 
ren, Mr. Burke said— 
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‘“* The Scripture is no one summary of doc- 
trine digested in such a manner that no man 
can mistake his way in reading it—it is a most 
valuable book, indeed, but of a multifarious 
description. It treats of cosmogony, of legis- 
lation, of ethics ; it is divided into different 


books, written by different authors, in different | 
It | 


ages, and for different ends and purposes. 
is necessary, in giving it to children, that there 
should be selected out of it those parts which 
are to be examined—those which should be 
used as directions—those which are arguments 
ad hominem—those which are merely recom: 
mendations, and those which impose positive 
obligations—those which are appropriate to 
one state of man, and those which are proper 
for all Christians whatever.” 

Yet that was the book, so described 
by Mr. Burke, which the Government 
were blamed for not putting at once and 
entire into the hands of uneducated 
plough-boys. It would not be supposed 
that any man was to spend the whole of 
his time in the perusal of the Scriptures. 
That surely was not the argument, ncither 
did he think that any very large portion of 
the time spent in school should be de- 
voted to Biblical study. He found, as far 
his limited experience went, that the people 
of Scotland were well instructed in the 
principles of the Christian faith, and the 
humblest among them was well acquainted 
with, at least, the important and practical 
portions of the Holy Scriptures. A friend 
of his, who was much better acquainted 
with Scotland than he could pretend to 
be, had told him that the religious educa- 
tion of the children was chiefly effected 
at home—that in the schools very little 
time, indeed, was exclusively devoted to 
religious instruction ; that in some of the 
schools parts of the Bible were selected 
for reading ; but, that the main support of 
the religious education of the children of 
Scotland was to be found in the domestic 
instruction of their parents, and he thought 
that to be among the best means of afford- 
ing them religious education. Under these 
circumstances, he could not conceive that 
any blame rested with the Government 
for the plan they had now proposed. 
Having thus expressed his opinion on the 
plan itself, he must just refer, for one mo- 
ment, to what had been said about the 
Archbishop of Dublin and his opinions, 
and those observations, he must say, he 
thought had been somewhat invidiously 
introduced. He had not the honour of 
knowing that most rev. Prelate, and, per- 
haps, he might not have read his books 
with the attention which the right rey. 
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Prelate had paid to them, but he must 
express his belief that the Archbishop had 
not denied the sacredness of the Sabbath. 
It appeared to him that the Archbishop 
had not denied the sacredness of the 
Sabbath, but had only argued to show that 
the causes of its origin were not entirely 
what theywere supposed tobe. Therightrev. 
Prelate had spoken as if the effect of this 
scheme of education would be, to exclude 
religious books altogether. That was, how- 
ever, a mistake. The right rev. Prelate, 
too, appeared to fear the influence of Dr. 
Murray too much. Surely if his conduct 
became unreasonable, there could be no 
doubt that the noble Duke at the head of 
the Commission would have firmness 
enough to make such Representations as 
would lead to the exclusion of that indi- 
vidual. But he did not fear that such 
a course would become necessary. Under 
these circumstances, he should support the 
plan proposed by the Government, and 
give his vote against the Resolution moved 
by the noble Earl opposite. 

Lord Montagu begged to say one word, 
in consequence of what had fallen from 
the right rev. Prelate on the subject of 
education in Scotland, there being no Re- 
presentatives of the Scotch Church in that 
House. What he wished to state was, 
that in Scotland the Bible was considered 
a most essential book in advancing the 
education of youth. 

The Earl of Radnor was very glad that 
he had yielded precedence to the right 
rev. Prelate who had just addressed them, 
for the answer he had given to the former 
right rev. Prelate was most complete and 
satisfactory. Still, however, he could not 
reconcile it to his own feelings to remain 
altogether silent as to the observations of 
that right rev. Prelate. With respect to 
the latter part of the speech of the right 
rev. Prelate which had been evidently 
worked up with much care and labour, he 
must express his astonishment, especially 
as against all who differed from him in 
opinion he had vented his anathema. To 
that right rev. Prelate he would say, that 
he did not yield to any man in his attach- 
ment to religion, or in his anxiety to pro- 
mote its interests; that he had seen with 
fear and dismay the symptoms of the times, 
so much so that it sometimes appeared to 
him that the judgments of God had become 
visible upon earth ; but he denied that he 
acted in opposition to those judgments 
when he voted, as he should most cordially 
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and sincerely vote, in opposition to the 
Motion which had been proposed to their 
Lordships. The right rev. Prelate had 
uttered his anathema against those who 
differed from him. He did not join the 
right rev, Prelate in that respect, and least 
of all could he join with him in that with 
which he had concluded. The right rev. 
Prelate appeared to even pin his loyalty on 
this point, and had assumed to himself 
the voice and the words of the Holy Pro- 
phet—-words which the Holy Prophet ad- 
dressed to the 'Throne—and the right rev. 
Prelate, using the words addressed to the 
king of Israel, uttered a warning that they 
might not again be addressed to a king— 
“because you have rejected the word of 
God, he hath rejected you.” Their Lord- 
ships and the people would determine 
whether the mode adopted by the right 
rev. Prelate was the best that could be 
adopted for the support of the cause of 
religion and charity. It was often said, 
that in this world wonders never ceased, 

and so it really seemed from what had 
occurred on the discussion of this question, 

Those who agreed with the right rev. Pre- 

Jate contributed to the agitation of Ire- 
land by the numbers of the people they 
collected together,and to whom they talked 
of the Bible being taken away from them ; 
and these meetings were collected toge- 
ther, and these cries were put forth by 
those who complained of agitation in that 
country. The right rev. Prelate had mis- 
taken the words of Mr. Stanley’s letter. If 
the right rev. Prelate had read the letter 
correctly, he would see that the use of the 
Scripture without note or comment was 
there spoken of [hear, hear]. That remark 
was cheered by noble Lords opposite, as if 
there was no difference between the use of 
the Scriptures and the use of the Scrip- 
tures without note or comment. Why, 
twenty-five years had not elapsed since 
the time when the Bible Societies began 
their labours, and a great outcry was then 
made by the orthodox against the distribu- 
tion of the Bible without note or com- 
ment, and without the Prayer-book accom- 
panying it. At that time three-fourths of 
the Bishops would have deprecated the 
introduction of the Bible without note or 
comment, But now, when the tables were 
turned, and the Roman Catholic made the 
same objection, then the orthodox became 
of a different opinion. He thought that 
the Bible without note or comment should 
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employ it in teaching their followers ac- 
cording to their own particular opinions. 
The right rev. Prelate had attacked Dr. 
Murray, as if that rev. personage was the 
only Bishop who had ever changed his 
opinion. He believed that the right rev. 
Prelate himself had, on one occasion, 
changed his opinions, and would probably 
change them again, if he saw suflicient 
reason to believe himself mistaken. He 
thought the constitution of the Board, as 
now proposed, was the best that could be 
adopted with a view to the benefit of the 
Church of England. An appellation had 
been applied to the Romish Church in 
Ireland, of a kind of which good taste 
should have prevented the use ; but, if 
the appellation had any resemblance to the 
object to which it was applied, it should 
be remembered that, as they grew old, like 
other bodies, they lost their charms, and, 
as men became wiser, they lost the number 
of their followers. Let them remember 
this, and supply the education which 
would hasten the detection of their fol- 
lowers. The right rev. Prelate spoke as 
if they were about to sap the foundation 
of religion. He denied it, and he main- 
tained that he and those who were with 
him were entitled to the belief that they, as 
honestly and as conscientiously, and with 
as full an attachment to religion as their 
opponents, supported the plan which had 
been proposed by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

The Bishop of Exeter wished to be allow- 
ed tosay a few words in reply to the remarks 
of thenoble Earl, and hoped their Lordships 
would extend their courtesy so far as to 
allow him to defend himself against the 
insinuations of the noble Earl. The noble 
Earl had insinuated against him that he 
had changed his opinions, and was ready 
to change them again. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde rose to 
order. It was competent to the right rev. 
Prelate to explain ; but it was inconsistent 
with their Lordships’ practices to allow 
any Peer to enter upon his defence in a 
second speech, 

The Duke of Wellington said, it was 
the established courtesy of that House, 
though, perhaps, not strictly consonant to 
order, to allow any Peer, against whom a 
charge was brought, not only to explain 
what he had said, but also to make a de- 
fence; and, he never knew an instance in 
which a charge was thus made, and the 
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Lord Holland admitted, it was usual to 
extend such courtesy to a Member of their 
Lordships’ House, as he thought that every 
man should be allowed to defend himself; 
and, though he himself might be a little 
out of order, he must say, that the right 
rev. Prelate would have done as well by 
abstaining from making invidious remarks 
on the character or opinions of another 
Prelate who was necessarily absent, and 
who, therefore, could not defend himself. 

The Bishop of Exeter did not mean to 
trespass long on the indulgence of their 
Lordships, and he must first return his 
thanks to the noble Earl who had made 
the insinuation or charge, as it attorded 
him an opportunity, by the statement of a 
few facts, of giving it a plain, but he 
hoped satisfactory, answer. What he was 
about to say was then known to one of 
their Lordships, and one who, if he erred 
in his statement, could immediately con- 
tradict him. He referred to the noble 
Duke lately at the head of his Majesty's 
Government, and he entreated that noble 
Duke, if he in the least erred in his state- 
ment, to contradict him. He supposed 
the noble Earl who made this charge con- 
cluded that he (the Bishop of Exeter) had 
pledged himself with the late Administra- 
tion to give his unqualified support to 
the Catholic Question. On that question 
he had always held decided opinions, and 
he had always thought that concession 
should not be granted without being ac- 
companied with strong securities. His 
opinions upon that subject were well 
known. The noble Duke, when in office, 
had done him the honour to communicate 
with him on the subject, and, having stated 
his intention to propose a measure for the 
relief of the Catholics, had condescended 
to ask his opinion; he (the Bishop of 
Exeter) told the noble Duke the securities 
he thought necessary ; and, having ascer- 
tained through the same channel the de- 
termination of the Cabinet, he told the 
noble Duke that he entirely disapproved 
of the proposed measure, and in all his 
communications with the noble Duke he 
took the liberty of telling him that the 
proposed securities were inadequate. Hav- 
ing made this short statement, he again 
put it to the noble Duke, who alone knew 
of the communications, to contradict him 
if he had stated what was incorrect. 

Lord Stourton had always avoided taking 
a part in similar discussions; and, in so 


doing, he hoped that he was interpreting 
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correctly the feelings of the House, as 
well as following his own. He certainly 
dissented entirely fromthe opinions and the 
tenets that he had heard often ascribed to 
persons of his religious belief. But yet 
he abstained from any expression of his 
own sentiments, and mingling in discus- 
sions that might, in his regard, appear to 
be somewhat of a personal nature. If he 
departed from this general rule upon the 
present occasion, it was singly and solely 
because the tenet ascribed to Roman Ca- 
tholics of withholding the Scripture from 
the people, which had been rebutted by a 
noble Duke, a friend of his, had been 
again attributed to the Roman Catholics 
by the right rev. Prelate, who immediately 
followed that noble Duke in this debate, 
and he wished, therefore, to bring before 
the House the evidence of Dr. Doyle, as 
taken upon oath before their Lordships’ 
Committee in 1825. And the noble Lord 
who opened the debate had acknowledged 
that Dr. Doyle was authority on those 
points. Dr. Doyle was asked, “ In the ad- 
dress of the Roman Catholic Bishops to 
their clergy, published at the end of last 
year, and to which your name is affixed, 
it appears that you object to the possession 
of the Bible by the Roman Catholic laity : 
does that apply to the Bible attempted to 
be circulated by the Bible Society, or does 
it equally apply to any other version of the 
Scriptures, such as that called the Rheims 
or Douay Version ?” < It applies to the 
version sought to be circulated by the 
Bible Society amongst us, and not to the 
Rhemish or Douay Version, which is sanc- 
tioned by our Prelates. That we have no 
aversion to the reading of the Bible, and 
the possession of it by the laity of our 
churches is best proved by the great many 
editions it has gone through in Ireland, 
under our express sanction, and to which 
edition there is affixed a Rescript of Pius 
the 6th, directed to a Prelate in Italy, 
called Martini, who had translated the 
Bible out of the Vulgate into the Italian 
language. We prefix this Rescript of 
Pius the 6th to our editions in English of 
the Bible, in order to show that not only 
we, but the head of our Church is joined 
with us, in exhorting the faithful to read 
the Word of God. We have not only 
procured editions of the Bible, I believe 
three by Coyne, two by O'Reilly, and one 
by Cross (perhaps it is two) ; but this very 

ear we have procured a stereotype edition 
of the Bible, of a small print and low price, 
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to circulate it among all. So that of all 
things said of us, there is not any thing 
said of us more opposed to truth, than 
that we are averse to the circulation of the 
Word of God.” ‘ Have the editions which 
have been circulated of the Douay or 
Rheims translations been accompanied 
with notes?” “ They have very short notes.” 
** You think it necessary that notes should 
accompany the Bible for the purpose of 
explanation?” ‘In our country, where reli- 
gious controversy prevails to such an ex- 
tent, I do think it necessary that short 
notes, explanatory of the texts, on which 
our differences turn, should be prefixed to 
the Bible.” He would say only one word 
as to Dr. Murray, a person exercising epis- 
copal functions in Dublin, whose name 
had been brought before the House. Of 
that right rev. person he must affirm, that 
he knew no one who, from his great talents 
and virtues, and amiable, and mild, and 
conciliatory character, was more calcu- 
lated to render important and valuable 
services to a country, in which conciliation 
and forbearance and charity were the 
highest requisites, as leading to that tran- 
quillity and concord which was so trulyand 
eminently desirable. 

The Earl of Roden said, it was not his 
intention to have addressed their Lord- 
ships on this occasion, had not particular 
allusion been made to him for having at- 
tended certain meetings of his Protestant 
fellow-countrymen, who met together for 
the legal and constitutional purpose of 
petitioning for a redress of the grievances 
which they thought they had experienced 
at the hands of Ministers. He freely con- 
fessed that he had attended such meetings, 
and felt highly honoured in being allowed 
to unite with so many hundreds of his 
Protestant fellow-countrymen, in opposi- 
tion to a system which was levelled directly 
against their rights and liberties. It was 
not his intention to occupy much of their 
Lordships’ time on the present occasion, 
having addressed the House at consider- 
able length on a former evening on the 
question now under consideration. Never- 
theless, he could not refrain from express- 
ing the gratification he felt at hearing 
the speech which the right reverend Pre- 
late the (Bishop of Exeter) had addressed 
to their Lordships. It was a speech 
which did honour to his head and heart, 
and to the character of the House. That 
truly Christian Bishop had given utter- 
ance to sentiments which must be hailed 
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with joy by the people of this country. 
Standing in the high and _ responsible 
situation which the right reverend Prelate 
filled, he had expressed opinions which 
would gain for him the esteem of all good 
men. It would be necessary for him to 
bring back the attention of the House to 
the question before them, which had, in 
some degree, been lost sight of, by the in- 
troduction of circumstances totally un- 
connected with it. The question was, 
whether the system of education proposed 
by Ministers was calculated to prove bene- 
ficial to Ireland ? and whether the Kildare- 
street Society had not answered every 
purpose for which it was constituted, con- 
sidering the means placed at its disposal ? 
On a former occasion he had proved to 
their Lordships that the Kildare-street 
Society, which took the unmutilated Scrip- 
tures as the basis of education, had given 
satisfaction, not only to the Protestant 
clergy and people of Ireland, but to the 
Catholic population themselves. He then 
stated, that the only individuals opposed 
to scriptural education were Roman Ca- 
tholic Priests, and Roman Catholic dema- 
gogues, and that the Catholic people, 
when permitted toindulge their own wishes, 
were continually flocking to the schools 
established by the Kildare-street Society. 
He could state as a fact, that the Catholic 
children were even more anxious than 
Protestant children to attend these schools. 
It was an anomaly in this country to be- 
hold a Protestant Government uniting 
with the Roman Catholic clergy to prevent 
the Roman Catholic people from enjoying 
the free use of the Scriptures. He begged 
to remind their Lordships that he had pre- 
sented many petitions from different parts 
of the kingdom, against the system of 
education proposed to be established in 
Ireland. There were now lying on their 
Lordships’ Table, upwards of fifty petitions 
against this system, and only two in its 
favour. It had been said, that these were 
not to be considered the petitions of the 
people, but only those of factious persons, 
who had got them up to serve their own 
purposes, and in the same way noble 
Lords who did not approve of the propos- 
ed system, had been accused of being ac- 
tuated by factious motives. He denied 
those statements. The petitions which he 
had presented were signed by persons of 
various sects and classes. The other day 
he had presented a petition from the 
county and city of Cork, signed by nine 
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noblemen, and 4,900 other persons, con- 
sisting of Reformers and Anti-reformers, 
Orangemen and Liberals, who all united 
in one common cause—that of opposition 
to the system of education proposed by 
Ministers. He, and those with whom he 
acted, maintained that this system was 
impolitic and unchristian. It was in vain 
to say there were two days in the week 
set apart for religious instruction. On 
those two days the Roman Catholic child- 
ren would be handed over to their priests, 
who would not allow them to read the 
Scriptures, He said, therefore, that Mi- 
nisters, in framing these regulations, had 
united with the Roman Catholic clergy to 
prevent the people from enjoying the bless- 
ing of Scriptural education. There was 
one point which had been but little alluded 
to in this discussion, that was, the appoint- 
ment of the Board of Superintendence. 
It appeared to him that the powers given 
to the Board were alarming. Those pow- 
ers went to the extent of allowing them to 
remove the education of children com- 
pletely from the influence of their parents 
and natural guardians. This was an author- 
ity which ought not to be tolerated in any 
country. He now begged leave to call 
their Lordships’ attention to a document 
of considerable importance, which would 
prove the correctness of his assertion that 
the Roman Catholic people were not averse 
to the reading of the Scriptures. He must, 
however, previously state how this docu- 
ment came into existence. Some years 
ago, a society was established in Ireland, 
for the purpose of publishing the Scrip- 
tures in the Irish language, it being sup- 
posed, that, from the attachment which 
the Irish had to their native tongue, they 
would receive such a version of the Bible 
with the greater joy. That society had 
silently but effectually marched on its 
course, and had proved a great blessing to 
the benighted parts of Ireland. On the 
17th of March last, the annual meeting of 
it took place in Dublin, on which occasion 
a deputation from 3,221 students and 
teachers of the Irish language presented 
the paper which he now held in his hand. 
It was addressed ‘“‘'To the Committee of 
the Irish Society for educating the Native 
Irish through the medium of their own Lan- 
guage,” and is as follows :— 

‘ Ithaving been officially and publicly stated, 
that his Majesty’s present Government are of 
opinion, ‘that the determination of education 
societies in Ireland to enforce the reading of 
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the Scriptures in their schools had defeated 
their object as education societies,’ and that, 
on these grounds, parliamentary aid is to be 
withdrawn from such institutions. 

““We, Roman Catholics, masters, and adult 
scholars, in the King’s-court district, in con- 
nexion with the Irish Society, having, through 
the instrumentality of that society, been taught 
to read the Scriptures, and thereby to appre- 
ciate them as the word of the living God, feel 
it an imperative duty—a duty which we owe to 
the Irish Societies, ourselves, our children, and 
our fellow countrymen, to come forward at this 
momentous period, when the present mode of 
education is about to be changed, and the 
Scriptures removed from our national schools, 
publicly to express our humble, but most firm, 
sincere, and heartfelt sentiments on this im- 
portant subject. 

“Tn that sacred book, which many of us, at 
an advanced age, have been taught to read in 
our beloved tongue—in that sacred book which 
to us and our fathers had been too long un- 
known—we are commanded to be subject to 
the higher powers. In obedience to that di- 
vine injunction, and with due respect for rulers, 
we would beg leave to assure them that the 
opinion ‘that Education Societies in Ireland, 
by enforcing the reading of the Scriptures in 
their schools had defeated their objects as Edu- 
cation Societies,’ is not founded in truth. 

“In our humble sphere of life, mingling daily 
among the numerous peasantry, of which we 
form a part, we have more sure and certain 
means to know the real sentiments of that pea- 
santry relative to Scriptural education than 
any Member of his Majesty’s Government. 
We, therefore, most truly and solemnly declare, 
that the Irish peasantry in general are sincerely 
and zealously attached to the Scriptures, and, 
instead of objecting to send their children to 
Bible schools, the very circumstance of the 
Bible being read in a school would induce 
many of them to prefer that school. 

“In proof of this statement, we would refer 
to the thousands of Roman Catholic youth in 
the London, Hibernian, Baptist, and Kildare- 
Place schools: we would refer to the thou- 
sands of the adult Catholic population at pre- 
sent in the Scriptural schools of the Irish 
Society ; we would refer to the way-layings, 
abuse, and murders to which Irish masters 
and scholars have been often exposed; we 
would refer to the immense and annually in- 
creasing issue of Scriptures from the Hibernian 
Bible Society ; we would refer to the thou- 
sands of Irish and English Scriptures, which 
Irish masters annually circulate amongst their 
numerous adult scholars. We can assure the 
Committee of the Irish Society, we can assure 
his Majesty’s Government, that the Irish pea- 
santry are most anxious for Scriptural know- 
ledge for themselves and for their children. 
There are thousands and tens of thousands of 
Roman Catholics, whose cry may never reach 
the ear of the British Senate, and who dare 
not breathe a word against the tyranny that 
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oppresses them, who, from sincere love for 
Scriptural education, in defiance of every spe- 
cies of hostility, continue to send their children 
to Bible schools. 

“ Under these circumstances, though consci- 
ous that the society with which we are con- 
nected is entirely independent of parliamentary 
aid, and unaffected by recent legislative enact- 
ments, still, we trust that a British Parliament 
never will use its influence to arrest the pro- 
gress of Scriptural knowledge in Ireland, de- 
prive the Irish peasant of the book of God, 
which he reveres, or withdraw its usual aid 
from any society, merely because the Bible 
was read in its schools. 

“ Believing that the Holy Scriptures contain 
the mind and will of God to his creatures, that 
they were given for our learning, and are able 
to make us wise unto salvation, through faith 
in Christ Jesus, we consider them the only 
sure and safe basis for the literary education of 
youth, the only general centre wherein the 
various religious denominations can meet; and 
we are convinced, that, pure and entire as they 
came from the Deity, and were given to man, 
they are the property, the privilege, and the 
birth-right of every human being, with which 
no power on earth has any right to interfere.”’ 


“This Address was presented to the 
Irish Society at its annual meeting on 
Saturday last, 17th March, by a deputa- 
tion of Irish masters, all Roman Catholics ; 
and it was signed by 3,221 names. Every 
dependence might be placed on the genu- 
ineness of the signatures to which the abode 
of the party and nearest post town were 
attached. Noindividual was allowed toaffix 
his name without being made thoroughly 
acquainted with the nature and contents of 
the document. The reverend Mr. Winning 
of King’s-court, who lives in the midst of 
these people, wrote to him: ‘I am confi- 
dent that if time had permitted, and exer- 
tion had been made, that, instead of three, 
we might have had ten thousand signatures, 
The same persons would have signed a 
petition to Parliament to the same pur- 
pose; but when those persons in Dublin, 
who would have wished for a petition to 
Parliament first heard of the signing this 
address, there had been already 1,000 
signatures attached to it.’ And when Mr. 
Winning and other persons in the county 
first knew of the feeling and intentions of 
the people, they were afraid to urge them 
to sign a petition, lest, from their names 
getting into the hands of the demagogues, 
they might be exposed to personal violence. 
Were it not for this fear of violence, these 
persons would have petitioned their Lord- 
ships; but the consequence of their doing 


so, would be the destruction of their pro-- 
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perty, by burning or otherwise. Intimida- 
tion prevailed in Ireland, at the present 
moment, to an extent absolutely frightful. 
He spoke the sentiments of the Protestant 
people of Ireland; and he knew them 
well. During the last three months, he 
had mixed with Protestants of every de- 
nomination, and, therefore, he might ven- 
ture to say, that no individual was better 
acquainted with the Protestant people of 
Ireland than himself. They thought that 
the measures of Ministers would lead to 
the annihilation of Protestantism in Ire- 
land, and, under this impression, they 
were already taking measures to emigrate 
from their country. Their Lordships, who 
lived in this country, in peace and secu- 
rity, could form no idea of the situation 
of the Protestants of Ireland. The brave, 
noble, and devoted Protestant people, 
though surrounded by Catholics, who 
greatly outnumbered them, and were de- 
termined, if they could, to annihilate them, 
still maintained their ground against supe- 
rior force. Fas est et ab hoste docert.— 
The agitators had set them an example of 
combining, and they had followed it by 
forming themselves into various societies, 
not for revolutionary purposes—not to put 
down the Government and overthrow the 
law—but to uphold the Constitution, and 
to protect themselves and their property. 
They looked for aid where aid was not to 
be found—for protection, whence protec- 
tion was not extended to them; but, on 
the contrary, they saw every opportunity 
taken for the manifestation of the partial- 
ity which Government felt for their ene- 
mies, He held in his hand a declaration, 
which described, in more forcible language 
than he could employ, the situation of the 
Protestants of Ireland. This paper was 
their address to their Protestant brethren in 
England. It stated, that the Protestant 
clergy had been denounced; that some 
were suffering severe privations, and that 
others had been assassinated and stoned 
to death in the face of day; that the Pro- 
testant farmers were obliged to barricade 
their houses to prevent them from being 
broken into at night and themselves mur- 
dered; that, owing to the manufactory 
of pikes, which had for many years been 
carried on, the Catholic peasantry of Ire- 
land were become one armed band; that 
the evils of their situation had broken the 
ties which bound them to their homes, and 
had induced no less than 60,000 Protest- 
ants to seek an exile on the trans-Atlantic 
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shore since the passing of the Emancipa- 
tion Bill. It was not enough, too, that the 
Protestants were injured, they were also 
insulted, by those who should protect them. 
It was said, that they opposed the Govern- 
ment, but he must affirm that they had 
only united, and formed themselves into 
societies in self-defence, to uphold the 
law, and, for the protection of their liber- 
ties, their properties and their religion. 
This measure of education, forced upon the 
people of Ireland, was but a part of all 
those measures adopted by his Majesty’s 
Ministers towards that country—it was to 
strike at the foundation of Protestant prin- 
ciples and Protestant influence. They had 
all the same leaven, whether the Reform 
Bill, the Jury Bill, or the Education Bill. 
The partiality of his Majesty’s Government 
towards the agitators of Ireland was too 
clear not to be seen: he could enumerate 
many instances, but there was one which 
came home to the heart of every Protest- 
tant, as an act of the greatest oppression, 
the greatest injustice, towards one of their 
body, and that, too, because he was a 
member of the Protestant party, and be- 
cause the Roman Catholic demagogues 
were to be propitiated. He referred to the 
case of Captain Graham, a Magistrate of 
the county of Wexford, who, in the execu- 
tion of his duty, acted in a manner which 
was creditable to himself, and beneficial 
to the public interests. To prove that posi- 
tion, that gentleman was indicted by Go- 
vernment for murder, in consequence of 
some person having been killed by the 
police under his command, in an affray 
which occurred about tithes. He was in- 
dicted at the last Summer Assizes at Wex- 
ford. The Grand Jury ignored the bill pre- 
ferred against him, but his recognizances 
were still continued, and he was told that 
he must appear to take his trial at the 
next Assizes. A bill of indictment for the 
same offence was preferred against him at 
the last Spring Assizes at Wexford. The 
Grand Jury, which was composed of the 
most respectable men, some of whom were 
not unknown to many of their Lordships, 
and among whom were three Roman Ca- 
tholics, again ignored the bill. What was 
the result? Captain Graham had been 
turned out of the commission of the peace, 
for no other reason than that he had been 
acquitted of all improper conduct. The 
Protestants considered thistobe partiality. 
They looked upon Captain Graham’s case 
as theirown. They saw in the conduct 
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of the Ministers towards him the feeling 
which the Ministers entertained towards 
them. They knew that their interests were 
at stake, because Captain Graham suffered 
for their cause. He held in his hand the 
charge of a Judge who presided at the 
trial of an individual named Gilfroy, who 
was one of Captain Graham’s companions 
in arms on the occasion when the event 
occurred for which he was indicted. He 
quested their Lordships’ attention to the 
following extract from this charge. The 
learned Judge said :— 

“ Although Captain Graham is not personally 
on trial, yet his case is so mixed up with the 
matter before the Jury, that it is impossible to 
separate them. I, therefore, feel it my duty to 
declare my opinion, that the conduct of Captain 
Graham, as a Magistrate, an officer, a gentle« 
man, and a man of humanity, before, during, 
and since the tithe affray, is unimpeachable.” 


This was the man whom the Government 
had thought proper to stigmatize, by de- 
priving him of his Commission as a Magis- 
trate for Carlow, Wexford, and Meath. 
He left their Lordships to decide upon 
such an undeserved act. He could not 
sit down without declaring that the Motion 
of the noble Earl should receive his warm 
support. 

The Earl of Gosford said, that the no- 
ble Earl who had just addressed their 
Lordships had asserted, that the Protest- 
ants of Ireland were unanimous in their 
opposition to the measures proposed by 
Government. No doubt, the noble Earl 
believed the fact to be as he stated it. 
But had no attempt been made to excite 
the passions of the people on this sub- 
ject? He asserted that the utmost inge- 
nuity had been exercised to pervert the 
truth, and to attribute false motives, in 
order to raise a spirit of opposition against 
the Ministers, who were adopting measures 
which, if allowed to go on, would, he be- 
lieved, in his conscience, establish the 
peace and happiness of the country. He 
had abundant evidence to support these 
assertions, as to the means which had been 
resorted to in order to excite a spirjt of 
opposition to the plan of education pro- 
posed by Ministers. Emissaries were sent 
through the country to inform the people 
that the object of Government was to take 
the Bible from them. The noble Earl 
talked of his knowledge of the Protestant 
feeling of Ireland. He did not yield to 
him in this particular, nor would he admit 
that he felt less Jove and reverence for 
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Protestant interests than hedid. He would 
always advocate the Protestant cause, and 
if he thought that Government entertained 
any design of injuring it, he should 
consider himself base if he did not rise and 
declare that he withdrew all confidence 
from them on that account. He could 
not, however, but say that it was very 
hard that loyalty should be claimed as the 
exclusive possession of one party. Was 
no man to be considered loyal, religious, 
or conscientious who did not adopt the 
extravagant views of a particular party? 
This was not consistent with the true spirit 
of Christianity, which inculcated good 
will to all. When he saw a Government 
placed in a most arduous situation, and 
compelled to adopt measures which inter- 
fered with prejudices and deeply-rooted 
animosities, he felt bound to afford them 
all the support in his power. It was said 
that, by the new system of education, the 
Bible was to be excluded from the schools 
in Ireland. He contended that assertion 
was not correct. The Bible was, for all 
practical purposes introduced. TheScrip- 
tures might be read every morning and 
evening, and on two entire days in the 
week. How, then, could people say, that 
the Bible was excluded from the schools ? 
How could any man in his sober senses 
come to that conclusion? The Reso- 
lution which had been submitted to the 
House was totally unfounded in fact. 
Was it possible their Lordships could agree 
to a resolution which stated that the Bible 
was practically excluded from schools. 
He wished it could be left to a Jury of 
twelve plain men to decide whether there 
was the slightest foundation for such a 
statement. The noble Earl seemed to 
think that the Superintending Board 
would possess an arbitrary control over 
education in Ireland. It was his opinion 
that this Board would prove ofgreat utility ; 
but if there should be any misconduct on 
their part, and Government refused to in- 
terfere with them, Parliament possessed a 
remedy in its own hands—it could refuse 
to grant them any money. He must 
again declare, that the Protestants of Ire- 
land had been deluded with respect to 
the Ministerial plan. He had just re- 
ceived a letter from a Protestant clergy- 
man in thatcountry, who was a most zea- 
lous supporter of the establishment, and 
that gentleman said, the people in his 
neighbourhood could not account for the 
cry that was raised against the new system, 
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The noble Earl had said, that the Protest- 
ants in Ireland were united as one man 
against it, but there was great reason to 
doubt the accuracy of the noble Ear!’s in- 
formation, for it appeared that the total 
number of schools applied for under the 
new system was upwards of 200, out of 
which grants had been made to sixty-one. 
The applicants in these sixty one cases 
were Protestants, Presbyterians, and Catho- 
lics, and the average number of children 
educated in each school was 221. He 
was convinced, from that fact that the op- 
position which had been so strenuously 
got up would gradually disappear, for it 
was impossible that in a country like Ireland 
things could continue to be regulated upon 
an exclusive system, or that it could be 
governed by opposing one party against 
another. The spirit and intelligence of 
the country were wholly against such a 
plan. He was, therefore, most happy to 
see symptoms of improvement, and he was 
determined to support a Government like 
the present which had originated such 
measures. He hopedthey would persevere 
in their course, which he was sure, would 
materially tend to the permanent improve- 
ment of Ireland. 

The Bishop of Bristol said, his objec- 
tions to the proposed plan were, that 
no system of education from which any 
part of Scripture was systematically ex- 
cluded could be good. They were now 
called upon to sacrifice a principle hither- 
to acted upon within the Charter schools 
and the Kildare-street Society’s schools, in 
all of which the entire volume of Scripture 
had hitherto been allowed without restric- 
tion. A right reverend Prelate had quoted 
a passage from Locke expressive of his ap- 
probation of selections from Scripture for 
the use of schools. That great man, who 
considered all Scripture as having God 
for its author, salvation for its end, and 
truth, without any mixture of error, 
for its matter, might well have recom- 
mended selections with a view to the in- 
struction of youth in a manner and degree 
adapted to their ages and capacities, but 
this was a very different thing from a com- 
pilation of extracts, from which doctrinal 
points were systematically excluded, as 
was to be the case with the proposed com- 
pilation for the schools of Ireland. The 
question was of great importance, because 
the Government plan would gradually 
absorb all other plans of education, to the 
great injury of the Protestant religion, 
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The Bishop of Llandaff said, he felt 
called upon to defend the right reverend 
Prelate, the Archbishop of Dublin, from 
the imputation of entertaining anything 
less than the most orthodox opinions with 
respect to the sacredness of the Sabbath. 
The whole charge made against him origi- 
nated in a mistake. The question which 
he had raised was not as to the extent 
which Christians were bound by the strict 
observance of the Sabbath, but whether 
they ought to observe the same day as 
was enjoined to the Jews. Whether it 
was the first or the last day of the week 
that was to be observed, he held that Chris- 
tians were bound to keep the Sabbath 
holy; and, with respect to the nature and 
extent of those obligations, he did not 
differ from the received opinions in the 
Church of England, for his investigations 
related to a branch of the subject wholly 
distinct. With respect to the new system 
of education he, the Bishop of Llandaff, 
thought it had been objected to in stronger 
terms than it deserved. At the same 
time, as the plan was disapproved of by 
the great body of the Protestants of Ire- 
land, and as the interest of the country re- 
quired that the whole Protestant strength 
should be united, he did not feel justi- 
fied in giving the proposed plan his sup- 

ort. : 
. The Marquis of Londonderry knew, from 
the best sources of information—indeed 
there was no man who had the slightest 
acquaintance with Ireland could doubt— 
that the Protestants in that country looked 
upon the system established by the Kil- 
dare-place Society as one of the best de- 
fences of Protestantism, and they felt that 
the proposed system was the first step to 
the establishment of the Roman Catholic 
religion, The next would be,to separate 
the two countries. So strongly did he 
feel that the new plan was disastrous, that 
he almost regretted the vote he gave in 
favour of the Emancipation of the Catho- 
lics, which had so soon been followed by 
further concessions, and by demands for 
other concessions. 

Lord Plunkett would briefly explain a 
few of the grounds upon which he should 
oppose the Motion. In the first place, he 
would affirm, and that without fear of con- 
tradiction from any impartial man, that 
all the reasonable portion of the Protest- 
ants of Ireland received the plan of Go- 
vernment education with readiness and 
with gratitude, notwithstanding that many 
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arts had: been resorted to, and great skill 
exerted for the purpose of deluding the 
Protestant inhabitants of that country. 
For the purpose of exciting and deluding 
the Protestant mind of Ireland, there was 
no act that a perverted ingenuity could 
devise, or an unscrupulous and factious 
spirit call into activity, which had not 
been exerted on the occasion which had 
now been brought under their Lordships’ 
consideration. He was unwilling to be- 
lieve that holy names had been introduced 
into the present discussion to serve a po- 
liticalspurpose ; neither would he say, that 
his sentiments on religious subjects were 
different from those of other men; but 
this he would say, that the mention of 
those names, in that place, and upon that 
occasion, excited feelings in his heart 
which he hoped never again to experience. 
But, without troubling the House with 
any further observations of that nature, 
he would beg just to state the question 
which the present Government of this em- 
pire had to decide with reference to Ire- 
land. No man in the present day con- 
tended that there ought to be separate sys- 
tems of education established for the 
people of Ireland—then the question 
would be, whether a joint system of educa- 
tion should be resorted to? - As things 
stood before the present Board was estab- 
lished, the Catholic population of Ireland 
did feel the greatest dissatisfaction at the 
mode in which those public funds had 
been administered, which were intrusted 
to the Kildare-street Society. The system 
of that association dissatisfied them—an 
opposite system would have given just 
cause of complaint to the Protestants-—a 
joint system of education was required for 
the people at large, and what, then, re- 
mained for the Government but to adopt 
that course which had encountered so 
much condemnation from noble Lords on 
the opposite side of the House, and 
from some Members of the right rev. 
Bench? Now if that censure were 
well founded, and the arguments upon 
which it rested just, it followed of ne- 
cessity that there could be no joint sys- 
stem of education for Ireland—a state of 
things which the most strenuous support- 
ers of the Kildare-street Association could 
not desire—at least, did not profess to aim 
at producing. But, setting aside altogether 
considerations of that nature, he would 
bring the matter to this issue. It was al- 
leged that the Roman Catholics held it as 
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one of their principles that no man was to 
exercise any right of private judgment as 
to the doctrines of religion. He should 
not then stop to inquire how far such a 

rinciple might be in accordance with the 
injunctions of the Divine Founder of our 
religion, but he believed that the principle 
of the Roman Catholics, had been on that 
point, over-stated—they only denied the 
right of private judgment, that when any 
person brought up in their communion in 
reading the Scriptures arrived at a con- 
clusion which led him to put a different 
interpretation upon Scripture in reference 
to articles of faith from that received by 
the heads of the Roman Catholic Church, 
that thenceforward he ceased to be a 
member of that communion. That, he 
believed, was the principle of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and he trusted it would 
not be imputed to him, if he refrained 
from stating at that moment what were the 
principles of the Protestants—in truth, he 
believed no one would attempt to say, that 
they held in that respect doctrines different 
from those held by every Christian Church 
—namely, that, though conceding the 
right of private judgment, they did not 
hesitate to inform every one who, in read- 
ing the Scriptures, arrived at a different 
conclusion from that which was orthodox, 
must cease to be a member of that Church. 
Now if religion required of the Protestants 
that they should push their principles to an 
extreme, nothing was more clear than that 
there could be no system of national edu- 
cation for the Catholics. It would be in 
vain that they should offer to the Catho- 
lics a system of education clogged with 
conditions which they could not accept. 
The system offered by the Kildare-place So- 
ciety was of that character—it offered that 
which the Catholics could not conscien- 
tiously accept; and when the Irish Go- 
vernment came forward with a system 
which certainly was anything but a novelty ; 
for it had been recommended by three 
different sets of Commissioners, they were 
opposed and calumniated. And what 
was their great offence? Why, forsooth, 
that they did not insist upon the Bible 
being made an ordinary every-day school- 
book. He believed there was no sound 
Christian who would not be ready to ad- 
mit, that though a man read the whole 
Bible, and made it a book of daily study, 
yet that, nevertheless, he might turn it to 
the worst account; while, on the other 
hand, his religious knowledge might be 
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confined to certain portions of the Holy 
Scriptures, and he might, nevertheless be 
a true Christian and a religiousman. The 
constitution of the new Board was also at- 
tacked, but he felt assured that the way in 
which that Board was constituted would 
meet with general approbation. At the head 
of it was a noble Duke, whose known high 
character was a sufficient guarantee that 
he would act under no undue influence. 
Doctor Sadler was a man of equally emi- 
nent character, and of great attainments. 
Then came the Protestant Archbishop of 
Dublin, and he must express his great re- 
gret that a right reverend Prelate should, 
in the ardour of debate, have been be- 
trayed into what, by theuncharitable, might 
be called an invidious attack upon that 
right reverend Prelate, by insinuating that 
he could not enforce the fourth Command- 
ment in consequence of an opinion given 
in his published works. He was much 
surprised at the accusation which had been 
made against Government, of intending to 
withdraw the Scriptures altogether from 
the public schools. No candid man who 
read Mr. Stanley’s letter could put such a 
construction upon it, and he felt astonished 
to hear the right reverend Prelate join in 
the senseless and vulgar cry which had 
been raised against it by a certain party 
for their own purposes. The question, 
after all resolved itself into this, were they 
to have a national system of education, or 
one adapted for a portion of the community 
only? If it was intended to have a na- 
tional system, then it followed that as the 
large majority of the people of Ireland 
were of the Catholic persuasion, that sys- 
tem must not jar with the religious feel- 
ings or prejudices of the Catholics. The 
priests of that persuasion did not (as had 
been too often falsely asserted) object to 
the perusal of the Scriptures, but to their 
indiscriminate perusal, and in this doc- 
trine he must remark, they were joined by 
some of the most distinguished men in the 
Protestant Church. The Government 
measure was intended as a middle course 
between extreme opinions, and those who 
planned it wished to have such a selection 
of the Scripture as would promote mo- 
rality and religion, and to which neither 
Catholic nor Protestant could obiect. 
The Government hoped to obtain the sup- 
port of moderate and rational men of all 
parties in this attempt to soften down 
long existing prejudices. 

The Duke of Wellington felt, that he 
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was called upon to say a few words re- 
specting what had fallen inthe course of 
the debate from the right rev. Prelate, and 
he was bound in justice to say that not 
one word had been uttered by him which 
was not perfectly correct, He had been 
often surprised at the imputations which 
had been thrown out, and the injustice 
which had been done to the right rev. 
Prelate respecting circumstances which 
could not have been known to the public, 
nor indeed to any other person but them- 
selves? For his own part, he could say 
that ever since the correspondence took 
place, he had never mentioned it to any 
one, and he believed the right rev. Prelate 
had observed a similar reserve. As to 
the subject before their Lordships, he 
thought a different plan to that proposed 
by Government ought to have been adopt- 
ed. He was fully convinced a separate 
system of education might be safely acted 
upon, and that such a plan would be more 
advantageous, and was better calculated 
to the circumstances of Ireland than the 
arrangement about to be pursued by Go- 
vernment, It was quite clear, that the 
Protestants of that country were greatly 
alarmed by the measures of Ministers, and 
were becoming daily less disposed to place 
confidence in the Government of this 
country. This he thought a great evil, 
for he had always felt, that the strength of 
the Government greatly depended upon 
the union and support of the Protestants 
of Ireland. They were the holders of five- 
sixths of the property of the soil, they 
were the best educated and most enlight- 
ened part of the community, and it was 
on them consequently that the Govern- 
ment ought to rely. There could be no 
doubt that it was by them that the con- 
nection between the two countries was 
mainly preserved. But it was said, that 
the Protestants of Ireland did not feel so 
great an anxiety upon the subject. ‘That 
appeared to him very strange; for, if they 
did not they would be most extraordinary 
people. He was convinced, however, that 
their feelings had been outraged by the 
plan proposed, and, sorry was he to find 
that so important a body had been not 
only disregarded, but actually injured, in 
some of their most cherished sentiments. 
The scheme of national education pro- 
posed went to subvert a system which had 
been carried on for upwards of twenty 
years, and had continued to flourish and 
increase, At the moment that his Majesty’s 
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Government interfered with it there were 
600,000 persons receiving an education of 
a moral and religious nature founded on 
the Holy Scriptures, at a very trifling com- 
parative expense. The number so edu- 
cated was a larger proportion as compared 
with the number of inhabitants educated 
at the charge of the State in any other 
country. This plan was pursued for se- 
veral years, and was not objected to by 
any party; and it was not until within the 
last five years that any opposition was 
raised to it, and then only by the Roman 
Catholic clergy. A charge of prose- 
lytism was brought against the Kildare- 
place Society, and a Commission was sent 
to Ireland, one of the duties of which 
was, to inquire into the truth of the charge : 
it was inquired into, and the charge was 
proved to be unfounded. The system 
which his Majesty’s Government had re- 
commended in substitution of that pur- 
sued by the Kildare-place Society was a 
bad one. The plan had been tried before 
and failed. It was recommended by the 
Irish Government, at the head of which 
was a relative of his (the Duke of Wel- 
lington). The Commission, in obedience 
to the desire of the Irish Government, did 
attempt to carry it into execution, but 
they found it impossible to do so, He ree 
gretted very much that sufficient atten- 
tion had not been paid to the wishes and 
interests of the Protestants of Ireland, 
who were not even adverted to in the pro- 
posed measure. He, however, hoped that 
his Majesty’s Government would abandon 
this plan, and substitute for it one that 
would give peace and tranquillity to that 
country. 

Earl Grey thought, after what had been 
said on that side of the House, more es- 
pecially by a right rev. Prelate, by a noble 
Earl near him (the Earl of Radnor), and his 
noble and learned friend (Lord Plunkett), 
that much would not be required from 
him. He could not, however, altogether 
pass over in silence some of the statements 
of the noble Duke, who lamented that 
persons favourable to the plan should have 
been deceived. Now, the inaccuracy was 
in the statements on which the noble Duke 
himself relied. He bitterly lamented that 
such a discussion should have sprung up 
on this question, Religious animosity and 
party spirit had thrust themselves into the 
consideration of a measure, and threat- 
ened to mar.it, the object of which was, to 
promote peace and good-will, and to put 
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an end to those conflicts of opinion by 
which Ireland was so unhappily convulsed. 
The plan of national education to which 
noble Lords were so hostile was, be it un- 
derstood, but the complement of the great 
measure of national reconciliation which it 
had been the good fortune of the noble 
Duke to carry into effect. He did hope 
that that great measure would have ere 
this realized some of those beneficial re- 
sults which he and the other advocates of 
it had predicted as among its first con- 
sequences; but he never did suppose that 
it could realize all the benefits expected 
from it, unless followed by other measures. 
He had ever expressed an opinion that 
Catholicemancipation could never possibly 
be a panacea for all the ills of Ireland ; 
and he had ever looked forward to a mea- 
sure like the present as essential to ef- 
fecting that national regeneration to which 
the settlement of the Catholic question 
was but as a means to anend. He did not 
feel it necessary, after the able statements 
of his noble friends nee: him, to enter into 
a minute examination of the objections 
that had been alleged against the present 
system of education in Ireland, and should 
therefore, confine himself to one or two 
remarks on the strange course pursued by 
the noble Duke with respect to that sys- 
tem. That noble Duke told them, that 
the system was calculated to alienate the 
Protestants of Ireland from the Govern- 
ment, and had dwelt with some emphasis 
on the impolicy of estranging a body of 
so much importance, on account of their 
wealth, and intelligence, and _ historical 
associations. Now, the noble Duke could 
not entertain a stronger desire to conciliate 
the Protestants of Ireland than he did; 
nor could the noble Duke entertain a more 
profound conviction of the important re- 
lation which that body bore to the British 
connexion with Ireland. But what, he 
would ask was there in the present scheme 
incompatible with that desire and con- 
viction? Surely bigotry was not religion. 
Was it not his duty, if he saw the adop- 
tion of a measure was likely to promote 
the peace and internal improvement of 
Ireland, to do all in his power to carry 
that measure into effect, without being in- 
timidated by those obstructions which ill- 
directed zeal, party spirit, intolerance, or 
religious rancour might place in his way ? 
Had not this been the conduct of the noble 
Duke himself on another important ques- 
tion? Indeed, when he recollected that 
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conduct of the noble ‘Duke, he was asto- 
nished to hear him use the same argu- 
ments against the present plan of educa- 
tion, and reiterate the same assertions as 
those, the absurdity of which the noble 
Duke himself had so often and so effici- 
ently exposed. When the measure of 
Catholic emancipation was in its progress 
through that House, the noble Duke was 
nightly assailed by assertions and appeals, 
in spirit and in letter, as senseless as those 
which the noble Duke now condescended 
to advance against the plan of national 
education which Ministers thought it their 
duty to introduce into Ireland. The very 
persons who were now denouncing that 
system, as destructive of the Protestant 
interests in Ireland, were loud in their de- 
nunciations of the noble Duke’s policy, 
as fraught with ruin to the Protestant es- 
tablishments of that country. On those oc- 
casions, more than once, he had defended 
the noble Duke. He particularly referred 
to the first day of the Session of 1830, 
when Lord Farnham attacked the noble 
Duke as the author of a measure which 
mustsubvert Protestant interestsin Ireland, 
on which occasion the noble Duke properly 
observed, that he had aright to expect 
more beneficial effects from Catholic eman- 
cipation than had followed from it, and 
was convinced that those effects would 
have followed but for the opposition which 
party and religious feelings had raised 
against it. ‘It was not his duty,” said 
the noble Duke, “ and it was far from his 
inclination to cast imputations upon any 
man, but, still he was bound in fairness to 
say, that if his Majesty’s Government had 
been properly supported upon that ques- 
tion—if it had been supported as vehe- 
mently as it had been opposed, in its ef- 
forts to heal the division of Ireland—if it 
had not been thwarted—that country 
would now have been in a very different 
state.”* He would now repeat the noble 
Duke’s language on that occasion, in 
answer to the noble Duke’s present obser- 
vations, and would tell the noble Duke he 
was convinced that all that the present 
plan of education in Ireland wanted was, 
fair play and a just spirit of tolerance. 
So far as he himself was concerned, his 
best energies should be devoted to securing 
it a fair trial, undismayed and undeterred 
by the taunts and insinuations of right 





* Hansard’s Debates (third series), vol. i. 
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rev. Prelates and noble Lords, who would 
fain persuade themselves that they had a 
monopoly of religious faith. He would 
tell them that no noble Lord nor right rev. 
Prelate in that House was actuated by a 
more earnest belief in the great truths of 
Christianity, nor by a more warm anxiety 
for the prosperity of the Protestant church, 
than he was; but he had yet to learn that 
obstinate adherence to a system which had 
led to no good results, in a national point 
of view, in Ireland, but which, on the con- 
trary, had tended to alienate the feelings 
of a large majority of its inhabitants, was 
the best mode of proving that belief and 
that anxiety. He had been educated in a 
different school, where it was taught that 
it was the duty of a Legislature to inquire 
into grievances when their existence was 
a matter of certainty, and not to wait too 
long in providing a remedy, lest the delay 
should impart the character of an extorted 
concession to what would, if granted in 
time, have been gratefully received as a 
boon. This, he feared, had been the case 
with the Catholic question, and was, he 
thought, the source of many of the ills 
which distracted that unhappy country. 
The noble Duke had not acted with his 
usual candour in his statement of the ef- 
fects of the Kildare-street Society. The 
noble Duke had told them that Society 
had educated not less than 600,000 per- 
sons gratuitously in Ireland. 

The Duke of Wellington: I said no such 
thing. I meant that there were 600,000 
persons receiving education gratuitously 
in Ireland, in establishments which the new 
system would injure. 

Earl Grey: Then the argument was 
good for nothing, for all the Government 
proposed to do was, to withdraw the 
grant from the Kildare-street Society, and 
place it at the disposal of a Board for 
the education of persons of all religious 
persuasions, leaving everything else as it 
was before. The Kildare-street Society 
was originally supported by private con- 
tributions, and he had no doubt it would 
continue to receive such support ; but, all 
the other schools remained as they were 
originally constituted. Taking together all 
the children who had been educated at 
all the different schools of Ireland, both 
Protestant and Catholic, the amount of 
the whole was 560,000. Of these, the 
number educated by the Kildare-street 
Society amounted to 57,000 only. [The 
Duke of Wellington: 147,000.) He 
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would give the noble Duke credit for 
147,000, but, at the same time, he must 
say, he believed that number to be a very 
exaggerated estimate; however, giving 
him that amount, there still remained 
upwards of 400,000 untouched. That the 
Kildare-street Society’s system worked 
well, he much questioned, for, upon refer- 
ence to the Ninth Report of the Commis- 
sioners, it would be found that, in 1827, 
the number of children educated by that 
Society was, in the whole, 58,000; and he 
doubted much whether the numbers had 
increased proportionably since that period. 
Indeed, all the information which he had 
been able to obtain, led him to think, that 
the number had diminished. In other 
respects, also, he felt, that the Kildare- 
street Society’s system was not operating 
beneficially, when considered as one 
meant to apply to national education. In 
the first place, as had been stated by a 
noble Marquis, the chief portion of the 
persons educated were those of the North 
of Ireland—in the province of Ulster; in 
Munster and Connaught, the numbers 
were comparatively very few. This fact 
alone showed, that the Catholics, generally, 
did not profit by it to the extent that was 
asserted, and. that it did not effect the 
desired object of a general system of na- 
tional education; because, if by a “ na- 
tional system” anything was really meant, 
it was, that it should afford the means of 
education to the Catholic as well as the 
Protestant population of Ireland. At the 
same time, it could not be denied that the 
attempt to gain over pupils to the schools 
of the Society had caused a great con- 
tention between the Protestant landlords 
and the Roman Catholic clergy, and the 
Roman Catholic children, in consequence 
of this, were prevented in a great measure, 
from frequenting these schools. Looking, 
therefore, to the state of Ireland, witha 
view to the suppression of that religious 
animosity, which unhappily so long pre- 
vailed in that country, it became necessary 
to adopt a system of common education. 
And to effect that object, Ministers had 
taken for their guides the Reports of two 
Commissions appointed by the Crown, and 
two Committees of Parliament authorized 
to inquire into the state of education in 
Ireland. Their Reports had the sanction 
of persons whose attachment to the Protest- 
ant Church it was impossible to doubt ; 
and though Ministers had not adopted the 
suggestions contained in their Reports al- 
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together, yet they had proceeded upon 
the general principle on which they were 
founded. The result was, the plan fora 
national system of education, which had 
been the subject of so much animadversion ; 
and which while holding out equal ad- 
vantages to the children of both persua- 
sions, did not require from the Roman 
Catholics, as a condition of their admission 
to the schools to be instituted according 
to this plan, anything that was inconsistent 
with the tenets of their Church. But, in 
acting on this principle, which was es- 
sential to any scheme of national education, 
they were, at the same time, careful that 
no injury should be done to the best inter- 
ests of the Protestant religion, or of the 
Established Church. The question was, 
were they to have a system of national 
education or not? A system of education 
~——as applied to Ireland—to be national, 
must not exclude the Catholics, who 
formed the great majority of the population. 
The intention, then, ex vi termini, must be 
that Catholics should be admitted. But 
they could not be admitted if conditions 
were imposed upon them contrary to their 
religious faith. The indiscriminate use 
of the Bible, without note or comment 
was objected to by them. It was pro- 
posed, therefore, that, for four days in 
the week, the education should be moral 
and literary, not excluding such selections 
from the Bible as might be agreed upon; 
and that, during the remaining two days, 
and even before and after school hours, on 
the other four, the children might receive 
the instruction of their respective Churches, 
in addition to the regular attendance at 
Divine Worship on the Sabbath. Could it 
be said with truth, that, in doing this, the 
use of the Bible was excluded, or, that 
they were introducing a plan subversive of 
the Protestant Church? That attending 
for four days in the week to the moral and 
literary instruction of the pupils of these 
schools, accompanying these lessons with 
selections from the Holy Scriptures, incul- 
cating the great principles of charity and 
truth, was a departure from the principles 
of the established religion. They abstained 
undoubtedly, from introducing controvert- 
ed matters, which would have the effect, 
if insisted on, of diszusting four-fifths of 
the population, whom it was their object to 
reclaim to habits of morality, order, and 
obedience to the laws, by the diffusion of 
education generally. The Board was now 
employed in making such selections from 
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Scripture as might be mutually agreed 
upon. Their work had successfully com- 
menced by the adoption of the lesson 
which had been referred to in this and ina 
former day. It was proposed by Dr. 
Whateley, having been framed by the 
reverend Prelate—of whom he would say 
nothing more than that everything that 
had happened since his elevation to the 
See of Dublin, had amply confirmed the 
opinion which he had formed of him— 
not without inquiry—and which had in- 
duced him to recommend him to his 
Majesty for promotion; and it was indeed, 
a satisfaction to him, greater than he 
could express, to have had it in his power 
to contribute to his being placed in a 
situation where his services might be 
eminently useful both to the Church and 
to the country. The reflection that had 
been made upon this eminent person ap- 
peared to him neither charitable nor just : 
he heard it with great pain; but as it had 
been already successfully refuted, and as 
the right reverend Prelate himself, from 
whom it fell, had since retracted, and ex- 
pressed his sorrow for having gone too far, 
he would not say anything more upon it. 
By the most reverend Prelate, then, a 
lesson had been framed and adopted upon 
the proposal of the titular Archbishop of 
Dublin, for daily use in the new schools, 
But this lesson, the right reverend Prelate 
(the Bishop of Exeter), said, had been 
extracted from the Rhemish version of 
the Bible. So much the better for his 
argument. It showed a spirit of mutual 
liberality and agreement, which might 
lead to the happiest consequences; it was 
the guarantee of a well-founded hope that 
by the same mutual agreement, a more 
general selection from the Holy Scriptures 
—a work now in progress—might be 
effected, for the ordinary course of gene- 
ral, moral, and literary instruction, which 
the pupils were to receive together during 
their four days in the week. Surely an 
attempt of that kind, the obvious tendency 
of which was to prevent animosities 
and to produce agreement, could not be 
inconsistent with a course of Christian 
education, or detrimental to the course of 
religion and of truth. But then, they were 
told, that to make selections was to muti- 
late the Word of God. Was it not the 
practice of every family to use selections 
from the Holy Scriptures in the instruction 
and education of their children? For 
what purpose were all the excellent books 
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that were published of this description, 
but to abstract what was recommended in 
the quotation so aptly introduced by the 
right reverend Prelate from the works of 
Mr. Locke (than whom a more sincere 
friend to religion never existed), which 
stated the inexpediency of committing to 
the uninstructed minds of youth the ex- 
amination of that sacred volume without 
some guide to direct them? The opinion 
of Mr. Burke, another authority, which he 
thought would not be disputed, was the 
same—that the multifarious character of 
the Bible was such, that it ought to be 
reserved for riper years, the mind having 
been previously disciplined by wholesome 
instruction, and prepared for the better 
investigation of the whole of these writings, 
which, it was the boast of the English 
Church to open to all its adherents. But, 
he had another authority to quote, which 
he was sure would never be stated as one 
of light weight in any matter, in which the 
interests of the Church was concerned. 
He held in his hand an extract from the 
evidence of Dr. Magee, the late Archbishop 
of Dublin, before the Irish Committee. 
Being asked— 

“Ts not the principle assumed by the Bible 
Society, namely, the circulation of the Scriptures 
in themselves, without either the explanation 
of the Church or any written commentary 
accompanying it, rather the principle of the 
foreign Protestant Churches than of the 
Churches of England and Ireland.” 


The Archbishop answers—“ Certainly.” 


“ Did not your Grace conceive that the ad- 
mission of so broad a principle as that struck 
at the root of the Established Church itself, 
and might lead to schism, and a latitude of 
opinion almost approaching to that of the In- 
dependents ?—Undoubtedly.” 


The system of circulating the Bible, 
without note or comment, unaccompanied 
by the Book of Common Prayer had been 
objected to by many reverend Prelates on 
the original institution of the Bible Socie- 
ties; and was it, then, to be said, that, 
under the present plan, which allowed four 
days in the week to general education, and 
two days (exclusive of the Sabbath instruc- 
tion) to religious education, the Ministers 
mutilated the Word of God in the selec- 
tions that were to be used on the first four, 
or that they excluded the Bible, when 
the teachers of the respective Churches in 
the three Jast days of the week, were 
granted liberty to make what use they 
please of it. Could any one, who re- 
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garded truth, give his assent to the words 
of the Resolution proposed, that the Bible 
was practically excluded? Such a propo- 
sition was altogether untenable and con- 
trary to fact. It arose from one of those 
misrepresentations which had been disse- 
minated in a spirit of hostility to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government. At an early period 
of the debate, an allusion had been made 
to the state of religious education in our 
public schools. A right reverend Prelate 
took fire at the imputation attempted to be 
cast on those institutions, which he stated 
to be now conducted with the utmost care 
of the spiritual interests of their scholars, 
and he had instanced the two great semi- 
naries which came more immediately under 
his observation, as exemplary in that 
respect. He was glad to hear that. Great 
improvement, he had no doubt, had taken 
place; he was himself educated at one of 
the greatest public schools in the kingdom. 
He passed there nine years of his early 
life. He looked back at that period with 
grateful recollection: but he must say that 
if the two days set apart for the purpose 
of religious instruction in the new schools 
exclusive of Sundays, were faithfully 
applied, the youth would receive much 
more spiritual instruction than was afforded, 
in his time, to the scholars in the public 
schools of the Established Church. He 
regretted the feelings of animosity which 
unhappily existed on this subject, for he 
had hoped, that party feelings would have 
been silent upon a subject, connected as it 
was with the peace of Ireland, and flowing 
as a sort of natural consequence from the 
great measure intended to ensure the hap- 
piness of that country. He was sorry that 
he had to express his deep regret at being 
disappointed in that hope, for he felt cer- 
tain that this plan would be eminently 
useful. Its beginning was the guarantee 
of its future efficiency, and it would have 
been still more prosperous, if parties, 
instead of inflaming the minds of the 
people, had cultivated among them that 
charitable disposition by which they ought 
to be united. He trusted, therefore, that 
the House would not withhold the support 
necessary to give the plan atrial. He 
claimed credit for the whole of the King’s 
Ministers, for himself, and emphatically 
for his right hon. friend, the Secretary for 
Ireland, who introduced this plan, as 
bearing as true affection for the Church, 
as feeling as deeply for the interests of 
their religion, as any of those who heard 
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him, The question, he repeated it once 
more, was, whether they were to have a 
system of national religion or not? The 
necessity of it had been admitted by all 
parties, and for the last ten years he had 
never heard but one opinion upon it. How, 
then, was this object to be attained? It 
could only be by a system established on 
principles which would not be revolting to 
the religious feelings of the Catholics, It 
was with this view that the new plan had 
been introduced, and it was for their Lord- 
ships to decide whether, for the sake of 
throwing on his Majesty’s Ministers the 
stigma of having proposed a measure in- 
consistent with the duty which they owed 
to the Church and to the State; they 
would, by this Resolution, founded on a 
false assertion, defeat at the outset an en- 
deavour to diffuse the blessings of peace, 
‘good-will, and charity amongst the people 
of Ireland—and thus to give the most 
effectual support to the Protestant Church, 
which, founded in truth, and resting on 
these principles, would be secure, but 
which could not be safe, as long as it 
excited the animosity, and was exposed to 
the hatred of the great body of the people. 
The Earl of Wicklow, in leaving his 
Motion to the discretion of their Lordships 
said, he could not regret having brought 
it forward when it produced the powerful 
and eloquent speech they had heard from 
the right reverend Bishop of Exeter. 
That speech was one of the most eloquent 
and argumentative appeals to which he had 
ever listened. Delighted and gratified as he 
was at it, and much as he approved of all 
its sentiments, he was not aware of the full 
force of it until he heard the attack of the 
noble Earl, and the indecent cheers which 
accompanied it, in excellent keeping with 
the indecent attacks made at other times 
on the right reverend Prelate’s episcopal 
character in that House. The speech of 
the right reverend Prelate was, indeed, 
unanswerable, and, compared with others, 
was magnificent—like the ruins of Pal- 
myra, which appeared the grander, by the 
nakedness of the land with which they 
were surrounded. He must again contend, 
and was prepared to show from docu- 
ments, that the Kildare-street Society had 
always proved itself competent to the edu- 
cation of the people. The noble Earl at 
the head of the Government treated his 
defence of the Society as a mere ebullition 
of party. He denied that it proceeded 
from such motives; but it was not sure 
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prising that the noble Earl disliked the 
name of party. Forty years of the pains 
and bitterness of exclusion from office had 
taught the noble Earl the miseries of party, 
and now that he had obtained the object 
of all his ambition, he wished to forget the 
name of party, and to see discord abandon 
the earth, and Astreea resume her reign. 
The declaration made against the system 
proposed by the Government, which was 
signed by two Archbishops and thirteen 
Bishops, was quite conclusive as to the 
system. It was not possible for any Go- 
vernment to contend on such a question 
against an opposition which included 
among its ranks all the most eminent heads 
of the Established Church. 

The House divided, and the numbers 
were: Content 60; Proxies 27—87; 
Not content 59; Proxies 66—125—Ma- 
jority against the Motion 38. 
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ooo HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 22, 1832. 
MrNnutEs.] Petitions presented. By Mr. CHARLES DuNDAS, 
from the Agriculturists in the vicinity of Newbury in favour 
of the Remedies against the Hundred Bill; and from the 
a of Newbury and Hungerford, for the Repeal of 
Jersey the Malt Duty. 
Rossyln 
Howe PARLIAMENTARY ReErorm — Bit 
Selkirk FoR Enctanp—Tuirp Reapinc— 
Bradford Apjsournep Drespate —Tuirp Day.] 
— The Order of the Day for resuming the 
a a Debate on the Third Reading of the 
Chicas Reform of Parliament (England) Bill, 
8, Gaveain's having been moved by Lord John Russell, 
Verulam and put from the Chair, 

Pianinntien Mr. Cressett Pelham said, he felt it his 
Resesford duty to continue to give the Bill his most 
Lorton strenuous opposition; he was ready to 
Gordon (Earl of Aber- | admit that no measure had ever been 

deen) brought into that House of greater import- 
Banows ance, or which tended more to affect both 
Montagu the present and future state of the country. 
Wynford He had accordingly paid the greatest 
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attention to all the arguments which had 
been urged in favour of it, but he had not 
been convinced by any of them that such 
a measure was necessary. In point of 
fact the whole of what had been said upon 
the subject amounted to this, that the 
Bill was one required by the people, and 
therefore that it must be passed. There 
were two arguments in the speech of the 
Attorney General on the former evening 
to which he, as an independent Member 
of Parliament could not give his assent. 
One of these arguments was, that it did 
not become them to interfere with the con- 
cerns of the other House of Parliament. 
Now, he certainly would be one of the last 
to think of infringing the rights of any 
other body of men; but he, nevertheless, 
could not help considering that, under the 
circumstances in which they were then 
placed, the decision that awaited this mea- 
sure in the House of Lords was one of the 
main points to which they had to turn 
their attention. This was the second time 


they were about to send this Bill to another 
branch of the Legislature, which branch had 
already solemnly declared, that it could not 
agree in its principle. He, therefore, said, 
that so far as they had any right to know 


what the sentiments of that House were, 
that they would continue to oppose the Bill 
and thereby preserve the Constitution of 
the country. He would further add, not- 
withstanding the observations that had 
been made by some hon. Members who 
had treated the decision of the House of 
Lords as a severe offence, that in his 
opinion they had acted with wisdom and 
firmness, and he hoped they would con- 
tinue to pursue the same course, un- 
daunted by the invectives and threats that 
were heldouttothem. Thehon.andlearned 
Gentleman had also brought it as a charge 
against the Members who opposed the Bill, 
that they did not by their arguments ap- 
pear to have given much attention to the 
details of the Bill. This statement had 
appeared the more extraordinary to him 
(Mr. Cressett Pelham), because he had 
always thought that one of the great com- 
plaints alleged against those who opposed 
the measure was, that they had wasted 
too much time in discussing the details of 
the Bill; and he was, therefore, extremely 
happy to hear the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman give his testimony to the contrary. 
In the course of these discussions, hon. 
Gentlemen had incidentally gone into the 
state of the nation; he did not, however, 
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deem it necessary to pursue the line of 
argument that theyhad thus laid down; this 
much, however, he would take upon him- 
self to say, that it was his firm belief that 
such real distresses as the people were 
labouring under would in nowise be re- 
lieved by the passing of this Bill; the as- 
sertion to the contrary being nothing more 
than mere idle declamation, for the pur- 
pose of catching the discontented and 
the lovers of innovation. On the one side, 
procrastination had been complained of; 
and on the other, precipitation ; but in his 
opinion, the purification of that House— 
or, at least such purification as it needed— 
would be better effected by affording time 
for a more deliberate judgment, than by 
the hasty course which they were at pre- 
sent pursuing. 

Mr. John Stanley felt that much of the 
difficulty that used to encompass this 
question was now removed from consider- 
ation; for, as heretofore, the two great 
grounds of opposition to any measure of 
such a character had been, first, the in- 
expediency of any Reform ; and, secondly, 
the indifference of the people of England 
to the consideration of the question. Of 
these two which proved the groundwork 
and corner-stone of all Mr. Canning’s 
arguments, the first was no longer con- 
tended for by any Member of that House, 
except, perhaps, the hon. member for tie 
University of Oxford ; and, with regard to 
the second, the fear of Gentlemen oppo- 
site now was, only, that the people of 
England might force the Legislature 
to go too far in the career of alter- 
ation. The question, then, at the present 
moment, resolved itself merely into one of 
degree, and it remained only to consider 
the extent of the change that was neces- 
sary, and the adequacy of the present Bill 
to carry into effect the objects that Re- 
formers had in view. Was the present 
measure calculated to satisfy the just ex- 
pectations of the wealth, numbers, and in- 
telligence of the country? The demand 
for Reform was not a mere passing desire, 
engendered by the late events in Paris and 
in Belgium, but a deep-rooted feeling, 
which had long prevailed against the 
errors in the constitution of that House. 
To this result the people in general were 
brought by the combined observation of 
almost all the greatest Statesmen of the 
present and of the last century. When 
he mentioned the names of Brougham, 
Grey, Fox, and Pitt, and that greater man, 
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his father, Lord Chatham; he thought it 
must be allowed that he had named the 
highest authorities amongst the Statesmen 
of modern date. But, before their time, 
that distinguished Statesman, Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, had clearly pointed out, with 
the keen perception and clearness of 
sagacity for which he was distinguished, 
the evils that were to be dreaded from the 
constitution of the House of Commons. 
That acute philosopher observed, that 


“The Government by influence, has suc- 
ceeded the Government by prerogative; the 
danger from the latter is a mere chimera ; 
whereas the former is a new and undefinite 
monster, far more dangerous to our liberties, 
and producing as its natural consequences, 
national corruption,” 

That assertion was found repeatedly ex- 
pressed in the works of that great man, 
with the opinion that the only remedy was 
to be found in a Reform of Parliament, 
and the destruction of that system of which 
he so wisely foresaw the disasterous effects. 
In substituting the Government by influ- 
ence, in the place of the Government by 
prerogative, the Sovereign lost the power 
of destroying the liberties of the people; 
but what the Sovereign lost, the oligarchy, 
not the people, gained; and so long asa 
few individuals possessed the exclusive 
power of controlling the Government of 
the country, so long had it been found ne- 
cessary to allow the baleful effects of a 
Government by influence to hold undis- 
puted sway, and produce its natural con- 
sequence—national corruption, insinuating 
itself into the State, destroying the high 
feelings of honour and self-esteem, that 
could alone make an aristocracy respected 
and esteemed, and tending to reduce them 
to that state in which the degraded no- 
blesse of France was found at the Revolu- 
tion, entailing on themselves, by their own 
worthlessness, one-half of the atrocities of 
that fearful period. If even these were all 
the evils that resulted from the Govern- 
ment by influence, it would make out a 
sufficient ground for change; but before 
he proceeded to state the additional evils 
inherent in the system, he wished to say 
a few words with regard to some of the 
accusations and taunts with which the ad- 
vocates of the Bill had been assailed by 
their opponents, for supporting a measure 
which contained anomalies and theoretical 
absurdities. This charge might have been 
a legitimate ground of accusation, if the 
complaint had only been of theoretical 
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‘anomalies, and the only object theoretical 
perfection. He for one was ready to ad- 
mit, that if he saw no practical evils to be 
remedied, he would agree with hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, that it would be better to 
let things remain, than risk the hazard of 
a change, merely because some apparent 
anomalies offended the nice perception of 
theoretical propriety in the mind of a re- 
forming critic. But if he considered Re- 
form as a means, not as an end, if he de- 
sired a practical remedy for practical evils, 
he would not care to scrutinize too closely 
any petty anomalies or incongruities which 
might, indeed, perchance injure the beauty 
of its outward form, but could not affect 
the great principles of the Bill, or injure 
the efficiency of its action. A perfect 
piece of theoretical legislative mechanism, 
might, indeed, have been easily framed by 
a departmental division and uniform right 
of voting; but the preamble of the Bill 
declared this neither to be its object, nor 
the end it had in view: its object was to 
retain as much of what was old as was 
compatible with the efficient execution of 
Reform, and not to abolish any institution 
which expediency and justice did not im- 
periously demand. The accusations of 
the other side seemed to be singularly in- 
appropriate, as they amounted to this, 
that the Ministers had done too little, not 
that they had done too much, that they 
had left Tavistock and Malton, Newark, 
and Stamford, with two Members, and 
given Huddersfield and Dudley, Salford 
and Tynemouth, but one each—in short, 
that they had left too much influence to 
property, and retained too much of what 
was old and established. There might be 
some truth in that. They had conceded 
much through prudence to their oppo- 
nents, which otherwise they might have 
more consistently withheld. In_ spite, 
however, of the page in the Journals of 
that House, which the right hon. ex-Secre- 
tary for the Admiralty, flattered himself 
would be more frequently referred to than 
any other in its annals, he thought the 
country and posterity would refer to it only 
to wonder at the trifling grounds, the piti- 
fulness of petty details, and the absence 
of all sufficient reasons, that governed the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite in their opposition 
to this great measure. Posterity would say, 
‘* What are these trivial incongruities in 
comparison with the great object in view 2 
—what matters it whether Appleby is lost, 
or Westburysaved?” Howcould theseaffect 
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the great bearings of the question? these 
were of importance only, as they affected 
the individuals connected with these places. 
The great principle, the great end was 
attained. They would have the reality, 
no longer the mockery, of a Representation. 
Which of the objects proposed in the pre- 
amble had not been fully executed ?— 
had inconsiderable places been deprived of 
their right of returning Members ?—had 
populous and wealthy towns been enfran- 
chised ?—had the number of the Knights 
of the shire been increased ?-—had the 
elective franchise been extended ?—would 
the expense of elections be diminished ?— 
which of these things was not fully and 
satisfactorily done ?—the pledge had been 
nobly redeemed. His wish for Reform 
proceeded from no theoretical objections, 
but from a strong conviction of the prac- 
tical evils resulting from the close boroughs. 
Those boroughs, which Reformers con- 
sidered as blemishes and foul stains upon 
the fair face of the Constitution, their op- 
ponents looked upon as the ornaments and 
support, nay, even the life-blood of its ex- 
istence, and the grand secret by which 
alone a Monarchy and a Representative 
Government could be made compatible. 
In short, the opponents of Reform 
thought that the only way of reconciling 
the two forms of Government, was to 
delude the people, by making them 
believe that they were governed by their 
Representatives, when, in reality, they 
were only ruled for the convenience, and 
at the dictation, of a narrow and selfish 
oligarchy. If, as the hon. Members op- 
posite said, the advantages of these bo- 
roughs were so great, and, as the Reform- 
ers said, the evils were so grievous, it 
would be well to examine the part they 
had played in history. Had they not en- 
abled Ministers to continue wars, impo- 
litic in their origin, disgraceful in their 
prosecution, and humiliating in their con- 
clusion, long after the country had been 
anxious to put an end to them? Had 
they not enabled a Minister to be indiffer- 
ent to the voice of the people, as expressed 
by their real Representatives, by means of 
the majorities that the borough Members 
always secured to him? Had they not 
enabled a Minister to adopt the severest 
measures of coercion and oppression, en- 
gendering hostility and alienation? If 
they had done all this, he thought it must 
be allowed, that a House of Commons, so 
constituted, at least, did not represent the 
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wants and wishes of the country, and was 
not in sympathy and union with the go- 
verned. But did they not, in addition to 
all this, find these same boroughs, on every 
occasion, when the country, goaded by 
distress, occasioned by wanton and unne- 
cessary taxation, had called aloud for 
economy, retrenchment, and relief—on 
the side of the lavish Minister of the day, 
enabling him to refuse the repeated pray- 
ers of a suffering people, or throwing their 
disgraceful cloak over his defeated extra- 
vagance? The reasons for these evils 
were not difficult to detect; the govern- 
ment of compromise which necessarily en- 
sued from the possession of such enormous 
and irresponsible power by a few indivi- 
duals, forced a Minister, as Mr. Pitt feeling- 
ly said, to be adishonest man ; who, in ex- 
change for the support he received from 
this oligarchy, must repay them for their 
services by places,power, pensions,and emo- 
luments, for themselves and their depend- 
ents, without reference to any merit or fit- 
ness in the individuals, except the one 
thing needful, of borough property. Why 
else was it, that the Government of this 
country, though in name controlled by the 
people through their nominal Represent- 
atives, in the expenditure of their money, 
should have been more lavish and extra- 
vagant than the darkest despotisms of the 
continent? It had been alone for the be- 
nefit of that party who had usurped all 
power, who had rendered the Sovereign 
the mere steward to the oligarchy of the 
people’s money, and deprived alike the 
people and their King of their legitimate 
and ancient rights. But, then, the advo- 
cates and Members for such boroughs 
claimed exclusive loyalty, and it would be 
worth while to observe the grounds on 
which that claim rested. If they were ex- 
amined with attention, it would be seen 
that their regard for Kings and Monarchy 
only endured as long as their Sovereign 
was their tool, and as long as they might 
be the Mayors of the palace, and the 
Crown a puppet in their exclusive hands. 
He would, with permission of the House, 
read a very short extract from the princi- 
pal organ of their faith, as a proof of the 
extent of the loyalty of that party, who 
accuse their opponents of hostility to the 
Crown, and advocacy of republican insti- 
tutions. In the last Quarterly Review, 
after having discussed the conduct of the 
King and the Government on the occasion 
of the late dissolution of Parliament, and 
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their subsequent condact, the reviewer 
went on to say, 

“Having witnessed an instance in which 
the King has been the chief innovator of the 
realm, and having thrown into the wrong scale 
all the weight that should have been a coun- 
terbalance, they (i. e. the Tories) begin, as 
their ancestors did in 1648, to discuss the 
theoretic uses of kingship.” 


If, then, all these consequences resulted 
from the existence of the close boroughs, 
it was plain that they had been injurious 
to the interests of the people, inasmuch as 
there had been an interest in the State pa- 
ramount to, and at variance with, the in- 
terests of the country at large. It was 
also plain, that there had been a want of 
sympathy and union between the governed 
and the governors, which must have been 
gradually alienating the affections of the 
people from their rulers, and causing them 
to look upon those who ought to be their 
protectors as their enemies and their op- 
pressors. Hence it was, from this want 
of unison of feeling between the rulers 
and the ruled, that every one had heard 
the astonishment expressed by foreigners 
at the difference between the public policy 
of our Government in our foreign rela- 
tions, and the feelings and opinions of in- 
dividual Englishmen, as expressed on every 
occasion. With whom had the principles 
and practice of our foreign policy hitherto 
been identified ?—With a Metternich, a 
Nicholas, and a Ferdinand. With whom 
our feelings and our vows ?—With the suf- 
fering Italian, the struggling Pole, and the 
exiled Spaniard. What, then, was the reme- 
dy for all these evils? The answer seemed 
to be plain—to destroy irresponsible 
power, which was tyranny, and to make 
it responsible, which was good govern- 
ment—to restore sympathy between the 
governors and the governed, and to reform 
the system, so as to place it on the broad 
basis of Representation, and the affections 
and interests of the people, and this it 
was which his Majesty’s Ministers had 
wisely, ably, and boldly attempted, and, 
in the words of Lord Chatham, had in- 
fused new vigour into the veins of the Con- 
stitution, to enable it the better to bear 
with its infirmities. No fallacy seemed so 
great as that which would infer the dur- 
ation of a social system from the length of 
time that it had already endured ; as well 
might one infer that an old man of seventy 
was more likely to live than the youth of 
twenty, But political constitutions might 
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be renovated, though, without timely al- 
terations, they, as sure as all other human 
things, would fall into decrepitude and 
decay ; and those who wisely read in the 
altered circumstances of the times the in- 
creasing wants and wishes of the country, 
might, by adapting the Constitution to 
the exigencies of the times, preserve invio- 
late all that was held most dear, while 
they remedied the evils which blindness 
alone refused to observe; and he would 
ask, who was the greatest friend to the 
Constitution, he who would preserve its 
errors with its virtues, or he who would 
preserve its virtues, but discard its errors ? 
Before he concluded, he wished to make 
one or two observations on what fell from 
the hon. Baronet (the Member for Oke- 
hampton) on presenting a petition from 
the county of Chester. He triumphantly 
adduced it as a proof of re-action, and de- 
cisive of the state of the real feelings of 
that county, though it rather ought to be 
considered as a proof that no reaction had 
taken place, for not one additional name 
was to be found in that petition than was 
to be met with at the late election for the 
county, when all those gentlemen—re- 
spectable he admitted them to be—in vain 
contributed the utmost exertions which 
their high character, great influence, and 
hereditary connexions, enabled them to 
use for the purpose of defeating the Re- 
form candidates, and preventing the tri- 
umphant success of the great cause in 
which the Reformers were embarked. It 
always had struck him, that the ad- 
ducing these county declarations was 
fallacious as a proof of the state of 
opinion in a county, and most impolitic 
and injurious to the gentlemen who so tri- 
umphantly put them forward. What was 
it but saying, that, with all the nobles and 
all the clergy on one side, with all that 
influence which old associations, constant 
residence, mutual interchange of kind 
offices, wealth and power, could give, they 
had failed in their attempts to resist the 
mighty torrent of public opinion. They 
showed at once their impotence, and yet 
their will to strike. Was it wise in them 
to hold themselves up as a separate party 
in the State, apart from the great body of 
their countrymen, as an isolated band, 
with different feelings and different inter- 
ests, and struggling for different ends? 
Let them remember, that, if they seemed 
to act for their own separate purposes, ex- 
clusive privilege, and private ends, the 
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country might ask, whether, if successful, 
they might not be a body whose existence 
as a separate caste, was incompatible with 
the best interests and honour of the State. 
That this orany other human measure was 
final, whocould say? All that one could say 
was, that it effected the object the present 
Reformers had in view; and, if it should 
not suit the circumstances of future times, 
it would surely be ridiculous to bind pos- 
terity to the forms which, though adapted 
to the present times, might be as much at 
variance with future interests and future 
wants, as the present system is to the pre- 
sent times. ‘Till they were perfect, or till 
human society stood still, succeeding ge- 
nerations would demand and obtain fur- 
ther alterations to meet the altered cir- 
cumstances of their condition, and the 
novelty of theirwants. That House ought 
to be satisfied with legislating for the pre- 
sent generation, without being shackled by 
the fetters of the past, or embarrassed by 
anticipations of the future. 

Mr. Charles Stewart had listened with 
the deepest attention to the arguments 
adduced by the supporters of the Bill, and 
they had failed in convincing his mind 
that the House of Commons proposed to 
be constituted, was likely to prove more 
beneficial to the community than the pre- 
sent House of Commons; that it was likely 
to enact better laws—to enforce a more 
rigid control over the public expenditure, 
consistently with national faith, or to 
maintain more permanently the rights 
and liberties of the people of England. 
This appeared to him to be the real object 
of investigation; and in forming a de- 
cision upon this question, it would be ne- 
cessary to bear in mind the difference 
between Parliaments of late years, whose 
acts and deliberations had been influenced 
by a free and enlightened Press, and those 
of former times. ‘The accusations brought 
against the House were more suited to the 
corrupt times of Sir Robert Walpole than 
to the present age; and it behoved them, 
at least, not to add to public prejudice 
and error. If they looked back to the 
history of our country, and traced the 
rise and progress of Parliament—its slow 
yet steady acquisitions of liberty in the 
earliest times—its struggles at later pe- 
riods with despotic power—and, finally, 
its success in settling and consolidating 
our institutions, we should indeed pause 
before we altered so completely the Con- 
stitution of that body to which the coun- 
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try owed such inestimable advantages. 
The richest and the poorest man in the 
State had an equal interest in the perma- 
nence of these institutions, and in the 
stability of the Government. If he thought 
the people would be happier under the 
new Constitution—that their comforts 
would be increased or their sufferings 
diminished, he should vote for the adop- 
tion of this measure; but he knew that 
their permanent interests were bound up 
in the prosperity of the higher orders, and 
that that prosperity could only be secured 
by a strong and powerful Government— 
protecting on the one hand the possessions 
of the rich, and encouraging on the other 
the accumulation of property in the lower 
ranks of society. But this Bill, instead of 
strengthening the Government, already too 
weak, added power to a party in the State 
opposed to all property. There was a 
current under the surface of society set- 
ting in strongly against the old institutions 
of Europe—against its monarchies, its 
privileges, its religion; and the Legisla- 
ture ought indeed to beware of adding to 
its force, lest it should accelerate the ruin 
of those institutions under which this 
country had so long flourished. To the 
present Constitution of Parliament, with 
some trivial changes we were indebted for 
the possession of nearly all our liberties. 
We owe toit the curtailment of the ex- 
cessive prerogatives of the Crown —the 
abolition of monopolies and of benevo- 
lences—of the Star Chamber—and of the 
power of taxing the people without their 
own consent signified through Parliament. 
We owe to it the Petition of Right; and 
finally, at the great Revolution the placing 
of our liberties upon that firm and solid 
basis which nothing but the imprudence of 
the Legislature could overturn. The 
House of Commons was accused of not 
having kept pace with the intelligence of 
the times, of not having adapted itself to 
those changes which had been brought 
about in the feelings of the country. Now 
he contended that the House of Commons, 
from the time of its modelling in the 
reign of the first Edward, had been in 
advance of its age; that the laws by which 
this country has been governed had been 
progressively improving; and that many 
acts, which appeared to us now merely 
those of common humanity and justice, 
were, when enacted, totally repugnant to 
the wishes and feelings of the people. 
From the time of the first dawn of sound 
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legislation in this country down to the 
great measure of Catholic Emancipation 
he scarcely knew of one single measure of 
enlightened policy, with the exception of 
theabolition of the slavetrade, thatreceived, 
when enacted, the consent and approba- 
tion of the body of the people; and, even 
now, he asked if that measure of emanci- 
pation was popular with the people, or if 
they had given their consent to the new 
doctrines of free trade and_ political 
economy? But if the supporters of the 
Bill would not demonstrate the advantages 
likely to be derived from the new Consti- 
tution of Parliament, he was anxious to 
point out what he conceived to be its dan- 
gers. In the first place, it unsettled com- 
pletely the relative weight of the differ- 
ent interests represented in that House; 
it took from the land that power which it 
had so long and so properly possessed, 
and gave the preponderance to the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests; and 
why did he desire to protect the interests 
of the landed proprietors? Because they 
enabled us to retain our faith with the 
public creditor—because they were the 
best and most legitimate consumers of our 
manufactures, and because they bore nearly 
all the burthens of the Church and sup- 
ported almost exclusively the poor. But 
the great object of the Bill was, to give 
Representatives to the large commercial 
and manufacturing interests which had 
grown up of late years in this country ; 
but even this object, he feared, would not 
be accomplished, in consequence of the 
low rate of franchise fixed upon by the 
framers of the Bill. He believed that in 
Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, and the 
other great towns, Representatives would 
be chosen totally unconnected with the 
trade in those places. He believed that 
the master manufacturers would have. little 
or no control over their workmen, and 
that Members would be returned to this 
House of the most dangerous and revolu- 
tionary principles. He must state, that 
this was not merely his own conviction it 
was the conviction of persons of the greatest 
experience whom he had consulted, and 
who, from the operation of local Acts of 
Parliament, wére enabled to predict the 
probable working of this measure in the 
great and populous towns. He believed, 
that at the first election for a Reformed 
Parliament, the Vote by Ballot and Uni- 
versal Suffrage would be clamoured for by 
those classes to which by this Bill was 
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given the possession of political power. 
He believed they would demand the aboli- 
tion of the Corn-laws—an equitable ad- 
justment of the National Debt, and the 
destruction of Church property; but the 
excited appetite of the people would not 
be restrained here—and the abolition of 
the hereditary Peerage and the downfall of 
the monarchy would sooner or later, ‘follow 
the adoption of this ill-fated measure. 
But let them look to the Acts of a reform- 
ing Parliament, such as the one he had 
attempted to describe. Let them look, 
for instance, at the Acts of the long Par- 
liament, which, whatever great names it 
may have contained, disgraced itself by 
a most atrocious system of spoliation and 
plunder, notwithstanding the self-denying 
ordinance. He would quote to the House 
a few instances of the spoils divided 
among the Members of this goodly Parlia- 
ment. John Bradshaw, one of its most 
noted Members, obtained for his share of 
the spoil, the Earl of St. Albans’ Manor of 
Summer Hill, in Kent, worth 1,5002. per 
annum; the Lord Collington’s estate of 
Fonthill, in Wiltshire; his Manor of Han- 
worth, in Middlesex; and the Dean’s house, 
at the Collegeof Westminster. John Blake- 
stone obtained 14,000/., and 3,000/. were 
afterwards given him out of the Marquis of 
Newcastle and Lord Widrington’s estates, 
in compensation of the loss of the ped- 
lar’s ware in his shop. Colonel Brereton 
had the sequestration of Cashiobery and 
the other lands of Lord Capel, worth 
2,000/. per annum; also the Archbishop’s 
house and lands at Croydon, where (my 
authority states) he turned the chapel into 
a kitchen—a goodly reformation, and 
fitted to his stomach as well as his reli- 
gion. Fleetwood got Woodstock, Wil- 
liam Pierrepoint got 7,000/. in money, 
and Lord Kingston’s estate, worth 
10,0002.; Sir Henry . Vane obtained 
5,000/., and the Bishop of Durham’s ma- 
nor, park, and demesne of Evenwood ; 
Sir T. Walsingham got the Earl of Dor- 
set’s manor of Eltham, also Mr. White’s 
house and park, where he cut down 
5,0002. worth of timber trees, and scarcely 
left (as the writer stated) one single tree 
to make his own gibbet. Sir John Trevor 
got 9,000. out of the Marquis of Winches- 
ter’s estate, besides Richmond Park and 
grounds, and the great park at Nonsuch. 
He would only trouble the House with 
one more case—that of Serjeant Wylde 
(for there was a Serjeant Wylde in those 
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days)—he got 1,000/. out of the Privy 
Purse of Derby house, after the hanging 
of Captain Burley ; and it is also affirmed 
that he had 1,000/. more upon the acquit- 
tal of Major Rolph; so that it was all 
oné to the Serjeant whether he hanged or 
hanged not. And did the House really 
imagine that these things would not occur 
again? Did they imagine that the pos- 
session of the Abbey lands of Woburn 
and Tavistock—the demesnes of Raby or 
Chatsworth—were fixed upon such an im- 
mutable basis, that no spoliation could 
reach them? Our descendants would 
point to this Parliament as having been 
the first to shake the foundations of pro- 
perty—as having been the first to violate, 
in later and more civilized times, the rights 
of the Church, and the sanctity of char- 
ters, and of having thus opened an inroad 
to those revolutionary tenets which would, 
sooner or later, lay all our ancient insti- 
tutions in ruins. But what would be the 
effect of this measure upon the House of 
Peers? By infusing so great a democratic 
power into this House they would paralyze 
the influence of the other branches of the 
Legislature. If the people were the only 
source of legitimate power, the Bill cer- 


tainly would create a House drawn from 


its purest springs. But the House, so 
created would be unconnected in sympa- 
thy, in feeling, and in interest, with the 
House of Peers; for that body would 
represent the interest of the land, and 
this House would, he feared, too much 
and too exclusively represent the com- 
merce and the manufactures of the coun- 
try. The first collision between the two 
Houses of Parliament would prove fatal 
to the Peers, for no power they possessed 
could resist a House of Commons purely 
reflecting the wayward passions of the 
people. He earnestly hoped this fatal re- 
sult would be prevented; he hoped that 
this last retreat of the chivalry of the 
country would be preserved ; of that feel- 
ing which in all times of our history had 
filled the ranks of the Aristocracy of this 
country with the most devoted, the most 
generous spirits ; and many of whom were 
now, from a false and mistaken notion of 
honour, sacrificing: their own interests, and 
those of their country, to that insatiate 
spirit of democracy which was withering 
the best energies of the country. He 
trusted, indeed, he felt convinced, that 
the Peers of England would do their duty. 
He felt that that body, which had not been 
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called together in a moment of political 
excitement, but which reflected the suc- 
cessive destinies of a great and mighty 
people, would continue to preserve the 
Constitution of England from the assaults 
of those who sought for its destruction, 
reckless of the institutions they demo- 
lished, of the altars they overturned, or 
of the real liberties and happiness of the 
country which they trampled upon and 
destroyed. 

Mr. Rigby Wason said, he wished that 
the hon. Member who had just sat down, 
had informed the House by what means 
the calamities which he foreboded from the 
passing of the Bill could be averted. The 
hon. Member had assumed, in common 
with several other hon. Members, who took 
the same line of argument, as a proposi- 
tion not to be disputed, that if the Bill 
then before the House ever became 
law, the Crown, Peerage, and Church, 
would be overthrown. Without presu- 
ming to question the sincerity of these 
fears, it was surely necessary to examine 
the causes which were to produce such 
mighty effects. Before the hon. Member 
could fully state that the result of the 
measure would be to overthrow the 
Church, the Peerage, and the Monarchy, 
he must prove that the people of Eng- 
land desired the destruction of these in- 
stitutions, or otherwise he was arguing 
that an end would be produced without 
means. If, as he, (Mr. Wason) contended, 
the people of England were not desirous 
of overthrowing the Church, the Peerage, 
and the Sovereign, what was there in this 
Bill itself calculated to produce such dis- 
astrous effects? Hon. Gentlemen said, 
that, in future Parliaments, the Members 
would too faithfully represent the wishes 
and feelings of the people: if, then, these 
Representatives should overturn the 
Crown, the Peerage, and the Church, 
nothing could be more clear than that the 
desire of the people, whose wishes and 
feelings they represented was, that these 
institutions should no longer exist. This 
Bill did not create such a desire, although 
it certainly gave to the people increased 
power to effect those desires, if they pos- 
sess them, in a peaceable manner, and 
without bloodshed. Would hon. Gentle- 
men opposite deny that if the people of 
this country desired a revolution, it was 
not infinitely preferable that such a revo- 
lution should be effected within these 
walls, rather than out of doors by the 
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people themselves, Who was there who 
would not rather see a change effected in 
our institutions, in the spirit of the Eng- 
lish revolution of 1688, rather than in 
that of the French revolution of 1793? 
But all the fears of hon. Gentlemen were 
without foundation ; they assumed that it 
was the desire of the people of England 
to overturn the Church, the Peerage, and 
the Crown ; he believed they were sin- 
cerely attached to these institutions ; and 
they could not, in his opinion, show a bet- 
ter proof of the sincerity of that attach- 
ment than an earnest desire to sweep 
away the abuses which defaced them. 
The noble Lord, who opened the debate on 
this occasion, introduced his observations 
by stating, that the question was not be- 
tween this Bill and no Reform, but between 
this Bill and a moderate Reform. The 
people of England and their Representa- 
tives, however, perfectly understood their 
position with regard to the question. They 
well knew it was between this Bill and no 
Reform—between a substance and a sha- 
dow ; and they preferred clinging with te- 
nacity to the substance rather than be- 
wilder themselves by pursuing that sha- 
dow, with which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had, for the last twelve months, been 
amusing themselves and attempting to de- 
lude the people. The hon. Baronet, the 
member for Oxford, truly stated, that Go- 
vernment was not an end, but a means; 
and he declared the end of Government to 
be the protection of life, liberty, and pro- 
perty: in this definition he was followed 
by the hon. and learned member for Rye, 
who desired nothing from Government but 
protection to life and property. He could 
not agree in the definition given by these 
hon. Gentlemen. The end of good Go- 
vernment was the happiness of the peo- 
ple. Could the present system stand this 
test? Was the population happy and 
contented? Were the agricultural la- 
bourers in a state of happiness? They had 
already answered the question by confla- 
gration. Were the manufacturers? let 
the hon. member for Aldborough, an anti- 
Reformer, answer for them. Within the 
last few days, he had harrowed up the 
‘feelings of hon. Members by detailing 
the wretched condition of this part of our 
population. Could the House forget that, 
on that occasion, they decided they could 
not, without referring the point toa Com- 
mittee up-stairs, pass a Bill to prevent 
female infants under ten years old being 
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compelled to work twelve and fourteen 
hours a day. The end of Government, 
then, had not been answered to promote the 
happiness of the million, although it might 
have protected the lives and property of 
the few; and this constituted one of the 
just complaints of the people. They as- 
serted that the Members of that House, 
who ought to represent them, and be 
careful of their interests, thought only of 
themselves, and the class to which they 
belonged. If those were secured in the en- 
joyment of life and property, he, who 
by courtesy was called the Representative 
of the people, considered that the end of 
good government had been attained, al- 
though thousands were daily experiencing 
the severest distress. There was not one 
of the multifarious interests of the king- 
dom which was not suffering from a de- 
preciation of their property: the agri- 
cultural, the manufacturing, the commer- 
cial, and the colonial, were all in a sink- 
ing state. The borough-proprietor alone, 
had flourished even to the third and fourth 
generation. Could it, then, be a matter 
of astonishment, that the people should 
desire to possess some portion of that 
power which they saw had been attended 
with such beneficial effects to its present 
possessors? Heshould vote most cheer- 
fully for the third reading of the Bill, al- 
though he had sought unsuccessfully to 
introducesome amendmentsinto its details, 
because he wished it to be forwaded to the 
other branch of the Legislature as com- 
plete as possible, and he had therefore 
endeavoured in the Committee to intro- 
duce alterations which, although they 
might not cure all the anomalies within it, 
yet would prevent its possessing any at 
variance with its own general principles. 
He had failed in several instances but 
Ministers by granting at the last moment, 
a member to Merthyr Tydvil, had sanc- 
tioned in one case the correctness of his 
opposition. He still considered it most 
unjust that Gateshead should be sepa- 
rated from Newcastle, and have a Mem- 
ber of its own, while so many more im- 
portant places were without Representa- 
tives or attached to adjacent towns. But 
he never for a moment forgot that if the 
Bill had this defect, it had also the much 
greater merit of enfranchising Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmingham, and Sheffield ; and if 
it was contrary to the principles of the 
Bill, to deprive Helston of a Member, it 
was according to it that Old Sarum and 
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Gatton were disfranchised, along with’ 


many other nests of bribery and corruption. 
He would conclude by thanking the Go- 
vernment for the firmness with which it 
had conducted this great measure to its 
present stage. 

Mr. O’Connor: The House may be as- 
sured that I shall not trespass long on its 
indulgence.* Both argument and illustra- 
tion have been so recently exhausted in 
the discussion of this question, that I 
feel, were I to intrude at any length, I 
could at best only be the feeble echo of the 
opinions of others; for I might well shrink 
from the temerity of adducing observa- 
tions that had not already suggested them- 
selves to the discernment and adoption of 
abilities and judgment infinitely superior 
to mine. Besides, at this momentous 
crisis, when the expectation of the nation 
is again brightening into hope, but is still 
tinged with some slight shade of fearful 
uncertainty, I feel that every moment that 
is consumed in unnecessary debate tends 
but to prolong the miseries of that suspense 
which now paralyses the best energies of 
the country. Impressed with these con- 
victions, I should have observed that si- 
lence which the magnitude and theurgency 


of the present question ought to impose on 
my inability to do it justice, or to acceler- 
ate its progress, were it not for the fre- 
quent allusions that have been made to 
Ireland in the course of the debate by hon. 
Members on the opposite side of the House. 


The noble Lord who introduced the 
Amendment, arraigned the Government 
for having altered the relative number of 
Members for England and Ireland, and 
stated, that they had thus only opened a 
wider field for agitation for my hon. and 
learned friend the member for Kerry. But 
if the alteration were consistent with jus- 
tice, and that he could not question, they 
were bound to effect it, and the more 
justice they rendered to Ireland, the more 
they narrowed, rather than widened, the 
field of agitation in that country. Ano- 
ther hon. Member stated, that this alter- 
ation was unfortunate, by its having been 
the occasion of the progress of the Bill 
being impeded in the Committee by the 
Irish Members, who were occasionally 
claiming fo Ireland the Members that were 
assigned to different boroughs in England. 
Now this imputation against the Irish 
Members is most unfounded, for they had 
a meeting, at which it was debated whe- 
ther they ought to oppose the present Re- 
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form Bill in any of its details, so as to 
produce vacancies in the English Repre- 
sentations to be filled up by Members for 
Ireland; and it, was unanimously agreed 
upon by those Irish Members who were in 
the habit of supporting his Majesty’s Min- 
isters, that they would seek no additional 
Representatives at the expense of any of 
those places in this country which the Go- 
vernment deemed entitled to the privilege 
of sending Members to this House, and 
they also determined that they would sup- 
port the whole of the English Bill, because 
the great question of Reform which it in- 
volved was one of such paramount im- 
portance as to supersede every other con- 
sideration in the intensity of its interest. 
That it has progressed considerably can- 
not be questioned, for the necessity of some 
Reform at last, is now universally con- 
ceded. It is even admitted by the noble 
Lord who moved the present Amendment. 
But had his Majesty’s Government intro- 
duced, as he suggests that they should 
have done, a half-and-half measure of Re- 
form, its discomfiture would have been 
immediate. It would not have enlisted 
the feeling of the people in its favour, and 
it would have been opposed by a most 
formidable coalition—by some who might 
be emulous of supplanting the present 
Ministry, by many who have an interest 
in the continuance of existing abuses, and 
by others who so venerate whatever bears 
upon it the impress of time, that even its ra- 
vages become hallowed in their opinion, and 
the slightest reparation was equal to a de- 
secration of the whole. Government must 
have succumbed beneath the power of this 
combined opposition, if they had not con- 
ciliated the support by consulting the in- 
terests of the people and the nation at 
large. They had no alternative but to 
dare nobly and be just, standing or falling 
by the glorious experiment. But now that 
the people have been promised what they 
are convinced is their right, it is vain to 
expect that they will be satisfied with less. 
I will not say, that to frustrate their hopes 
would be to kindle their resentment, but 
a nation that extorted Magna Charta 
from a reluctant tyrant, in the infancy 
of its power, will not, in the plenitude of 
its maturity, abandon rights which the 
most benevolent Sovereign that ever sat 
on the British Throne is willing to concede 
to them. As futile would be the attempt 
to stay the Nile in the hour of its increase 
as now to arrest the diffusion of the popular 
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feeling in favour of Reform. It will roll 
on in peaceful Majesty, if unopposed—the 
more expanded the more tranquil, and 
rich, I trust with future prosperity; but 
check, and you invest it with accumu- 
lated force, and may perhaps, arm it with 
ruin and desolation, Yet there are some 
insensible of its powers, and some who 
fain would stay it, until it attained the 
height of Universal Suffrage, and the high- 
est gradation in the scale of radicalism, 
pretending that the present and the former 
Bill are but delusions, because they do not 
at once effect what they never promised to 
accomplish—the instant reduction of tax- 
ation, and repeal of corn duties, and cheap- 
ening of bread—because they do not le- 
gislate at once, instead of enabling the 
people to elect their legislators, A similar 
expedient was adopted to weaken the ap- 
peal of the Catholics for their Relief Bill. 
The people were told that it would neither 
lower their rents nor furnish them with 
food, nor liquidate the demands on them ; 
and this House was assured that the peo- 
ple felt no concern in the promotion of a 
measure in which their individual interest 
were not involved, But neither were the 
people deceived, nor did they relax in their 
exertions ; and this House had to pay at- 
tention to the voice of millions in their 
simultaneous demand for political justice. 
And are the people of England somuch less 
intelligent as to be duped into the passive 
abandonment of one acknowledged advan- 
tage, because it does not involve other 
measures which it never contemplated ? 
Will they not manifest the same buoyancy 
of hope and the same elasticity of exertion 


‘as the Irish nation in the pursuit of their 


political rights? Yes, and the Legislature 
will have to pay more immediate deference 
to wishes in which the three kingdoms 
participate ; and therefore, notwithstand- 
ing the observations of the hon. Baronet 
(the member for Oakhampton) to the con- 
trary, in reply to him, I would say, that, 
were this Bill unfortunately rejected in 
another place, another Bill, equally ef- 
fective in all its provisions, must be intro- 
duced with all possible expedition to avert 
the consequences of that rejection. But, 
truly, Sir, I see no such cause of de- 
spondency in the number with which the 
late measure was defeated. I could al- 
most wish it to have been something greater. 
I wish, instead of forty-one, it had been 
forty-five—that glorious majority which 
was so often toasted as the final defeat of 
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the Catholic claims, and yet was but the 
herald of their victory. I trust the late 
majority may be followed by a smilar re- 
sult. The great ability, and I will add, 
the manifest sincerity, in some instances, 
with which the Bill was opposed in .ano- 
ther place, are the sources whence the 
best hopes may be derived that they who 
were its former opponents may now be- 
come its warmest supporters. ‘They who 
reason well can best appreciate the argu- 
ments adduced against them. They who 
speak with sincerity are always the most 
accessible to conviction. How truly this 
was exemplified in the passing of another 
great question to which I have already al- 
luded, I at least must ever retain in grate- 
ful recollection. There was an error in 
the then concession which may now be 
redeemed. Let this be the generous offer- 
ing to magnanimity—to justice—not the 
reluctant tribute of fear to expediency. 
Let it precede necessity by being immedi- 
ate, and thus preclude the possibility of 
danger. I wish not, in saying this, to 
use the language of intimidation, which has 
been so much deprecated by Gentlemen on 
the opposite side of the House, I am 
aware, too, that the use of it has been 
imputed to the supporters of this mea- 
sure by its noble opponents ever since its 
rejection in another place. But, perhaps, 
these noble Personages might trace much 
of it to their own reflections. In the vi- 
cissitudes of life, and in the alternations of 
fortune, there isa still small voice that often 
whispers after the first moment of triumph 
—‘such another victory, and we may be 
undone.’—This may be the monition of 
prudence, not of fear, in the present in- 
stance. But let this question be tried 
on its own merits, without the bias of 
fear, or interest, or prejudice, and truth 
and justice will prevail, and security 
ensue. The true friends of Reform are as 
solicitous for the maintenance of the just 
tights and privileges of the Peerage as for 
those of the people; and they are bound 
to preserve them by the admiration in 
which they must hold the British Consti- 
tution, based as it is on a principle of per- 
fection that was long supposed to be be- 
yond the reach of human attainment-~the 
balance of power in the three Orders of the 
State. To restore, not to subvert it, is 
the object of the present Reform Bill-—to 
purify the Representative system, and thus 
invigorate the State. And if, in making 
this restoration, the nation prefers, the 
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most pure, and, if I may say, Doric sim- 
plicity for the basement of the Constitu- 
tion, it cannot be questioned but such 
may still be the best foundation for all the 
glories of the most ornamented superstruc- 
ture. Such is my hope and my wish. I, 
therefore cordially support the present Re- 
form Bill, and unite with the hon. Mem- 
bers who preceded me in thanking the 
Government who conducted it to its pre- 
sent stage. 

Sir George Rose spoke to the following 
effect : * I should have persevered in the 
silence which is habitual to me, had not a 
crisis so important in the affairs of the 
nation occurred, as to compel me to offer 
to the House some fruits of a long expe- 
rience, at least in justification of my own 
conduct in opposing this Bill ; although I 
have not a shadow of a hope of their pro- 
ducing an effect upon its supporters. I 
cannot in truth set myself ‘rectus in 
curid,” like an hon. friend of mine on the 
preceding night, if, like him, I am to dis- 
avow all connexion with a borough: but I 
can safely aver that mine is such as would 
not in the least impede me in agreeing to 
any suitable measures, proposed for cor- 
recting abuses in borough transactions, 
such as I have always disapproved. My 
hon. constituents are bound to me by no 
tie but by that of disinterested good will : 
least of all by anything like pecuniary or 
lucrative considerations. And that station 
which is thus honourably and honestly 
given could never be, in my hands, or in 
those of hin who preceded me, a matter of 
interest or gain ; the boon which was freely 
received, was as freely given. 

My main objection to the Bill is the 
violence and extent of its action: such a 
breach is made in the bulwarks of the 
Constitution as will let in, not the gra- 
dually rising and fertilizing stream—the 
Nile of the last speaker—but a torrent 
which will carry away whatever is held 
sacred, into ruin in its waves. I care 
little, therefore, about the provisions of 
this Bill; if it does not destroy enough, 
another within the year will do what is left 
undone; for this beginning is such a one 
as can never be stopped. And it was 
thus that Mr. Pitt was checked, as I 
know, in his progress of Parliamentary 
Reform, by never being able to fix in his 
mind a permanent basis, on which to place 
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the new electoral franchise, or how to 
establish a security against future change. 

In submitting my opinions to the House, 
I shall be anxious to lay before it views 
calmly formed in various habits of life, at 
home and abroad, and particularly in the 
King’s diplomatic service, which I entered 
very nearly forty years ago, observing that 
cool tone which becomes best so very in- 
considerable a speaker as myself: and 
avoiding carefully those criminations and 
recriminations so dear and delightful to 
us, which take up two-thirds of our de- 
bates, keep us out of the view of the sub- 
ject, and provoke those yells and screams 
which I can never hear without pain— may 
I say—disgust? Great Britain is pecu- 
liarly cireumstanced as to her foreign re- 
lations. We live in the midst of a com- 
monwealth of nations, the complication of 
whose interests and relations to each other 
requires the most delicate and attentive 
management of them; and stability of 
engagements is essential to such a system, 
for the maintenance of the general peace. 
The popular nature of our Government 
already exposes us to inconvenience, from 
the effect of sudden changes of national 
feeling affecting our foreign policy. And, 
in that respect, the governments in which 
the regal power stands more prominent 
than it does in ours, have an advantage 
over us, not only as being less exposed to 
this action, the suddenness and power of 
which can never be foreseen, but because 
where the king actually represents the 
state, his personal honour and character 
stand far more immediately pledged in the 
eyes of the world, and before his brother 
sovereigns, for adherence to his engage- 
ments, than in a country where responsi- 
bility for it falls mainly upon the Ministers, 
who, moreover, may have come into power 
pledged to achange of system. In the 
last century, simply because the nation 
went mad about certain tenets held by a 
doctor of divinity, Lord Oxford and Lord 
Bolingbroke were able to break off all its 
alliances in the midst of a successful war, 
in which the Duke of Marlborough was on 
the point of reducing France to a situation 
compatible with the safety of Europe. 
Forfeiting friends, character, and consi- 
deration, and the reward of all the blood 
and treasure expended, the nation became 
the object of the derision of its enemies 
and the hatred of those who had been its 
devoted friends, Again, we got weary of 
our seven years’ war, and, abandoning the 
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king of Prussia, reaped the bitterest fruits 
of our inconstancy. From that time he 
shunned and hated us. France and Aus- 
tria, allied in the war, remained closely 
united in the peace; and during the Ame- 
rican war, the whole of Europe, Portugal 
excepted, was in open hostility, or full of 
secret enmity towards us. But if it is our 
doom that the waters of the straits of 
Calais should wash all foreign politics out 
of the head of the Englishman returning 
to his country, and, if separated as we are 
by the sea from the continent, and engaged 
with far greater eagerness in the immediate, 
and more personally attractive object of 
domestic party matters, how much more 
oblivious shall we be of foreign relations, 
and, therefore, ignorant of them—and how 
much more inconstant and vehement in 
our transitions—in a House of Commons 
composed as ours will be, where every 
Member will have a never-ceasing pressure 
of local interests and contentions on his 
mind, and where there will be no longer 
found a number of them less immediately 
acted upon by the starts of public opinion, 
and ‘qualified and able to temper its first 
vehemence and fury? We shall be per- 
petually tiring our friends, and have to 
pay exorbitant penalties for our incon- 
stancy and short-sightedness. We may 
buy new friends, which we shall always be 
able to do, at a ruinous price; but confi- 
dence cannot be bought. 

In another view of the effects of this 
measure to be produced beyond our own 
immediate limits, our colonies demand our 
most serious attention. After the very full 
information respecting them given by the 
hon. member for Middlesex, I should be 
guilty of an indiscretion if I entered into 
any details. Hitherto they have been 
virtually represented in this House, and it 
has been sometimes asserted that Bengal 
and Jamaica enjoyed but too extensive a 
Representation ; and this advantage they 
will completely forfeit in the new House 
of Commons, through causes which will 
be afterwards stated. But surely the 
most unfortunate moment possible to de- 
stroy such a Representation is that in 
which, first, you are making an immense 
change in the Constitution, under an 
alleged sense of the claim of the home 
subjects of the empire to have a far fuller 
Representation than was ever dreamt of 
before; and, secondly, when those colo- 
nies have immensely increased their own 
claim to be represented, somehow or 
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another at least, in Parliament. Consider 
how our colonies have risen in the scale of 
nations, either by increase of wealth and 
extent, or of the number of inhabitants, 
either British, or of British origin, or by 
the expansion and elevation of the minds 
of the people, by the acquisition of our 
literature, and of the knowledge of our in- 
stitutions—causes producing astonishing 
effects amongst our subjects in India at 
this particular period, where, for instance, 
the effects of Irish pauperism upon Eng- 
land are discussed in Hindoo newspapers. 
We must remember that they are com- 
pelled to see their commerce made subor- 
dinate to our interests: and they them- 
selves, without policy of their own, and 
submitting, of necessity, to follow ours, 
are engaged in our wars, often invaded 
and ravaged, and at times ceded to a 
foreign power, whilst the mother country 
has almost forgotten that it ever saw its 
own soil trodden by the foot of an enemy. 
Above a hundred millions of men must 
follow the will and the fate of a nation of 
some twenty-five millions, divided from 
them by immense oceans. It is true that 
the mother country is the body; but its 
transmarine possessions are the immense 
wings which have raised it to so enormous 
a height : and should they be disconnected 
from it, the fall would be proportionably 
fearful. Let us anxiously do whatsoever 
is most calculated to conciliate their feel- 
ings, and to promote their interests— 
warned by the fate of other nations, and 
even by our own, and most carefully 
avoiding whatever has an opposite ten- 
dency. But having said thus much, J am 
compelled to admit, that I can discover 
no means of removing the obstacles which 
exist to the grant of a direct Representa- 
tion to the colonies, and I see in this 
effect of this so called Reform, one of its 
most evil and portentous consequences. 
What must be the nature of a measure 
which is the parent of eminent injustice, 
and extreme impolicy, neither of which it 
is possible to remedy? I should say that 
the present indirect Representation has a 
most beneficial effect, not at once obvious. 
The great danger of discontent in colonies 
arises from the ardent spirits of the most 
energetic and the boldest of the young; 
and justice and policy require that they 
should be enabled to find their way into 
the professions of the mother country ; 
they will become as useful to it when ad- 
mitted into them, as dangerous when ex- 
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cluded. Now their virtual Representatives 
are they who alone can usefully bring 
forward and support their claims, and this 
channel will unfortunately be closed. 
If I could set aside the whole of the re- 
sults, both of study and of speculations, 
upon things at a distance, | cannot shut 
my eyes to such as have been actually 
presented to them, and in the scene of 
action the most instructive to an English- 
man; and I should not stand acquitted to 
my conscience, if I did not state some of 
them, however briefly, to the House. They 
were made during a special mission, with 
which I was charged to the government of 
the United States, whilst the Congress was 
sitting at Washington; and I was there 
during a considerable portion of that ses- 
sion ; and I can the less mistrust my own 
judgment, because I found that three gen- 
tlemen who accompanied me, two of them 
at that time to the full as well qualified to 
observe as 1 am, both by their age, their 
education, their habits of life, and talents, 
arrived precisely at the same results as I 
did. Some of them were such as we were 
no wise prepared for; they were forced 
upon us; and so much of what was pass- 
ing, referred to the relations of that nation 
with Great Britain, that we were, of ne- 
cessity, anxious observers of that trans- 
lantic parliament. And here I am anxious 
to guard myself against any expression of 
my opinions being construed as disadvant- 
ageous to that people of our descendants, 
in whom, as the heirs of our blood, our 
language, our laws and institutions, we 
are bound to honour ourselves. The 
power of these things cannot have been 
extinguished in a possession of filty years, 
by a free people. 1 have always deplored 
the tone of disparagement of manners, and 
modes of living and thinking in the United 
States, with which so many of our modern 
writers of travels abound, and which tend 
to disunite two nations, whose union would 
confer incalculable advantages on the civil- 
ized world. It would, I own, lighten my 
mind of an immense load of care, generated 
by a state of things which presents itself 
to our view in other quarters. They are 
an enlightened and energetic people, to 
whom mighty destinies appear to be con- 
fided. For these reasons, and because I 


am grateful for the kindness I experienced 
there, even in a period of great excitement, 
I can affirm that I speak as dispassionately 
of their institutions as I should of our own. 
We have heard it asserted, that the choice 
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of the whole House of Commons by popular 
election will procure to us one of a descrip- 
tion superior to that which has hitherto sat 
within these walls——fitter Represent- 
atives of the intellect, energies, education, 
and virtues of the nation. On this point, 
my right hon. friend, the member for 
Tamworth, expressed his doubts, but did 
not insist on them, at not having an ex- 
perience upon which he could reason; 
but, having that experience, I am com- 
pelled to put myself at issue upon it with 
the advocates for this Bill, and to express 
the astonishment with which we ascer- 
tained, notwithstanding some unequivocal 
exceptions, that the tone of the House of 
Representatives, members of society, was 
decidedly below that of the casually con- 
gregated society which we found at and 
near Washington—one which laboured 
under so many disadvantages, that, though 
very respectable in many points, it can 
in nowise compete with such as will be 
found in cities like New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. It is not, indeed, ne- 
cessary to determine the exact positive 
merits of the society existing, for the state- 
ment is a relative one; that its tone was 
decidedly better than that of the generality 
of the then Members of the Lower House, 
whose mode of life, habits, and means of 
existence, if specified, would make this 
apparent at once. We found that all the 
books of travels had underrated the cha- 
racter of the society of the United States, 
on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
over-rated that of the component parts of 
its House of Representatives. The far 
greater part of them never appeared in 
society. We understood that there were 
amongst them, whose numbers were not 
150, three Irish weavers and a cutting- 
butcher; and the cause of this is not diffi- 
cult to discern. When the Representation 
is effected by popular election alone, the 
body of the people will be easily put and 
kept in a state of perpetual agitation by 
men who will hunt them with flatteries 
and solicitations addressed to their most 
irritable passions. Each town will rival 
with the other in sending determined pa- 
triots; and amongst them, those will be 
the most persuasive, who exhort them not 
to confide their interest to men who, by 
birth, wealth, and education, are too much 
raised above them to be able to sympathise 
with them; but to choose men of their 
own class, who will best know both their 





wants, and the means of promoting their 
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weal, and whose fate will be in their hands. 
I know that there are many, and not on 
the benches of this side of the House, who 
calculate that the larger the electoral 
bodies are—the more electors are sought 
from the lower classes of society—the 
more accessible they will be to such allure- 
ments as the rich can hold out; but I beg 
leave to tell them that they wholly mis- 
calculate the result. It is very remarkable 
that, in general, by far the lowest class of 
men was sent as Representatives from the 
States where there was the most of here- 
ditary landed property, and the best 
English blood; whilst the most select 
delegations were precisely from the States 
the most essentially democratic, those 
where the greatest equality in birth, fortune, 
and education prevailed. But if even we 
should console ourselves with the expecta- 
tion that we should at least procure as our 
colleagues the leading tradesmen of the 
great towns, our Stultzes and our Hobys, 
I must request that this sanguine hope 
may be renounced. The trade of legis- 
lators would be too ruinous to them to be 
adopted ; we shall have to content our- 
selves with men who will not have found 
in themselves the skill and industry to 
become eminent as tailors or shoemakers, 
but will have at least discovered that the 
trade of a patriot is a comparatively easy 
and profitable one, to any one who is so 
circumstanced. I may add that I am in 
no hurry to go upon a cruise to find a 
better commodity than the English gen- 
tleman, as he now is. We pretend to 
many points of superiority unjustly ; we 
claim more to ourselves, and refuse more 
to others, than we should; but, after an 
acquaintance with foreign nations of nearly 
forty-six years, I can confidently state, 
that I have no where found elsewhere so 
great an extent of frank and straightfor- 
ward integrity and good faith, and personal 
honour and firmness, as in the British 
gentry. 

Another very detrimental result of uni- 
versal popular election, is the exciusion of 
professional men, some lawyers excepted, 
and those seldom of great note, from the 
national Representation in the United 
States. As the democratic contagion 


spreads, pre-eminence of every sort be- 
comes suspected, whether it be that of 
birth, of fortune, or of talent, education, 
or professional rank; and, moreover, the 
pursuit of popular favour will be so eager, 
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will have a chance of either acquiring or 
maintaining it, so as to carry his election, 
unless he cultivates and watches it on the 
spot with a degree of assiduity incom- 
patible with the calls of a profession. And 
even when the Legislature is sitting, then 
he must devote himself to its business, not 
from day to day only, but from hour to 
hour, with a dedication of his time equally 
incompatible with a profession. On our 
first arrival at Washington, our astonish- 
ment was unspeakable at the anti-commer- 
cial tendency of many of the acts of the 
Legislature in the second commercial 
nation of the universe, and at the character 
of other enactments, which certainly would 
not have led us to suppose that they were 
proposed in the senate of a country, where 
the law is almost identically our own, and 
where, as here, it is a very liberal pro- 
fession exercised by thousands, But our 
friends smiled at our ignorance in not 
knowing, that the great merchant could 
find no place in the Transatlantic parlia- 
ment; that it contained not the eminent 
lawyers of the Union: and that officers of 
the army and navy were complete strangers 

to it. Not long before I was in America, 

a great, perhaps the greatest merchant in 

the commonwealth, a man of vast riches 

and unexceptionable character, aware that 
his very eminence was an effectual bar to 

his getting into the Congress, thought, at 

least, that he might be permitted to re- 

present the city which was the seat of his 

immense traffic in the provincial states. 

An opponent, who had not arrived at the 

dignity of selling, but only at that of 
letting out horses, arose against him, and 

beat him out of the field. This evil is far 

less in the United States than it would be 

here. Surely it is not necessary to observe, 

how impotently a Legislature must act, 

without those sources of strength, and how 

blindly it must deliberate without those 

sources of light, the most eminent pro- 

fessional men of the country. But let us 

represent to ourselves our own Parliament 

so denuded, and consider the enormity of 

the sacrifice which we shall have to make, 

and the penalties we shall have to pay for 

it in every step of our proceedings, com- 

plicated and immense as are our revenue 

and expenditure, most important and ex- 

tensive our manufacturing, commercial, 

and colonial interests. 

The choice of the whole Representative 

body by popular election engenders also 
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particularly excited state of party feelings 
exists, its influence upon the elections will 
be universal and irresistible ; it will wholly 
overwhelm all those who are obnoxious to 
it; and, amongst them, it will be precisely 
those whom it would be the most im- 
portant to retain in the senate—the most 
eminent and conspicuous for their talents 
and virtues, who for that very reason will 
bethe most carefully excluded; they will be 
the objects of universal jealousy and en- 
mity. It was thus when I was at Wash- 
ington, that every one of the most gifted 
and distinguished of the federal party— 
men who would have been ornaments of 
any legislature—were shut out of that of 
their country : and, as their only means of 
acting upon the public opinion, they were 
reduced to writing beautiful and argu- 
mentative essays in New York and Boston 
newspapers, which of course were read by 
their own party alone. And this effect 
would be particularly felt at a general 
election. The country was thus left des- 
titute of the men the best qualified to 
enlighten the Legislature, to watch over 
and control the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, and whowould be ready to be called 
to exercise its powers in an altered state of 
things. Now to estimate how this would 
affect us, we have but to consider what 
actually took place in 1807 in this country, 
when the Parliament was dissolved on Lord 
Grenville’s government coming to an end, 
with a strong popular feeling prevailing 
against it. The result of the general 
election respecting those Members of the 
late Government who had sat for places of 
popular election was, that not one of them 
represented them in the new Parliament. 
Amongst the most conspicuous of these 
failures was that of Lord Henry Petty, who 
had been member for the university of 
Cambridge. J need not say that the loss 
of those eminent persons to the Legislature 
would have been a national and a severe 
one; but the close boroughs presented 
ports of refuge, of which they gladly 
availed themselves; and thus they at once 
appeared again in the ranks of their party 
as efficient Members of the Legislature in 
every respect, as they had been in the pre- 
ceding parliament. There was a moment 
in 1784, when even Mr. Fox was glad to 
obtain a seat for a Scotch borough, greeted 
on the occasion by Mr. Pitt, who 
exclaimed, 


“¢ Via prima salutis, 
Quod minime reris, Greecd pandetur ab urbe.” 
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This extinction of the very voice of the 
beaten party has an especial tendency to 
weaken and to degrade it, and to render 
the conquerors insolent and unreasonable. 
You lose, moreover, men who would keep 
in order weak and dangerous men who 
may happen to be in their party. 

It behoves us to look to another effect of 
the whole Representative bodybeing return- 
ed by popular election, in producing and 
fostering disunion between component parts 
of the empire, through the violence of the 
local feelings which will be put in motion 
and kept up, when the minds of the least 
educated and the least considerate of the 
population acquire a decided influence on 
our affairs. The demagogues who court 
the people, will always excite in them eager 
feelings as to local interests, as those to 
which they will be the most sensitive, 
which will be nearest to their hearts, and, 
moreover, be the easiest understood. Jea- 
lousies will be fomented between the towns 
of different manufactures; and then, be- 
tween the manufacturing and agricultural 
districts, and then between them both and 
the commercial interests. Whoever has 
visited, or indeed read of the United States, 
must be aware, that these causes act there 
with a force and violence, threatening at 
times the existence of the Union, the dissolu- 
tion of which is talked of with a coolness 
which astonishes a stranger; and whoever 
remembers the proceedingsof theconvention 
of Hartford, during our last war with the 
United States, and the effects produced by 
this war upon the Eastern States, with 
reference to their fellow States of the 
Union, will be able to estimate the extent 
of that which may be produced on the 
national interests here in similar instances. 
Do not let us be told that the United 
States contain more inflammable materials 
—greater seeds of internal discord—than 
Great Britaindoes. There, alas! we must 
claim no precedence of exemption ; and, 
therefore, it is that those who advocate a 
dissolution of the union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, do very wisely in 
giving their best support to the Reform 
Bill. When all the causes of discord, 
which are now dormant, shall have ripened 
into maturity under universal popular Re- 
presentation, they wil! reap rich and abun- 
dant fruits of their sagacity. When, ina 
debate in this House, an hon. member for 
Cork long ago suggested a dissolution of 
the Union as expedient, Mr. Canning ex- 
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Restore the Heptarchy !” and, should those 
measures go hand in hand, then as demo- 
cratic constitutions are suited to states 
almost universally in the inverse ratio of 
their extent and population, our new Con- 
stitution in due season may fit extremely 
well the kingdom of Sussex, or that of the 
East Angles, if by that day a fragment of 
it should be left in existence. But there 
is no case in which the presence of a 
number of Members not returned by po- 
pular election acts more beneficially than 
in obviating the mischief here contem- 
plated, by their resisting and allaying the 
action of local and angry feelings, which 
explode to the detriment of the empire. 
There is another gigantic evil, which 
appears to me to be a necessary conse- 
quence of this Bill, but which I shall merely 
glance at, as it has beea ably and fully 
brought into view by an hon. friend of 
mine; I mean its effects upon the position 
of the Church. I speak with no unkind- 
ness whatever of those who stand opposed 
to it by very different degrees of divergence 
from, or opposition to, it on religious 
grounds; but the number of them who 
will now have political influence will be 
so immense as to lzave it exposed to an 
extent of danger, of which that which has 
arisen in so formidable a shape to the 
Church of Ireland is but a foretaste. 
Those will be far keener eyes than mine 
which will be able to discern, some twenty 
years hence, the vane on Salisbury steeple, 
or the cross of St. Paul’s, above the waves. 
But, if we return to the domestic effects 
of this Bill, we find ourselves gravely as- 
sured of an admirable effect to be produced 
by the new system, inasmuch as we are 
told that the Members of the Reformed 
Parliament will be exposed to fewer so- 
licitations on the part of their constitu- 
ents, and will have fewer wherewith to 
embarrass the Government than we have. 
But, by what magic of the wand of the 
new Thaumaturgists are natural causes to 
cease to produce their invariable effects ? 
Why should large bodies of men, very 
many of whom will be in the lower ranks 
of life, feel less urgency of circumstances 
than small bodies of richer men—why 
should they have fewer claims to urge, and 
bring them forward with less importunity ? 
Now, in this matter, I have a long experi- 
ence to state. It happened to me to re- 
present for twenty-four years a town and 
county by popular election; I had a most 
respectable constituency; but yet, where 
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revery man who was supporting a Member 
who was himself supporting Government, 
had a fair right to seek his assistance in 
the furtherance of blameless pretensions— 
where no man could know what claims 
another was advancing, it was quite im- 
possible but that I should at times feel a 
pressure of applications, which at times 
I have 
had seven addressed to me within a very 
few days. Now, in fourteen years, in 
which I have represented Christchurch, it 
has not even had its own just and natural 
patronage. It was, in my absence, un- 
justly deprived of a revenue office vacant 
there; and for this I, after some years, 
obtained an indemnification; and one 
Christchurch man, not, however, the son 
of a burgess, nor recommended by one, 
has been sent as a common exciseman to 
Ireland. And this is the whole sum of its 
patronage in that time; whilst various 
strange revenue officers have been sent 
to Christchurch. Nor have I now, nor 
have I had for some years past, any appli- 
cation pending from any one of my con- 
stituents. I need scarcely say, that, in 
that whole time, not one favour was sought 
for of the Treasury, or conferred upon 
any one member of my own family. In 
truth, it is in proportion to the numbers 
and necessities of their constituents that 
the Members will be pressed forward on 
the Government, and in no predicament 
will a Member be put to a more embar- 
rassing test of his principles than if he 
should be so circumstanced as to think it 
right to give a general support toa Go- 
vernment, but to abstain wholly from 
putting himself under obligations to it. 
It is of all positions the one which will be 
the least understood or sympathised with 
by those who have objects to attain; and 
few causes drive Members more into the 
arms of Government than the need of pa- 
tronage to sustain popularity, so that the 
man really sacrifices his independence for 
the security of his re-election. 

I shall, perhaps, not expose myself to 
censure, if I express myself very anxious 
to see my country maintain that high opin- 
ion for her wisdom which the various ex- 
cellencies of her internal Government have 
conciliated to her. And I may be allowed 
to confess the embarrassment in which I 
should be placed, should any distinguished 
foreigner entreat me to consider how ex- 
treme is the difficulty of adapting a con- 
stitution to the wants, feelings, and cir- 
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cumstances of a people, and that it is an 
imprudence beyond a name to hazard any 
new and extensive experiments of change, 
and most especially in a very advanced 
state of civilization, we might, perhaps, 
say corruption of luxury in private, and of 
expediency in public, when men’s minds 
are neither willing nor fit to receive new 
and great impressions, or to make extensive 
sacrifices, except under a proved and in- 
controvertible failure of your existing con- 
stitution. This is as true in the political, 
as it is in the human frame, which in ad- 
vanced age, will not endure those trying 
operations, which might be most salutary 
in youth, but which, in the decline of life, 
are far too dangerous to be risked. With- 
out looking back to the agesof our Edwards 
and our Henrys, but merely viewing the 
events of the present age, he will ask me, 
if the political constitution of any nation 
was ever subjected to a severer trial and 
proof than that which ours endured tri- 
umphantly in the memory of very many of 
those now present. He will remind me 
that, within the very last forty years, sedi- 
tion, treason, mutiny, and rebellion assail- 
ed us at home, and that we had extensive 
warfare to sustain by sea and by land in 
every quarter of the world at the same mo- 
ment; that almost every year brought us 
new enemies, or defections of allies, and 
we repeatedly stood alone against a power 
that triumphed repeatedly over the whole 
continent of Europe, with nearly the whole 
of it as her tributaries or allies; that, amidst 
the commotions and struggles of Europe, 
and the most fearful combinations formed 
against us, whilst all the great powers of 
the continent saw by turns, their capitals 
in the hands of their enemies, Great Bri- 
tain alone escaped unscathed, and reaped 
a harvest of glory, of which her own soil 
bore no trace; and gave a proof, beyond 
all doubt, that her Constitution has, down 
to the present time, a power to endure, 
and a power to do, without a precedent. 
He will express the wonder and envy with 
which the continent beheld the gigantic 
exertions, the resources, and the untame- 
able courage of the nation, and the strength 
and elasticity of the Constitution, on which 
this power so materially reposed. This 
foreigner will suppose the case of some 
British ship returning from the most dis- 
tant seas, from the Ultima Thule of the 
southern hemisphere, and he will contend, 
that her crew, learning in the channel the 
fearful experiment we are engaged in, 
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must believe that despair alone could drive 
us to such fearful risks. He will tell me, 
that they will continue their voyage under 
the gloomiest forebodings, and with the 
painful certainty that dreadful calamities 
must have forced us to so desperate a 
course. They will expect to find Ports- 
mouth in the hands of the French, Gib- 
raltar in those of the Spaniards, Canada 
subdued by the United States, and some 
barbarous flag floating on the walls of Fort 
William at Calcutta; but with what sur- 
prise will they behold the British standard 
aloft at Portsmouth, and learn that it floats 
on the King’s bastion at Gibraltar, and on 
the walls of Quebec and Fort William ; 
that the integrity of our territory is invio- 
late; that the nation is in the enjoyment 
of profound peace, that all the other pow- 
ers are giving us friendly assurances, and 
that England has to contend with nothing 
but her own restless and discontented 
spirit—with that which is unsound in our 
own minds, and which leads us to seek, in 
an unknown and most uncertain futurity, 
destinies more magnificent than even those 
which Providence has wonderfully yvouch- 
safed to us. 

But there next arises a question, which 
will press more strongly on the mind of an 
Englishman than it can on that of even an 
enlightened foreigner. It has often been 
remarked, that our Constitution has suc- 
cessfully solved Aristotle’s famous problem, 
whether it were possible to frame a govern- 
ment which, if established, would exhibit 
the perfection of human wisdom, in which 
the regal, aristocratic, and democratic 
powers should exist together in so nice a 
balance as to secure a perfect tranquillity 
in the machine, and, consequently, the 
greatest mass of human happiness to the 
subject. Where no such equilibrium ex- 
ists, and any one of these three powers 
preponderates decidedly, an addition to it, 
as, for instance, to the despotism of the 
Grand Seignor, tothe aristocracy of ancient 
Venice, or to the democracy of Geneva as 
it was, might not affect the well-being of 
the state materially. But with us, the 
whole safety and efficiency of the machine 
depend upon the maintenance of these es- 
tablished counterweights, just as if in an 
experiment of naval architecture no in- 
crease would be dreamt of in the tautness 
of the masts, or in the squareness of the 
yards, without an increase in the dimen- 
sions and size of the timbers of the hull, 
proportionate to that of weight aud canvass 
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above. Iam, therefore, beyond measure, 
anxious to learn the legislative measures 
to be proposed to strengthen the authority 
and consideration of the Crown, and of 
the House of Peers, in some proportion to 
the immensely increased democratic power. 
It is true, that many noblemen have an 
influence in this House ; though even that 
is anything but an increasing one; but the 
real question is between the two Houses 
of Parliament, and whether the influence 
of the House of Lords outweighs ours in 
the Constitution—which no one willassert, 
or whether it is an increasing one: now 
every one knows that it has been decidedly 
diminished. 

There is a research of another nature, 
which I feel myself bound briefly to make. 
In proportion to the novelty and extent of 
an experiment which, in one way or ano- 
ther, must affect most deeply the well- 
being of his country, an inconsiderable 
person, summoned to take a part in it, is 
bound, in common prudence, and in the 
plainest duty, to weigh carefully the pow- 
ers of insight into future results possessed 
by those who make this call upon his faith 
and acquiescence, in order to ascertain 
whether they are gifted with that sagacity 
which is one of the most indispensable 
qualities of statesmen, whether, in short, 
they rank amongst those second-sighted 
political seers to whom * the coming 
events cast their shadows before :” and if, 
on examination, it turns out that, as pro- 
phets, they have been uniformly and egre- 
giously deficient, they cannot complain, 
either if I hesitate to follow their judgment, 
or if I should even venture to obey my 
own in preference, if it led me right, where 
theirs led them wrong. We have seen in 
our days, two great political experiments 
in action in this country, and on which 
opinion was greatly divided, and they 
give the fairer test of sagacity, as one was 
of foreign, the other of domestic, policy. 
The first was an enterprise of continental 
warfare in the Peninsula, as a means of 
finding a better field of battle than we 
ever before had against imperial France, 
of forming our army, of bringing forward 
nations in arms as its auxiliaries, and cre- 
ating a powerful diversion in favour of 
eastern and northern Europe. The cam- 
paigns of the Duke of Wellington, which 
began on the coast of Portugal, bear the 
most splendid testimony to the soundness 
of the policy pursued, as well as to the 
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combination of military talents found in 
him who brought them to such an end; 
but yet, so loud and determined were the 
forebodings of woe uttered -during the 
whole of this warfare, by the leaders of 
the then opposition, now leaders in the 
Government, even to the last moment of 
the contest, that their voices could only 
have been drowned by the sound of the 
cannon proclaiming his entry into Thou- 
louse, and the first peace of Paris. So 
much for their prophecies of woe. IfI 
now turn to one of weal, I do it with pain, 
because it has been frustrated, and because 
(and I can most solemnly affirm it) it 
would have been a delight to me to see 
my own forebodings of national misfor- 
tunes falsified. Of the policy or impolicy 
of the great measure of 1829, I say not 
one word—not one syllable; I merely and 
solely advert to it as affording a test of 
prophetic powers respecting its results, 
and no further. I was painfully compelled 
to take the line I did, by convictions, which 
have been but too completely justified. 
But IT may ask—that which the records of 
our debates so amply bear witness to— 
whether there was a beatitude of harmony 
and concord between Great Britain and 
Ireland, which was not confidently pre- 
dicted as the infallible result of the mea- 
sure of emancipation, and whether an utter 
mistrust of those prophecies was not scout- 
ed as gloomy and extravagant croaking. 
The British islands were to become the 
fortunate Western Isles—the Hesperides 
of the ancients; each bough of every tree 
was to bend down under the weight of 
golden fruit, but there was to be no dragon 
to watch it. Alas! has the nation beheld 
the golden fruit ?—the fire-breathing dra- 
gon is at the foot of the tree, and he is 
wide awake. If there was never disastrous 
intelligence from across the water—if no 
cries for a dissolution of the Union had re- 
sounded from {reland—still our own nightly 
debates would testify how these prophetic 
visions have been realized. Now, then, if 
these statesmen prophesy in foreign or. 
domestic affairs, in weal or in woe, and 
uniformly fail, is there one such down-right 
believer as to pin his faith upon such 
soothsayers? If a man is summoned toa 
desperate enterprise, it is natural that he 
should seek strength in his leaders, pro- 
portionate to his own weakness, If I am 
called to the attack of some fortress of 
massive bulwarks, and hitherto impregna- 
ble, I must look for mighty men of renown, 
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for bearded men of herculean frames to 
head the assault. Dare I to follow with 
implicit compliance where every thing in- 
. Spires me with dismay ?. There is not a 
‘circumstance with respect to our revenue, 
our commerce, our manufactures, our colo- 
nies, or the public mind, that gives me 
hope. Our oldest allies are disappearing 
one after another, and in their places I see 
nothing but fierce armed spectres gliding 
across our horizon. If some dreadful epi- 
demic or contagious malady were raging, 
and within my walls, with what thoughts, 
with what feelings, should I receive the 
following communication from the physi- 
cian who had been called in? ‘Sir, your 
groom, it is true, is dead under my hands, 
the gardener’s case is desperate, and I have 
no hopes of the helper; the footman is 
dying, and things being so and thus, I 
therefore earnestly call upon you, not to 
be deterred by these petty casualties, but 
to place in my hands, with implicit confi- 
dence, the lives of the wife of your bosom, 
and of the daughter of your heart.” The 
beauty and durability of the work, must 
be in proportion to the skill and powers of 
the artist. If, in eastern tales, a magnifi- 
cent palace of beautiful architecture, vast 
in its dimensions, and gorgeous in materi- 
als, is to be raised, it is reared by the 
hands of the genii. If, in the poetry 
which the most delighted our youth, a 
suit of impenetrable armour is to be forged, 
as it is now, for the goddess of the sea, the 
hammers must be wielded by the brawny 
arms, and the giant forms of the cyclops. 
In answer to all this, I am told the nation 
wills it so—that I must submit to the will 
of the people, which knows of no refusal— 
that, as one of our mottos expresses, ‘* Vor 
populi, vox Dei.” I can only reply, that 
the eyes so inflamed, the countenance so 
haggard, the features so distorted, the ges- 
ticulation so wild and vehement, denote to 
me anything rather than an heaven-sent 
inspiration. I confess, in the sincerity of 
my heart, that my alarm at what is in pro- 
-gress is so deep and overwhelming, that, 
between this moral pestilence now raging, 
and the physical pestilence abroad amongst 
us, aye, were it an hundred fold more de- 
vastating and devouring than it is, were 
the choice vouchsafed to me, as it was be- 
tween like evils to one of old—I would at 
once, like him, for me and mine, throw 
myself on the mercies of Heaven, rather 
than on those of man. 
Mr. Adeane said, that he had supported 
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the principle of this Bill by. voting for the 
second reading of it, because, he thought 
the extinction of the decayed boroughs, 
and the transfer of their franchises to the 
landed, commercial, and manufacturing 
interests, absolutely necessary for the good 
government of the country. With the 
same views he had, when it was in Com- 
mittee, supported such amendments as he 
thought should be introduced into it, 
without any reference to the side of the 
House from which those amendments 
emanated. He did so, because it was the 
duty of the House to amend the Bill in 
Committee, as well as it could, wherever 
it required amendment. He had pursued 
such a line of conduct, because he wished 
to see all defects in the details of the Bill 
remedied, and because he was anxious 
that a collision between the two Houses of 
Parliament should, if possible, be avoided, 
—an event, the occurrence of which, no 
one who was attached to the Constitution 
of the country could witness without fear 
and apprehension. It was upon such 
grounds that he had given his support to 
several of the amendments that had been 
proposed in the Committee, and he had 
no hesitation in now declaring his regret 
that the amendments which he then 
supported, the majority of which went to 
give greater power and weight to the agri- 
cultural interest, had not been adopted. 
He was sorry to say, that the agricultural 
interest was not sufficiently supported or 
fairly represented by this Bill, as it at 
present stood. The variations from the 
former Bill, which had been introduced 
into this Bill, justified him in asserting that 
the agricultural interest was not fairl 

represented by this Bill. The noble Lord 
(Althorp) when the first Bill was introduced, 
described it as a boon to the agricultural 
interest, and the noble Lord, in making 
that statement, particularly referred to the 
quantity of rural districts which it went to 
add to the towns that would return Mem- 
bers. There were in the first Bill eighty 
places, sending to that House 113 Mem- 
bers, and of these, twenty required full one- 
half,twenty more required one third,and the 
remainder required a fraction, at least, of 
a rural constituency, in order to give them 
that amount of constituency, which, under 
that Bill, would entitle them to have a 
Representative. The Bill was presented 
to the country upon that ground at the 
election, and that argument was success- 
fully used to convince the landed interest 
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that they would be fairly dealt with. He, 
therefore, thought that a change which 
affected all these proportions ought not to 
have been adopted after the pledges which 
had been given. It had been asserted, by 
the noble Lord the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, when the former measure was 
under consideration, that, under no cir- 
cumstances should the town voter be 
allowed to overpower the agricultural 
electors, but such would, notwithstanding 
be the effect of the alterations that had 
been since introduced. By allowing all 
freeholders from 402. up to 107. per annum, 
living in towns to have votes for the 
counties the landed interest would be 
swamped. He regretted deeply, that 
such changes had been made, after the 
pledges given to the landed interest, and 
after they had returned their Representa- 
tives on the faith of those pledges. If 
the large towns had been permitted to 
send theirown Members to Parliament, and 
had not been allowed to vote for counties 
by their smaller freeholders, he thought a 
sufficient quantity of manufacturing blood 
could have been introduced. Lamenting, 
as he did, that the amendments which he 
had supported had not been adopted, still, 
as a sincere Reformer, firmly attached to 
the leading principle of the Bill, he should 
vote for the third reading of it. He knew 
very well that the course which he took 
with regard to those amendments would 
earn for him much odium, but he feared 
not the necessary consequence of his not 
acting on party principles, but on his honest 
conviction. It was from honest motives, 
and from an honest conviction, that he had 
endeavoured to get the amendments which 
he had supported introduced into the 
measure ; but though he had failed in 
doing so, he should not have the least 
difficulty in voting for the third reading of 
the Bill. 

Sir Edward Sugden was sure that the 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
would receive full credit from the House 
for having acted with regard to this ques- 
tion, upon conscientious grounds.- But 
when they heard the hon. and learned 
Attorney General speaking of the entire 
satisfaction with which the Bill was re- 
garded by a nation all harmony and con- 
tent, he begged to ask, whether the senti- 
ments of the hon. member for Cambridge- 
shire, supported by such sound reasoning 
as that hon. Member had advanced, went 
to support that statement of the hon, and 
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learned Attorney General? But’ had 
not the House found, by the frequent 
divisions which had taken place, that there 
were many Gentlemen who supported the 
Bill, and who yet had in their hearts a 
dread of its effects, and objections to 
many of its principal provisions? Had they 
not the other night seen a right hon. 
Gentleman, until very recently connected 
with the Government, get up in his place, 
after having supported the Bill all through, 
and take a practical objection to some of 
its leading principles. To one of them he 
expressed his intention to move an amend- 
ment. Indeed, he should like to be told 
who, even amongst its authors, was the 
supporter of the Bill in all its provisions ? 
The noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, could not be satisfied with it, 
for he wished for the Ballot, and in the 
Bill there was no provision for the Ballot. 
To maintain his own consistency, therefore, 
the noble Lord must support any other 
measure hereafter proposed which should 
include the Ballot. Then, there was the 
noble Lord (the Paymaster of the Forces) ; 
did he look upon it asa final measure ? 
Undoubtedly not; for, on opening the 
measure to the House, he stated, that the 
duration of a Parliament was a matter to 
be left open to future consideration. He 
believed, indeed, there was no man but 
his hon. and learned friend the Attorney 
General who had told him that it was to 
be regarded as a final measure. Now, his 
hon. and learned friend should be the 
last man to give it that recommendation 
in the House, after what he had said out of 
it. He wished his hon. and learned friend 
was present, that he might hear what he 
was about to say. Ina Report of a con- 
versation between his hon. and learned 
friend and his constituents, it had been 
stated, that he was asked, if he would 
support the Ballot, and his hon. and 
learned friend was further made to answer 
that he wished to try the Bill, and then, 
if it did not work well they could have the 
Vote by the Ballot. After this he had 
never heard anything with more astonish- 
ment in his life than when the hon. and 
learned Attorney General called upon the 
House to pass the measure as a final one. 
Then there was another Member of his 
Majesty’s Government—the right hon. 
Baronet the member for Westminster—who 
might be considered as the organ of a 
certain class of Reformers, though cer- 
tainly he had now been cast off by a large 
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body of them, who had elected other lead- 
ers of their own; they were told last year, 
by the right hon. Baronet the member for 
Westminster, that it was impossible the 
measure could be final. The right hon. 
Baronet had, over and over again made use 
of that assertion. He had told the House 
in fact, that this Bill was but a stepping- 
stone tosomething better. If, then, this 
was not to be a final measure, he asked, 
to what point were they to go? Where 
were they to look for pause and rest? He 
knew not; but, at all events, it was idle to 
talk of this measure as a permanent one, 
when the most active of its supporters 
viewed it in a contrary light. The hon. 
and learned member for Calne had said, 
that if all the blessings enjoyed by the 
country were to be attributed to the Con- 
stitution, so were all the miseries endured. 
That was rather strange reasoning ; but, 
adopting it, let him follow the hon. and 
learned Member a step further. The hon. 
and learned Member said, he found in the 
Constitution a sound part and an unsound 
part; and what of that? Was that any 


reason for destroying it altogether? Was 
that any reason why they should break in 
upon the Constitution, and lop, right and 


left, without judgment, without science, 
without prudence, and without system ? 
He did not wish to retain the corrupt or 
bad parts of the Constitution, but he did 
wish, and it was his duty to his country, 
to retain the Constitution itself. Now, 
fortunately enough, the hon. and learned 
Member had undertaken to show how, in 
the midst of so much rottenness and cor- 
ruption, as he said, existed in the Consti- 
tution, so many blessings had been derived 
from it. The hon. and learned Member 
had found out a sound part. And that 
sound part was the county Representation 
and the Representation for popular consti- 
tuencies. The Representatives returned 
by those constituencies, said the hon. and 
learned Member, had defended the rights 
and privileges of the people, and led to the 
blessings enjoyed under the Constitution. 
Why, was there ever an assertion made 
which was more unfounded in justice? 
Was it not a well known and indisputable 
fact, that the ablest, most powerful, and 
most successful advocates for the rights 
and liberties of the people had sat in that, 
House for nomination or close boroughs ? 
It was, and it was idle to attempt to deny 
it. He did not wish to place nomination 
or close boroughs higher in estimation than 
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they ought to stand; but he could not 
heip exposing the weakness of the argu- 
ment of the hon, and learned Member, 
For his own part he was ready to acknow- 
ledge that he looked upon nomination bo- 
roughs as anevilin principle—assomething 
that it was desirable, if possible to get rid of, 
they were a sort of blot upon our admirable 
system of Representation; but, at the same 
time, he was not willing or ready to de- 
stroy that system altogether for the pur- 
pose of extinguishing them. Let a more 
constitutional mode be devised of securing 
the blessings which existed through the 
medium of the nomination boroughs, and 
he would at once give them up. His 
object was, not to oppose popular Repre- 
sentation, but to oppose such a Represent- 
ation as would endanger the long es- 
tablished institutions of the country. Such, 
he declared honestly and solemnly, was 
his desire; and such being his feeling, he 
could not, upon that the third reading 
of the Bill, avoid raising his feeble voice 
against it once more, and attempting to 
expose to the House and to the country 
some of its manifold errors. He was 
anxious to reply to some of the observa- 
tions which had fallen from his hon. and 
learned friend, the Attorney General. 
His hon. and learned friend, from his 
station, must be supposed to be acquainted 
with the Bill in all its bearings. He was 
not, or his station would imply that he 
was not, an unlearned person; and, 
therefore, it became important to try the 
real value of his observations before they 
had obtained credit upon the strength of 
the office filled by his hon. and learned 
friend. His hon. and learned friend had 
told the House, that he was astonished to 
find the Bill passed with so few alterations, 
as compared with the Bill of last Session. 
The astonishment of the Attorney General 
was one of pleasure at seeing the Bill now 
passed so extremely like the Bill of last 
Session. The assertion of his hon. and 
learned friend was far more astonishing 
than the resemblance of the Bills to each 
other. He wished not to speak with any- 
thing like unkindness of the conduct of 
his hon. and learned friend, especially 
during his absence from his place, but he 
must say, that he had compromised the 
dignity and the character of his office. 
His hon. and learned friend, for week after 
week, had beenaninactive silent Memberof 
the Committee when important legal points 
were in dispute, which ought to have been 
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discussed by the Law Officers of the 
Crown. He did not say the Attorney 
General had been an inattentive Member 
of the Committee, but certainly he could 
hardly suppose his hon. and learned friend 
knew much about the two Bills, when he 
said, they were so similar to each other 
that, when apart, it was difficult to find a 
difference. He must say, that no two 
measures, possessing any portion at all 
of the same principles, could, by pos- 
sibility, be more unlike. Compare the 
two Bills, and the truth of his position 
would be palpable beyond dispute. The 
first Bill consisted of twenty pages the pre- 
sent Bill occupied fifty-five pages. If the 
Bills closely resembled each other in mean- 
ing, whence this immense difference in 
their dimensions? If they enacted the 
same things, why this great and extraordi- 
nary change in the wording? But was it 
mere change in the wording? Most as- 
suredly not. The meaning was as much 
changed as the language. On the intro- 
duction of the first Bill the noble Pay- 
master of the Forces had declared, on the 
part of the Government, over and over 
again, that the measure was introduced 
after the most mature consideration, and 
that therefore, the Government would stand 
or fall by it. In making a comparison of 
the two Bills, and trying the nature of the 
Attorney General’s assertion, it was as 
well to bear the assertion of the noble 
Paymaster of the Forces in mind. By the 
first Bill sixty-two Members were cut off 
from the whole Representation of the em- 
pire; but was that the case with the pre- 
sent Bill? No; the old number was to 
be preserved; and was that a slight and 
immaterial difference? Did it not go to 
the very foundation of the measure ? 
Did it not attack and destroy the very 
judgment and calculations upon which the 
first measure was built? Most certainly 
it did. The absurdity of the first Bill was 
gross; but that did not make the differ- 
ence between the two less. The first Bill 
talked of extending the elective franchise, 
and of admitting halfa million of persons 
to the constituency ; and of providing for 
the increased wants of the nation, the im- 
mense growth of commerce, and yet it re- 
duced the number of Representatives. 
Well, but now the old number was to 
be preserved, and they had been disposed 
of, and that without settling the calls of 
Ireland or of Scotland. Ireland through 
her Representatives required more Mem- 
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bers ; and Scotland was not silent upon 
the subject; but the whole of the old 
number had been disposed of without 
settling either of those questions. _ It was 
the unwise, unstatesman-like conduct of 
the Government, that had led to the de- 
mand of Ireland. Had not the Govern- 
ment said in its first Bill England can do 
without sixty-two of her Members, Ire- 
land would never have required an increase 
of hers. If the Government had not 
shuffled, and dealt with the Constitution 
as it had done, all parts of this empire 
would have been content. It was lament- 
able to see the childishness of the Minis- 
ters; they dallied with the Constitution, 
which they could not estimate, as they 
would with a worthless toy. One day 
a Member was refused to Merthyr Tydvil, 
the next day it was conceded. One day 
Monmouth was put in the schedule, the 
next day it was taken out, and that too, 
without notice, without, intelligible system 
or design. Unless, indeed, he might 
build a judgment upon the manner of the 
noble Paymaster of the Forces, who 
seemed—he said seemed—to be gratified 
with an opportunity of punishing those, 
by injuring their interests, who were known 
to be his political opponents. ‘The inter- 
ests of Merthyr Tydvil and of Monmouth 
were different, and that accounted for the 
changes as changes of party, but not as 
changes, in a measure remodelling the 
Constitution. So much for the numbers 
of the House. As for schedule A, they 
were told, on the introduction of the first 
Bill that there could not possibly be an 
alteration in it. How stood the facts? 
In the schedule A of the first Bill there 
were sixty boroughs; in the schedule A 
of the present Bill there were fifty-six bo- 
roughs; and the boroughs in the two Bills 
differed considerably from each other. 
Then schedule B, like schedule A, was 
unalterable ; but yet, in the first Bill there 
were forty-six boroughs in schedule B, 
and in the present Bill there were only 
thirty boroughs. Now to stop there a 
moment. Let the House consider those 
two schedules, and what would have been 
thought of the alteration, if any one had 
ventured to propose it at the general elec- 
tion, when the cry was for the Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill? If 
any candidate, addressing a large and Re- 
forming constituency, had said, “Tama 
friend to Reform, but I think schedule 
A would be better if it had just fifty. 
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six boroughs in it, and schedule B 
would be better if it had just thirty bo- 
roughs in it,” what would have been said 
to him? . He would have been utterly re- 
jected. That single reflection ought to ex- 
cite caution in the minds of the Ministers. 
It would be well for them and for the 
country if they reasoned upon the change 
which had taken place—if they asked 
themselves how those who were returned 
to support the first Bill now supported so 
different a measure as the second? He 
knew not what the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) might be able to doin a Reformed 
Parliament, but he would have a fearful 
task to perform when the people, awaken- 
ing from the delusion into which they had 
been seduced, demanded that Constitution 
and all its blessings which had been won- 
tonly destroyed. In the day of anarchy 
and confusion—the necessary offspring of 
the present monstrous measure—the peo- 
ple would demand from the noble Lord 
the old Constitution which, in his most 
sober and reasonable moments, he had so 
ably and happily eulogized. But, to pro- 
ceed with the differences between the two 
Bills. In the first Bill it was proposed to 
transfer to Commissioners the power of 
parcelling out the Representation. In the 
present Bill there was to be no such power. 
Appended to, or rather connected with, 
the present Bill, however, there was to be 
a Boundary Bill. His hon. and learned 
friend, the member for Boroughbridge, 
had formerly complained of: the informa- 
tion being laid before Members in a state 
unfit for ‘use, and at the last moment. 
That defect in the supply of information 
had been altered, for now the information 
was not before the House at all until long 
after the period at which it could be applied 
had passed away. So with respect to the 
Bill affecting this part ofthe subject. The 
Boundary Bill was to be discussed after 
the boundaries had been settled. These 
observations, as showing the difference be- 
tween the Bills after the assertion of the 
Attorney General, were important. But 
there were other topics which required 
notice. One of them had been alluded to 
by the hon. member for Cambridgeshire. 
That hon. Member had observed upon the 
change in the right of voting for counties. 
He remembered perfectly well that the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, during the debates on the first Bill, 
had declared over and over again that the 
atrangement they made respecting cities 
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and counties in themselves was a great 
boon to the agricultural interests. He 
then asked the noble Lord why was it al- 
tered? If the noble Lord said it was 
altered in consequence of the motion 
of a noble Marquis (Chandos) being 
carried, was he to understand that. the 
noble Lord dissented. from that suppo- 
sition? He wished the Ministers would 
speak out, would fairly let the country 
know what they did mean, and, if they 
could, state the grounds upon which these 
alterations were made. But the noble 
Lord having declared the first arrange- 
ment a boon, and a great boon, to the 
agricultural interest, why, he asked, was 
it withdrawn, and, by a new plan, an 
overwhelming influence given to the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interest ? 
[Lord Althorp “No, no.”]. The noble 
Lord appeared to entertain a different 
opinion, but he had considered the Bill 
most attentively, and he could not form a 
new opinion quite so hastily, or upon such 
grounds as the noble Lord might desire he 
should. He knew the noble Lord might 
say that, in some cases, it was necessary ; 
but there were cases in which there was 
no pretence for assigning expediency as 
an argument. Look at the cases of 
Coventry and London. Why was Coven- 
try thrown into Warwickshire, and Lon- 
don into Middlesex? Was there not 
enough of town constituents in Warwick- 
shire, without adding to them those of 
Coventry, and of town constituency in 
Middlesex, without adding to them those of 
London? The reason for this alteration 
was plain, and not to be disguised even 
to the casual observer. He would not oc- 
cupy the time of the House by pointing 
out the great difference between the agri- 
cultural tenant to the amount of 50/. and 
upwards, and the tenant of a mere House 
to the same amount. The Attorney Ge- 
neral had said, that he was extremely 
pleased at the Motion of the noble Marquis 
(Chandos) being carried ; but his hon. and 
learned friend had never said so much be- 
fore. On the contrary, judging from the 
votes of his hon. and learned friend, he 
had supposed him to be opposed to that 
motion. His hon. and learned friend had 
voted in the minority with Ministers, but 
now it appeared he voted. against his 
wishes. Perhaps there were other points 
upon which his hon. and learned friend, 
and many who supported the Bill, would 
like to see alterations. An evening or 
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two ago the right hon. the member for 
Stamford, had also let out a little secret. 
That hon. Member, it appeared, like the 
Attorney General, had voted with the Go- 
vernment, but had wished against them. 
If they could but be placed for a short 
time in the palace of truth, many and cu- 
rious would be the facts they should arrive 
at. It would be remembered that this 
was no unimportant part of the Bill. The 
regulation of the right of voting was of 
the utmost consequence. Indeed, if there 
was one part of the Bill more important 
than another, it was that. He then came 
to the 10/. franchise clause. And what 
change had that undergone? At first 
four things were necessary. A house 
giving a vote was to be of the value of 10/., 
the rent was to be of the annual amount 
of 10/., the rating to the poor was to be 
upon a rent of 10/., and the inhabitant 
house duty was to be upon the annual 
value of 10/.; and it was required that the 
rent and taxes should be paid before the 
vote be given, or even the right registered. 
He had always thought that arrangement 
a bad one. It might be well for the land- 
lords, but he could not see why their 
debts were to be paid in preference to all 
others,.and by such an arrangement as 
gave them great power over their tenants. 
But the noble Lord abandoned the plan. 
He gave up the necessity of the rent being 
paid. And what did he do besides? 
Why he proposed that the rent should be 
payable half-yearly. Immediately the 
noble Lord was assailed by his friends, 
the Political Unions, and the noble Lord 
said it was a mistake. The noble Lord, 
if he wished anything, must have wished 
to recal the extension of the fran- 
chise he had promised, but he said, he 
wished to exclude weekly tenants merely 
from the exercise of the franchise. The 
noble Lord, however, gave way. Was 
that a concession, he would ask, to the 
middle classes? -Were the middle classes 
to be found among the weekly tenants of 
3s. 10d. per week? It would be absurd 
to say so. The noble Lord had given 
way, not to the middle classes—that sober 
industrious, and meritorious part of the 
community—but to the Political Unions, 
which embodied the discontent and the 
bad feeling of the country. He com- 
plained of the noble Lord for compelling 
him to enter into a personal contest with 
the hon. member for Ipswich. The noble 
Lord said, he made the alteration in con- 
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sequence of the Representations of the 
hon.’ member for Ipswich. Supposing 
that hon. Member had applied to the 
noble Lord on the subject, had no one 
else applied? Had not the Political 
Unions applied? Would the noble Lord 
tell the House that the alteration was 
made in consequence of the Representa- 
tions of the hon. member for Ipswich? 
[Lord John Russell, “ Yes.”] Then he 
would tell the noble Lord that he was not 
fit for the place he filled. When he looked 
at the Government of the country he ex- 
pected to find it composed of men of wis- 
dom, learning, and experience; he ex- 
pected to find it directed by great talent, 
by grave counsel, and by consistent and 
enlightened principle ; but when the noble 
Lord told him, that the mature deliber- 
ations of the Government were overturned 
by the Representations of the hon. mem- 
ber for Ipswich, he turned from the Minis- 
ters with contempt. 

Mr. Wason wished to be allowed to say 
one word [cries of ** Order.” 

Sir Edward Sugden continued. But 
although a change was made, there was 
still some check kept up. That check, 
however, was not liked, and the noble 
Lord again gave way. Did not a deputa- 
tion wait upon the noble Lord and inform 
him and impress upon him that the persons 
paying their rent weekly were highly re- 
spectable, and that the arrangement was 
made solely for the convenience of the 
landlord? Then the last check was as- 
sailed. By the Bill it was provided that 
the premises for which the vote was 
claimed should be held for a year. That, 
however, was objectionable. The words 
‘‘ same premises” were struck out ; so that 
a man might occupy fifty different pre- 
mises in the course of a year, and yet 
claim and exercise the right of voting; 
would any one say that was a boon to the 
middle classes. It was a mockery to 
speak in such language. The noble Lord 
at the head of the Government said, he 
would satisfy the public mind without 
violating the Constitution, or disturbing 
the ancient institutions of the country, 
and the noble and learned Lord at the 
head of the law department in the Govern- 
ment said, that Ministers ‘‘ would follow 
in the ancient ways of the Constitution.” 
How were those ancient ways observed ? 
He defied the: noble and learned Lord, or 
any supporter of the Bill, to show that the 
ancient and approved principles of the re- 
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presentative part of the Constitution were 
regarded in the Bill. The noble Lord, 
the Paymaster of the Forces, said, on the 
introduction of the first Bill, that it was of 
the greatest importance to give to the in- 
dustrious, sober-minded, and respectable 
portion of the community, a direct share 
in the Representation. Did the noble 
Lord mean to say, that the 10/. clause, as 
it stood, would have that effect? Why, 
that provision nearly amounted to Uni- 
versal Suffrage in the metropolis. Let 
the noble Lord refer to the documents on 
the Table of the House, and examine into 
the facts bearing upon the metropolitan 
districts, and most of the large boroughs 
to be created, and he would find the 102. 
clause little short of Universal Suffrage. 
{t gave a preponderance to the lower 
orders, which would swamp and destroy 
the influence of the others. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, that the aristo- 
cracy should not have an undue influence 
in the State. He did not wish that the 
aristocracy should have power solely for 
their own sakes. Let it not be supposed 


that he wished to maintain the aristocracy 
merely as an aristocracy ; he had no such 


desire ; but he did wish to maintain the 
aristocracy for the benefit of the lower 
orders themselves; and, in doing so, he 
believed that he was supporting their best 
interests. This was his sincere and honest 
feeling. Indeed, it was impossible that 
he could act from other motives on this 
point, sprung, as he was, from the humblest 
class of society himself. He had no 
motive—no desire—indeed he could have 
none—to fly in the face of his fellow- 
countrymen, and to deprive them of the 
rights which they enjoyed. He had never 
sought preferment, nor had he ever re- 
ceived any patronage. He had been ad- 
vanced in life it was true, but that ad- 
vancement was the fair result of his honest 
exertions, He had never sought for office, 
but he had been called to it; and although 
he had now the privilege of addressing 
that House, that privilege had not been 
arrived at by unworthy means. Such was 
his position; and he solemnly declared 
that if ever the time arrived when he could 
claim privileges for the lower classes of his 
countrymen, consistently with the benefit 
of the empire, there was no man breathing 
who would be more zealous, strenuous, or 
sincere, in his exertions to effect that 
object, than he would. He now stood up 
in defence of the aristocracy; but he 
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should be equally zealous in defence of 
the rights of the people, if he saw them 
infringed. He would then turn to the 
rights of the 40s. freeholders, and see how 
they had been dealt with. When the 
noble Lord, the Paymaster of the Forces, 
first introduced the subject, he said he had 
no intention to interfere with the rights of 
the 40s. freeholders. That noble Lord 
said, he considered the 40s. franchise as 
invaluable, and entitled to respect, both 
from its excellence and antiquity. But 
how did the present Bill deal with that 
franchise? Why, it materially curtailed 
it. Ifa man devised a freehold of 40s. to 
a son for that son’s life, and to his children 
afterwards, that freehold would give no 
vote to the son. If a man married a 
woman, and by that marriage became 
seised of a 40s. freehold, the freehold so 
acquired and so held would give him no 
vote. Surely, these were novel and un- 
constitutional restrictions, and ought to be 
exposed. The country in general naturally 
relied upon the professions of the Minis- 
ters, and the people out of doors had no 
notion whatever of the changes in the 
rights of their ancient and wholesome 40s. 
franchise. It was very well for his hon. 
and learned friend to say, that no alteration 
had been made in this Bill, but this latter 
alteration was of great importance. In the 
first Bill, also, the patronage of appointing 
the Assistant Barristers was given to the 
Lord Chancellor, but that provision was 
struck out of the present Bill ; and would 
his hon. and learned friend say that this 
was no alteration? In his mind it was a 
most desirable change. He should further 
glance at the remaining schedules. He had 
already noticed schedules A and B. In 
schedules C great alterations had been 
made. In the first Bill schedule D con- 
tained eighteen boroughs, and in the pre- 
sent it contained twenty-one boroughs. 
Schedules E and F had also been very 
much altered, and there were now seven 
counties which were to have three Mem- 
bers instead of two. Such were some of 
the differences between the two Bills, and 
yet his hon. and learned friend, the At- 
torney General, said ‘‘ itis astonishing to 
see so little change.” Why there was not 
the crossing of a ¢, or the dotting of an i, 
in the one Bill, that resembled that in the 
other. ‘‘ But,” said the supporters of the 
Bill, ‘ you who oppose it propose no plan 
of your own ; instead of finding fault with 
the Bill devise a better.” Why, had the 
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Opposition to this Bill shrunk from the 
discussion of any one topic? Had not 
the opponents of the Bill fully declared 
their sentiments, and what they thought 
would be desirable ? It was impossible, in 
reflecting on the blessings derived from 
the Constitution, not to ask what had 
hitherto been the effects of the Bill. It 
had, in fact, reversed the principle of Go- 
vernment. Under the ancient system the 
Government restrained the violent with a 
paternal but a strong hand, while, under 
the new system, the Government were 
before the people in extravagance, and 
almost gave the signal for unconstitutional 
combination, and the spreading of those 
watchwords that were dangerous to peace, 
to law, and to good order. If he looked 
to the high office which his hon. and learn- 
ed friend fills, what did he find? Why, 
the influence of this measure had paralysed, 
if not destroyed, its power. The Attorney 
General would not dare to exercise the 
authority, or to pursue the course which 
the Constitution pointed out to him. Had 
he even now the power to bring to justice 
persons who were guilty of sedition ? 
Again, look at the public Press. The 
liberty of the public Press had degenerated 
into licentiousness. The question now to 
be asked was this—was it the editor of a 
newspaper, or the noble Earl at the head 
of the Administration, who held the reins 
of Government? This was even the case 
with that part of the Press which professed 
to support his Majesty’s Ministers, and 
even by its licentiousness the office of At- 
torney General had been paralyzed. It 
was surprising to him, that notwithstand- 
ing all the knowledge and ability of the 
conductors of the Press, it never seemed 
to have occurred to them, that when the 
institutions of the country became more 
popular than at present, the liberty and 
licentiousness in which they were now 
permitted to indulge must be curtailed. 
Under a free, and well-regulated form of 
Government, full liberty could with safety 
be given to the public Press; but the 
moment the balance turned from real 
liberty, whether towards despotism or de- 
mocracy, the Press would meet with a 
check. That which tended, therefore, to 
the latter change, as did this Bill, struck 
as much at the liberty of the Press, as did 
that which tended to the former. Another 
consequence of this measure was, the lead- 
ing of people from the old notions of re- 
sponsibility, and a breaking up of the 
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social system. In illustration of this po- 
sition, he would refer to the refusal to pay 
parish rates. Let hon. Members who held 
lightly the reports as to the effects of this 
Bill, consider well this matter. It was a 
dangerous beginning, and, if not checked, 
would lead to fearful results. Nothing 
could be more dangerous than for the 
people to be possessed with a notion that 
they were not bound to obedience to a 
law, because that law could not be enforced 
by violence. The laws never could be 
thrust upon the people. The people must 
support the laws, or they must fall; and 
dangerous would be the feeling among the 
people that the law was their oppressor, 
and not their protector. But, if in Eng- 
land, since the production of this Bill, 
there had been a refusal to pay parish 
rates, what had been the case in Ireland ? 
In Ireland there had been a refusal to pay 
tithes, and most alarming and most dan- 
gerous doctrines had been held upon that 
refusal. It had been advanced in that 
House, because certain persons had already 
disobeyed the law, that, therefore, they 
should be released from further obedience 
to it, Let them once teach one set of 
people that they could cast their burthens 
on the shoulders of another set, and there 
would soon be no set that would bear any 
burthens at all. Were hon. Members and 
the country so little acquainted with the 
course of history, as to suppose that the 
people at large would benefit by a confis- 
cation of Church property? If they were, 
great was their error, and great would be 
their disappointment. Another effect of 
the Bill was, to paralyze trade, and even to 
affect the credit of the country. Heknew 
that the supporters of the measure say, 
the depressed state of trade was occasioned 
by the opposition to the Bill; but he 
would prove the contrary to be the fact. 
Every one knew that capital was a tender 
plant; that it shrunk at change, and was 
often frighted away altogether by it. But 
it was said that this Reform Bill was to 
open new sources for commerce, and to 
purify old ones. If so, how was it that 
the bare promise of it did not act as an 
encouragement? How was it that ever 
since its production, although it had been 
continually promised to be passed, trade 
had regularly gone on getting worse and 
worse, instead of improving? The cause 
was evident ; the Bill promised not security 
from further change, but to open a vista 
of change of which no man could see the 
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close. He trembled at the thought of re- 
volution, and who could watch and ex- 
amine the effects of this Bill without ex- 
pecting one? He spoke for himself, and 
would say conscientiously, that looking to 
his own interests as a member of the com- 
munity, and naturally casting about to see 
how he could place any property he might 
possess in security, he was at a loss to find 
out a satisfactory way. He believed that 
a large portion of those who possessed pro- 
perty thought with him, and, therefore, the 
passing of the Bill would only add to the 
embarrassments of trade. He came down 
to that House night after night to discuss 
this Bill, but he felt, as he believed others 
did, depressed more and more on each oc- 
casion with the fear of the results that 
would flow from it. He was sure if the 
noble Lord would take the trouble to in- 
quire, he would find that a large portion 
of the thinking part of the community 
shrunk with dismay from the probable con- 
sequences of this measure. All perceived 
that a storm was gathering, and no man 
could tell how or when it would burst! 
Would the passing of this Bill diminish 
this alarm? Would it heal all doubts and 
fears? Was there anything in its cha- 
racter likely to produce such an effect? 
On the contrary, in his opinion it would 
increase the evil tenfold, and would excite 
new apprehensions of the most alarming 
character. The stability of everything in 
the State would be shaken, and the anxiety 
of every possessor of capital would be aug- 
mented. For what would be the opera- 
tion of the measure? This country differed 
from all other countries in the world in 
this that, having a numerous and intelli- 
gent population, the mass of the property 
was, comparatively speaking, in few hands. 
By the present Bill, however, the property 
of the country would continue in one set 
of hands, and the power in another. If it 
were necessary to instance further mischiefs 
produced by the Bill, he would refer to 
what had occurred at Bristol and Not- 
tingham. ‘Those outrages were entirely 
owing to the Bill; and, dreadful as they 
were, their occurrence where they did 
take place, probably prevented the oc- 
currence of much greater elsewhere. 
The Political Unions also entirely sprung 
from the Reform Bill [hear, hear.] Did 
hon. Gentlemen mean to deny this. He 
admitted that there were Political Unions 
before that measure was introduced; but 
in the sense in which he used the words, 
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he was correct in their application. When 
he said, the Political Unions had sprung 
from this measure, he meant that it had 
led them to assume their present character, 
to investigate and condemn the conduct 
of Members of this House, and to put a 
bridle upon the Government. Regarded 
in that light, he contended that the Po- 
litical Unions were the children and the 
champions of the Reform Bill. If the 
Bill should pass—which God avert !—it 
would be the bounden duty of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government immediately to put 
down the Political Unions, or the Political 
Unions would put them down. Another 
mischief resulting from the measure, was, 
the introduction in this House, and else- 
where of the most unconstitutional princi- 
ples. The hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland formerly maintained 
that the Crown should omit sending Writs 
to those places which it was thought de- 
sirable to disfranchise. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman argued that at con- 
siderable length, and the consequence was, 
that on some hon. Gentlemen on that side 
expressing their indignation at such a 
monstrous doctrine, the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, rose, and on 
behalf of the Government, disclaimed any 
participation in such sentiments. Not- 
withstanding that, in a paper, said to be 
Ministerial, it was argued, but two nights 
ago, that the King of England had a 
right to dissolve Parliament, and to 
send Writs only to those places which he 
pleased. A more daring and illegal asser- 
tion was never made. At other times such 
a doctrine would have been prosecuted by 
the Attorney General at the order of the 
House. Then, as to the permanency of 
the measure, the right hon. Baronet, the 
member for Westminster, had argued, in 
the strongest manner, that the Bill could 
not be lasting, but that it would lead to 
ulterior measures. Again, the hon. and 
learned member for Calne said, that if the 
principle of Reform was once admitted, 
they must go to the whole extent. He 
would not, however, enter upon this sub- 
ject now, as he had already occupied too 
much of the time of the House. It was 
impossible, however, that the Bill should 
be lasting, as it did not go the length which 
the discontented required; and nothing 
short of Universal Suffrage and the Ballot 
would meet their views. Let it not, 
however, be supposed, that because he 
opposed this Bill, that he was adverse to all 
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change. He was not prepared to say, 
that circumstances might not compel them 
to go a great way, but with other opponents 
of the measure, he felt that this measure 
went much too far. He had often expressed 
his sentiments with candour on that point. 
It was said, that the opponents of the Bill 
had no plan, or had proposed none. But 
he asked, whether their sentiments were 
not fully known to the country? They 
objected to the measure as a whole in con- 
sequence of its going too far; they also 
objected to several of the details on spe- 
cific grounds. They objected to the me- 
tropolitan boroughs ; they were opposed to 
the giving the freeholders of towns, being 
counties in themselves, votes in the coun- 
ties ; they thought the 10/. franchise would 
destroy the constituency, and upon all 
other points they had fully expressed their 
opinions. His opinion of the conduct of 
the Government was this :—They had gone 
too far to be able to stop. The noble Lord 
said, ‘‘ Would you be a bit-by-bit Re- 
former, and so never give content?” But 
would this measure give content? Why 
should it? Would it satisfy those who 
asked for it? Would it meet their views 
and effect what they wanted ?—-No. The 
great body of the lower orders wanted a 
relief from taxation, and an increase of 
trade. They wanted cheap bread, and 
high wages. To procure cheap bread, 
they would destroy the Corn-laws, and 
that would only tend to lead to their own 
misery. They would also abolish tithes; 
but let the Government and proprietors of 
all descriptions consider well before they 
encouraged such notions. If they did en- 
courage them, were the rights of the Church 
the only ones that would be inquired into ? 
Were there not other records—the ancient 
spoils of the Church—which might also 
be questioned? He was convinced thata 
Reformed Parliament, such as would be 
returned by a 10J. constituency, would go 
far to shake the stability of the Throne. 
There was at present a feeling that the 
hereditary revenues of the Crown should 
be disposed of, and that all Crown lands 
should be sold, and the feeling appeared to 
be, to make the King entirely dependent 
for his resources on a Reformed Parlia- 
ment. He was sure that there was not an 
institution in the country that would not 
be shaken by this measure. This Bill 
ought not to be considered by itself. It 
was only a part of a measure, and the 
Bills for Scotland and Ireland ought to be 
VOL. XL. i 
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taken in conjunction with it. The House 
of Commons was obliged to take each Bill 
separate; but how could the Houseof Lords 
do so? The Irish Members said, they 
were determined on an increase of their 
numbers, and that question ought to be 
settled before the House of Lords was 
called upon to decide upon this Bill. It 
behoved the House of Lords, therefore, to 
have the whole of the Bills before it, to see 
the entire of the measure before it entered 
upon the consideration of any part of it. 
Having considered what the measure had 
done, he would show in a few words, what 
it had not done. A Minister might be a 
most complete Radical Reformer, but being 
so would not enable him to force an unjust 
tax upon the funds. A Minister might be 
a thorough Radical Reformer, but being so 
would not enable him to give tranquillity 
to Ireland, or to maintain the law, peace, 
or justice there. A Minister might be a 
thorough Radical Reformer, but it would 
not enable him to remove the miseries oc- 
casioned by the Game-laws. A Minister 
might be a thorough Radical Reformer, 
but being so would not enable him to 
effect wholesome Reform in the judicial 
system of the country, or to secure efficient 
Judges, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
alluding to the argument of an hon. Mem- 
ber respecting the Nabob of Arcot, said 
the Emperor of Russia had as good a 
right to have Members in that House as 
the Indian Prince. He knew not how 
that might be, but it appeared that a Mi- 
nister might be a Radical Reformer, and 
yet the advocate of the Emperor of Russia, 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
given millions to that potentate in defiance 
of his country’s interests and her just 
rights. There was another remark which 
fell from his hon. and learned friend (the 
Attorney General), which he could not 
help noticing. The Attorney General 
had censured the allusions which had been 
made on his side of the House to the 
threatened exercise of the royal prerogative 
in the creation of Peers for the purpose of 
passing this Bill. Could. the right of that 
House to notice such a Motion be ques- 
tioned ? Had not the House on a previous 
occasion impeached a Minister who had 
advised an unconstitutional exercise of the 
royal prerogative, and were they then to 
be told, that to notice the question was 
foreign to their duty? Were they not 
threatened with danger on every side, and 
were they not told, if the Bill now before 
2A 
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the House did not pass a third reading 
elsewhere, it should be made to pass by 
what he had no scruple in denominating, 
the unconstitutional exercise of a consti- 
tutional right. He was ready to admit, 
that the hon. Members opposite who were 
Jeagued together to support Reform, did 
so from the best motives, but he claimed 
the same justice to those who opposed the 
measure, It was said, by hon. Members 
on the other side of the House, that the 
use of that illustrious name originated 
with those with whom he (Sir Edward 
Sugden) was leagued in opposition. This 
he confidently asserted was not the case. 
It was his Majesty’s Ministers who had 
set the example, and in using that ex- 
pression he did mean to say, that such 
example had been followed, by coupling 
his Majesty’s name with their Reform pro- 
ject. Could any man deny that such was 
the fact? Well, and in what light ought 
the House to view such a use. Could it 
be justified on any principle whatsoever ? 
He maintained that it could not. Indeed 
he would go further, and boldly assert, 
that the mention of the King’s name with 
a view of prejudicing a discussion on a 
measure before that House was a gross 
breach of not only the privileges of that 
House but a great trespass on the people 
at large. But if it was a breach of privilege 
of that House to use the King’s name with 
a view of swaying the opinions of its Mem- 
bers, how much more was it a breach of 
the privileges of the other House of Parlia- 
ment to threaten it with the exercise of 
the King’s authority and privilege in the 
creation of Peers? Hon. Members were 
in the habit of alluding to the creation of 
Peers in the reign of Queen Anne. But 
if the exercise of the prerogative of the 
Crown on that occasion was bad and de- 
served condemnation, how much more 
would its exercise on the present occasion, 
should it be exercised (which he could hardly 
believe it would), merit reprehension ? The 
creation of Peers in the reign of Queen 
Anne was limited, being but an increase 
of twelve Members. How would the case 
stand should any creation be resolved 
upon now? Why, the increase to effect 
the object which Ministers had in view 
must be enormous; in fact, it would 
amount to an absolute deluging of the 
other House. He had ever viewed with 
feelings of strong reprehension the manner 
in which the creation in the reign of Queen 
Anne took place, and he should certainly 
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entertain a similar and a much stronger 
feeling should that proceeding be now 
adopted. Indeed, he could not conceive 
how any man could suffer himself to be 
invested with a Peerage under such cir- 
cumstances. What would be the opinion 
of the people of England, if a number of 
Members of that House walked up to the 
other House and immediately voted there 
in favour of this Bill, after voting for the 
third reading here? What would be the 
opinion of the people of England after the 
fever of excitement was over? Would 
they not say that such persons were biassed 
in their votes by the circumstance of their 
advancement ? Would they think it con- 
sistent with constitutional principles that 
Members of this House, after voting upon 
a question here, should go to the other 
House and vote upon it there? Nothing, 
in his opinion, could possibly be more in- 
consistent with the proper feeling which 
should characterize a Representative of 
the people, after having given his vote on 
a particular question, than to suffer him- 
self to be transferred to the other House for 
the sole purpose of tendering in it a simi- 
lar vote. The Crown, certainly, had the 
prerogative of creating Peers, but the indi- 
viduals selected ought to be persons of 
eminent merit, or of wealth and property, 
and the Crown unconstitutionally exer- 
cised its prerogative, if it created a num- 
ber of Peers expressly to carry a particu- 
lar measure. But to return to the exer- 
cise of the Crown’s prerogative in the 
reign of Queen Anne. Was there, he 
begged to ask, one single constitutional 
writer, who, speaking of that event, did 
not term the then creation of Peers an il- 
legal and unconstitutional exercise of that 
prerogative ? If reference was had to the 
debates in the House of Commons which 
took place when a Bill was brought in to 
regulate the Peerage in the reign of George 
Ist, it would be found that the strongest 
feelings were expressed in its reprehension, 
Indeed, the feeling at that period on the 
subject might be estimated from a perusal 
of a portion of the first Message which 
George Ist sent down to his Parliament 
on his accession to the Throne. Alluding 
to the Peerage Bill then before the House 
of Lords, George Ist expressed himself 
thus:—‘ His Majesty being informed that 
‘the House of Peers has under considera- 
‘tion the state of the Peerage of Great 
‘ Britain, is graciously pleased to acquaint 
‘the Flouse that he has so much at heart 
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‘the settling the Peerage of the whole 
‘ kingdom upon such a foundation as may 
‘ secure the freedom and constitution of 
‘ Parliament in all future ages, that he is 
‘ willing that his prerogative stand not in 
‘ the way ofso great and necessary a work.’* 
So here they had the King telling his Par- 
liament, in consequence of that abuse of 
this power, which had been committed by 
his predecessor—trifling as it was com- 
pared with the deluge of ennobled Gentle- 
men, with which they were threatened— 
that he had the improvement of the Peer- 
age ‘so much at heart, that he was willing 
‘his prerogative stand not in the way of 
‘so just and necessary a work.’ Lord 
Cowper, too, in the debates of that time 
made use of these expressions :—‘ His 
‘ Majesty’s object was to secure the free- 
‘dom of our Constitution, by preventing, 
‘for the future, the abuse of one of the 
‘ highest prerogatives of the Crown; of 
‘which they had had an instance in the 
‘ last reign, which had given just offence 
‘and terrible apprehensions to all sober- 
‘ minded people.’+ He trusted this lesson, 
would not be lost upon the House. He 
hoped no Gentleman would desert his 
duty, as a Representative of the people, 
to add to the numbers of the House of 
Peers; he should regret to find, that the 
object of any Gentleman, in voting for this 
measure, had been to advance himself 
to the other House. He knew that the 
consequence must be, a desire to limit— 
as it would then be high time to limit— 
the just prerogative of the Crown, which 
he, for one, should never be desirous of 
doing, if it were constitutionally exer- 
cised. 

Mr. Wason trusted, the House would 
permit him to say a few words, strictly 
confining himself to explanation. The 
hon. and learned Member had entirely 
misrepresented his opinions respecting the 
weekly voters, to whom he objected quite 
as much as the bon. and learned Member, 
although, probably, for different reasons, 
He would now state exactly what occurred 
relative to the clause disfranchising all 
except half-yearly tenants ; for in the first 
Bill the voters were to have been quarterly 
tenants. He received a private copy of 
the Bill on Saturday evening; and on 
turning to the 102. clause, he immediately 
perceived the alteration which had been 
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made from quarterly to half-yearly. On 
Sunday he wrote to the noble Lord, the 
member for Devonshire, stating that there 
was scarcely a family settlement of house- 
property in the kingdom where the rents 
were not received quarterly, and he had 
instanced a property with which he was 
connected, situated in Liverpool, amount- 
ing to about 10,0002. a-year, for which not 
a single tenant would have the right of 
voting, all the rents being paid quarterly. 
On the Monday following the noble Lord 
assured him the clause should be altered. 
It was not until the Wednesday after that 
day that any representations could have 
been made to Government upon the sub- 
ject by Political Unions, and therefore 
Ministers could not have bowed to the 
dictation of those Unions in the manner 
described by the hon. and learned Member. 

Mr. Robert Grant sincerely sympathized 
with his hon. and learned friend in looking 
with deep anxiety at this concluding stage 
of a measure fraught with such important 
consequences to the whole empire. ‘ He 
also agreed with his hon. and learned 
friend in thinking, that this question de- 
manded to be treated with the greatest 
cvolness, and the utmost propriety of de- 
meanour, such as his hon. and learned 
friend had advocated, and which the 
learned member for Rye had beautifully 
illustrated. But with all respect for his 
hon. and learned friend, he would ask him, 
whether there was any necessity, at this 
stage of the business, for dragging the 
House back to every petty difference, and 
reverting to all the trivial and paltry de- 
tails, not only of this, but also of the other 
Bill—debating all the dots over the i’s, 
and crosses upon the t’s, even in that 
which had been superseded by what his 
hon, and learned friend admitted to be a 
better Bill. But, not content with intro- 
ducing these topics, which could serve no 
purpose but to aggravate passion on a 
question which peculiarly required cool- 
ness, and caution, and temper, his hon. and 
learned friend had also brought in every 
party topic that had been raised since the 
present Ministry came into office. He 
should not follow his hon. and learned 
friend through those minutie, but should 
confine himself to that which was really 
the question before the House—namely, 
whether this Reform Bill should, or should 
not, be read a third time? His hon. and 
learned friend had anxiously endeavoured 
to expose all the differences between the 
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details of this Bill and the former one; 
but did he recollect the observation of the 
right hon. Baronet, the member for Tam- 
worth, who said, that all the principal al- 
terations in the Bill had been forced upon 
the Government by the hon. Gentlemen 
at the other side? If that were the case, 
was it fitting or was it just that the Mi- 
nisters should now be taunted with ha- 
ving made the alterations required by 
their opponents ? His hon. and learned 
friend had referred to the flame which this 
Bill had already spread through the coun- 
try; and he argued, that much worse con- 
sequences might be expected from its fu- 
ture operation. But it was not fair to 
assume that the agitation consequent upon 
the discussion of an important measure, 
must necessarily continue and increase 
when the discussion was done. What 
claim said his hon. and learned friend had 
this Bill upon the country? He was far 
from wishing to make such an important 
discussion the vehicle for party accusations. 
He did not blame the last Government, 
but he thought it scarcely right that those 
who had quitted the helm, when the coun- 
try was in a state of great agitation on this 
very subject, should turn round, and say 
to the present Government, “ This flame 
and this commotion is all your work.” 
He would beg to state a few of the reasons 
which rendered him a cordial, and, as far 
as his powers enabled him, an active sup- 
porter of this Bill. He could not, at any 
stage of this question, exclude from his 
consideration that which his hon. and 
learned friend seemed desirous to exclude 





from it altogether—namely, the object of | 


giving contentment to the people of Eng- 
land. His hon. and learned friend said, 
that the true way was, not to look to po- 
pular applause, but to do what was right, 
and look for a higher reward. He consi- 
dered it one of the first duties of a go- 
vernment to give satisfaction and content- 
ment to the people; and in this view he 
should take the liberty of stating with 
wnat sort of feeling he contemplated the 
whole of this subject, and why he had 
adopted the determination which he had 
done respecting it. It was impossible to 
shut one’s eyes to the fact that the coun- 
try was in a state of intense excitement, 
long before the present Government came 
into office, caused by the agitation of a 
partial question of Reform. He had 
looked at this circumstance, and he had 
looked at the constituency of the country, 
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the law of Representation ; and comparing 
these elements together, he had come to 
the conclusion that there must be a con- 
siderable modification of the Representa- 
tive system. There was this phenomenon 
observable in the present condition of the 
country, that, with prodigiously increased 
knowledge, the people exhibited a growing 
alienation from the institutions of the 
country, particularly that branch of them 
which consisted in the system of repre- 
sentation practically established in that 
House. From seeing that alienation he 
became convinced that it was necessary 
to popularise the Representation, so as to 
produce harmony between the Govern- 
ment and the governed—the Legislature 
and those for whom laws were made 
—without which harmony there could be 
no power in Government, and no success 
in legislation. The House would allow 
him to state what he meant by that har- 
mony. He did not look to the ephemeral 
popularity of the day, but he looked at 
the institutions of the country, to see if 
they were calculated to excite disinclina- 
tion and disaffection amongst the people. 
When he saw that there was such a ten- 
dency in them, and that the law would 
allow of their being changed so as to ob- 
viate that spirit, he said that the House 
was not only justified, but bound, to make 
those alterations. The institutions ought 
to be accommodated to the wants of the 
people, and, therefore, he would not con- 
sent to the doctrine of his hon. and learn- 
ed friend, that they should not look to 
what the people wished. He could not 
help calling the attention of the House to 
what, he had no doubt, would be found a 
very satisfactory passage on this subject, 
particularly as it proceeded from an able 
writer, and an accomplished lawyer. The 
author to whom he referred had observed, 
that a law, almost immediately after its 
being made, was reduced. to a nullity by 
the practice; and he made this remark, 
which was applicable to this specific mea- 
sure, as well as proving the necessity of 
adapting laws to the wishes and feelings 
of the people. The passage to which he 
referred ran thus :—‘ This should operate 
as a lesson to the Legislature not vainly 
to oppose the current of general opinion ; 
for, although it might be diverted for a 
time, it will regain its old channel, in 
spite of accumulated Acts of Parliament, 
which become a dead letter, and have’ a 
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tendency to bring the most wholesome 
laws into disrepute.” This passage was 
from one of the admirable works of his 
hon. and learned friend opposite. It was 
vain to hope that they could by laws re- 
sist the mind of a nation. They must 
base their measures in the feelings, the 
interests, and the affections of the people. 
He had heard his lamented friend (Mr. 
Huskisson) say, that one of the greatest 
inconveniences in legislating for this coun- 
try now was, that it presented this singular 
phenomenon, that the higher and _ the 
lower classes of society were parting more 
and more from one another—the higher 
classes becoming more luxurious—refine- 
ment becoming more refined—while the 
general habits and mode of living of the 
lower orders were approximating more and 
more to a state of indigence and destitu- 
tion. There was, however, this additional 
phenomenon in the present state of the 
country, that while the lower orders were 
diverging from the higher in their physical 
condition, they were approximating to 
them in their intellectual condition, which 
exposed the anomaly of their physical 
position, and gave them every species of 
knowledge which their acute perception 
of their physical ingenuity could fasten 
upon, and manifested more strongly the 
evils of their condition. This extraordi- 
nary but undeniable state of things led to 
this result, it aggravated all the distresses 
of the people and increased their discon- 
tent. He hoped he might, without offence, 
use the words, “ if the light of the people 
be darkness, how great is that darkness ?” 
If the knowledge they possessed only 
tended to show them in clear colours the 
depth of their own degradation—if it 
damped all their energies, and embittered 
all their thoughts, it might be deplored, 
but the evil could not be removed by dry 
maxims, or often-urged reasoning. No! 
the House must give the subject its best 
attention, and must not shrink from the 
proposition of a new measure, under cir- 
cumstances so novel, merely because the 
proposition was new; and must be pre- 
pared to apply even our most established 
principles to such a state of things with 
some modification. The peculiar position 
had been very much aggravated by the 
extraordinary effect produced by the late 
war, and the subsequent peace, which still 
subsisted. He would not go into that in- 
volved question of political economy and 
statistics, which might be naturally excited 
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by the position he had laid down; but 
the fact, which no man would dispute was, 
that the extraordinary excitement of twenty 
years, occasioned by the last war, had been 
followed by a period equally extraordinary, 
which had now lasted nearly as long, and 
was likely to last longer—a period of 
great distress—of great prostration of 
strength—of the utmost lassitude and de- 
pression. While thus the capital of the 
country had diminished, partly in conse- 
quence of the destruction which had taken 
place during the last war, and partly from 
the circumstances attendant upon the 
stagnation of all branches of trade and 
commerce, it had not been followed by 
that result which might have been ex- 
pected. The destruction of one portion 
of capital had been followed by a loss of 
profits on that which remained: the lower 
classes, who lived by their wages, were 
thus placed in a most destitute and dis- 
tressed situation, and were completely sepa- 
rated from the higher orders of society. He 
was very unwilling to make use of the 
terms “ higher” and “lower” classes; but 
it was necessary for the sake of clearness ; 
for every body knew that both were equal 
in point of political importance—indeed, 
if there were any difference between them, 
it was in favour of the lower classes, as 
they were called. The effect of the state 
of things which he had endeavoured to 
describe was, that the Legislature had 
very difficult circumstances indeed to deal 
with ; the people were viewing the Repre- 
sentative system with great jealousy, and, 
they were aware, that the Legislature, 
whether rightly or wrongly, he would not 
say, for he did not make comments on 
passing events, had been the authors of 
those measures which affected them, and 
which were immediately and constitu- 
tionally connected with the subject of Re- 
presentation—he alluded to the imposi- 
tion of taxes; and, therefore, they were 
very jealous of that body whose acts, 
whether justifiable or not, had produced 
these effects. It was this state of cir- 
cumstances which rendered it a matter of 
so much importance to look narrowly into 
the state of our Representation, to see 
whether or not the complaints of the peo- 
ple were justified by the condition in which 
they were placed. He conceived that the 
best system of Representation must be, 
not that which exposed itself to the mere 
ephemeral influence of popular feeling, 
but that which was open to that great 
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current of popular feeling and inclination, 
which was commonly, and very aptly, 
called by the name of public opinion. If 
a legislative body were constituted which 
would be properly alive to public opinion, 
there was this important fact which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite entirely lost sight of, 
that not only would the people influence 
them, but they would influence the people. 
It was seen that the Members in whom 
the people had the greatest confidence, 
and whom they sent to that House to fight 
their battles, had the greatest , influence 
with them—that they listened io their 
advice, and he did not know a more im- 
portant consideration than that every ho- 
nest Representative of the people should 
possess the confidence of, and be in fre- 
quent conference with, his constituents. 
Narrow, indeed, must be the mind of that 
man who stigmatized this mutual inter- 
change of confidence and good-will by 
the opprobrious epithet of dictation, when 
a man pursuing this course of conduct 
would be fulfilling one of the most sacred 
duties, without which he would be com- 
promising the honour and the dignity of 
his station as a Representative of the 
people in that House, What, then, was 
the principle on which a newly-constructed 
Representation should be founded? Per- 
haps he ought not to say newly-construct- 
ed, but a Representation constructed on 
just, equitable, and constitutional princi- 
ples. What was the test which ought to 
be fairly applied to the Representative 
system, to ascertain whether it was well 
founded or not? or, perhaps, he should 
rather say, what test should be applied to 
ascertain whether the electoral body was 
founded rightly or wrongly? It was dis- 
tinctly this—that, inasmuch as the Re- 
presentatives of the people ought to be 
selected by that great body, whose intel- 
ligence and sentiments on political sub- 
jects formed the great current of popular 
opinion, the election of those Representa- 
tives should be substantially placed in the 
hands of that body by whom they pro- 
fessed to be chosen. He had heard many 
artificial modes and contrivances suggested 
in that House, but none which, in his 
opinion, could equal the simple principle 
of placing the election itself, generally 
and substantially, in the hands of those 
by whose opinions the conduct of the 
Representatives was to be estimated. All 
the contrivances he had heard stated for 
constituting Representative systems de- 
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void of this principle, reminded him of 
the elaborate and immense undertakings 
by which the ancients attempted to con- 
duct water to their great cities. Surely, 
the principle which he had stated was the 
great principle that ought to be applied 
to Representation; and if that principle 
were applied, the system would be found 
to work well. If this Bill had no other 
advantages about it than those which were 
connected with admitting the middle 
classes—by which term he understood all 
the respectability, intelligence, and know- 
ledge of the kingdom—to a share in the 
Representation, that would in itself be a 
sufficient recommendation. ‘The next to- 
pic which had been sometimes fairly and 
forcibly urged on the other side of the 
House was this; they were told that 
after this Bill had passed, the Representa- 
tive body would do any thing which the 
very extreme and extravagance of popular 
opinion might choose to expect. In ans- 
wer to this observation, he would ask, 
not whether such and such effects would 
follow, but whether, with the hope of con- 
tenting the people, it was possible, when 
they asked for a part of their acknow- 
ledged rights, justly to say, ‘“‘ We refuse 
to give you that which we know we with- 
hold unjustly, because if we were to give 
you more, the great benefits you expect 
would not follow, and you would, in con- 
sequence, be disappointed?” It was 
said— 
** Of all the ills that human kind endure, 
How small the part that kings or laws can cure.” 
his sentiment was just; but no Govern- 
ment could fairly refer to or utter that 
sentiment in addressing the people, unless 
that Government cured the small part 
which it was in their power to remedy. 
As men became more intelligent and en- 
lightened, a much greater body of them 
ought to be put in contact with the whole 
process and machinery of the Representa- 
tion, and freer access to that House should 
be afforded to those who might be justly 
considered as the Representative classes 
of the community. The immediate ques- 
tion was, not so much what consequences 
were likely to flow from the measure about 
to be adopted, but whether, it was possible 
by any other means, to conciliate the im- 
mense majority of unrepresented classes to 
the present state of things; for any measure 
of intimidation, was, in his opinion, totally 
impracticable, and it was equally certain 
that something must be done. He did 
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not expect any immediate or violent con- 
vulsions—he hoped they were far, very 
far, from our happy country—but he must 
augur ill from the signs of the times, and 
unless the people were reconciled to their 
Government, there would be more and 
more dissatisfaction—more and more 
aversion to, and alienation from, the in- 
stitutions of the country—anda state must 
ultimately ensue which it was terrible to 
anticipate, and which ought to be looked 
toin time. What were the opinions held 
by Mr. Canning on the subject? In his 
last days, he predicted not, as an imme- 
diate consequence, but as one which was 
on the cards, and in the horizon of pro- 
spective policy, that a result would take 
place, which would begin in distress and 
madness, and would end in calamity and 
ruin, which would be pregnant with wick- 
edness and misery, but against which we 
could not close our eyes, and which all 
must deprecate and do their best to avoid ; 
namely, a war between property and the 
mass of the population of the country, in 
which the mere force of numbers would 
be arrayed against the wealth of England 
—against its sacred, noble, and venerable, 
but defective, institutions. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, that the Repre- 
sentation of the people ought to be re- 
stricted and contracted, one-third should 
be returned by the influence of the Peers, 
and another third by the influence of the 
Crown. He would only touch very briefly 
upon this part of the subject, because the 
evils arising from our present state of 
Representation were admitted, and, there- 
fore it was not necessary to say much upon 
the subject. It was said that nomination 
boroughs were necessary, because they act- 
ed as the portals through which men of ta- 
lents and ability, who were destitute of 
pecuniary resources, found their way tothat 
House. But was this a popular part of the 
existing system of Representation? No; 
it was, above all others, the most odious 
to the people at large-——whether justifiably 
or not—certainly very naturally so; and 
why ?—because they knew the Members 
coming to that House through such means, 
were sent there by aristocratic nomination, 
to which the people were very naturally 
opposed, and which must be called by its 
proper name; and if it was so called, it 
was neither more nor less than corruption. 
He had but one topic more on which he 
would trouble the House. If such were 
the wishes and feelings of the people, and 
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if such were the state of the Representa- 
tion, the next question was, what was the 
state of the law, and what were the ac- 
knowledged principles of the Constitution 
as applied to the formation of that House ? 
because if the fact was, that the wishes 
and feelings of the people were not only 
opposed to, but at direct variance with, 
the acknowledged constitutional principles 
of the country, it certainly was high time 
that the system should be amended, and the 
wishes of the people complied with. If 
the present system was constitutional, 
right and just, he would then admit that 
there was just ground for refusing to com- 
ply with the wishes of the country. But 
was it so ?—was it consistent with the 
well understood, universally acknow- 
ledged, and long established principles ? 
Was that House constituted in compliance 
with the doctrines and opinions held by 
every constitutional writer who had applied 
himself to the subject?’ An aristocratic 
influence was exercised in sending Repre- 
sentatives to that House. Was that a 
principle of the British Constitution ? 
Was that the language of the Journals 
of that House? Was that the language 
of the Standing Orders? Was that in 
accordance with the preamble of, at least, 
fifty Acts of Parliament, then upon that 
Table ?—or, on the other hand, was it, or 
was it not, directly in the teeth, not only 
of the principles which hon. Members 
professed, but by virtue of which they sat 
in the British House of Commons at all? 
He would ask, was there any man who 
would venture to get up and propose to 
rescind one of those Standing Orders 
which forbade the influence of Peers in 
that House? And yet those Orders were 
not only totally forgotten when this subject 
was debated, but it was actually intended 
to violate every principle of the Consti- 
tution — every law of the State. He 
could only say, that he called upon learned 
constitutional lawyers on the other side of 
the House to enlighten his ignorance, if he 
was wrong in stating that there were some 
twenty or thirty Statutes in the booksof that 
House, which stated, that the influenceofthe 
Crown, or the Peerage, in that House was 
unconstitutional and improper. Was there 
not an Order passed at the commence- 
ment of every Session, so much a matter 
of course, that no one ever questioned it, 
which declared that it was a gross breach 
of privilege in any Peer to interfere in the 
election of Members for. the lower House? 
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Were they; then, or were they not, to 
stand by the principles to be found inallour 
parliamentary books and eminent writers ? 
Or would they tell the people, that— 
without altering those Orders—without 
repealing those laws—they would not 
adhere to them, for fear of encroachment ? 
Under these circumstances, it was quite 
impossible that, in this great and en- 
lightened country, the Representative 
system could remain in the state in which 
it was at present. Considerable altera- 
tions must be made—alterations which, 
in the truest and evident sense, should 
give content and satisfaction to the peo- 
ple; and the very worst that could be 
done was, to advocate that which was 
called moderate Reform — that which 
professed to give something, but which, 
in fact, gave nothing—that which pre- 
tended to do much, but which, in fact, did 
nothingatall. The hon.Gentleman opposite 
was astonished that he (Mr. Robert Grant) 
should call thisa measure, not of revolution, 
but of restoration. He had used the term 
advisedly. Was it an argument to tell 
the House, as he had done the other day, 
that these corrdpt boroughs had been in 
the same state in all periods of our history ? 


A question like this was not to be deter- 
mined simply by counting on your fingers 
the names and numbers of the boroughs; 
but reference must be made to the general 
state of the country, to its wealth, and to 


the distribution of property in it. And it 
surely cannot be necessary for him to say, 
that that which affected to be Representa- 
tion could not remain unchanged, while 
the circumstances and condition of the 
country were so materially altered. It 
was impossible not to reflect that these 
boroughs were not originally used for 
the purposes to which they were now 
applied, namely, to produce a certain 
mixture of the aristocracy, and to give an 
opportunity for the interference of Peers in 
that House. Everybody knew, that these 
boroughs were orginally used by the great 
Barons for patriotic purposes, and that they 
frequently employed them for the purpose 
of arming themselves against the power of 
the Crown, in times when the grossest acts 
of outrage and tyranny were committed— 
when corruption and tyranny were defend- 
ed by force, and when crime and bloodshed 
found their refuge in a sanctuary. In 
short, they were at that period the strong 
holds of rising freedom in a nation of 
slaves—while they were now the strong 
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holds of expiring servitude in a land of 
freedom. He would beg; before he sat 
down, to call the attention of the House to 
the language which was addressed to the 
people by the opponents of this Bill, and 
by the moderate Reformers. They said— 
‘You are so powerful, that we dare not 
defy you; you are so powerful that we 
dare not trust you.” The people would 
answer—“ If you think proper to trust us, 
trust us; if you think proper to defy us, 
defy us; but it is impossible that you can 
keep us in the extraordinary state in which 
you would confine us.” He would say to 
the House, do not keep the people in sus- 
pense ; trust them by passing the Bill, or 
defy them by assenting to the proposition 
of the noble Lord. 

Lord Porchester trusted the House 
would permit him, before he proceeded to 
state his opinions respecting the question 
immediately before them, to make a few 
observations in reply to the remarks of the 
right hon. Member who had just addressed 
the House. That right hon. Gentleman 
began his speech by asking the hon. and 
learned member for St. Mawes, what right 
he had to drag the House again through 
the discussion of every paltry topic with 
which they had been engaged for so many 
preceding months; but he(Lord Porchester) 
begged leave to ask what those topics, 
paltry as they were termed by the right 
hon. Gentleman, consisted of ? They were 
connected with the great agricultural in- 
terests of the country, and with the staple 
pursuits of the kingdom. He (Lord Por- 
chester) should have believed, unless in- 
formed to the contrary by the right hon. 
Gentleman, that these topics were of great 
importance to the great body of the 
people; that they were connected and 
identified with the interests of the commu- 
nity. At all events they were of the 
utmost consequence to the landed inter- 
est, a body which deserved much more 
attention from Ministers than on any oc- 
casion hitherto they had thought fit to 
afford it. That interest would not feel 
very much gratified with the remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman ; for the appa- 
rent object of the Government, of which 
he formed a part was, to depress the agri- 
cultural community. The right hon. 
Gentleman had proceeded to ask, whether 
it was fair to charge the existing Govern- 
ment with the excitement which unfortu- 
nately prevailed throughout the kingdom ? 
He (Lord Porchester) ever felt himself 
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most unwilling to make any observations 
which might appear offensive to any mem- 
ber of the Administration ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman must excuse him if he 
said, that on that point he looked rather 
to the conduct, than to the professions of 
his -Majesty’s Ministers. They unques- 
tionably succeeded to office under difficult 
and embarrassing circumstances, but was 
their conduct on their accession to their 
situations as advisers to his Majesty, such 
as was calculated to appease the excite- 
ment which at the period was so strongly 
marked on the public mind? Was not 
their conduct more calculated to maintain 
and foster revolutionary excitement, than 
to appease and mollify the fever which 
raged in the blood of the people? They 
brought in, in the first place, a measure of 
Reform. It was deemed advisable to take 
the sense of the people on this measure. 
But how was that appeal made? Instead 
of referring the question of Reform to the 
deliberate judgment of Parliament, they 
appealed to the excited passions of the 
people. They bribed the people with 
offers of immense political power, and, in 
defiance of all proper feeling, openly and 
avowedly enlisted the King’s name in 
favour of their measure. Not only did 
they appeal to the natural fervour of the 
human heart, by statements of alleged 
wrongs and promised justice, but by an 
illegal and unconstitutional use of the 
King’s name, the influence of which on 
certain classes might well be conceived— 
they excited the most violent passions and 
most maddening sentiments in the breasts 
of the unthinking people. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, that it was the solemn 
duty of Government to take means for se- 
curing the content of the people. Un- 
questionably such was the case; but was 
it their duty to place themselves at the 
head of the extravagant opinions of the 
day, opinions which, if consented to, and 
acted upon, they then knew must involve 
the ruin of the settled institutions of the 
country. He maintained that it was the 
duty of Government to yield slowly to 
change, and to avoid, as muchas possible, 
the effects of precipitate innovation. If 
they were obliged to concede, they ought 
to enter slowly upon any change, in order 
that the people might be able to bear the 
new light, instead of being dazzled by its 
sudden appearance. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, he dreaded very much colli- 
sion between property and numbers, and 
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then told the House that the Reform Bill 
was to obviate the danger of such collision. 
But it appeared to him (Lord Porchester) 
that this Reform Bill would have quite a 
contrary effect; in fact, it would realize 
that which the right hon. Gentleman ap- 
prehended. If the House acceded to it 
they would place at variance the property 
and interest of the country on one hand, 
and the people on the other. The right 
hon. Gentleman had subsequently alluded 
to the Standing Order prohibiting the in- 
terference of Peers in elections of the 
Members of that House. He was aware 
that there was a Standing Order of that 
nature on the books of the House ; but he 
begged to ask if it was not a virtual in- 
fringement of another Standing Order to 
publish the debates which took place in 
that House? [cries of ‘Oh! oh!”’| He 
begged to be understood. He was far 
from favourable to the enforcing of such 
an order. He adverted to it with a view 
of showing that there was such a Standing 
Order; but no hon. Member was ever 
heard to raise his voice against that order, 
while night after night, day after day, and 
week after week, allusion was made to the 
order respecting the interference of Peers 
at elections. The right hon. Gentleman 
then said, that one of the reasons which 
made it incumbent on the House to pass 
this measure of Reform was, the connexion 
that ought to exist between that Assembly 
and the people. Why, if a popular cry 
for Reform was alone sufficient to justify 
a departure from the established institu- 
tions of the country, they ought, for the 
same reason, to have departed from them 
some twenty or thirty years ago. - He 
begged to ask that right hon. Gentleman, 
what was the language addressed to that 
House on the subject of Reform, when 
first that question was submitted to the 
consideration of the Legislature? was it 
not, “‘ Reform yourselves from within, or 
you shall be reformed, with a vengeance, 
from without?” This was the tone in 
which the Parliament of that time was ad- 
dressed; it was told that Reform or civil 
war was inevitable. But England had at 
that time a Government which would not 
brook the language that was held out to 
the House. Reform was not conceded, 
yet civil war was averted. He could direct 
the right hon. Gentleman’s attention to 
the still more alarming ‘state of public 
affairs which occurred in 1793—that 
awful period when France was conyulsed 
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with the most dreadful phrenzy, which ex- 
cited the revolutionary feelings of this 
country—when those formidable associa- 
tions that now existed were also establish- 
ed, and when they were, as now, support- 
ed by eminent persons in this realm. 
What was then the conduct of the illus- 
trious man who, in that extreme moment 
of national peril, swayed our destinies? 
Why, he pursued his even course, un- 
daunted by the tempest that raged around 
him; he responded to the feelings of the 
nation, but obeyed not the voice of the 
demagogue. That was the course pursued 
by that great and good man, who then 
stood at the head of affairs in this country 
—not forgotten, indeed, but lost to his 
country—lost, as far as his services were 
concerned, but whose memory would 
flourish in the affections and hearts of all 
to whom the liberty he preserved, the civil 
peace he secured, and the Crown he 
maintained—but maintained, perhaps, in 
vain—were dear. That great and good 
man, whose better policy preserved him 
from sharing in the delusion of the times, 
gave the people time to reflect and ponder 
on passing events ; he turned their thoughts 
to a nobler object ; he told them to take a 
pride, not in attacking, but in defending 
the institutions of their fathers. 

‘Curbed their wild zeal, restrained their fiery 

mood, 

And bade them look to what was wise and good.” 
He would now proceed to make a few ob- 
servations upon the merits of the Bill; and 
he must express his belief that the greatest 
peril to be apprehended from it was in- 
volved in the Representation of the large 
towns, the Members for which would be, 
not only formidable from their numbers, 
but still more formidable in a moral point 
of view. After passing the Bill, Ministers 
could no longer look upon the county 
Members as the influential body they had 
been considered till now. The Represent- 
atives,”or rather the delegates, of the great 
towns—animated by the same views— 
acting systematically together—supported 
by their numerous unions—speaking the 
extreme opinion of their constituents— 
watched by committees appointed to ex- 
amine into their conduct—exposed to the 
feelings, the interests, the prejudices of 
their constituents—would be the men to 
whom the Government would have to look 
up. These would be the iron men who 
would hereafter govern the Government, 
and direct the destinios of the empire, 
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When the present Representatives of the 
nation were on some future day struggling 
for life, fortune, and family—for their 
altars and their homes—and when they 
were confronted by that band of repub- 
lican opponents, they would then regret 
the change which they had sanctioned by 
a rash assent—they would then reflect that 
« An erring hand may scatter in an hour 
The mighty fabric of imperial power.” 
Ministers deceived themselves in antici- 
pating the effects of the Bill, and when 
they saw the ruin which would ensue, they 
would regret the madness of their mis- 
guided zeal. It appeared to him, that so 
far from adding strength to our councils, 
it would produce the most shallow and 
fluctuating policy that ever enfeebled the 
energies of apeople. Government, instead 
of being judged by its general policy, 
would be estimated by the course it fol- 
lowed on subordinate questions, and Mem- 
bers would be continually harassed by the 
demand of pledges at the hustings, and an 
inquisition into all the details of their par- 
liamentary conduct, on the ground of re- 
sponsibility. The honest pride of inde- 
pendent feeling would be despised. The 
ancient titles of Whig and Tory would be 
substituted by the agricultural and manu- 
facturing interests. Those two interests 
would meet in that House as on a field of 
battle ; disputes would almost amount to 
personal quarrels, and calm and disinter- 
ested deliberation would be forgotten 
amidst the squabbles for wealth and power. 
Now, an equal and impartial mingling of 
all the great interests of the state in that 
House, with the presence of many men of 
talents not connected with any one interest 
exclusively, gave a tone of calmness to dis- 
cussion which hereafter could not be hoped 
for. They were about to destroy the means 
by which men of talents found their way 
into that House, who founded there the 
beginning of their greatness, and after- 
terwards applied their well-earned wealth 
and reputation to support the institutions 
which had first raised them from humble 
obscurity. This Constitution, great and 
glorious as it was, splendid and renowned 
as it was in the history of the world, was 
now about to be madly, rashly, and un- 
sparingly destroyed, and with it that ex- 
traordinary union of the different interests 
of the kingdom to which he could trace 
the cause of the unexampled success of the 
Government of this country. His hon. 
friend, the member for the University of 
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ings ago, that Reform must be considered, 
not only per se, but with reference to those 
institutions which it might be likely to af- 
fect. But was it possible to believe that, 
after the passing of the Reform Bill, the 
Protestant Church of Ireland would main- 
tain its present situation—and was not the 
Sovereign bound by a solemn oath to pro- 
tect that Establishment ? If the Sove- 
reigns of this country persevered for so 
many years in refusing to accede to the 
great, and, as he thought, just measure of 
Catholic Emancipation, because, in their 
opinion, it seemed to militate against some 
principle, which, although not laid down, 
was involved in the Coronation Oath,would 
not their successors consider themselves 
bound in honour and faith to maintain that 
Oath, and refuse to accede to an arrange- 
ment which was clearly and indisputably 
opposed to the royal head? In what posi- 
tion, then, did they place their Sovereign, 
bound, as he was, by the most solemn 
pledges, to protect that Establishment, but 
unable, as he probably would be, to resist 
the pressure, which, through the medium 
of a Reformed House of Commons, would 
be effectually brought to bear against him. 
Certainly theese considerations ought to 
have some weight with the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland, who, if he misunder- 
stood him not, on a former occasion pledged 
himself never to lend his powerful aid to 
any measure that he might consider in- 
jurious to that much calumniated Church. 
He entreated the House to consider well 
what would probably be the immediate ef- 
fects of Parliamentary Reform in Ireland. 
They were now transferring political power 
from those who loved, to those who did not 
love the Constitution—from men anxious to 
preserve the legislative union with this coun- 
tryunbroken,to those who would rend it asun- 
der with remorseless hands. They were 
breaking downall powersofresistance,and all 
hopes of security—abandoning a people who 
would still adhere to them, who clung to 
them for safety and protection, whose at- 
tachments, whose prejudices, nay, whose 
very faults and excesses were all with 
them, and for them. Were they not, then, 
depriving themselves of their own re- 
sources, rendering themselves powerless, 
rejecting that without which the British 
bayonet would be as the wave upon 
the rock, which, dashing ‘against it, pro- 
duced clamour and confusion, but hurting 
not the solid mass against which its fury 
was directed? Was this wisdom? Was 
it not weakness, or, rather, was it not mad- 
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ness? There was a great, a noble peace- 
offering given to Ireland, in the shape of 
Catholic Emancipation, but the acts of his 
Majesty’s Ministers had rendered that 
peace-offering ineffective—they had re- 
kindled the ashes of a fire which would 
have been speedily extinguished, and, by 
doing so, they had founded one great cause 
of commotion in that unhappy country. 
As soon as Ireland presented a prospect of 
peace and quiet, they supplied it with an- 
other theme of tumult and discord, by the 
agitation of the question of Parliamentary 
Reform ; and, if to the increased influence 
of the democratic party in Ireland was to 
be added the Scotch Representation, mis- 
chievous, indeed, would be the results 
which would flow from the system it was 
proposed to introduce. When he looked 
to the history of Scotland, and found, that, 
so far back as the time of Charles Ist, the 
Scotch Parliament boldly stood forward 
and expressed their opinion — when he 
found that they boldly declared that the 
King had absolutely forfeited his Crown— 
when he saw this spirit lighting up everv 
page of Scottish history—when he looked 
to the conduct of the Peers of Scotland— 
when he took into consideration the high 
and noble spirit of its people—when he 
saw, that long before the period to which 
he had alluded, the liberty of the subject 
was recognised in Scotland to an extent 
which was then unknown in any other 
country, he was irresistibly led to draw the 
necessary inference, if any deduction could 
be drawn from these circumstances, that 
the anti-monarchical spirit, so far from di- 
minishing, would be increased to an alarm- 
ing extent. The prosperity of Scotland 
was not mainly owing, as the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite would haveled them to believe, 
to the operation of the influx of a popular 
constituency. He was far from saying that 
no change whatever should be made in the 
Scottish Representation ; but, he certainly 
did think, that the abolition of the old 
system, and the substitution of a popular 
constituency in that part of the kingdom 
would be attended with the very worst and 
most dangerous results. He would not 
detain the House five minutes longer ; but 
he was desirous of troubling it with a re- 
mark on a topic which had now become 
rather old—the French Revolution. The 
first French Revolution was preduced, in 
the first instance, by too much concession 
on the part of the Crown to the demands 
of the people. He need not remind the: 
House of the result—it never will be fore 
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gotten. But there was one part of the 
subject which bore a striking analogy to 
the present case, and had not yet been 
touched upon, and which could not fail to 
strike home to the feelings of every hon. 
Gentleman who heard him—he meant the 
effect of the concession, not of the Crown, 
not of the aristocracy, but of the Legisla- 
ture itself. The National Assembly of 
France, at that period, contained men as 
talented and virtuous, in both their public 
and private capacities, as any who sat in 
that House; and yet they, as a body, ad- 
vocated the policy of committing an act 
from which, as individuals, they would 
have recoiled with horror and disgust. On 
that memorable night, when, after the 
death of Robespierre, the indignant mem- 
bers of the Assembly required some na- 
tional atonement for the atrocities that had 
been committed — when they demanded 


that the most execrable minister that ever | 


existed should render an account of his 
crimes, what must have been their horror 
when the blood-stained monster—his hands 
reeking with the blood of the virtuous and 


the brave—produced the written sanction of | 


the very Assembly which had turned upon 
him for all hisatrociousand sanguinary acts? 
And yet that Assembly contained men as 
virtuous, as humane, and as honourable, as 
those he had now the honour of address- 
ing ; but, conceding in the first place, 
without sufficient cause, bound down after- 
wards by fear and terror — they were 
driven along their blood-stained path, the 
unresisting, though reluctant, agents of 
the power which they had themselves cre- 
ated. What must have been their feelings 
of shame and remorse—of self-upbraiding 
—for deeds of disgrace and horror, com- 
mitted too soon, and repented too late, 
when their guilty leader, their wicked com- 
panion, 
“ Perished by the justest doom 
That ever the destroyer yet destroyed ? ” 

Oh! might a British Legislature never 
look back upon the path they had trod 
with useless sorrow and unavailing re- 
morse! Might they never feel the pangs 
of conscience and self-upbraidings which 
the virtuous, but erring, members of the 
French Assembly endured, when they saw 
the blood flow from the noble andthe brave of 
the country, while they had the will, but, 
alas! not the power to save them! Be- 
fore he sat down, he would notice an ar- 
gument which had been so unsparingly 
and frequently urged on the other side of 
the House-enamely, that the borough- 
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mongers forced the country into the last 
war, and that war was, therefore, owing to 
the defective Constitution of that House. 
But was not the late French war the most 
important in which this country was ever 
engaged—in unison with the popular feel- 
ing, and was not the conduct of Mr. Fox 
hailed with joy and enthusiasm years after 
the commencement of hostilities? Was it 
considered as attributable to the defective 
Constitution of that House, when the Mi- 
nister, as he returned from the conclusion 
of the peace, was received with cheers, and 
every possible demonstration of public 
applause, when congratulatory addresses 
poured in upon him from every part of the 
kingdom, and when the cry of the nation 
was in favour of that Constitution which 
had produced such glorious results? Who 
was it that would have plunged this country 
into unnecessary, and, perhaps, intermina- 
ble hostilities with France some seven or 
eight years ago, not at a period when the 
exuberance of national valour and impa- 
tience might be forgiven in the excess of 
national prosperity—not at a time when 
our finances were unimpaired, and our 
Treasury was overflowing, but at a period 
when distress was throughout the land— 
when it paralyzed every interest, and de- 
pressed every branch of trade and com- 
merce? By whom was the propriety of 
embarking in hostilities advocated at that 
period? It was advocated, he had no 
doubt conscientiously, by men of talent, 
and by men of honour—not by the Go- 
vernment, however, but by stanch Re- 
formers. He was not alluding to his right 
hon. friend, the member for Hampshire, 
who brought the subject forward with so 
much ability—he did not actually recom- 
mend a war, certainly, but it was recom- 
mended, notwithstanding, by some of the 
most distinguished members of the Reform- 
ing Cabinet. When, therefore, the French 
war, and all the expenses attendant upon 
it, were charged to the state of the Repre- 
sentation, he hoped that hon. Members 
would remember, that the same state of 
Representation had sanctioned a war de- 
manded by the Reformers and by the pas- 
sions of the people. He would say no 
more than that he conscientiously opposed 
this Bill because he sincerely believed, that, 
if it were passed, it would seal the doom 
of the monarchy. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that he could 
assure the House, as well as the noble 
Lord who had just sat down, that the 
same disinterestedness which had prompted 
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the noble Lord to give vent to his opinions 
would mark the observations he should offer. 
He trusted that he might be allowed, how- 
ever feebly, to express his opinions on the 
subject now before the House—opinions 
not now taken up for the first time, not for 
the occasion, but opinions which he had 
long formed, and been able to form, from 
his education—an education which, thank 
God, was now open to every man in a fair 
condition of life who had been born on this 
happy soil. He must be excused for say- 
ing (and he did so with all due deference 
to the noble Lords and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, and to their characters and 
opinions), that nothing he had heard, dur- 
ing the whole of the long discussions on 
the question before the House, had shaken 
his conviction upon that question. He 
begged to repeat the words of a great Re- 
former, in the present as well as another 
way (he meant Mr. Wilberforce), who had 
said, in a speech upon this very question, 
‘«that hon. Members were so afraid of inno- 
vation, that they would not go into any new 
argument.” He repeated that the hon. 
Gentlemen had offered no new argument in 
opposition to the Ministers. They had 
tried to frighten the agricultural interests. 
They had tried to frighten the funded in- 
terests, the people, the King, Lords, and 
Commons; and doing all this, they had 
charged the Government with attempting 
to intimidate ; whereas the fact was, that 
not a single argument had been used by 
the opposite side of the House, but with a 
view to terrify the Government from that 
which they and the people of England 
thought, not only right, but actually indis- 
pensable. The effects of their attempts 
to terrify had happily been the reverse of 
what was expected. A reference to the 
Members elected by the counties would 
show that they did not respond to the 
patriotic feelings of the hon, and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. The agricultural in- 
terests, therefore, were not terrified by 
their efforts, for it would be found that no 
less than seventy-six Members for counties 
had been returned to vote for this very 
Bill. The opinion of the funded interests 
could not be made so palpable, but it was 
evident that they had not been alarmed 
(though he was not sure if the right hon. 
Gentleman, the ex-Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, was a fundholder, from the tenor 
of his observations) ; but if the right hon. 
Gentleman felt alarm himself, his panic 
had not been responded too, as was evident 
from the state of the funds and fundhold- 
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ers now, compared with their state at the 
period when the present Government came 
into power. He thought that when the Re- 
form Bill or cause of Reform as connected 
with the present Government became the 
question with the country, then it had been 
seen that the three per cents in England, 
in spite of the effurts made by right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, had not only stood 
the terrors of the Reform Bill, but the 
terrors of the opposition. The noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Porchester), the eldest son 
of a noble house, alluded to the agricultural 
interests. He begged to ask the noble 
Lord if the interest he had advocated sym- 
pathized with the noble Lord and his 
friends on this question. He would plainly 
tell the noble Lord they did not. It had 
been said, that one county (Dorsetshire) 
had manifested this feeling, and the noble 
Mover of the Amendment (Lord Mahon) 
had referred to it “ with pride and plea- 
sure,” as an exception to the other coun- 
ties of England and Wales. He (Sir John 
Hobhouse) did not regret the result of that 
election; it was a triumph gained, and 
he was proud it had fallen upon such a 
head as it had done, and he was perfectly 
willing to give the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site the advantage of that fact. It was 
in vain to say, that the county Represent- 
ation was a proof of hostility to the mea- 
sure, or that its support was gained’ by 
Ministers under feverish excitement. This 
last, of all others, was the strangest ar- 
gument that had been used, particularly 
coming from Gentlemen who, when the 
Catholicquestion came on, in the year 1829, 
called upon the Government to dissolve the 
Parliament for the special purpose of ap- 
plying to the people for their opinions upon 
the subject. ‘The hon. Baronet, the mem- 
ber for Oxford University, had used that 
language ; and had on that question re- 
peatedly said, that Parliament not being 
called upon to try whether or not Roman 
Catholics should be permitted to sit in that 
House, and be relieved of the disabilities 
under which they. laboured—that Parlia- 
ment not being called ad hoc, the people 
should be called on for their opinion, and 
when they had given their verdict, that 
then, and not till then, should the Govern- 
ment come forward with their measure. 
But the present Government had been 
charged with making use of the king’s 
name. That was not true: but supposing 
it were, did it deserve what was said of it ? 
Was it a novelty in the history of our Con- 
stitution ? Was it not justified by preced- 
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ents? He would not go far to seek them 
—not beyond the time of the Gentlemen 
who might be called the political fathers of 
the Gentlemen opposite. What did they 
think of the dissolution of 1784, which 
took place against the positive sense of the 
House of Commons? On March the 24th 
of that year Parliament was dissolved, be- 
cause Mr. Pitt had only a majority of forty- 
eight. The Crown made an appeal to the 
people, and, after the election, the Ministers 
had a majority on the first division of 282 to 
114. Only one person, Mr. Burke, attacked 
the dissolution ; and its defence was un- 
dertaken by Sir Archibald Macdonald, who 
said, that when the state of the House was 
such that two contending parties were 
nearly equal, that was exactly and precisely 
the case when the Royal prerogative should 
be called into exercise. But what hap- 
pened in 1807? In all the essential cir- 
cumstances of the case that was precisely 
like the last dissolution. The Parliament 
had been sitting but four months; the 
country was involved in foreign war, and 
Ireland was threatened with rebellion. The 
Ministers, on a division, had a majority 
of forty-six. At that dissolution, what 
said the King’s Commissioners >—‘ We are 
further commanded to state to you, that 
his Majesty is anxious to recur to the sense 
of his people, while the events which have 
recently taken place are yet fresh in their 
recollection. His Majesty feels that, in 
resorting to this measure, under the present 
circumstances, he at once demonstrates, in 
the most unequivocal manner, his own con- 
scientious persuasion of the rectitude of 
those motives upon which he has acted, 
and affords to his people the best oppor- 
tunity of testifying their determination to 
support him in every exercise of the pre- 
rogative of his Crown, which is conform- 
able to the sacred obligations under which 
they are held, and conducive to the wel- 
fare of his kingdom.”* After this, would 
any of the Gentlemen opposite—who, if 
they were anything, were the children of 
these their political fathers—would they 
say, that when the Ministers could not 
carry a great political principle, that they 
were to blame for exercising the King’s 
authority, and that they had put the pre- 
rogative of the Crown to a use to which it 
ought not to be applied? One of the Mi- 
nisters of that day, Mr. Perceval, the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was charged 
with writing an inflammatory address to 





* Hansard’s Parl, Debates, vol. ix, p. 552. 
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his constituents just as the noble Lord, the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
been charged with writing to his constitu- 
ents. And what was said by Mr. Perceval ? 
that distinguished individual, in reply to 
the charge, when the Parliament met, 
simply asked, “if the cry was false, how 
came it to run like wildfire through the 
country, and produce such an effect as no 
speech of his in Parliament, nor his address 
to his constituents at Northampton, nor 
any speech from the Throne had ever done ? 
It had produced the effect because, it was 
true.” That was Mr. Perceval’s answer 
to the charge of making use of the King’s 
name, and of exciting the people. At 
the conclusion of the report of the de- 
bate, which took place on this letter of Mr. 
Perceval, he found a note to which he beg- 
ged te call the attention of the House. It 
was as follows:—‘“ Mr. Croker spoke for 
some time with much animation, in answer 
to Lord Howick and Mr. Grattan, and con« 
cluded by supporting the Ministers in their 
dissolution of Parliament.” He referred 
to these extracts merely with a view to show 
that his Majesty’s Government had resorted 
to the best authorities before they adopted 
theline of conduct which had been spoken of, 
and they had at least a precedent if not a 
justification, for the course which they had 
pursued in what had been done in the 
olden times, even in, the memorable days 
of Charles Ist., with the details of which 
he would not trouble the House. He 
admitted he had been at first much shaken 
when he saw men of high talent and cha 
racter entertaining doubts upon this mea- 
sure; and if he thought there was any 
thing like innovation, or one-tenth part of 
the danger stated by some right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite as likely to ensue from 
this measure, he would give it up. He 
regretted with the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for St. Mawes—and he honoured him 
for the sentiment—that this question had 
not been discussed so as to meet the feel- 
ings of all parties. After the most mature 
consideration, if he thought the Bill would 
produce all the evils the hon. Members 
opposite ascribed to it, he would give it up 
to-morrow. Good God! could they con- 
template with cold hearts those threatened 
evils? If he thought they would arrive, 
he would say, retrace your steps. He re- 
gretted that it could not be based on prin- 
ciples which would promote au amicable 
settlement. Language could not express 
the vast importance which he ascribed to 
this subject ; it was a vital question, and he 
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regretted that all parties could not have 
come to an amicable adjustment of the 
greatest question, perhaps, which any deli- 
berative assembly had to discuss. But the 
state of the country would not permit it. 
He blamed nobody. It was the misfortune 
of England to be governed by parties. 


The Reform Bill was the act of one set of | 


Ministers, who had shortly before acceded 


to power, and it was discussed as a party | 


question. He said that the country felt 
that it had been discussed as a party 
question [“ No, no”}]. Well, then, that 
was his opinion. He did not make any 
charge he was only stating a fact. One 
party proposed the measure, and another 
resisted it. The Administration had 
scarcely- taken office when strange ques- 
tions were put to, and personal charges 
brought against, individuals composing it, 
showing that it was to be treated as a 
party. What, too, was the conduct of the 
opposition on the Budget? What hap- 
pened also on the question of the Timber 
Duties, when the Government was only 
endeavouring to carry into execution the 
recorded designs of the Gentlemen oppo- 
site? That ran through their whole con- 
duct ; he might refer to the sugar duties 
and the Russian-Dutch loan, concerning 
which a right hon. Gentleman asked an 
important question on the very night that 
the Reform Bill stood for a second reading. 
Could the Ministers, with such an opposi- 
tion, make concessions? It was not 
possible. It was said if the present ques- 
tion was not a party one, why not have 


met it half way, so that the country might | 


be satisfied ? Why, it was impossible that 
the Government could have done that with 
such an opposition. It was a mockery to 
think it. The Government would have 
been laughed at by their opponents, and 
become the joke of the lobby itself. They 
would have been laughed at by all thegreen 
and blue box-men even, and their conduct 
would have been described as childish, silly, 
and contemptible. He was surprised to hear 
some of the observations of the hon. and 
learned Member the other evening, and he 
could not imagine where he had been 
keeping his political sheep, or in what 
Arcadia he had been dwelling, when he 
talked of conciliation. What! conciliate 
an enemy, modify the Reform Bill with 
Gentlemen who were only trying to trip 
up the heels of the Administration! The 
Opposition had appealed to the passions 
and feclings of the House, and had called 


into action all the rules of tragedy and ! 
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poetry as laid down by Aristotle. The 
right hon. Baronet, the member for Tame 
worth, engaged in the no-pleasing task of 
keeping together his almost beaten party, 
and the right hon. Gentleman, the member 
for Harwich, who stated, he “ was armed 
too strong in honesty ” and so forth, ought 
to have come boldly forward with their 
opposition to the Bill. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman poured forth his profound 
soul, and gave his plan; and what did he 
say? “ You are for giving every thing, 
and I am for giving nothing.” And now 
the right hon. Gentleman must excuse him 
for imitating him a little in taking the 
argument of the hon. member for Calne, 
who had taunted them with having no 
plan to propose ; but now it appeared that 
he had a plan to propose. Well, was he 
entitled to say, to those who should throw 
ridicule on his plan, not merely “ ingrata 
patria,” but ‘* ingrati omnes,” since thus 
was treated his plan, which—hear it— 
was just this—not to alter the number 
of Members returned to Parliament. They 
were grateful for small matters, and he 
felt his share of the gratitude to be great. 
The question now before the House was, 
not by any means that which had been put 
by a noble Lord (Valletort) the other 
night, when he said, that he wished to see 
such an alteration in this Bill as would 
enable him to cross the House and support 
Ministers, which, too, if the Bill were 
altered as he wished, the noble Lord had 
magnanimously and gallantly said he 
would do even though he were alone. The 
question, in point of fact, is not what kind 
of Reform we are to have, but whether we 
are to have Reform, or the right hon. 
member for Tamworth in office, with his 
Reform—-that is, no Reform at all. Un- 
fortunately, politics and principles were so 
mixed up with individuals, that the ques- 
tion in general was, not what principles 
were to guide, but who was to be the Mi- 
nister of the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said, that it would be 
better to leave matters as they were than 
to expose the country to the danger which 
must result from perpetual changes of Ad- 
ministration. An instability of Govern- 
ment was always an evil. ‘he right hon. 
Baronet opposite had himself allowed that 
on a memorable occasion he had preferred 
taking a step not consonant to his wishes, 
rather than break up an Administration 
by withdrawing from it. But even if his 
Majesty’s present Government were thrown 
out of office, did any one suppose that it 
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was possible to form a Government in this 
country of which the leading principle 
should not be Reform. He was not aware 
of any middle course that could be taken ; 
and there must be either a Government 
on the old principles, under which it 
was said they had flourished so much ; or 
a Government on the principle of that 
the ministerial side of the House, founded 
above all on the basis of free Representa- 
tion. And now allow him to allude to 
the manner in which the Bill had been 
opposed, and he would take the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Robert Peel) as an exem- 
plification. The right hon. Gentleman 
had at one time complained of the raising 
the qualification of borough voters, and 
then concluded by deprecating pauper 
votes. Another time he had said, that the 
Government had not adopted any of his 
suggestions, while again in a short time he 
said, that they had all been taken. Then 
came the charge of revolution, which came 
strangely as an accusation from those who 
lauded the Revolution of 1688. That the 
Bill was a change there was no doubt ; but 
what state had ever reached greatness that 
had not frequently changed, or as Mac- 
chiavelli expressed it, which had not re- 
curred to first principles. It had been 
said, the other night, that not only would 
the House of Peers be destroyed, but that 
the Throne would be upset; this was 
urged as a menace not to be misunder- 
stood, as references were made to James 
2nd, with some hints given to the King 
now upon the Throne. But he (Sir John 
Hobhouse) would say, that this was a revo- 
lution better than that of 1688. We were 
not going to cashier a monarch, we were not 
going to change from James to William ; 
we had our own William; and the only 
change was that of Gatton and Old Sarum 
for Manchester and Birmingham. It was 
only that change long wished for in 
England—that of having a Parliament 
responsible to its constituency, instead of 
an irresponsible Parliament. The hon. and 
learned member for Boroughbridge had 
gone a little too far the other night with 
respect to the other House of Parliament, 
for we were to presume that they would 
act rightly. They had exercised a sound 
discretion before and, he trusted, that they 
would do so now. But there had been so 
much said of the House of Peers—it had 
been so constantly repeated that the Eng- 
lish Peers should avoid the fault into which 
the French peers had fallen—that he could 
not avoid saying a word or two upon that 
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topic. The right hon. Gentleman had talked 
to them of the fault committed by the no- 
blesse of France early in the revolution, 
and remarked that by their yielding too 
soon they lost every thing. When he (Sir 
John Hobhouse) heard this, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had not read 
history aright, and the fact was so. Un- 
happily for the French peers, they took the 
contrary line, and took their stand upon 
privileges which had grown obsolete. On 
this subject he would beg leave to read a 
passage from the work of a distinguished 
lady—Madam de Stael. When the illus- 
trious daughter of Necker composed her 
reflections on the principle events of the 
French Revolution, it was not at a moment 
when passions or prejudices were in a high 
state of excitement, nor was the work 
written in her early life, but when her 
judgment was matured, after the restoration 
of the House of Bourbon. The passage 
was this :— 


“ The minority of the noblesse—that is to say, 
more than sixty members of the most illus- 
trious birth, and partaking by their genius the 
intelligence of the age—were also of opinion 
that it was proper to deliberate by number, 
and not by order, on the future constitution 
of France; but the majority of their brethren, 
together with a portion of the clergy, although 
they showed themselves more moderate, re- 
fused, with an unheard-of obstinacy to adopt 
any mode of conciliation. They did, indeed, 
declare that they were ready to renounce their 
exemption from taxes, but nevertheless at the 
opening of their Session they chose to treat 
that which the whole nation considered as 
their right, as if it were merely a subject for 
negotiation. Time was lost in wretched quib- 
bling, in polite refusals, in new difficulties. 
When the éters etats raised their tone and dis- 
played their force, that force which consisted 
in the will of the nation, the court noédlesse 
all-accustomed as they were to bend to power, 
gave way ; but when the crisis appeared to be 
past, they re-assumed theirarrogance, and began 
again to talk of the éiers etat as if they lived 
in the time when the serfs solicited their fran- 
chises from the hands of their territorial lords. 
The smaller nobility of the provinces were 
even less tractable than the great Lords. The 
latter felt a security guaranteed by historic re- 
collections; but the former, with titles scarce 
known except to themselves, saw that they 
were on the eve of losing distinctions which 
now imposed on no one. To hear them talk 
of their rank, one would have supposed that 
their patents dated from the creation of the 
world ; whereas all the world knew that they 
were of very recent origin. They considered 
their privileges, useless as they were to all but 
themselves, in the same light as property, on 
which the security of all is necessarily founded. 
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Privileges are sacred only when they contri- 
bute to the public good ; in order to preserve 
them, it is indispensable that we should have 
recourse to reasoning, and they cannot be 
really stable except when consecrated by pub- 
lic utility. But the majority of the noblesse 
contented themselves with these words, ‘ It 
was so formerly.’ It was in vain that they 
were told that former circumstances had 


brought about the events of former days, and | 
that present circumstances had produced those | 


of their own times. Nothing could convince 
them; they laboured under a certain aristo- 
cratical fatuity, inconceiveable except in France 
—a mixture of frivolous manners with pedan- 
tic opinions and all combined with the most 
complete disdain for superior intelligence and 
for genius, except indeed when that genius 
chose to stultify itself, that is to say, employed 
itself in the attempt to force back the march of 
human reason.” 


This passage showed, not that the con- 
cessions of the French peers had been too 
early, but that they had been too long 
delayed—delayed until ruin was the con- 
sequence. There were three more lines 
from the same work, which he requested 
permission also to read :— 

“The majority of the noblesse finding itself, 
in 1789, abandoned by intelligence and talent, 
indiscreetly proclaimed the necessity of em- 
ploying force against the popular party. We 
shall see if there was any such force then in 
existence: at all events we may say, before- 
hand, that if it did not exist it was very im- 
prudent to threaten it.” 


So much for the French Revolution, which 


the friends of freedom had more cause to 
deplore than their opponents, who always 


held it up as a ready example to scare the | 
lovers of liberty from an attempt to attain | 
This, he hoped, would be a lesson to | 


it. 
some of the illustrious persons in the other 
House of Parliament, and sincerely given, 
not to terrify, but to set them right with 
respect to the misrepresentation which was 
so industriously circulated. He or his 
friends did not use such terms as those of 


the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Croker)— | 
namely, calling the people of England a | 


populace, saying that they were like wild 


beasts, insatiable, and would run headlong | 


until there was a general war. These 
terms had been used by that Gentleman, 
and particularly that of “ deluging with 
blood” seemed a favourite. Such phrases 
as these might do for an article in a Review, 
or might have answered in a packed Par- 
liament, but they would never do in that 
House again ; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man belied his genius, and degraded his 
talent, when he used such an argument to 
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| terrify men who, if they were degraded 
| enough to be wrought upon by such means, 
were unworthy of his care or attempts to 
preserve them. Then the opponents of the 
Bill talked of the Press, but had they no 
| Press of their own? Was this not black 
ingratitude to the Morning Post; and 
could not the right hon. Gentleman recog- 
nise a friendly hand in the daily eulogiums 
that were lavished on him. They not 
only had a Press, but it would be odd if 
they had not when it was their boast that 
all the learned men of England were 
against this Bill. Still they would talk 
of the venomous Press in favour of Reform ; 
but he held in his hand what came from 
the opposite party, and he could scarcely 
believe it when he read it. It was an ex- 
tract from a publication which enjoyed 
great reputation in the north, and appeared 
monthly ; the prophecy in August last, to 
be fulfilled in two months, was this:— 
‘* By that time there will be no peers in 
France ; we shall have war by land and 
sea. There will be a dust at Manchester, 
which will be laid in blood, and the new 
Parliament will meet in peace and jollity.” 
Then the prophecy went on—“ I trust the 
Duke of Wellington has a campaign or two 
in him still. Sir Henry Hardinge, if 
things go well, will be a Secretary of State, 
and he may come down and raise his 
standard in Yorkshire.” That was the 
prophecy. What was to be thought of 
| such writing as this?) And what was to 
be thought of those who maintained that 
all the intemperate writing was on the 
side of his Majesty’s Government ? Surely 
those who spoke thus cavalierly of laying 
dust in blood, and raising the standard in 
| Yorkshire, had no reason for blaming that 
! portion of the Press which advocated Re- 
form: For himself he contemplated no 
| such evils as those which some hon. Mem- 
_ bers seemed to anticipate. His belief was, 
that everything would go on well. He 
did not contemplate a revolution like that 
of 1688, he did not look for any ‘< restor- 
ation.” He had no doubt that those who 
had hitherto opposed Reform would see 
the necessity of yielding; and that they 
| would recollect the opinion of one of the 
greatest men that ever lived, expressed at 
a time of great peril, which ended in his 
ruin, and that of his country. He alluded 
to a passage in one of Cicero’s letters to 
Lentulus, stating the reasons which ren- 
dered it expedient to yield to inevitable 
power ; and he remembered that when he 
heard of the conversion of the right hon. 
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Baronet opposite to the cause of Catholic 
Emancipation, it occurred to him that that 
right hon. Baronet had been influenced by 
the passage in question :— 

« Nam neque 
pugnandum arbitrarer contra tantas opes ; 
neque delendum, etiam si id fieri posset, 
summorum civium principatum: neque 
permanendum in una sententia, conversis 
rebus, ac bonorum voluntatibus immutatis: 
sed temporibus assentiendum. Numquam 
enim prestantibus in republica gubernanda 
viris laudata est in una sententia perpetua 
permansio: sed ut navigando tempestati 
obsequi artis est, etiamsi portum tenere 
non queas: ciim vero id possis mutata 
velificatione assequi, stultum est eum 
tenere cum periculo cursum, quem ceperis, 
potiis quam, eo commutato,. quod velis, 
tandem prevenire; sic, chm omnibus nobis 
in administranda republica propositum esse 
debeat id, quod a me sepissmé dictum est, 
cum dignitate otium: non idem semper 
dicere, sed idem semper spectare debemus.” 

Mr. Croker said, that after the most 
irregular illusion which had been made to 
him, he trusted he might be heard for a 
few moments. The right hon. Baronet 
imputed to him violent language in speak- 
ing of the people of England. He wished 
the right hon. Baronet had noticed it at 
the time at which it was uttered. ‘The 
right hon. Baronet said, he had called the 
people of England ‘ insatiable wild beasts.’ 
It was the populace, not the people, of 
whom he was speaking at the time ; and 
what he said was in reference to the 
abstract principle of innovation, which he 
said would be insatiable if once allowed to 
taste its food until wild beast like, it had 
destroyed all that came within its reach, 
when it might fall down, not so much be- 
cause it was glutted, as because it could 
find nothing more to devour. The right 


hon. Baronet had also alluded [“ cries of 


spoke” here compelled the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to stop ]. 

Sir Robert Peel said, in the very mul- 
tifarious speech of the right lion. Baronet 
—a speech which some persons seemed to 
think amusing, there was one topic wholly 
omitted, and that topic the Bill of Reform. 
As it was his wish, however, to address 
himself solely to that topic, involving, as 
it unquestionably did, the most important 
matter that had been ever agitated in Par- 
liament, he should not waste the time of 
the House by the slightest notice of 
far the greater part of the speech of 
the right honourable Gentleman, which 
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had not the slightest connection with the 
subject. This was the first speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman since his acceptance 
of office, and was it to be expected that, on 
a subject of such vital interest, he should 
have thought merely of defending the con- 
duct of his new colleagues on matters en- 
tirely extraneous to Reform? Was that the 
only opportunity he could find of setting 
forth his own merit as the champion of the 
Administration? Was that a time to dig 
from its grave the unfortunate Budget of 
1831? The right hon. Gentleman charged 
the opposers of the Reform Bill with having 
entered into a party combination to strangle 
in its cradle that unfortunate and ricketty 
offspring of the Government. Combination, 
indeed! why, there wasnonecessity for them 
to lift a hand or say a word against it. It 
was quite enough for them to stand quietly 
by, and leave the Budget to be smothered 
by the Reformers. The misshapen off- 
spring of financial love fell beneath the 
blows of the Reformers, Who extinguished 
the threatened tax on funded property ? 
Why, the hon. Member (Mr. John Smith), 
he, who, on the night when the Reform Bill 
was brought in, said, he lost his breath 
with delight and admiration of the mea- 
sure, retained sufficient to puff out the 
life of that wretched abortion. The 
proposed taxes on landed property and 
on steam vessels vanished, not through 
the exertions of the opponents of Re- 
form, but because the friends of that mea- 
sure denounced such taxes as mischievous 
and absurd. So much forthe misrepresented 
facts of the right hon. Baronet. Now, to 
say one word of his doctrine: Was Re- 
form, then, already come to this, that the 
Members of that House were not at liberty 
to examiae the conduct of Government ? 
Must they be altogether silent upon the 
Budget? must they take no notice of the pub- 
lic expenditure? must they hold their peace 
upon all the subjects, however important, 
the Government might think fit to intro- 
duce; beczuse Government must not be 
disturbed in its great labour of hatching 
Reform? The right hon. Baronet referred, 
with particular emphasis, to a question put 
on the subject of the Russian-Dutch loan 
on the night the Reform Bill stood for a se- 
cond reading. And why not on that night? 
Were such inquiries distasteful to Reform- 
ers, and incompatible with their Reforms? 
But he would pass to other and more 
important matter than the speech of the 
right hon. Baronet. There was, indeed, 
something in the personal appeal made to 
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himself by the right hon. Gentleman which 
might, even upon an occasion like the 
present, tig ie in intruding for some 
time upon the House, in answer to such an 
appeal, but, as that was the last oppor- 
tunity he should have of stating his sen- 
timents on the Bill; he would proceed, 
without further observation on the speech 
they had last heard, to the proper subject 
of debate—that tremendously important 
change, on which the future prosperity 
and grandeur of this mighty empire would 
depend. After the loug lapse of time 
that it had been in progress through the 
House—after giving to it all the consider- 
ation itsimportance required—after the vari- 
ous alterations made in it, he should have 
felt happy if it was in his power now to say, 
that he saw in it less that was objectionable 
than when it was first proposed. He must, 
however, declare, that the reverse was the 
case. The time expended on it, however 
long, had cured none of the evils of the 
original measure. The more he consi- 
dered that measure, the more he re- 
flected on the consequences to which 
it would lead — consequences embracing 
every thing most valuable in the institu- 
tions and frame of society — the more 
he felt anxiety and apprehension, the 
more his objections were confirmed and 
strengthened. In whatever view he re- 
garded it—whether with reference to its 
origin, to the period at which it was brought 
forward, to the example on which it was 
founded, to the means by which it was at- 
tempted to be carried, or to the conse- 
quences which might be expected from its 
adoption—he was filled with astonishment, 
mortification, and dismay. But vague 
and general condemnation of the mea- 
sure was not his object. He had no 
other wish than calmly to review the 
main arguments on which an_ experi- 
ment —admitted by its authors to be a 
most perilous one—had been justified. 
The leading grounds on which the Bill 
rested for its defence were two. First, 
that it was fraught with great practical 
benefit, since it remedied actual defects 
in the Constitution long complained of by 
the people, by giving them a more full 
and free Representation, by putting an 
end to small boroughs, conferring the 
elective franchise on large towns now unre- 
presented, and providing a guarantee for 
future good government. The second 
ground for it was, that there was so gene- 
ral a demand for Reform that no discretion 
was left to the Legislature, that, whether 
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good or bad per se, that or some equally effi- 
cient measure must be acopted to con- 
ciliate the people, and to enable any Ad- 
ministration to carry on the Government 
ofthe country. For anything in the shape 
of real substantial argument in support of 
either of these grounds he must again 
refer to the speech of the member for 
Calne. That hon. and learned Gentleman 
supported the measure upon the ground 
that it would improve the present system of 
Representation, by giving the people more 
influence in the election of their Repre- 
sentatives ; and more control over the ac~ 
tion of the Executive Government; and he 
inferred, as a necessary consequence of this 
increased influence and control on the part 
of the people, an increase of the. general 
happiness. If that inference were a just 
one, there was an end of the question ; 
but the whole point at issue was, on 
the justness of that inference, on the 
question — whether the great ends for 
which Government was constituted would 
be promoted, in this country, by a vast in- 
crease of democratic power. ‘The learned 
Gentleman exhorted us to make the experi- 
ment of a great change in the Represent- 
ative system, on the express ground that 
the present system has proved a failure. 
He totally denied the assertion of Mr. 
Canning—which was the foundation of his 
argument against Reform, namely, “That 
the system has worked well.” The learn- 
ed Gentleman admitted, that, if it had 
worked well—well for the country at large 
—the reasons for extensive change were 
materially weakened. As a proof that it 
had not worked well, he desired them to sur- 
vey the whole structure of society, and to 
deny, if they could, that there was great pri- 
vation, great suffering, great distress. They 
could not deny it, but they asserted, at the 
same time, that that suffering and that dis- 
tress were not justly attributable to defects 
in the form or constitution of the governing 
power. How could society be formed, how 
could it exist, without vast and striking 
inequalities in human condition—without 
the extremes of worldly prosperity, and 
worldly privation? They had the * hum- 
ble shed” and the “contiguous palace,” 
that sheltered rather than shamed it, And 
it was not enough to allege, or to prove, 
such inequalities, or the existence of much 
real and undeniable evil, much unmerited 
and incurable suffering ; —was that evil 
caused by defects in the Representation, and 
would it be removed by the removal of the 
supposed defects? This was the question. 
2B2 
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The learned Gentleman was obliged to ad- 
mit, that, in many most important par- 
ticulars—in its influence on the administra- 
tion of justice—on the formation of na- 
tional character—the system had worked 
well. But, then he maintained, that all 
that was good in the constitution of so- 
ciety was attributable to popular control 
on the action of Government; that all that 
was evil was attributable to the absence or 
diminution of that control. Therefore, 
said the hon. Gentleman, “increase the 
control, and you will increase the goo, 
and abate the evil.” But surely that 
reasoning took for granted much that 
could not hastily be admitted. Was it so 
clear that to democratic influence we owed 
all that was estimable in social life? Did 
it follow, that, admitting that the exist- 
ence of that influence was essential to the 
maintenance of the blessings we enjoyed, 
that the increase of that influence must 
necessarily make a corresponding increase 
of the good which flowed from it? Might 
not all depend, in politics as well as phy- 
sics, on the due admixture and proper pro- 
portions of contending elements? Sup- 
pose the learned Gentleman were to argue 
thus :—“I find the air we breathe a com- 


pound of certain qualities—one pure, the 
other noxious—one essential to combus- 
tion, to respiration, to the maintenance of 


vegetable and animal life. To the one I 
attribute all the enjoyment of life, and to 
the other, all that is destructive of it ; let 
us separate the evil principle from the 
good one, and let us in future breathe no- 
thing but oxygen.”” His argument in that 
case would be just as rational as his ar- 
gument in the present case—that we have 
nothing to do but increase the democratic 
power, in order to ensure good govern- 
ment and public happiness. ‘The great in- 
equalities in the condition of mankind 
might be, in one point of view, an evil. 
There was—who could deny it—super- 
fluous affluence co-existent with acute and 
undeserved suffering. But could they era- 
dicate the evil, if it be one, without evils 
ten times greater—without destroying the 
security of property—the incentive to in- 
dustry and virtuous exertion—without un- 
dermining the foundations of society ? 
Nay, was there not reason to doubt whe- 
ther one of the consequences of improyed 
civilization, by stimulating ingenuity, by 
protecting property, was not to create and 
increase those inequalities in worldly 
prosperity—those contrasts of extravagant 
wealth and deplorable penury, which were 
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alleged as the proofs of defective govern- 
ment? It was useless, and worse than use- 
less, to excite the hope that any Reform, 
or any powers of legislation, could remedy 
much of the evil which they knew and 
admitted to exist. What had been the 
course which, in this Session, the authors 
of the measure of Reform had themselves 
pursued, with respect to cases of notorious 
and grievous suffering? In the course of 
the last fortnight petitions had been pre- 
sented from the silk trade and the glove 
trade, complaining of such distress that 
thousands, who had been brought up to 
those trades, were unable to earn their 
livelihood ? The facts were admitted ; and 
what course did the Government take ? 
Did they encourage any hope of relief from 
legislation? No. Their language was, “ In 
the complicated state of society, improve- 
ments in machinery, vicissitudes of fashion, 
and other causes, must affect your position. 
It is impossible to improve your situation 
by parliamentary interference—nay, we 
will not even inquire into the causes of 
your distress, for the inquiry itself would 
only raise expectations which must be 
disappointed.” And such language might 
be wise. But if wise on that point, it was 
wise also with reference to the Constitu- 
tion. It proved that severe privations 
might be suffered, without an impeach- 
ment of that Constitution. That lan- 
guage, as he before observed, might be 
wise, but what was it that had enabled 
the Government to hold it? What was it 
that had enabled the Government, at dif- 
ferent periods, to act independently of petty 
local interests and popular prejudices, and 
to follow that course only which they 
thought for the benefit of the people at 
large—what but the borough Representa- 
tion? What was it but that which had 
enabled Mr. Canning to pursue such a 
course ? He had given up the Represent- 
ation of Liverpool, because he found that 
the protection of local interests might 
embarrass his action as a Minister of 
the Crown. He had taken refuge in 
a small borough, where he had no such 
interests to consult, and, by that means, 
was enabled to devote all the ener- 
gies of his mind to a general and compre- 
hensive view of the various and compli- 
cated concerns of the whole country. The 
present Ministers had been able to adopt a 
similar course with respect to many minor 
questions, in consequence of the excite- 
ment which existed about the Reform Bill. 
They had been made, in a manner, inde- 
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pendent of their own supporters—inde- 
pendent of popular clamour on commercial 
subjects, by the overwhelming interest at- 
tached to one particular question. They 
had been able to say to their followers, 
“‘do not thwart us on this point, for, 
if you do, the success of the Reform 
Bill may be endangered.” But would they 
always be able to dothat ? Certainly not. 
The time would come when they could no 
longer avail themselves of the powerful 
lever of Reform—when they could not direct, 
but must submit, to popular impulse. 
When that time came, he doubted whether 
they would have the same power of apply- 
ing general principles, and disregard- 
ing temporary clamour, whether they 
would then be able to refuse Commit- 
tees, which would be required on every 
depression of trade, and at every moment 
of partial distress, deranging the course of 
commerce, and unsettling the credit and the 
business of the country. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, that if a Reform 
had some years since taken place in the 
House, we should have had, first, an im- 
proved system of legislation, both as regard- 
ed commerce and jurisprudence; and, next, 
an effectual discouragement of war. Such 
wars, he said, too, as were necessarily entered 
into would not have been so feebly conduct- 
ed ; and, in time, we should have been free 
both from the rancorous hostilities of domes- 
tic party spirit, and from the fear of foreign 
invasion. ‘The country would have en- 
joyed internal repose, and the blessings of 
general peace. It was very easy to say 
these things, but extremely difficult to 
prove them. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had assigned no reason for entertain- 
ing that opinion ; but he would assign 
some reasons for an opposite conclusion. 
With respect to the subject of war, which 
had been already so admirably treated by 
his noble friend (Lord Mahon), he knew 
no fact the hon. and learned Gentleman 
could adduce to prove that if, at any given 
ys of the history of this country, there 

ad been such a Reform of this House as 
was now proposed, there would have been 
that discouragementto undertake war which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman contended 
for. The hon. and learned Gentleman ad- 
mitted that wars had been occasionally po- 
pular ip recent times; but, then, said the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, ‘‘ however 
popular such wars might have been in the 
beginning, I think, if we had had a Reform- 
ed Parliament,.those wars would have been 
put an end to much sooner than they ac- 
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| tually lad been.” But whena war was once 
| begun, it was not always in our power to 
choose the moment when it should terminate. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman admitted, 
that republics and popular governments ge- 
nerally were inclined to war, he admitted 
every thing. There was an end of his 
prophecy of perpetual peace. The hasty 
inconsiderate demand for peace might be 
just as dangerous as the clamour for 
war. Now, with respect to our juris- 
prudence, what evidence was there that 
any Reform in Parliament would make 
that House more disposed to improve 
our jurisprudence than it was as at present 
constituted ? The hon. and _ learned 
Gentleman said, that that House had 
evinced a disposition to oppose legal Re- 
form. But by what portion of the 
House was that disposition manifested ? 
What was the fate of a Bill brought 
in that Session by a staunch supporter 
of the Reform Bill? The Tories appoint- 
ed a Committee to inquire into the law 
of real property, and all the Members 
of that Committee concurred in opinion, 
that one of the greatest improvements that 
could be made in that branch of jurispru- 
dence was, the adoption of a General Re- 
gistry Bill. The necessity of it was felt 
so strongly, that an hon. and learned 
Member of that House introduced a Bill 
for that purpose, and he professed himself 
unable to conceive how people could be so 
obtuse as not to see the absolute necessity 
of such a measure. The registries in York- 
shire and in Middlesex were held up as 
conclusive proofs that the landed interest 
would be considerably benefitted by the 
universal adoption of a General Registry. 
But, although Reformers were predomi- 
nant in that House, so far from showing a 
disposition to act in accordance with the 
view taken by their brother Reformer, 
they totally abandoned him and his Re- 
forms. He came down to the House and 
complained that there had started up 
a host of Attornies, actuated, no doubt, 
by the purest principles, who had _ so 
operated on the Reform Members, and had 
roduced such opposition to the Registry 
Bill, that the learned author of the measure 
was obliged to take refuge in a Commit- 
tee, and had not the least prospect of 
contending successfully against the par- 
tialities, prejudices, and obtuseness, not of 
the boroughmongers, but of the Reformers 
—of those who were returned by popular 
elections, and were compelled to yield to 
popular clamour, The most strenuous 
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supporters of the Reform Bill, among whom 
was the noble member for Yorkshire, con- 
curred in treating that measure of legal 
Reform as they treated the Budget: and 
nothing had been done to meet the exigen- 
cies of the times, or the just demands of 
the rational part of the people. Now, if 
that was the fate of legal Reform in the 
House as at present constituted, if the 
Attornies could raise such a storm with 
their present means, just conceive that 
House to be chosen by the newly-created 
constituency of 10/. householders, and then 
say, whether there would be the slight- 
est chance that the Registry Bill should 
pass? If that measure could be de- 
feated now, what probability was there 
that a Parliament, chosen by that class 
who constituted the chief opponents of 
the measure at present, would allow it to 
become a law? But the hon. and learned 
Gentleman said, that, if we had had a 
Reform Bill some thirty or forty years 
ago, all the evils of which we now com- 
plained would have been corrected. To 
that observation one very manifest an- 
swer offered itself. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman assumes, that, if a Reform 
in Parliament had taken place at the 
period he mentions, the Reformers of that 
day would have seen with our eyes, and 
have estimated every thing by the same 
standard which was now adopted. But, was 
it not obvious that, if the Constitution of 
this country had been new modelled forty 
yearssince, reference must be had, in judging 
of the practical effects, to the then state of 
intelligence among the people—to the then 
state of their feelings, prejudices, and 
opinions ? Let it not be supposed that there 
would at that period have been raised in a 
Reformed Parliament the present loud de- 
mand for economy; or, that a clamour 
ugainst war, or an imperative call for Re- 
jurm in our civil and criminal jurispru- 
ence, or in the management of the pro- 
verty of the Church, would then have 
been heard, because we now heard it. 
Suppose, for instance, that, in 1784, 
there had been a Reformed Parliament, 
would such a Parliament, returned upon 
the principles of the present Bill, have 
been disposed to take enlightened views 
on commercial subjects ? Certainly not. 
In 1785, Mr. Pitt brought forward his 
commercial propositions with respect to 
Ireland. Mr. Pitt said, that he pro- 


osed the measure with the view of en- 
arging the intercourse between this coun- 
try and Ireland. He expressed his wish 
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to have the system of bounties, drawbacks, 
and every onerous duty, done away with ; 
it being his opinion that the prosperity of 
Ireland and that of England were the 
same, and that the best interests of both 
countries would be consulted by extending 
their commercial intercourse. These were 
the opinions of Mr. Pitt: but they were 
not the opinions of Mr. Fox, who might be 
considered as a fair index of the popular 
opinion of that day. Did the hon. and 
learned Member believe, that the 10/. house- 
holders of that time would have returned a 
man more enlightened than Mr. Fox? And 
what were theenlarged viewsof that eminent 
statesman on the subject of Trade? He 
said—* There is no one benefit which Ire- 
land can derive from an extended inter- 
course with this country which will not 
lead to an insidious competition on the 
part of Ireland. It is this which will stir 
up jealousy between the two countries, and 
make Englishmen and Irishmen look at 
each other with cold hearts and suspicious 
eyes.” At the time those sentiments were 
put forth they were in conformity with 
popular opinion. That opinion concurred 
with Mr. Fox, that commercial benefits were 
not reciprocal, and that every advantage 
which Ireland would reap from the Resolu- 
tions would be to our detriment. It would 
be absurd to measure the intelligence of a 
Reformed Parliament of that day by the 
doctrines held at present, or by the advance 
which science had since made. In 1786, 
Mr. Pitt negociated a commercial treaty 
with France; in defence of that Treaty 
in 1787, he laid down these principles :— 
‘France was, by the peculiar dispensation 
of Providence, gifted, perhaps more than 
any country upon earth, with what made 
life desirable in point of soil, climate, and 
natural productions. It had the most fer- 
tile vineyards, and the richest harvests ; 
the greatest luxuries of man were produced 
in it with little cost, and with moderate 
labour. Britain was not thus blest by na- 
ture; but, on the contrary, it possessed, 
through the happy freedom of its Consti- 
tution, and the equal security of its laws, 
an energy in its enterprise, and a stability 
in its exertions, which had gradually raised 
it to a state of commercial grandeur ; and, 
not being so bountifully gifted by Heaven, 
it had recourse to labour and art, by which 
it had acquired the ability of supplying its 
neighbour with all the necessary embellish- 
ments of life in exchange for her natural 
luxuries. Thus standing with regard to 
each. other, a friendly connexion secmed te 
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be pointed out between them, instead of 
the state of unalterable enmity which was 
falsely said to be their true political feeling 
towards one another.” * But, what said 
Mr. Fox ?—* France has always been the 
natural foe of this country: she has con- 
sented to this commercial treaty for an in- 
sidious purpose. In the reign of Charles 
2nd, and of Louis 14th, an unnatural alliance 
wasattempted between thetwocountries,but 
I deprecate all alliance for the future. Trade 
is a miserable consideration ; and I attri- 
bute this treaty to those dirty commercial 
considerations which entirely shut out all 
higher motives of policy. England must 
have nothing to do with France.” Now, he 
asked, if, in the vear 1786, there had been 
a Reformed Parliament—the express image 
of the people—of the 10/. voters to be 
now created—would Mr. Pitt have suc- 
ceeded against Mr. Fox? Which of the 
two would have maintained the popular 
opinion of that day? Could there be a 
doubt, that, although we now readily ac- 
knowledge the superior wisdom and intel- 
ligence of Mr. Pitt, as to the principles of 
commercial intercourse, that a House of 
Commons returned by popular choice, in 
1787, would have adopted the sentiments 
Mr. Fox? Therefore, he said, the learned 
Gentleman had no right, whatever, to as- 
sume that Reform, applied forty years 
since, would have insured that enlarged 
and enlightened legislation of which he 
spoke. A part of the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir John Hobhouse) ap- 
peared to be founded on the impression that, 
even at that late period of the discussion, 
he (Sir Robert Peel) intended to propose 
some measure of Reform. With respect 
to that matter, to which, indeed, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman first alluded, he 
begged to assure both him and the right 
hon. Baronet, that he never meant in the 
slightest degree to question their right to 
examine and comment upon his public 
conduct. He admitted that right in its 
fullest extent. But those Gentlemen would, 
of course, concede to him the correspond- 
ing right of correcting their errors. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman especially al- 
luded to the line of conduct he had pur- 
sued on the Catholic question; and he 
did him an injustice, for which he could 
not account. He had hoped that all 
unkindly feelings on that topic were at 
an end ; and certainly he wished not to 
revive them. He was ready to acknow- 
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ledge that he always listened, not only 
with great attention, but with great ad- 
miration, to that flow of chaste and pure 
language, which, however rapid, seemed 
scarcely able to sustain the rich freight 
of thought and fancy which it bore along. 
Not denying the right of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to attack his political 
conduct, not objecting to the tone of his 
observations ; at the same time, he should 
have expected, if he was to be attacked for 
his conduct on Reform, that the learned 
Gentleman would have been the last man 
from whom that attack would come. If he 
was tofall from that particular shaft, hecould 
never have believed that it would have been 
drawn from the quiver of the learned 
Gentleman. On the Catholic question the 
charge against him was, that he had ap- 
propriated the honour due to others ; that 
he had stood aside, had seen others sow 
the seed, had watched the approach of the 
harvest, and then had stept in, and reaped 
the fruits of their toil, and the honourable 
reward which was justly due to their la- 
bours. But what was now the charge? 
That he had done the same thing on Re- 
form? Just the reverse. The charge 
now was, that he had not brought in a 
Reform Bill; that he had not made some 
servile copy of the measure of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite; and, because he had 
not done that, he was as open to ac- 
cusation and censure as before. The 
learned Gentleman reminded him of the 
attack made upon the physicians who at- 
tended Mr. Fox. Mr. Trotter, the private 
Secretary of that Statesman, in a public let- 
ter, declared that the physicians ought to 
have been brought to justice for having 
administered foxglove to their patient for 
his particular disease. The physicians 
declared that they had not administered 
it: Mr. Trotter immediately turned round 
upon them, and exclaimed—* Why have 
you not? You ought to be condemned 
for not having administered it. It might 
have been the only remedy for his dis 
order.” The charges of the learned Gen- 
tleman against himself were as contradic- 
tory as those of Mr. Trotter. When he 
brought in a Bill to accomplish the objects 
which others had so long advocated, the 
learned Gentleman accused him of seek- 
ing to deck himself with their plumes, 
and to assume a merit which was not his 
due. When he did not bring in a Bill 
for Reform, the same learned Gentleman 
was equally indignant, and demanded from 
him a Reform Bill, with just the same ve 
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hemence with which he condemned him 
for having brought in the Catholic Relief 
Bill. He had no Reform Bill to bring for- 
ward. He did. not believe that the Reform 
contemplated would be an improvement of 
the Constitution. He did not believe that it 
would remedy the defects of which Minis- 
ters complained, but he feared that it 
would expose the country to great hazard, 
and he was not prepared to bear the 
responsibility of bringing it forward. He 
had retired from office rather than under- 
take that task, and, if he differed from the 
public voice, surely he had a right to main- 
tain his own opinion, being prepared to sub- 
mit to all the consequences of adhering to 
it. The learned Gentleman asked, how could 
a man venture to act in opposition to the 
vast majority of the people of England? 
Did, then, the learned Gentleman mean to 
declare himself an enemy to private judg- 
ment? Was not a man at liberty to en- 
tertain and act upon his own opinion in 
political matters, even though the univer- 
sal voice of the people of England should 
be raised against that opinion? If he dif- 


fered from the people of England, he dif- 
fered from them reluctantly and respect- 
fully ; if he thought that they were in- 


toxicated, they had no right to reproach 
him if he chose to remain sober. He firmly 
believed that this measure of Reform 
would not promote the good government 
and the happiness of this great country, 
and, therefore, to the last he would oppose 
it. But then came the second of the two 
leading arguments for Reform, namely, 
that, whether good or bad, it was inevita- 
ble, that the demand for it was so univer- 
sal and overwhelming, that it became im- 
possible to administer government, and ex- 
ecute law, without a Reform, based on the 
same principles, and carried to the same 
extent, with the present Bill. No prudent 
man would assert, that, provided there was 
among the intelligent and reasoning classes 
of any country a deep-rooted and perma- 
nent feeling of dissatisfaction with any pub- 
lic institution connected with its Govern- 
ment, that feeling could, with safety, be 
abruptly and contemptuously disregard- 
ed. If it could be shown that, what- 
ever might be the abstract merits of a 
Constitution, the people were dissatis- 
fied with it; that they had outgrown its 
original dimensions, that it was no longer 
applicable to the wants and interests of so- 
ciety ; that the basis on which it rested 
was too narrow ; that the public adminis- 
tration could not be carried on without 
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constant suspicion on the part of the peo- 
ple, in such a case it became, no doubt, the 
duty of Parliament to devote its deliberate 
consideration to the means of effecting 
some change. He was bound to admit, 
that it would have been difficult if not im- 
possible for any administration to have 
been formed on the principle of resisting 
altogether Parliamentary Reform. He 
had thought, also, that, whenever the time 
for Reform should arrive, it would be infi- 
nitely better that the question should be 
taken up by those who had been its uni- 
form friends, rather than by those who had 
been its uniform opponents. An arrange- 
ment made by the latter would have been 
much less likely to be permanent and satis- 
factory than if it came from the friends of 
the measure. It was his firm belief that 
the Gentlemen opposite had the means of 
making an adjustment of this question, 
which would have been satisfactory to the 
rational and respectable portion of the 
country, in spite of any opposition which 
any other party might have offered to it. 
The present Ministers came into office at a 
period, no doubt, of great excitement, 
when there was existing in this country a 
disposition to disturbance, excited, not by 
any settled deliberate desire for Reform, but 
by the absurd admiration of the triumph of 
physical strength in France. It was natural 
enough that the people of this country, with 
their notions of liberty, should rejoice at 
that triumph—that they should rejoice at 
the defeat of the illegal ordinances of July, 
and of the military force of a despotic power ; 
but it was ridiculous to see the people 
of England desirous of imitating the ex- 
ample of France, without its provocation, 
and attempting to cut their clumsy capers 
in revolution after the manner of the har- 
lequins of Paris. ‘The present Govern- 
ment was called to power at a great crisis, 
and they had the means, by common pru- 
dence, of overcoming the difficulties of 
that.crisis. He granted, that there was a de- 
sire—a permanent, a growing desire—for 
Reform among the sober and intelligent 
classes of the community, but, surely, that 
feeling might have been, and ought to 
have been, distinguished from the drunken 
fit of temporary enthusiasm with which 
the events of Paris were regarded. It 
ought, too, to have been distinguished from 
that spirit of discontent and disaffection 
which,however theymight constitute the Go- 
vernment, would always be found, varying, 
no doubt, in degree, among the vast masses, 
with complicated and conflicting inter- 
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ests, of which society was composed. At all 
times, and under all circumstances, they 
must calculate, that distress would produce 
the disposition to turbulence, and that 
evil spirits would be found able and 
willing to direct and to profit by such 
a disposition. When David raised his 
standard against Saul, “‘every one that 
was in distress, and every one that was in 
debt, and every one that was discontented, 
gathered themselves unto him, and he be- 
came a captain over them.” . Human nature 
had undergone no change; and he feared 
there would always be found a permanent 
fund of discontent and dissatisfaction inevery 
country. But his argument was, that the 
present Ministers had it in their power to 
separate these angry elements of confusion, 
and to discriminate between the demands of 
dissimilar classes of men—those who act- 
ed upon a cool and deliberate judgment in 
favour of a temperate Reform, and those 
who, in the height of their maddening ex- 
citement, called for the most perilous in- 
novations. If Ministers, instead of giving 
immediate notice that they intended to 
bring forward without delay this extensive 
measure of Reform—a measure much 
more extensive than they themselves had 
ever previously contemplated—totally dif- 
fering, as was well known, in character and 
degree from that which Mr. Brougham 
intended to propose—if, instead of that, the 
Ministers had stated, that they would, at all 
hazards, postpone the consideration of Re- 
form until the fits of temporary enthusiasm 
had subsided, and until they could distin- 
guish the flow of the pure stream of opinion 
from the turbid waters of passion which 
were for the time mingled together—he 
was certain that every sober-minded and 
reflecting man in the country would have 
acquiesced in the prudence of such a delay. 
No doubt there must have been a pledge 
of Reform, but would the people of Eng- 
land have refused, to a Government so 
pledged, time to consider and mature both 
the principle and details of such a vital 
measure? Were they so infatuated as to 
insist, not only on a Radical Reform, but 
on its production within two months? The 
fact was, that, at no time was there a 
general wish expressed on the part of the 
rational and respectable part of the com- 
munity for a change of so extensive 
a nature as that which Ministers had 
proposed. Did they mean to say, that, 
if they had come. forward, and de- 
clared that they were determined to de- 
Stroy the principle of nomination ho- 
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roughs, and confer on populous places the 
right of returning Representatives, that 
the people would have been dissatisfied, 
and that they would have incurred the 
risk of defeat either by the party which 
opposedall Reform, or the party which now 
cried aloud for greater innovations? Could 
Ministers assert that, if, having largely 
enfranchised the great towns, they had 
proposed to make the extent of disfran- 
chisement depend upon the number of 
places enfranchised, so as to form a na- 
tural barrier against future innovation ; at 
the same time, giving to Ireland and 
Scotland such benefit from an improved 
Representation as they were then disposed 
to give to those countries; did Ministers, 
he asked, think that, if they had adopted 
such a course, they would have disappoint- 
ed the expectations of the most sanguine 
Reformers, or have failed in satisfying all 
reasonable and considerate men? His 
firm belief was, that, in spite of all op- 
position, Ministers had the power of car- 
rying to a successful conclusion such a 
measure as would have proved perfectly 
satisfactory. They had, however, not only 
gone to a most extravagant extent in their 
confiscation of existing rights, but had 
embodied in the provisions of their Bill, 
principles which must eventually preclude 
all permanency in their far-famed work. It 
might havebeen impossible longer touphold 
the principle of nomination; but where was 
the necessity of altering the whole Repre- 
sentative system of the country? That was 
not essential to the success of any Reform 
desired by the people, and not connected, in 
theslightest degree, with the principle which 
Ministers professed to act upon. They had, 
however, by the course taken, shaken the very 
foundation of the Representative system, 
and had destroyed all those prescriptive 
rights which could alone give stability to 
institutions of Government. If they had 
left all large places having popular rights 
of Representation, in the enjoyment of their 
ancient franchise it would have been per- 
fectly consistent with rational Reform ; 
but, no; Ministers had declared that 
these places should enjoy the right of 
representation, not because they had en- 
joyed it for centuries—not because theit 
privileges were sanctioned by grants and 
charters of incorporation—but because they 
happened to correspond to a new and 
fanciful standard, by which they thought 
fit to mete out the right of representation 
to the people. In new boroughs new 
rights must, from the nature of the case 
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be called into existence; but why not 
create the new, and, at least, where it was 
a popular one—leave untouched the an- 
cient franchise. The destruction of it was 
a mere wanton innovation, a gratuitous sa- 
crifice of that prescription which was the 
foundation of their rights, and the main 
stay and strength of all civil govern- 
ment. Ministers never had any valid 
reasons for the extent of the alteration to 
which they had gone, either upon the 
ground of the defects of the Constitution, 
or upon that of popular demands. That 
there had now arisen such a demand, 
which it might be difficult for any states- 
man to resist, he could not deny ; but why 
had it arisen? Because, for the first time 
in the history of this country, the people 
had seen the Throne and the Government 
ranged against those restraints of authority 
which had hitherto been considered neces- 
sary for the well-being of the empire. 
Difficult, indeed, must it be to maintain 
those restraints, when the King’s Minis- 
ters were united with the populace in 
denouncing them, in holding up the Mem- 
bers of the House of Lords as cor- 
rupt, and, in the wild spirit of destruction, 
devoting the whole Constitution of the 


country to annihilation as a rotten and evil 


thing. Who, when they beheld Ministers 
siding thus with popular clamour, could be 
surprised at the popularity of Reform? 
It appeared as if the reins of the State 
had been confided to some youthful and 
inexperienced hands; and who, left with- 
out any guiding principle, or any control- 
ling sense of duty, were rushing on with 
headlong violence, which wiser men could 
not moderate or restrain. If the older 
and more experienced members of the Ca- 
binet chose to confide the conduct of this 
dangerous measure to the care of their 
youthful colleagues, known and distin- 
guished only for their rashness and pre- 
sumption—they should have at least fore- 
warned them of the difficulties they had to 
encounter—the perils they had to incur, 
and the fate which would probably await 
them. They should have said to any one 
of those persons, whose ambition made him 
press for an employment so fraught with 
danger to himself and injury to others— 
«* Non est tua tuta voluntas ; 

Magna petis Phaeton, et que nec viribus istis 

Munera conveniant, nec tam pucrilibus annis,”’ 
They should have given him the salutary 
caution, that the fiery steeds, which he as- 
pired to guide, required the hand of re- 
straint, and not the voice of incitement— 
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“Sponte sua properant, labor est inhibere vo- 
lentes, 
Parce puer stimulis, ac fortius utere loris.”’ 


If the caution had not been given—or if 
it had been disregarded—let them hope, at 
least, that the example of their suffering 
might be a warning to others, and that 
another lesson to the folly and rashness of 
mankind might be read by the light of their 
conflagration. He had stated his reasons 
for dissenting from the conclusions in favour 
of this measure of Reform urged by its 
supporters. He denied that there was any 
such degree of practical evil attributable 
to defects in the present constitution of the 
House of Commons as to justify the ha- 
zardous experiment they were about to 
make, and if there was a necessity for 
yielding, against their judgment, to a po- 
pular demand for Reform, he asserted, that 
that necessity had been created by the 
King’s Government—by the use which 
they had made of the King’s name, and by 
their uniform endeavours to increase, in- 
stead of to allay, public excitement. He 
had been challenged to state the specific 
dangers which he apprehended from this 
Bill of Reform, and he would obey that 
call. In his opinion, the Bill would give 
an additional influence to the democratic 
power of the State, as distinguished from 
the monarchy and the House of Lords, so 
great as to make that power supreme, and 
virtually, therefore, to convert the mixed 
government under which we had lived into 
a simple democracy. He saw no prospect 
that the King would hereafter be enabled 
to exercise an unpopular prerogative, how- 
ever necessary that prerogative might be to 
the permanent interestsof the country. He 
thought they were about to sacrifice the 
means which they then possessed of resisting 
the first impulse of the tide of popular 
opinion. If that tide set in with a steady 
unchanging course, it was sure even then 
to prevail; but they had at present barriers 
against the first shocks which enabled them 
to outlive a temporary storm of passion, 
and to yield, if it should become necessary 
to yield, with a cautious and gradual re- 
laxation of the ties and holdings which 
secured the established order of things. 
But hereafter there would be no vis inertia 
in the machine of Government—none of 
that power of resistance to the restlessness 
of a desire of perpetual change which, at 
present resulted, not only from the mo- 
narchical principle of government, but, 
from the feelings, habits, and prejudices 
which were interwoven with ancient pres 
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scriptive institutions. The power of the 
House of Commons would hereafter be 
supreme; the other branches of the Legis- 
lature would exist merely by sufferance, 
until it was discovered that institutions 
which had merely the shadow and sem- 
blance of authority were useless and ex- 
pensive pageants, and had better be 
abolished. How could the King hereafter 
change a Ministry? How could he 
make a partial change in the Administra- 
tion in times of public excitement with 
any prospect that the Ministers of his 
choice, unpopular, perhaps, from the strict 
performance of necessary duties, would be 
returned to Parliament? How many men 
pre-eminently fit for official station would be 
excluded, because they would not conde- 
scend, or had not the art to recommend 
themselves to popular constituencies? By 
the very act of making all places neces- 
sarily places of popular election, an end 
was effectually put to the exercise of this 
prerogative of the Crown, and so far a 
revolution had been worked in the State. 
Ministers of the Crown might lose the 
confidence of their constituents: it had hap- 
pened in the case of the noble Lord (Lord 
Palmerston). Such a case might occur 
again, under other circumstances. Take, 
for instance, the Law Officers of the 
Crown, Let not his opponents say—“ We 
deal with general principles, and not with 

tty details; and that the Crown officers, 
ike other candidates, must recommend 
themselves, by popular courses, to popular 
approval. They might hold that language, 
but men acquainted with the practical 
workings of the British Constitution knew 
that it was fallacious, It was not right that 
men filling high and responsible offices 
should be compelled to court popular fa- 
vour, by making sounding speeches about 
the liberty of the Press, and gaining the 
favour of the populace by the most despic- 
able prostitution of their minds and ac- 
quirements. How could the Crown have 
obtained the advantage of the services of 
the present Solicitor General, if it had not 
been for a small borough? How could 
they insure the return of a man who might 
be the ornament of his profession, and, by 
the admission of all, pre-eminently quali- 
fied for the office of Attorney General ? 
They would have able, and acute, and 
stirring lawyers in the popular interest, 
returned to that House, and it would 
become of still more urgent importance, 
that the interests of the Crown should be 
vigorously defended by its legal advisers ? 
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In what situation would the Crown be 
left, if it had no Attorney General in 
that House? It was only last night, that 
something fell from his hon. and learned 
friend (Sir Charles Wetherell)—with whom 
he was happy to unite on that occasion, 
and bury in oblivion all past differences— 
whose integrity he respected as much as 
he admired his abilities; but, even from 
him, something fell which struck on the 
sensitive ears of the Attorney General as 
disrespectful to the Crown. ‘The hon. and 
learned Attorney General was wrong: he 
had mistaken the language, and the in- 
tention with which it was uttered ; but the 
manner in which the matter was taken up 
by the Attorney General, though in mis- 
take, showed how important it was, that 
the Crown should have an Attorney 
General in that House alive to any insult 
or disrespect which might, in the heat and 
inadvertence of debate, be offered to the 
royal authority. The King’s Attorney 
General, faintly suspecting that his royal 
master had, by remote allusions, been 
likened to a tyrant of former times, re- 
buked with honourable, though mistaken, 
indignation, the indecent and revolting 
comparison. One readily forgave the mis- 
take, in admiration of the feelings, so sen- 
sitively loyal, which prompted the Attor- 
ney General to resent an attack upon roy- 
alty. How important was it, that the 
Crown should always have such prompt 
and zealous defenders! But could any 
man suppose that such an Attorney Ge- 
neral would be found, when he must obtain 
the suffrages of the 10/. householders 
of Marylebone, Lambeth, or the Tower 
Hamlets? Again, it was no inconsider- 
able objection, in his mind, to the pro- 
posed measure, that it would disturb the 
operation of the great experiment made 
with respect to Ireland three years since. 
The whole constituency of that country 
was then to be changed. It was not the 
mere addition of the number of voters, but 
a total change in the character of the con- 
stituency, established in Ireland. Were 
his fears on that head visionary? No: 
there must still be ringing in the ears of 
hon. Members the speech of the learned 
Gentleman on the third bench (Mr. Sheil), 
one of the most strenuous Reformers, and 
most distinguished orators of his country. 
In language and in tone the most emphatic, 
he, on a late occasion, addressed to the 
Government some such words as these : — 
‘ Take warning in time: what is your po- 
‘licy? You have made a race between 
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« gislation and events; an incident happens, 
‘ straight comes an Act of Parliament; 
‘ another incident arrives, behold a Com- 
‘mittee and another Act of Parliament. 
‘Thus you go on, running a race with 
‘ events, and events are sure to win it. 
* Awake, for God’s sake, to a sense of the 
‘ condition of Ireland; embrace her evils 
‘ in one large and comprehensive system of 
‘immediate amelioration ; let us have no 
‘«bit-by-bit Reforms.” Lay not that 
‘ unction to your souls—burn not that in- 
‘cense which self-adulation offers to itself 
« —do not hope, do not so far delude your- 
‘ selves as to think that, by dallying with 
‘the evils of Ireland, by procrastinations, 
‘and puttings off, by sometimes giving 
‘ buffets, and sometimes offering caresses 
‘ to Ireland, you can effect the tranquil- 
‘lization of that country. For it has 
* come to this pass, and it is not I alone 
‘that tell you this, but events —those 
‘ voiceless but eloquent monitors—call on 
‘ you as they pass, to throw aside your 
* prejudices, to legislate, not on the views of 
¢ party,but on the principlesofhumannature, 
‘and, warned by the calamities that im- 
* pend over us, to rescue from destruction 
‘ theunhappy land which, under all changes 
* of Government, and all vicissitudes of 
‘ party, appears to have been foredoomed 
‘to distraction, and predestined to mis- 
‘rule.’ The learned Gentleman concluded 
his eloquent speech with these pregnant 
and emphatic words:—< Recollect, the Re- 
‘form Bill is about to pass—a general 
‘election must shortly follow—it is your 
* turn this Session, but it will be ours the 
‘next.’ The hon. Gentleman had de- 
scribed his own address to Government as 
an act of the purest good will—a friendly 
shaking of blind men on the edge of a 
“aggre Most certainly, if the friend- 
iness of the act was at all in proportion to 
the force of the shaking, the Ministers 
were under the deepest obligation to the 
learned Gentleman's cordiality. One thing, 
however, his speech showed clearly enough, 
namely, his anticipations of the effect of 
Reform upon Ireland. There was another 
important topic on which the bearing of 
this Bill must be great: the extent of the 
change which it would produce with re- 
spect to the interests of the Established 
Church, it was impossible to calculate. 
By selecting the 10/1. householders as 
electors, a power would be given to Dis- 
senters, with reference to the Established 
Church, which, under no other kind of 
constituency, whether the elective fran- 
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chise were higher or lower, they could 
have possessed. Add to the increase of 
power obtained in this country by the Dis- 
senters the new Representation of Scot- 
land, and the increased Representation of 
Ireland, and it would be difficult to say to 
what extent the interests of the Church 
would be affected. With respect also to 
the bearing of this great change on another 
important interest—he meant that of the 
public creditor —he could not help enter- 
taining very serious apprehensions. The 
whole tendency of the Bill was, to give 
new power to the debtor at the expense of 
the public creditor. ‘The mass of the peo- 
ple subject to taxation would acquire in- 
creased power; but the creditor would 
scarcely retain any influence whatever. 
It was very well to say, with the learned 
member for Calne, that public assemblies 
never refused to pay their debts. He knew 
not on what ground that assertion was 
made, but the hon. Member probably 
meant to intimate to the public creditor 
that his property was perfectly safe. If the 
Treasury contained the means of payment, 
such language might be held with some 
semblance of justice; but when, at the 
very moment, that the public creditor 
was told not to be anxious about his debt, 
there was an actual deficiency in the means 
of payment, and the taxes had to be levied 
every year from a people unwilling to pay, 
and to whom the House was about to give 
the power to refuse, the ground for alarm 
was very considerable. He did not mean 
to sanction the belief that danger would 
approach in the stern character of spolia- 
tion, but it would be quite as effectual if 
it came under the demure aspect, and in 
the seductive guise of the new doctrine of 
“ fructification.” He fearedthata Reformed 
Parliament might act. upon the principles 
of the present Government, and, from a 
desire to alleviate the sufferings of the peo- 
ple, might make a too extensive reduction of 
taxation. A fallin the revenue, occasioned 
by some such events as had recently occur- 
red in the West Indies, would cause a de- 
ficit in the Treasury, which a Reformed 
Parliament would be very unwilling to 
supply by the imposition of fresh taxes. 
The moment such an event took place, 
public credit would be lost, confidence 
would be destroyed, and the active indus- 
try of the country would be shaken to its 
very centre. ‘These were the main grounds 
on which he resisted the present measure, 
He considered it a fearful experiment, 
called for by no necessity other than that 
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which the proceedings of its authors and 
supporters had created, adopted at a mo- 
ment when the experience of passing 
events should have taught them the hazard 
of unsettling ancient institutions. The 
right hon. Baronet who spoke last had read 
to them a very long extract from the work 
of Madam de Staél on the French Revolu- 
tion, and the quotation was the more com- 
plimentary to the writer, inasmuch as it 
appeared to have no possible bearing on 
the present question. Ifthe hon. Baronet 
would have referred to more recent publi- 
cations on the state of France, and the 
condition of society in that country, he 
might have read to the House lessons 
more instructive. He would find, in 
the columns of a powerful advocate of 
Reform (The Times newspaper), from 
an able and impartial eye-witness of 
affairs in France, evidence which it 
was folly in them to disregard. That 
evidence was contained in a letter of such 
recent date as the 28th of February, of 
which he would read an extract. The writer 
observes, “‘ We have now a melancholy ex- 
perience of the reduction of the electoral 
qualification. That imprudent measure 
could not have been more formally con- 
demned by its results. In that Chamber, 
which doubtless contains men of high talent, 
though of these the greater portion sit in 
silent dissatisfaction, the most conspicu- 


ously indiscreet keep up an agitation, and | 


too often succeed in effecting their objects. 
Town-bred envy, and the spirit of animo- 
sity which animates the petty provincial 
land-owner, are the prominent character- 
istics of the elective Chamber. ‘Those who 
are averse to all superiority, offended at 
all splendor, and hostile to all dignity, 
amuse themselves by. decrying the ermine 
and purple with which the law has invested 
the Magistrates. The term ‘ economy’ 


was never more ridiculously abused ; it | 


has become a watch-word, a sort of bell, 
which is rung in the ears of the ignorant 
classes, to elicit applause in the café or the 
estaminet. What do you think of the pre- 
sident of a sovereign court, whose emolu- 
ments are reduced to 300 of your pounds 


‘sterling, and whose salary is lower than 


that which you grant to an obscure clerk 
in one of your public offices? What say 
you to the war which is waged against 
science and literature in the persons of 
professors, for whose services and capacities 
the most degrading bargains sre made? 
By empty words, scholastic sophistry, and 
declamation devoid of sincerity, the service 
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of the State is dégraded and disorganized: 
It is a great misfortune to a country when 
power falls into the hands of the lower 
classes, and is exercised only to gratify 
the petty passions of petty persons. Our 
Director-General of Bridges and Highways, 
who annually executes public works at the 
cost of 60,000,000, has had his salary, 
which under Napoleon was 80,000 francs, 
curtailed, first to 50,000, and then to 
40,000, and it is at length reduced to 
20,000. For 20,000 francs, the Director- 
General of Domains and Registration must 
superintend a department which produces 
tothe Statean annual revenue of 20,000,000. 
As good neighbours, and men who know 
what belongs to the dignity of a great na- 
tion, pray do us the favour to flagellate our 
modern Lycurgusses. Let them be taught 
a lesson from the other side of the Chan- 
nel, even though they should regard it as 
contraband merchandize.. We may reci- 
procally exchange these little friendly ser- 
vices, and, as for myself personally, I am at 
your command.” This came from the cor- 
respondent of that paper which boasted 
that it was incessantly spurring the galled 
sides of the jaded ministerial mules, who 
were slackening in their ardour for Reform. 
He maintained that all the expectations 
entertained by the partizans of French re- 
volutions had been proved false. Expedi- 
tions were fitted out to propitiate the mi- 
litary spirit of a reckless democracy. The 
finances of France were in a ruinous condi- 





tion. ‘There was no public order—no tran- 
_quillity—no security—no prospect of re- 
‘pose. Hon. Members had spoken in that 
| House in favour of the establishment in 
this country of a National Guard. Let 
them turn their eyes to what was passing 
at Grenoble, and possibly their admiration 
‘of a National Guard would be abated. 
| He lamented the disposition that prevailed 
to undervalue the many blessings of the 
social condition of England, and to hazard 
them in the attainment of one object of 
very questionable advantage—a uniform 
and popular system of Representation. 
Let it be conceded that such a system 
would ensure a strict economy in the ex- 
penditure of the public money—let it be 
conceded that it would bear the promised 
fruit of pensions abolished, estimates re- 
duced, salaries curtailed—alas! how small 
aningredient wereall these in that combina- 
tion which constitutes the social happiness, 
the moral enjoyment, of a great nation? 
How miserable the gain, if it should be 
proved to have been secured at the expense 
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of that-refinement in manners which was 
the charm of society, and of that liberty 
which was unworthy of the name unless it 
was enjoyed in common by the wealthy and 
by the poor—by the learned leisure of the 
cultivated mind, as well as by the active 
obtrusive talent of vulgar politicians? He 
could figure to himself a powerful intel- 
lect capable of appreciating that true 
liberty ; and of weighing the causes of the 
moral decline of empires—contrasting the 
social} condition that, he feared, was to be, 
with that condition which they had inhe- 
rited, but would not transmit—he could 
fancy a man so endowed, scorched by the 
unmitigated blaze of a fierce democracy— 
panting for the shade and shelter of less 
popular institutions, and venting against 
them (if he were allowed to vent them) 
the bitter execrations of a wounded and in- 
dignant spirit. He could fancy such a 
man in the full enjoyment of all the bless- 
ings of Reform—taxes abated, newspapers 
unstamped, tithes abolished, the dying 
fury of the election revived by the annual 
Registration—he could fancy him contrast- 
ing all that had been gained with all that 
had been lost, and then exclaiming—‘ And 
‘ was it for this that you have put rancour 
‘in the vessel of our peace? Was it for 
‘ this that you disturbed the balance of that 
‘mixed form of government which had 
‘ solved the great problem in political science, 
‘ by combining with vigour in the executive 
‘ the liberty and security of the subject? 
‘Was it for this that you paralyzed the 
‘ remaining force of that ancient monarchy, 
* which connected, through along succession 
‘ of centuries, the present with the past, and 
‘ which being purified from every taint and 
‘ deriving only strength from its association 
‘ with the romance of feudal history—re- 
* posed with double confidence on the feel- 
‘ ings of prescriptive veneration, and of af- 
‘ fection towards a mild and paternal rule. 
‘ Was it for this, that you destroyed that 
‘ system of manners, equally remote from 
‘ the servility and frivolity of ancient des- 
‘ potisms, and from the coarseness and 
‘ sellishuess of modern democracies—that 
‘ system of manners which included many 
‘ privileges, but recognized no barriers— 
‘which had high distinctions, but made 
‘ them accessible to all, for the purpose of 
‘ supplying, even to the humblest, an in- 
‘centive to toil and virtue—more power- 
‘ful, because less sordid—than the in- 
‘ centive of wealth? Was it for this that 
« you robbed of its mild predominance an 
¢ established religion—pure in its doctrine, 
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‘ and tolerant in its discipline and ‘practice 
‘ —and debased Christianity, and banished 
‘ peace; by the conflict of the thousand 
‘ sects that range between the extremes of 
‘ infidelity and superstition? Was it for 
‘this that, in the words of immortal elo- 
* quence, you dispelled those illusions that 
‘ made power gentle, and obedience liberal 
‘—that harmonized the gradations of so- 
‘ciety, and, by a bland assimilation, in- 
‘ corporated into politics the virtues that 
‘ adorn and soften private life?? That he 
might not be summoned to the bar of pos- 
terity to answer those questions—that his 
name might be exempt from the reproach 
which they involve—that, in every vicis- 
situde of public and private fortune, he 
might be enabled to cling to the consola- 
tion of having struggled in this contest 
with perseverance, and of having resigned 
it without dishonour, his last vote should 
be given, like his first, in opposition to 
this Bill. 

Mr. Stanley was well aware of his in- 
ability to follow the right hon. Gentleman 
through the very able and eloquent speech 
which they had just heard. Still he trusted 
the House would favour him with its 
attention, while he endeavoured to reply to 
some of the arguments brought forward 
against the Bill now before the House. In 
the first place he begged to assure the 
right hon. Baronet that there was no dis- 
position on the part of Ministers to shift 
from their own shoulders any responsibility 
which might arise from this measure, or 
to shrink from the consequences of the 
course of policy they had pursued. He 
admitted that the whole responsibility of 
this measure,rested with those who had 
introduced it, and he for one rejoiced at it. 

** Nec Drances potius, sive est hec ira Deorum 

Morte luat, sive est virtus et gloria, tollat.”’ 
Before he proceeded to make any observa- 
tions on what had fallen from the right 
hon. Baronet, he would, for a very short 
time, call the attention of the House to a 
point of peculiar attention and importance, 
and which had repeatedly been alluded to 
in the course of these discussions, The 
hon. and learned member for Borough- 
bridge, and also the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for St. Mawes, had argued as if they 
doubted the constitutional power of the 
Crown to exercise its prerogative of adding 
to the number of the House of Peers for 
the purpose of any particular measure. He 
knew not upon what grounds these learned 
Gentlemen had thought it necessary to 
enter upon this discussion on the third 
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reading of the present Bill; but, as a Mi- 
nister of the Crown, he could not hear, 
without at once meeting it in argument, 
such a denial of the undoubted prerogative 
of the Crown, He was far from denying 
that any Minister who advised such a step 
incurred a grave and serious responsibility ; 
but it was the duty of a government not 
to shrink from responsibility, when it was 
to be incurred, as the only mode of avoid- 
ing more serious evils. Hecould not allow 
it to be said, that on no occasion should 
this right of the Crown be exercised. On 
the contrary, it was the mode, and the only 
mode which was provided by the Consti- 
tution, for reconciling the two branches of 
the Legislature, should they be at hope- 
less variance. Much had been said of the 
impeachment of Lord Oxford, for advising 
the exercise of this prerogative ; the hon. 
and learned member for Boroughbridge 
had stated, that, on his trial, he admitted 
his criminality, and rested his defence upon 
his having acted in obedience to the com- 
mands of his royal mistress. Supposing 
this to be a fact, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman might rest assured that the 
precedent would not be followed in the 
present case, and that no such defence 
would ever be made by his Majesty’s pre- 
sent Ministers, for any step which they 
might feel it their duty to recommend to 
his Majesty. But what were the facts of 
the case in the impeachment of Lord Ox- 
ford? Was he really impeached by that 
House for making Peers, and for destroying 
the independence of the other House? 
Certainly there was such a charge, and it 
formed the sixteenth of a series of articles 
of impeachment preferred against him ; 
but this charge for making Peers to de- 
stroy the independence of the House of 
Peers, was merely preferred to add to the 
odium which it was the wish of his pro- 
secutors to heap upon him, and it never 
was relied on as a chief ground of accusa- 
tion. That such was the case, was proved 
by the fact, that Lord Oxford made no 
allusion whatever to this charge, when he 
was first called upon to answer to the im- 
peachment, and afterwards he treated it in 
a manner which evidently showed that he 
did not consider it as of importance. He 
was sure, that no one familiar with the 
history of that period, would assert that 
this was a charge relied upon by those who 
instituted the proceedings ; but that the 
chief charge was, for making the peace, 
and for assenting to the articles of the 
Treaty of Utrecht. But the hon. and 
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learned Gentleman, said the Earl of Oxe 
ford, admitted the criminality. Certainly, 
that was an error on the part of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman ; for, in answer to 
the 16th article, he, the Earl of Oxford, 
insisted, that, by the laws and Constitu- 
tion of this realm, it was the undoubted 
right and prerogative of the Sovereign, 
who was the fountain of honour, to create 
Peers, as well in time of Parliament, as 
when there was no Parliament sitting, or 
in being, and that the exercise of this 
branch of the prerogative was declared in 
the face or preamble of all patents of ho- 
nour, to proceed, ex mero motu, as an act 
of mere grace and favour, and, therefore, 
it could, by no means, be considered as a 
reward for distinguished services only, as 
was asserted by the hon. and learned 
Member. This was what the hon. and 
learned Gentleman called confessing the 
criminality of his conduct in advising the 
creation of Peers. ‘The result of the mat- 
ter was, that, after the charges had stood 
over from time to time for the period of 
two years, that Nobleman was acquitted. 
At that period, the political enemies of 
Lord Oxford—those who had brought the 
charges as a means of political vengeance, 
were split, and divided among themselves. 
He boldly confronted the charges, and 
they fell to the ground. Without enter- 
ing into the question how far the circum- 
stances might be applicable to the present 
day, thus much he would again say, that 
whatever might be the advice which, on 
any occasion, his Majesty's confidential 
servants might give to the King, they 
would not shrink from any responsibility. 
He knew not why the word “ impeach- 
ment” had so often been rung in their 
ears; but, if it was supposed that this 
would prevent them discharging what 
they believed to be their solemn duty, 
those who used that prophetic language 
would find themselves mistaken. Im- 
peachment might be a word to frighten 
children, but it would not alarm those who 
knew the stake for which they were play- 
ing, and who had the feelings of States- 
men, and disregarded mere brutum fulmen 
while discharging their conscientious duty. 
But what was the nature of the other 
charges against the Earl of Oxford? This 
was one:— 

“ And whereas Robert Earl of Oxford and 
Earl Mortimer, with other evil-minded per- 
sons, enemies to the true interests of their own 
country, as well as to the common liberties and 
welfare of Europe, having, by many wicked 
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acts and base insinuations, obtained access to 
her late Majesty Queen Anne; and, in or 
about the months of July or August, 1710, 
being admitted into her councils, and into 
places of the highest trust, and to make way 
for their wicked enterprises, did, by their evil 
counsel and advice, prevail on her Majesty to 
dissolve a Parliament which had given the 
most unquestionable proofs of their great 
wisdom, and of their true zeal for the common 
cause for which, as well as for the many marks 
of duty and affection given to her, her Majesty 
returned her hearty thanks, and expressed her 
great satisfaction.”* 

Had they heard no similar charges? 
Unless he was much mistaken, they had 
already been threatened with impeachment 
on that ground also. Why did the hon. 
and learned Gentleman delay to bring it 
forward? He was really sorry to detain 
the House on this incidental question ; but 
he should do great injustice to the great 
authorities in this point, if he did not 
quote the opinions of two distinguished 
persons, who took an active part in oppo- 
sition to the Peerage Bill. What was the 
language of Sir Robert Walpole and Sir 
Richard Steele on this subject ? Did they 
doubt the legality of the exercise of the 
prerogative in creating Peers? He would 
read to the House the opinions of these 
two eminent men on the Bill, adverted to 
by the hon, and learned member for St. 
Mawes, and which they truly described as 
a measure brought in to limit the pre- 
rogative of the Crown, and to make the 
House of Lords entirely independent of, 
and distinct from, the other two branches 
of the Legislature. Sir Richard Steele 
said, on the occasion he had alluded to,— 

“The prerogative is a power in the Sove- 
reign not expressed or described in the laws, 
but to be exercised in the preservation of them 
by the rule of the general good; and, if it 
could be proved that the business of the twelve 
Judges was purely done to save the nation, 
and that it was done for the good of the 
whole, the Statesman who advised it would 
deserve the thanks of all mankind for ex- 
posing himself to the misrepresentation and 
resentment of future Parliaments for the good 
of his fellow subjects.” 


But what said Sir Robert Walpole, who 
was one of the prime movers in the mat- 
ter? How did he lay down the constitu- 
tional doctrine relative to the prerogative? 
He said,— 

“The Crown is dependent upon the Com- 
mous by the power of granting money: the 
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Commons are dependent upon the Crown by 
the power of dissolution. The Lords will now 
be made independent of both.” 


Could this latter expression be under- 
stood otherwise than that the Crown had 
the power of adding to the House of Peers. 
He then proceeded,— 


“ It will make the Lords masters of the 
King, according to their own confession, when 
they admit that a change of Administration 
renders a new creation of Peers necessary ; 
for, by precluding the King from making Peers 
in future, it at the same time precludes him 
from changing the present Administration.’’* 


This was the language of Sir Robert 
Walpole relative tu the royal prerogative, 
and this same constitutional doctrine he 
(Mr. Stanley) intended always to support, 
and he did not consider it necessary to 
vindicate any supposed advice which it was 
assumed Ministers intended to give to his 
Majesty, should certain circumstances 
arise. He would again assert, that it was 
the undoubted prerogative of the Crown, 
to add to the other House. This consti- 
tutional doctrine could not be denied by 
the hon. and learned Member. But what- 
ever advice his Majesty’s Ministers had 
given, or might give, they were respon- 
sible for it to the House and the country ; 
and they would be unworthy of the situa- 
tions they filled if they were not prepared 
to justify their conduct. He would now 
proceed to the objections of the right hon. 
Baronet, or rather to his doleful presenti- 
ments—the gloomy forebodings and the 
vain imaginings of certain undefined evils 
which were to arise—should this Bill pass 
into a law. They had long been told of 
dangers ; but the word was used in so in- 
definite a sense, that it was difficult to ex- 
tract a meaning from it. It was said, 
however, that posterity might have oc- 
casion to look back with regret to the days 
that had passed away, never to return, 
when corruption was triumphant ; but he 
imagined that none but those who flour- 
ished by that commodity would look back 
with regret t» “ the flesh pots of Egypt.” 
But would those melancholy forebodings 
of the right hon. Gentleman satisfy the 
people of England, and put them from the 
purpose which they had taken up with so 
much determination ? It was not for him 
to judge of this; he left it to the House 
and the country. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said, that two defences were set up 
for this Bill, the validity of both of which 
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he denied. The first, that it remedied 
defects ; the second, that it had taken such 
hold of the affections of the people, that 
whether originally right or wrong, it must 
now be carried. The right hon. Baronet 
contended, that these two defences should 
be considered separately. He, (Mr. Stan- 
ley) on the contrary, thought they were 
‘necessarily interwoven together. For was 
it not the remedy of the greatest of al! 
defects, when they substituted for a system 
believed to be the cause of grievance and 
misgovernment, one which had taken hold 
of the affections of the people? He did 
not contend that Reform in itself could 
remove the distress, which the right hon. 
Baronet said, very truly, was inseparable 
from an age of refinement, and from a 
highly artificial state of society ; but he 
did say, that it would make the country 
more contented under unavoidable distress, 
when the people knew that the various in- 
terests were fully and fairly protected by 
real Representation. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet argued, that a House of Commons 
under the control of their constituents 
would sacrifice the general good to indi- 
vidual interests ; and, in proof of his as- 
sertion, he referred to the recent discus- 
sion on the glove-trade; and said, that, if 
they had had a House of Commons re- 
turned by the 10/. householders of Eng- 
land, a Government would not have dared 
to refuse the relief that was demanded, 
however prejudicial it might have been to 
the general interests of the country. Now, 
if there should be a House of Commons 
returned solely by the glove-trade, there 
would be some argument in this assertion, 
but to say, that all the 10/. householders 
in this country—all the agriculturists and 
manufacturists—would support the pecu- 
liar interests of one branch of trade, to 
the general injury of the country, appeared 
to him to be a most monstrous doctrine. 
Did the right hon. Baronet think that the 
arguments in that House, on any parti- 
cular subject, were calculated to have less 
influence on the minds of the people of 
England, from their knowing that they 


were truly and fairly represented in Par-, 


liament, than when there was a want of 
confidence in this branch of the Legis- 
lature? Was there, he would ask, a 
greater chance of argument having less 
weight with the country, because it was 
used by those whose interests were mixed 
up with those of the people, and who were 
sent there by them? The right hon. Ba- 
ronet then said, that the Members returned 
VOL. XI. {shi 
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for Jarge towns would be more under the 
control of their constituents, and would 
be more influenced by local interests than 
the majority of the House was at present, 
and, consequently, they were rendered 
more unfit for that House. This, he stated, 
would be more particularly the case with 
those connected with the Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated, that 
Mr. Canning would not represent Liver- 
pool when he became Minister, because he 
would not connect himself with local pre- 
judices. But who succeeded Mr. Canning 
as the member for Liverpool? Was it not 
Mr. Huskisson, the intimate friend of Mr. 
Canning, and who, at the time, filled the 
high office of President of the Board of 
Trade? Now, if there was any situation 
connected with the Government, that it 
was important the holder of should not be 
warped by local interests, surely this was 
that office. Neither Mr. Canning nor Mr. 
Huskisson, however, appeared to consider 
that the merely representing a large com- 
mercial town would produce an improper 
feeling in the mind of the Representative. 
So much, then, for the danger, that, if the 
smaller boroughs were destroyed, and pub- 
lic men had to be elected by large con- 
stituencies, that their minds would be 
warped and influenced by the wishes and 
opinions of their constituents. Again, the 
right hon. Baronet had said, that it would 
be unsafe to grant Parliamentary Reform, 
because the General Registry Bill, and 
other measures of legal Reform, had been 
violently opposed in this half- reformed 
Parliament. But did this opposition come 
from the 10/. householders of the large 
towns? Had the 10/. householders of the 
Tower Hamlets, or the other metropolitan 
districts, petitioned against this act? On 
the contrary, had not all the opposition 
been made by the county Members, and 
those directly connected with the agricul- 
tural districts; and yet the right hon. 
Baronet talked of the indifference of this 
half-reformed House of Commons to legal 
Reform. The right hon. Baronet then 
went back to the year 1785, and alluded 
to the opinion expressed by Mr. Fox re- 
lative to the commercial policy of this 
country, with a view to show, that Re- 
formers did not always entertain liberal 
opinions on other subjects. But, surely, 
the right hon. Gentleman should have al- 
lowed for the feelings of the day when that 
opinion was given. It was well-known 
before, that Mr. Fox, notwithstanding his 
extensive knowledge and great abilities, 
2C 
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was not well+read in political economy, 
nor was familiar with the doctrines of free- 
trade. But he would remind the right 
hon. Baronet who had thus referred to the 
opinions of Mr. Fox, that the House was 
not now legislating for the year 1784, but 
for the year 1832. And it did, by no 
means, follow, that Mr. Fox would have 
pursued the same policy in the present day, 
which he recommended nearly half acentury 
ago. The great advantage of the Reform 
Bill was, that while it satisfied the wants, 
it had united the feelings of the people in 
its favour. The right hon. Baronet had 
admitted, that the hopes of the people of 
England had been excited on this subject, 
and that the Bill had taken a strong hold 
on their feelings ; but he contended, that, 
when the present Ministers came into 
office, they might have satisfied the people 
by a more moderate, but, at the same 
time, a sufficient Reform. He admitted 


‘that they came into office at a period of 
-great danger and difficulty, and when con- 


siderable discontent prevailed, in conse- 
quence of the refusal of Reform; and it 
was, therefore, necessary to propose such 
an extensive measure as should, at the 
-same time, satisfy the wishes of the people, 
and set the question at rest. The right 
hon. Baronet had pursued a fair and candid 
course of opposition to this Lill, and he 
had all along stated, that it went to an 
unnecessary length. Why, then, had not 
the right hon. Gentleman pointed out how 
far the present Bill exceeded the measure 
of Reform, not which he could be willing 
to grant, but which he thought would have 
satisfied the people? But, said the right 
hon. Baronet, this ought not to have been 
done at once—not in the period of excite- 
ment—you should have postponed your 
measure ; you should have waited until 
the popular excitement had gone by. 

** Rusticus expectat, dum defluat amnis, 

At ille labitur, et Jabetur in omne_ volubilis 

zevum.” 

But, if they had adopted this course, and 
had procrastinated until a calm might re- 
turn, what outcrics would not have been 
raised of broken faith! they would have 
been charged, with some appearance of 
justice, with having raised a clamour and 
excitement merely for the sake of gaining 
office, while the wishes of the people were 
wholly neglected, and their hopes cruelly 
disappointed. Would they not, having 
come into office on pledging themselves to 
Reform, and the Duke of Wellington 
having been compelled to resign on the 
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ground of his refusal to listen to the de- 
mands of the people for Reform, have been 
accused of a want of sincerity and of a 
broken promise ? If the advice of the right 
hon. Baronet had been followed, there 
would have been good ground for some of 
the complaints now urged against Minis- 
ters by Gentlemen opposite. The right 
hon. Baronet, however, admitted that some 
change was necessary, and he would con- 
cede Members to populous places ; but, 
according to him, they should enfranchise 
first, and then disfranchise. But why, 
said the right hon. Baronet, meddle with 
the existing franchise in great places like 
Salisbury and Bath? Why, because, if 
the great mass of the more respectable 
classes of the population were not admitted 
to the enjoyment of the franchise, it mat- 
tered little whether Salisbury or Old 
Sarum, Bath or Gatton, nominally re- 
turned the Members. Unless there was 
a respectable and responsible constituency, 
the one was as much a rotten borough as 
the other. Their object was, to get rid of 
the rotten boroughs, and, therefore, they 
threw open those large plaees to the house- 
holders, generally, instead of the con- 
stituency in them being limited to twelve 
or thirteen persons. If they had strictly 
adhered to the rights at present enjoyed 
by certain corporations, they should have 
lost many claims to public confidence, and 
justly have raised suspicions as to their sin- 
cerity in the cause of Reform. At present 
every Member in the House had become a 
Reformer, with the exception of the hon. 
member for the University of Oxford. 
Other hon. Gentlemen opposite stood up 
for moderate Reform in different degrees, 
but his hon. friend stood up for the right 
of the Nabob of Arcot to return Members 
for the preservation of all corporation rights 
—for vindicating the integrity of the bo- 
rough of Old Sarum—and he maintained 
that, if Gatton was yielded, everything was 
given up. ‘This was intelligible—the hon. 
Member went upon prescription; and, 
undoubtedly, prescription was as much 
violated in principle by placing five as fifty 
or sixty boroughs in schedule A. But 
when they came to other hon. Members, 
they found a strange discrepancy in their 
views. The noble Lord who moved the 
Amendment was for a moderate Reform, 
combining ancient prescription with mo- 
dern improvement. The hon. member for 
Brecon was also for moderate Reform, and 
so was the hon. member for Okehampton, 
but they did not seem to have come to any 
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-determination as to the degree of conces- 
sion. The hon. member for Brecon said, 
that he was not opposed to schedule A, but 
that nothing could induce him to agree to 
schedule B. If the boroughs were nomina- 
tion boroughs, put them in schedule A 
—if not, preserve their rights. But what 
said the hon. member for Okehampton? 
He was determined that not one borough 
should be found in schedule A, and he 
would as soon get rid of his head as of a 
decayed borough ; but he would have no 
objection to an universal schedule B. An 
hon. Gentleman had charged Ministers 
with pressing the same measures forward 
that was submitted last year to the House ; 
another hon. Gentleman charged them 
with having changed everything in this 
Bill. The hon. and learned member for 
St. Mawes complained of their having aban- 
doned the census of 1821, and adopted that 
of 1831. He would not, however, at that 
late hour, weary the House with going 
through the numberless charges of the 
same nature brought against his Majesty's 
Ministers. He would not detain the 
House much longer, but there were one or 
‘two other topics to which he felt it his 
duty to call the attention of hon. Members. 
The hon, and learned Member for Bo- 
roughbridge had said, that they had been 
supported on every division on this Bill 
by a pledged majority. When hon. Gen- 
tlemen cried out respecting a packed ma- 
jority, he would ask whether that majority, 
packed as it was called, never deserted 
his Majesty’s Ministers? Had the House 
forgotten the Motion of the noble Lord, 
the member for Buckinghamshire, which 
was supported by a considerable portion of 
that majority? He would also remind 
those hon. Members who complained of a 
packed majority, of the observations of the 
hon. member for Okehampton, who ad- 
mitted that the minority not only was, but 
must be, pledged ; because, as he allowed, 
the opposition chiefly consisted of the Re- 
presentatives of those places whose fran- 
chise was to be destroyed, and they were 
fighting, not for opinions, but for life and 
death. There was hardly an hon. Gen- 
tleman who had addressed the House from 
the opposite side, who did not profess to, 
have his little Reform Bill ; but he had not 
heard one describe, with any degree of 
clearness, the nature of the Reform he 
would have. The right hon. Baronet had 
frankly admitted that he had no plan of 
Reform to offer. Now, suppose that this 
measure of Reform was not granted, did he 
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expect the present Government would eat 
their words, and abandon the efficiency of 
the measure? Did he believe, if the pre- 
sent Administration were at an end, that a 
Government could beformed upon the prin- 
ciple of granting no Reform, and of not sa- 
tisfying the demands of the people ? When 
the right hon. Baronet talked of the dan- 
ger of this Bill, did he think nothing of the 
danger of again rejecting it? If this Bill 
was rejected, another Bill could not be 
prepared and carried until after the lapse 
of a year. Did the right hon. Baronet 
think there was no danger of the agitation 
and excitement in keeping the measure 
pending, and paralysing the trade and in- 
dustry of the country for another year? 
He (Mr. Stanley) was so convinced of the 
danger of delay, that he could not regard 
the consequences of the cause of Reform 
receiving another check without dismay. 
That some efficient measure must before 
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long be passed—whether of greater or less 


extent than the present he would not 
say, but which must satisfy the people— 
was a question that the most violent oppo- 
nents of Reform would be compelled to 
admit. They had heard much during the 
discussion on this Bill of the licentiousness 
of the Press, but was that licentiousness 
all on one side? Had that licentiousness 
grown out of the Reform Bill? The hon. 
and learned member for St. Mawes said, 
that in consequence of the Reform Bill, 
the Attorney General dared not do his 
duty. Were there any symptoms of that ? 
Had they not dared to vindicate the laws ? 
—to punish outrage ?—to repress incen~ 
diarism? But did the hon. and learned 
Member recommend a crusade against the 
Press? He agreed with the hon, and 
learned Gentleman that a strong Govern- 
ment had nothing to fear from the Press ; 
but he (Mr. Stanley) did not mean, as he 
seemed to do, by a strong Government, 
one which would stifle public opinion by 
the strong arm of power, but one which, 
strong in the confidence of the people and 
of Parliament, might safely disregard the 
licentiousness of the Press, and would put 
down attacks by not fearing them. But 
further they were told that Reform was to 
destroy public credit, but the state of the 
funds was a sufficient answer to that, as 
they were found rising or falling as ap- 
pearances were in favour, of the Reform 
Bill or against it. ‘Td show that Reform 
had not tended to sink public credit, he 
would merely refer to the fact, that the 
three per cents were at seventy-seven when 
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the Duke of Wellington left office, and they 
were now eighty-two or eighty-three. The 
right hon. Baronet complained of the injury 
the long period of excitement had done to 
the public credit, and deplored the state of 
the monied class. So different was his 
opinion, that he could not have anticipated 
a better defence of the Bill than the case 
to which the right hon. Baronet had al- 
luded. Hon. Gentlemen talked as if the 
franchise would be confined to the 104. 
householders, according to the Reform Bill. 
They forget that 10/. was the minimum, 
and the very small proportion that houses 
of that rental bore to the whole number. 
The real facts of the case at once showed 
the erroneous reasoning that had been 
adopted on this subject. They were told 
that when this Bill should have passed, 
the Crown would have no power of 
choosing unpopular Ministers. He gave 
no opinion whether this power ought, or 
ought not to be curtailed ; but ifany Gen- 
tleman would look to the list of boroughs, 
he would ascertain, that, under the Reform 
Bill there would remain seventy-eight 
boroughs with less than 500 houses, which 
would entitle the occupiers to vote, and 
only forty-two above 1,500 ; and of these 
forty-two there were already no less than 
twenty-one under the present system. 
Surely, then, there would remain an 
ample number over which the legitimate 
influence of property might be exercised. 
He had himself the honour of sitting for a 
scot-and-lot borough, which contained 
700 voters. He did not deny that it was 
under influence; yet the influence which 
returned one Member, possessed not a 
single house, and depended on good will 
alone. He had no desire to withdraw the 
smaller boroughs from under the fair in- 
fluence of the landed proprietors. He had 
no wish to do away with the influence of 
property ; on the contrary he would bind 
the landlord and tenant together by the 
exercise of reciprocal acts of kindness : such 
an influence was consistent with the best 
principles of human nature and he trusted 
it would continue to exist throughout the 
country. The right hon. Baronet said, 
that it would be difficult to maintain the 
public credit if the Reform Bill passed, it 
was a sufficient answer to that remark to 
state that the larger proportion of stock- 
holders consisted of those who had saved from 
their incomes comparatively small sums, 
such as retired tradesmen —clerks in public 
offices who had saved a portion of their 
salaries, and other persons of the same 
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description, being the most steady and care- 
ful partof thecommunity ? Indeed, the hon. 
member for Thetford referred, on a former 
occasion, to a document, for the purpose of 
showing that the very large portion of the 
fund-holders belonged to the middle classes 
of society. According to that hon. Gentle- 
man there were in March, 1830, 273,800 
accounts with the Bank, in each of which, 
at least, five persons were concerned, Of 
these 273,800, no less than 250,000 were 
in sums below a half-yearly dividend of 
100/.; and but 2,000 of the whole were 
for sums above 500/. half-yearly. How 
then was it likely that the transfer of 
the elective franchise into the hands of the 
middle classes who were themselves the 
major part of the public creditors would be 
the means of endangering the safety of 
their own property as claimants on the 
State? Before he concluded the observa- 
tions which he had thought it necessary to 
make on this subject, he begged to quote, 
an opinion given by the right hon. Baronet 
on the third reading of the Catholic Re- 
lief Bill ; and, in doing so, he assured the 
right hon. Baronet that he did not quote 
his opinion in an invidious sense, but rather 
with a view to support the statement which 
he had made with his (Sir Robert Peel’s) 
great authority. The reasoning of the right 
hon. Baronet on the occasion he had referred 
to, applied to the present state of the coun- 
try as regarded the Reform Bill. On the 
Motion that the Catholic Relief Bill be read 
a third time, the right hon. Baronet said 
—‘ The rejection of this measure, will be 
‘ productive of danger to a degree which 
‘can scarcely be credited. It will destroy 
‘ the reconcilement which had been already 
‘ effected : it will elevate the lower classes 
‘of partisans on one side, and depress 
‘them on the other, and will thus widen, 
‘ to amost lamentable extent, the breach 
‘which is almost healed between the two 
‘ parties. That is a consideration to which 
‘I am sure every Member of the House 
‘ will give its due weight ; no matter what 
* objection he may have to the abstract policy 
‘ of these measures, He may think that we 
‘are in the wrong ;—he may condemn us 
‘ for acting as we have done; but it will be 
‘ perfectly consistent in him to argue, that 
‘ having once brought such measures for- 
‘ward, we cannot avert the evils which 
‘ are inseparable from their rejection. On 
‘these grounds I entreat the House, and 
‘every Member who has influence in the 
‘ House, to pause before they come to a 
‘ judgment this night. I am willing to 
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‘ submit my conduct to public revision, but 
‘ 1 must at the same time contend, that if 
‘ any Member thinks that the consequence 
‘ of rejecting these measures will produce a 
‘ state of things very different from that 
‘on which he previously proposed to him- 
‘ self to give his vote, he will be more con- 
‘ sistent in giving his vote conformably to 
‘ the new state of things, than in adhering 
‘ to his former vote, in a state of things 
‘ which is completely altered. I trust that 
‘the time is now fast approaching when 
‘ we shall for ever have done with the con- 
‘ sideration of this question. If we were 
‘ enabled to extricate ourselves from the 
« innumerable mazes and ramifications of it, 
‘—if we were enabled to say, that our 
‘ timeshall be wasted nolonger, by receiving 
‘ petitions either in favour or in opposition 
‘to the Catholic claims—if we were en- 
‘abled to disencumber ourselves of this 
‘ endless Catholic question, and to turn to 
‘other objects the thirty or forty days 
‘which, for Sessions past, we have dedi- 
‘cated to it—even thus far we shall be 
‘ conferring a great benefit on the coun- 
‘ guy.” * 

He adopted every word of this reasoning, 
and only regretted that the right hon. 
Baronet on the present occasion, repudiated 
his own arguments. This Bill had now 
been a considerable time before the House, 
and they were now taking leave of it, and 
he trusted that, ere long, it would receive 
the assent of the other branches of the 
Legislature ; and he could not help hoping 
that the House of Lords, asjthey did in 
1688 would comply with the loudly ex- 
pressed wishes of the people and the de- 
clarations of this House; and, on this 
subject, he wished to refer the House to 
the language Hume used with respect to 
this subject: He said—‘ But it was im- 
‘ possible for the public to remain long in 
‘the present situation. The perseverance, 
‘ therefore, of the lower House, obliged the 
‘ Lords to comply, and, by the desertion of 
‘some Peers to the Whig party, the vote 
‘ of the Commons, without any alteration, 
‘ passed, by a majority of fifteen, in the 
‘ Upper House, and received the sanction 
‘ of every part of the Legislature which 
‘then subsisted.’ He thought that there 
was no man who looked to the present 
state of the country, who would not feel 
the force of this passage. They were now 
arrived at the last stage of this Bill; they 
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had discussed it, he trusted for the last 
time in that House. They were about to 
send it to the other branch of the Legisla- 
ture, accompanied by the wishes and opin- 
ions of a nation, and as he verily believed 
charged with anation’s destinies. God grant 
that those to whom it was to be remitted 
might have the wisdom, and the temper, 
and the prudence to join with that House 
in bringing to a successful issue this im- 
portant measure, on which depended the 
future tranquillity of the realm, the safety 
and independence of the Aristocracy, not 
less than the prerogatives of the Crown, 
and the security of the liberties of the 
subject. 

Mr. Hunt said, although it was so late, it 
was impossible he could refrain from giving 
the Bill one parting word before it left that 
House. The right hon. Secretary, who 
had just sat down, had offered up an 
earnest prayer that the Bill might pass, 
and thus satisfy the wishes of the people ; 
but he forgot the very important and very 
fair question put to him by the right hon. 
Baronet the member for Tamworth. That 
right hon. Gentleman asked, how it was 
expected to conciliate the people when it 
was proposed to give the franchise to a 
very limited portion of the community, 
while nothing was to be done for the great 
mass? Was it intended to reduce taxation, 
or to get rid of the Corn-laws? No ques- 
tions of that nature had been answered. 
He,therefore, must tell the right hon. Se- 
cretary that, if his Majesty’s Ministers did 
not intend to grant relief to the people by 
the reduction of taxation, such a measure 
as this would go but a little way towards 
conciliating them. He paved that he 
was the only Member of that House who 
would get up in his place and avow him- 
self an advocate for Universal Suffrage 
and Vote by Ballot. He had been sent 
there by a class of persons to defend those 
principles in that House, and he was deter- 
mined to fulfil their desire upon every oc- 
casion. The hon. and learned member for 
Calne had said, that the system of Repre- 
sentation in America was most excellent, 
but he forgot to add when he said so, that 
Universal Suffrage prevailed in that coun- 
try. They hadheardanumber of authorities 
quoted on various topics, and he would refer 
to one also writen by a warm supporter of his 
Majesty’s Government, but which was one 
of the greatest libels upon the Reform Bill, 
that he had seen. ‘lhe authority he al- 
luded to was the editor of The Times news- 


paper; and he begged to be allowed to 
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read a short paragraph from that paper, of 
the 6th of January, 1832, relative to the 
people of America. It stated :— 


“The Official Report on the finances of the 
United States, the principal part of which we 
give this day, is a paper which ought to be- 
come the manual of every British Statesman. 
Here is a country, second only to Great Bri- 
tain in power, among maritime States, over- 
flowing with prosperity and happiness—one 
which knows not the meaning ef internal 
tumult—one of which all the citizens, with 
searcely an exception, can command the ne- 
cessaries of life—meat, drink, clothing, and 
shelter from the elements, in abundance —one 
in which labour is sure of its reward; yet 
where Members of Parliament are chosen by 
universal suffrage—where neither tithes nor 
game-laws are to be found, and where the chief 
magistrate lives with dignity on an income 
from the public of about 5,000/. per annum.” 


Such was the situation of a people whose 
Representatives were chosen by Universal 
Suffrage, where the taxes did not exceed 
10s. per man, while in this country they 
amounted to at least 6/. In that nation 
industry was encouraged, and property was 
as safe and as well protected as it was in 
England :—indeed, in America, riots never 
occurred ; but what must be said of the 
state of London, when they could not have 
a fast without a riot?) The working classes 
were more anxious than ever for Reform ; 
but they wanted such a Reform as would 
give them a share in the Representation of 
the country. He was happy to hear the 
hon. and learned member for Calne had so 
far altered his tone as not to say a word 
about ragged rebels. He said, moreover, 
that this measure was peculiarly adapted 
for England, although not, perhaps, for 
Hindostan or America. Whether it would 
suit Hindostan he could give no opinion ; 
but a plan of Representation proposed in 
America, which should embrace only one- 
eighth of the male population, would cause 
its author to be tarred and feathered. 
Standing in that House, as he did, the 
Representative of the-workiug classes, he 
thought himself bound to inform the House 
of their feelings. He said, then, that, al- 
though the working classes were not anx- 
ious for the measure of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, Gentlemen opposed to Reform 
must not lay the flattering unction to 
their souls—that, if this Bill was thrown 
out, any less measure of Reform would be 
acceptable to the people of this country. 
No doubt the people would rather have 
this Bill than none at all ; but when it was 
passed, he was certain the right hon, Se- 
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cretary-at-War would not be able to tell 
his constituents of Westminster, that they 
must be satisfied with septennial Parlia- 
ments. He was sent to that House, be- 
cause he had been imprisoned for the sake 
of Reform; and the right hon. Baronet 
was sent there because he was imprisoned 
for a libel on the House, and the men who 
elected them both would not be satisfied 
without shortening the duration of Par- 
liaments. He should sit down, by de- 
claring that he intended to follow the ex- 
ample of the right hon. Baronet, (Sir 
Robert Peel), who said, that, as he had all 
along voted against the Bill, he should do 
so now; and as he had all along voted 
in favour of the Bill, he intended to do 
so on this, the third reading. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland, who appeared to be 
the Magnus Apollo of the other side of the 
House, being put forward by Ministers, 
who justly felt their own incompetency to 
argue all difficult questions, was unable to 
touch a single point of the unanswerable 
speech of his right hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Tamworth. During the three 
quarters of an hour he spoke, he did not 
advance a single argument bearing upon 
the Bill. He said a great deal about Sir 
Richard Steele, Sir Robert Walpole, and 
Mr. Hume, but he had said little about the 
present state of the country. The right 
hon. Secretary asked, indeed, what had 
paralyzed the trade of the country? If 
the right hon. Secretary had received such 
information as he had receivec that morn- 
ing from his county, he would be able to 
account for it. [Cries of “ Question” and 
Murmurs.| He begged leave to move, 
as he could not be heard, that the debate 
be adjourned. 

No Member seconded the Motion, and 
it was not put. The House divided, on 
the question that the Bill be now read a 
third time: Ayes 355; Noes 239—Ma- 
jority 116. 

Bill read a third time, but not passed, 
as amendments were yet to be proposed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 23, 1832. 


MinuTES.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of MAtms- 
BuRY, from the Licensed Victuallets of the Isle of Wight, 
for a Revision of the Law imposing Liabilities for the Loss 
of Property by Persons in their Houses:—By Lord TEn- 
TERDEN, from the Rev. Bouchier Wray, for the introduc- 
tion of a Clause into the Plurality of Benefices Bill, to 
enable him to hold two Livings :—By the Earl of Ropgn, 
from the Inhabitants of Wethersfield, Essex, Wickam- 
brook, Stradeshall, Hawkdon, Deuston, Wimborne, Pen- 
tione, and Tynemouth, against the proposed Plan of Edu- 
cation for Ireland:—By Lord Kine, from the Inhabitants 
of Dewsbury, in favour of the Plan; and from the In- 
habitants of Ahina, Taghmon, Carlingford, Maghera, and 
Killelagh, for the Abolition of Tithes in Ireland, 





sent, praying for a Reform in the Church 
Establishment, as well as for a Reform of 
Parliament; they were from the inhabit- 
ants of Bentley, Arksey, and Pencyd, 
with regard to a Reform in the Church 
Establishment, to which subject he should 
confine the few observations he wished to 
make. He had no doubt from the feeling 
that was abroad, that their Lordships’ Table 
would be covered with petitions, praying 
for such a reform, and he thought. it was 
high time that a revision of that Estab- 
lishment, particularly of the laws relating 
to tithes, took place. Although the amount 
taken was within the legal demand, and 
that it was collected with great lenity, 
particularly in Ireland, yet many serious 
grievances were caused by the vexatious 
law proceedings, to which, those were ex- 
posed who were unable to pay the tithes. 
The complaints against tithes came he was 
ready to allow, chiefly from Ireland, yet 
there were several petitions on the subject 
from England, and the right reverend 
Bench might be assured that the attention 
of the public to this matter was only de- 
layed until the Reform question was dis- 
posed of. There were already papers pub- 
lished detailing individual cases of hard- 
ship in England ; one of which, he held in 
his hand, and which was authenticated 
by the signaturesof the Churchwardensand 
Overseers of a parish in Dorsetshire. From 
this paper, it appeared, that a farmer of 
the name of Roberts had been charged 
627. as tithe upon 112 acres of land; 
on his refusal to pay that sum, requiring 
the tithe to be taken in kind, litigation 
was resorted to, and an immense expense 
incurred, which brought odium on the 
whole system. He did, therefore, presume 
to exhort the right reverend Bench, if they 
and their clergy were anxious not to be 
placed in the same situation as_ their 
brethren in Ireland, to take warning and 
not push their rights to extremity, other- 
wise the consequence, he was afraid, would 
be, that the opinion that all Church pro- 
perty was public property would obtain 
such head, founded as it was, upon cor- 
rect and true premises, that the rights 
of the clergy must wholly sink under it, 
He advised the right reverend Bench, 
therefore, to take care, that the grievances 
attached to the collection of tithes should be 
remedied. 

Lord Wynford did not rise to object ta 
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the petitions being placed upon the Table, 
but to complain of the sentiments which 
the noble Baron had uttered on presenting 
them, and of his attacking a man in his 
absence. The rector of the parish from 
whence the complaint which the noble 
Baron had detailed proceeded, would 
have good reason to complain, that he was 
injured by an ex parte statement. If he 
had exceeded his Jawful claims, the Courts 
of Law were open to his opponents, and 
there was no doubt they would obtain 
justice; and it would have been much 
more manly and honourable for the Church- 
wardens and Overseers to have taken a 
legal course than to endeavour to excite 
the passions of the people by the publica- 
tion of hand bills. 

Lord King said, he had avoided attack- 
ing individuals, by not naming the parish 
where the occurrence happened. As to 
the noble Lord’s remark respecting the 
Courts of Law, he ought to know that a 
man might be ruined by attempting to de- 
fend his own. Such Courts were admira- 
ble places for the rich and. powerful, but 
they were no shield to the poor man. He 
had another case which he wished to 
remark upon, it was one where the vicar 
only came once a-year to receive a tenth 
of the produce of the land, where the 
church-service was performed only at such 
times as suited the convenience of the 
clergyman, and where the Bishop of the 
diocese was a non-resident. 

The Marquis of Salisbury begged to 
ask the noble Baron, before he proceeded 
further in his case, if he had a petition 
from the parish or the individuals who felt 
themselves grieved ? 

Lord King had no petition, he merely 
stated the fact incidentally on presenting 
other petitions. 

The Marquis of Salisbury understood, 
from that answer of the noble Baron, that 
he had thought fit to bring an accusation 
against an individual, who, had no oppor- 
tunity to defend himself, and, at the 
same time, without having a petition from 
the parties concerned. 

Petitions to lie on the Table. 


Pruratities Bint.] On the Motion 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Order of the Day was read for the House 
to go into Committee on this Bill. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, 
that he felt himself called upon to offer a 
few observations on the objects and prin- 
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ciple of the Plurality of Benefices Bill, on 
moving that their Lordships should then 
resolve themselves into a Committee to 
consider that measure. As those objects 
and that principle had been fully discussed 
in the last Session of Parliament, he did 
not, consider it necessary, on the second 
reading of the Bill, to enter into any ex- 
planation of its details; but, as a noble 
Lord, on a former night, had brought 
forward amendments, which, in point of 
fact, went to effect an entire alteration of 
the measure; and as that noble Lord 
at the same time, accused him of practis- 
ing a delusion on their Lordships, in 
vindication of himself, and of the motives 
by which he was actuated, he begged to 
be permitted to say a few words upon the 
present occasion. So far back as the 
reign of Henry 8th, previous to which the 
regulation of the Church, as regarded 
pluralities, was under the. canon law, 
which was opposed to pluralities of all 
kinds, the first Act was passed on this 
subject. By that Act—the Ist Henry 8th— 
all persons holding benefices valued at 8. 
a-year in the King’s books, were prevented 
from holding any other benefice, except by 
dispensation. A great number of persons, 
however, who were in possession of certain 
qualifications, wereallowed to hold two bene- 
fices; members of the Council were able 
to hold three, and King’s chaplains could 
hold any number to which it was the 
pleasure of the Crown to appoint them, 
without regard to their value. With these 
exceptions, no person could hold more 
than one benefice with cure of souls of 
8/. a-year. There were other livings under 
the value of 8/. a-year, which were left in 
the same state as before, under the canon 
law, which, though it prohibited plurali- 
ties altogether, was so inefficient, that 
persons could hold any number of livings 
under 8/, a-year at any distance, under such 
qualifications as would enable them to hold 
an ordinary living. Another clause of 
that Bill permitted deans of cathedrals, 
and collegiate bodies, to make their 
own regulations in respect of their own 
estates, or left them to the operation of 
the canon law. With these exceptions, 
and the exception of members of the 
council, and King’s chaplains, who might 
hold any number of livings, all persons 
were prohibited from holding two benefices, 
with cure of sonls of the value of 8/. a-year. 
The Bill which was on the Table pro- 
vided , that a space of not more than thirty 
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miles should intervene between two livings 
held in plurality, this regulation would have 
the effect of reducing the present plurali- 
ties nearly two-thirds. There was also ano- 
ther important alteration, which, he thought 
would be considered an improvement, 
namely, that the office of King’s chaplain 
would not give a title to hold in connexion 
with it any Church preferment: that 
office would in future give no advantages 
beyond those enjoyed without it. It 
had been found, after the most mature 
reflection, necessary to make provision for 
enabling incumbents of the poorer livings 
to pay their curates. In making that pro- 
vision, it was necessary to bear in mind 
that the valuation of livings in the King’s 
books was no sufficient guide in the pre- 
sent day, and the fact he conceived, would 
afford a sufficient answer to most of the 
objections that had been urged on that 
subject ; but the conclusive answer which 
this Bill gave to the chief objection to 
pluralities was to be found in the enact- 
ment that no ecclesiastical person should 
hold more than two livings, and those 
only within a distance of thirty miles, 
It was, he apprehended, no valid objection 
to this measure, that it did not accom- 
plish that which it did not profess. As 
to the dignities held in the cathedral 
churches, he had only to observe that 
they were of various values, and they 
could not impose any further restriction 
upon them than the Bill contained. He 
was aware that there were anomalies and 
imperfections in the existing system, and 
he was far from saying that this Bill would 
remedy them, or that any Bill could ad- 
vantageously remove them all, but here 
they had one most important step taken, 
and that he hoped, might enable them 
hereafter to go further in the same path. 
The noble Lord who had moved the 
amendments to which he had already ad- 
verted, had spoken of this Bill asa de- 
Jusion, and had declared that it left mon- 
strous abuses remaining which it ought to 
have remedied. He stated that the 
bishopric of Winchester, the deanery of 
Durham, and a variety of other prefer- 
ments, might be held by one and the 
same person. He (the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury) admitted that in the present state 
of the law, these were possibilities which 
this Bill did not guard against. He con- 
fessed that abuses of authority might 
occur, which, as norational man had ever 
committed, so no rational man would ever 
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think of guarding against. ‘They did not, 
in preparing this Bill, calculate all pos- 
sible contingencies—they did not aim at 
combating shadows, or fighting with wind- 
mills. Again, the House heard a very 
good speech from the noble Lord against 
the practice of Bishops holding livings 
in commendam, but that had nothing to 
do with the present question; for this 
Bill professed to deal with pluralities of 
another class, and with them it did suc- 
cessfully deal. The speech of the noble 
Lord did not really, for the purposes of the 
Bill then before them, require much reply, 
for it was beside the question; but with 
respect to his Amendments, he would with 
the permission of their Lordships, go 
through some of them. The noble Lord, 
in the first place, proposed to enact that, 
from and after the passing of the Bill, 
‘ It shall not be lawful for any Archbishop 
‘or Bishop actually exercising episcopal 
‘ jurisdiction, or enjoying the revenues of 
‘ any diocese, to accept or retain any bene- 
‘ fice with the cure of souls, either in com- 
‘mendam or otherwise, or to hold any 
‘ other dignity or ecclesiastical preferment.’ 
He presumed the word Archbishop was 
here introduced as a word of course, for 
it never could for a moment be supposed, 
that the Archbishop of York or the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, would hold a bene- 
fice 2x commendam. In fact this was a 
clause guarding against the abuse of the 
Royal Prerogative in a case where there 
was not the least imaginable probability 
that it would be abused. There was next 
an amendment to clause 3, which said, 
‘ Provided always, and be it further en- 
‘ acted, that it shall and may be lawful for 
‘ any Archbishop or Bishop, the revenues of 
‘ whose diocese do not exceed 3,5001., to 
‘ hold in commendam any dignity or eccle- 
‘ siastical preferment without cure of souls, 
‘ provided the gross annual value thereof, 
‘ together with the revenues of his diocese, 
‘ shall not amount to morethan 4,000/, an- 
‘nually, and that he shall pay over the 
‘ surplus, if any, to the Governors of Queen 
‘ Anne’s Bounty, to be by them appropri- 
‘ ated, with the sanction of the Archbishop 
‘of Canterbury, to the augmentation of 
‘bishoprics under the annual value of 
‘ 3,500/.’ He must be allowed to say, and 
he trusted most of their Lordships would 
concur with him, if they would only con- 
sider the unavoidable expenses which a 
Bishop must incur—the expenses he was 
put to in maintaining more than one re« 
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sidence—in visiting the several portions of 
his diocese from time to time—in subscrib- 
ing to every charity within his diocese— 
in relieving the poorer clergy—in edu- 
cating and establishing his sons, besides 
making some provision for his family after 
his death—that was fixing the revenue 
of a Bishop too low. He was aware that 
it had been said, that the income which the 
noble Lord fixed for a Bishop was as much 
as a Judge generally had, but it should be 
recollected that a Judge stood in a very 
different situation from that of a Bishop. 
When one of the parochial clergy became 
a Bishop, he found himself transferred 
from a situation in which his income 
scarcely equalled his necessary and pro- 
per expenditure ; but what was the fact 
with respect toa Judge? He was trans- 
ferred to a situation of less labour perhaps 
—of more dignity certainly; his former 
position being one not entailing much ex- 
pense, and giving facilities for the accu- 
mulation of a fortune: whereas the situ- 
ation of a Bishop was widely different; he 
was from the outset surrounded with 
circumstances calculated to create pecu- 
niary embarrassment. The expenses of 


his entrance upon his sacred duties were 


in themselves of no small amount, and 
even though he should exercise all the 
economy that was consistent with the feel- 
‘ings of a liberal mind, he would still find 
it extremely difficult to maintain those ap- 
pearances which his situation required. 
From his own experience, and the evidence 
of facts, he could affirm, that, if the in- 
comes of the Bishops were to be regulated 
according to the rules laid down by the 
noble Lord, much of the usefulness and 
dignity of their station in the Church 
would be at an end. With respect to liv- 
ings in commendam, he begged to men- 
tion one consideration, while he was upon 
the subject, which was not altogether un- 
worthy of attention—it was, that those 
livings might in some sort, be said to pos- 
sess the advantages of two rectors, for 
Bishops always paid their curates larger 
salaries than other holders of benefices. 
He considered that the whole of this en- 
actment directed against livings in com- 
mendam, was unnecessary, and it might 
prove mischievous. There was no case in 
which a living happened to be held ix 
commendam in which, if it were necessary 
to separate it, the separation might not 
be effected without the aid of this enact- 
ment; and further, he did not see that 
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any of the amendments would have the 
effect of preventing unnecessary transla- 
tions. The third Amendment proposed by 
the noble Lord was as follows :—‘ And be 
‘it further enacted that if any spiritual 
‘person having a deanery, prebend, or 
‘ canonry, or any precentorship, treasurer- 
‘ ship, subdeanery, chancellorship, or any. 
‘ wardenship, or fellowship in any cathedral 
or collegiate church ; or any dignity, be- 
nefice, or ecclesiastical preferment, either 
with or without, any cure of souls, shall 
after the passing of this Act, accept, or 
be admitted toany other deanery, prebend, 
or canonry, precentorship, treasurership, 
subdeanery, wardenship, or fellowship, in 
any cathedral or collegiate church, or any 
other dignity, benefice, or ecclesiastical 
preferment, either with, or without cure 
of souls; then, and immediately after 
‘such acceptance or admission, the first 
‘ deanery, prebend, or canonry, precentor- 
‘ ship, treasurership, sub-deanery, chancel- 
‘ lorship, wardenship, or fellowship in any 
‘cathedral or collegiate church, or other 
‘ dignity, benefice, or ecclesiastical prefer- 
‘ ment,either with, or without cure of souls, 
‘shall be tpso facto void.’ On this 
Amendment it was needless to say much : 
it spoke for itself; and it was one, the 
adoption of which, he thought, but few of 
their Lordships would be disposed to agree 
to. One of the most extraordinary pro- 
positions ever made to that House, was 
contained in the proposed Amendment to 
clause 9, the object of which was, to give 
power to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in certain cases, to grant license or dis- 
pensation for holding two benefices, whose 
joint value did not exceed the amounts 
therein specified; and then this proposed 
amendment said, that such person who 
shall have obtained the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity with a certificate from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and solemn 
declaration inserted in the testimonial 
thereof, that the same was not conferred 
from partiality or affection, entreaty or in- 
terest, but purely and solely from a con- 
viction of the graduate’s pious zeal, theo- 
logical knowledge, and pastoral aptness to 
accept and hold such benefice, provided 
the population of one of such benefices 
shall not exceed 500 souls, and the joint 
annual value of such two benefices, &c. 
No noble Lord could imagine that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had the means 
of granting those certificates upon his own 
knowledge, In all such cases he must 
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rely upon the testimonies supplied to him 
by others. _ He trusted he had never shown 
a disposition to shrink from any burthen, 
duty, or reasonable responsibility, belong- 
ing to his situation; and he did persuade 
himself that, in objecting to this it would 
not be thought that he was departing from 
that which had ever been his practice; but 
it was a duty which he owed not merely to 
himself, but to his successors, to protest 
against such a clause. Under _ this 
Amendment the Archbishop of Canterbury 
would be required not only to judge of the 
knowledge, but of the intellectual, moral, 
and even physical, qualifications, of the 
persons presenting themselves as candi- 
dates. This was almost impossible; and, 
if possible, it would not be useful. Their 
Lordships must also see, that the provision 
which the noble Lord would make for the 
parochial clergy, or rather the minimum to 
which he would reduce them, was quite in- 
consistent with the maintenance of a 
family, or with their comfortable and re- 
spectable living. _ With any observations 
on this topic it was not necessary to 
trouble the House, as the plan proposed 
conduced neither to the real object of the 
Bill, nor to the diminution of pluralities. 
The proposed Amendment to Clause 11, 
was .this—‘ And be it further enacted, 
‘that, from and after the passing of this 
‘ Act, every Archbishop and Bishop shall, 
‘on or before the Ist day of July in every 
‘year, make to the Archbishop of Canter- 
‘bury, to be by him transmitted, together 
‘with the like return from himself to his 
‘ Majesty in Council, on or before the 25th 
‘day of March, a return of the gross an- 
‘nual revenues or emoluments of his 
‘diocese, from whatever source derived, 
‘during the succeeding year; and also 
‘specifying the name and value of any 
‘dignitary, benefice, or ecclesiastical pre- 
‘ferment, held therewith; and that every 
‘other spiritual person shall make a like 
‘return of the name, and true and full 
‘value of any dignity, benefice, or eccle- 
‘siastical preferment, held by him to the 
‘ Bishop of the diocese in which it is situ- 
‘ated, to be by him transmitted to the 
‘King in Council, on or before the afore- 
‘said 25th.day of. March.’ He would 
appeal to the noble Lord, whether such a 
clause as this ought to be introduced into 
the Bill—supposing such a measure to be 
advantageous (and he, for one, should not 
object to ascertain the value of all emolu- 
ments possessed by dignitaries of the 
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Church) it ought rather to form the sub- 
ject of a separate substantive Bill, than 
to be thus introduced into a measure which 
had another object in view. He repeated 
that he was most anxious to have the 
amount of Church property ascertained, 
for there had been gross and scandalous 
exaggerations on the subject; and he had 
no doubt that the proposal contained in 
the noble Lord’s Amendment would soon 
be acted on; but this mode of doing it 
appeared in the highest degree excep- 
tionable, for it could not fail to lead to 
frauds in a variety of ways. A discretion- 
ary power was given to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, as to granting or withholding 
dispensations; and of course he would 
take, in every case, the value of the bene- 
fice, as well as all other circumstances, 
into consideration ; but it would be quite 
impossible for the Legislature to adopt any 
principle, if the living were under the 
value of 8/., of making value the criterion, 
without having some documents before it. 
He was most desirous that such an inquiry 
should be instituted, in order to show the 
gross misstatements that were dissemi- 
nated, through the medium, chiefly of 
cheap pamphlets, but they were reiterated 
at public meetings, by persons who did, 
and ought to know better. This mode of 
proceeding, he verily believed, was adopt- 
ed in order to place the Church in an in- 
vidious point of view. It was asserted in 
some of these pamphlets, and had been 
repeated at certain meetings, that the re- 
venues of the Church were 9,000,000. per 
annum ; but whenever a return of the ec- 
clesiastical revenues should be made, they 
who had put forth, and those who had 
believed such exaggerations, would look at 
that return with no small degree of sur- 
prise, and would find how egregiously 
they had been deceived. The Church had 
nothing to fear from inquiry ; and he had 
every reason to hope that means would be 
taken to ascertain what its revenues ac- 
tually were. The mode which the noble 
Lord had suggested of annual returns, was 
not the best that could be desired for that 
purpose, because such returns would be 
attended with great inconvenience, and 
they would be extremely difficult to make 
out correctly, even by those who wished to 
act most honestly. He would spare their 
Lordships from going into the other parts 
of the Bill, and would only refer to the 
clause which took away from their Lord- 
ships the privilege of appointing chaplains. 
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He trusted their Lordships would believe 


that he was the last man to wish to inter- 
fere unnecessarily with their privileges ; or 
to bear hard upon any members of the 
clergy. As the value, however, of such 
appointments was merely imaginary, he 
had no doubt their Lordships would will- 
ingly resign. such privileges for the good 
of the Church. As for himself, so far as 
the Bill was concerned, he had encoun- 
tered so much opposition that he was 
almost disheartened. In attempting to 
please everybody as far as possible, he had 
stirred up opponents on all sides, without 
forwarding his object. This was the third 
Session the Bill had been before Parlia- 
ment. He would, however, conclude, by 
moving that their Lordships go into Com- 
mittee, where they might deal with the 
Bill as they thought best. 

Lord Suffield begged it to be understood 
that he was far from courting the task of 
Church Reformer, and that he exceedingly 
regretted that the duty, the conscientious 
duty, of exposing the—he would not say 
premeditated frauds, but the—gross de- 
lusion which the present Bill was calcu- 
cated to create in the public mind, had not 
devolved upon some noble Lord more 


competent than he was, to discharge it 


with efficiency. He called the Billa de- 
lusion, not that he was anxious to use 
harsh epithets in speaking of any measure 
to which the most reverend Prelate was a 
party, but because no other word occurred 
to him so expressive of its true character. 
It was a gross delusion upon the public, 
because, under the pretext of checking the 
system so baneful to the interests of true 
religion and the Protestant Church—that 
of benefice pluralities—it, in point of fact, 
perpetuated the worst features of that sys- 
tem, while it tended to aggravate the hard 
condition of the working and poorer clergy. 
Thus, under the semblance of a general 
good, much public evil and private injury 
would be perpetrated ; and this, forsooth, 
was a proof of the earnest desire of the 
Church dignitaries to ameliorate the de- 
fects of the existing system. For instance, 
the Bill enacted that no person should 
hold a second living, if his first was worth 
400/. a-year, except—and he begged their 
Lordships to mark the exception, which 
ought to have been called the rnle—the 
incumbent be a “ Master of Arts.” Now, 
all the higher clergy and dignitaries were 
Masters of Arts, while many of the poorer 
working clergy had taken out no degree in 
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arts higher than that of Bachelor, and 
some no degree at all; so that, in point of 
fact, the clause would oppress the poorer 
clergy, while it aggrandised the more 
wealthy. He would propose that a theo- 
logical qualification, to be determined by 
the most reverend Prelate himself, should 
be substituted for the master’s degree as 
the ground of exception. Then the Bill 
went to continue the privilege of Bishops 
being permitted to hold livings in com- 
mendam, without taking into account the 
proximity of those livings to their sees, or 
whether it was physically possible they 
could honestly discharge their sacred 
duties as Bishops and as rectors. And 
here again there was a striking proof of 
the tendency of the Bill tc perpetuate the 
monopoly which the higher dignitaries 
possessed of the loaves and fishes of the 
Church, while it pressed upon the poorer 
working clergy with additional severity. 
He confessed he was anxious for the Re- 
form of so unjust a system, and, being of 
opinion that Church property was held in 
trust for the public good, he would zea- 
lously co-operate in promoting any mea- 
sure which would improve the condition 
of the working clergy, by bestowing upon 
them a portion of the superfluities possess- 
ed by the higher dignitaries to the disad- 
vantage—nay, disgrace—of true religion. 
His object, be it understood, was not to 
subvert, far less to commit a spoliation of 
Church property, but to effect a more just 
and efficient distribution. The interests 
of the Church itself, and of the religion for 
the advancement of which the Church was 
established, demanded that there should 
be such an improved distribution of its 
revenue; and such a distribution would, 
he thought, be better effected by the mea- 
sures which he recommended, than by the 
Bill as it stood at present. In that House, 
and in other places, his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters had been reproached—and, he admit- 
ted, without justgrounds—as being regard- 
less of the interest of religion. For his 
own part he took shame to himself that he 
had been, as he thought their Lordships 
had all been, too long regardless of the 
abuses to which he had just referred. He 
should be glad, therefore, to see the Mi- 
nisters disprove the justice of the re- 
proaches cast upon them, by taking the 
matter into their own hands, and bringing 
forward a measure for the more equal dis- 
tribution of the revenues of the Church. 
The Church had been left too long to re- 
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gulate itself, and the Prelates had not 
shown that they were the best qualified 
to legislate for themselves. But the state 
of the House at that moment showed that 
there was still a disposition to leave, in a 
great measure, those matters to their judg- 
ment, and there certainly was an abund- 
ance of the Bishops then present. But on 
the preceding evening the attendance of 
lay Lords was much more numerous. 
Now, as far as the Bill affected the 
Bishops, he could not approve of the 
‘omission of all restraint upon the holding 
of benefices iz commendam. To remove 
that defect was the object of the first 
amendment which he intended to propose 
in the Committee. He would allow the 
Bishops and dignitaries a decent, nay, a 
splendid income (he would not stickle for 
the exact sum of 3,500/., but would leave 
it to the Bishops themselves to fix a sum 
which they would consider a fair remune- 
ration for the labours and dignity of a 
See); but he had yet to learn that provid- 
ing large incomes in addition for their sons 
‘and daughters, constituted the chief object 
for which Parliament originally invested 
the Church with its enormous revenues. 
The right reverend Bench might depend 
ufon it, that their united zeal, sustained, 
as it. was, by such strong feelings of self- 
interest, could not long maintain the pre- 
sent overgrown anomalies, and super- 
fluities, and bloated incomes of the Church 
dignitaries, in opposition to public opinion, 
urged on by common sense and common 
justice. It might be very well for the 
right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of London) 
near him to say, that he felt himself en- 
titled by usage to hold one or two livings 
in commendam, in addition to his former 
See; but enlightened public opinion would 
not be satisfied unless he could show that 
he could be in Bishopsgate in London, 
and Chesterton in Cambridgeshire, and 
the city of Chester at the same time ; and 
that the labours of each were compara- 
tively trifling, and that it was wise and 
equitable that he should he receiving the 
incomes of these three extensive and very 
distant incumbencies, while most probably 
the three working clergymen, who did the 
actual duty did not receive a decent com- 
petency. He also should have to propose 
an amendment to the clause which made 
thirty miles the definition of ‘* contiguous 
parishes.” It appeared to him that the 
distance might as well have been fixed at 
300 miles, so far as the possibility of one 
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man’s being able to efficiently discharge 
the duties of his livings not actually and 
conveniently adjoining to each other was 
concerned. Where the livings were small, 
and so closely connected as to permit the 
duties to be regularly performed, such 
unions might often be effected without in- 
convenience, and they would afford the 
means of providing for those clergy whose 
poverty was a disgrace to the Church. 
The third amendment which he should 
propose would be, a diminution of the 
value of the livings which might be held 
together. He did not deny that there 
were poor Bishops. But that was one of 
the evils which he was desirous of seeing 
removed; and he was not convinced by 
anything which he had heard that the 
great revenues of the richer Prelates were 
absolutely necessary. to the adequate sup- 
port of the dignity of their respective Sees. 
He did not doubt that they were hos- 
pitable. But their hospitality was very 
different from the hospitality of the Bishops 
of former times. He had no doubt that 
the Bishops were still very hospitable in 
the entertainment of their private friends 
and connections, and that their mansions 
in town and in the country were liberally 
provided for the accommodation of their 
guests. But the tables of the earlier Pre- 
lates were spread for the stranger and the 
poor, and the pilgrim and friendless tra- 
veller found shelter under their truly hos- 
pitable roofs. With respect to the poorer 
clergy of the present times, he sincerely 
sympathised with the reverend Prelate 
(the Archbishop of Canterbury) in his 
compassion for those gentlemen; and he 
would confess, that he wondered not a 
little why it was, that those who could 
compassionate so deeply, and describe 
with so much force and feeling the un- 
happy circumstances of those gentlemen, 
did not propose some effective measure for 
their relief. He had not risen to oppose 
the Motion for the Committee, but only to 
explain the nature of the amendments 
which he was desirous to see adopted ; and 
having done so, he would trespass no fur- 
ther on.the time of the House. 

The Bishop of Durham objected to the 
value of benefices being taken as the 
standard to determine whether they should 
be held by one individual. He considered 
that a dangerous principle to be adopted. 
It amounted to something like spoliation, 
If it was expedient to limit the incomes of 
spiritual persons, this was not the way it 
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ought to be done, for if the principle was 
once admitted there could be no bounds 
set to its application. The evil of plurali- 
ties was not so much in the amount of the 
income of the person holding them, as in 
their occasioning non-residence. That was 
an evil which it was very difficult to correct, 
and it seemed to him that the only way in 
which it could be corrected was by a 
measure such as the Bill of the Rev. 
Prelate, which their Lordships were then 
called upon to consider. That Bill made 
no distinction as to the value of livings; 
but it would prevent the holding of two 
benefices which were so distant from each 
other as to prevent the incumbent from 
properly discharging his duties; and it 
allowed the union of livings which were 
within a reasonable distance, without re- 
gard to their value. He preferred that 
arrangement to the proposition of the 
noble Baron (Lord Suffield). 

Lord Wynford concurred with his right 
rev. friend (the Bishop of Durham), in 
thinking that the whole question was one of 
distance, and not of the value of benefices. 
He saw no difference whether two livings 
held by one individual were distant thirty 
miles or a hundred miles. In either case 


he could not efficiently discharge his duties 


in both. As there was an inquiry pending 
into the state of the property of the 
Church, he would strongly recommend 
the most Rev. Prelate to withdraw the 
Bill until the House was in possession 
of full information on that subject, 
when they would be better able to judge 
as to what benefices it was expedient to 
unite. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury could 
not act on the suggestion of his noble and 
learned friend. After the Bill had gone 
so far, and so much expectation had been 
raised respecting it, he should be sorry 
that any act of his should set it aside. 

Lord Wynford continued. As the most 
Rev. Prelate was determined to proceed, 
he would, therefore, state his objections 
to the Bill at present. There were but 
three points in the Billin which it differed 
from the law as it stood already. They 
were, therefore, going to make a new law 
for that which was already the law. The 
first alteration which the Bill made in the 
existing law was the removal of the privi- 
leges of chaplains and of the sons of 
Peers. To that he would not object, for 
he thought that if the son of a Peer had 
not the ability or the industry to obtain his 
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degree, he ought not to be endowed with 
a plurality of benefices. The second 
novelty in the Bill was that which related 
to the distance of benefices ; and the third 
was the giving the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury a discretion as to requiring residence 
for a part of the year, and to this also he 
agreed. The subject of distance was only 
known to the Canon-law, but the Common- 
law did not recognize it, and the limitation 
of forty-five miles was only known to the 
Canon-law. To the present alteration he 
altogether objected, for the difference of 
distance he did not apprehend could weigh 
much in a religious point of view, and 
this was an unnecessary interference with 
the rights of property. If a gentleman 
was desirous of bringing up his son to the 
Church, and if, therefore, having in his 
own gift a living of small value, he had, 
before the introduction of the present Bill, 
or say ten years ago, purchased the ad- 
vowson of another living with the intention 
of giving to his son a competent income 
from the two; by the operation of that 
Bill his intentions would be frustrated ; if 
it should so happen that the purchased 
living was at a greater distance than the 
thirty miles contemplated. Thus the pro- 
perty purchased with this view would be 
done away, violating vested rights, and 
injuring the cause of religion. The Church 
itself would lose the advantage of having 
amongst the clergy men whose family 
connections, as well as their superior edu- 
cation, enabled them to promote greatly 
the honour of the Church and the inter- 
ests of religion. Gentlemen of fortune 
had the best opportunities of giving their 
sons the education which should qualify 
them to be ornaments to the Church and 
efficient ministers of religion. Thus this 
alteration might deprive the Church of 
some of its most valuable members. And 
what would be the effect in such a case as 
he had mentioned? Why, this—that the 
presentation would be sold to the highest 
bidder, and let in perhaps a class of per- 
sons who would only be anxious to obtain 
an adequate return for the money they had 
paid, instead of gentlemen who would be 
likely to be more liberal, from not having 
paid anything for their benefices. The 
Bill would do injury to the Church of 
England, which he declared had produced 
more able men than any other profession 
in the world. He knew that many entered 
into this profession with higher motives 
than mere ambition or desire of gain ; but 
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still men of abilities would not enter into 
it, if they were to be excluded from the 
hope of adequate reward. The bill would 
not maintain the hierarchy in that degree 
of splendor in which they ought to be 
supported, and he lamented its introduc- 
tion upon that account. 

The Bishop of London wished to say a 
few words in reply to some of the observa~- 
tions which had fallen from his noble and 
learned friend, who had last addressed the 
House as he knew him tobe a sincere friend 
to the Church. It was with surprise, he had 
almost said with pain, that he heard his 
noble and learned friend remark, that he 
was opposed to the Bill because it would 
operate as an infringement upon the rights 
of property. If that objection were well- 
founded, it would have with him (the 
Bishop of London) very great weight. 
If he could believe that the Bill invaded 
the rights of property to the extent which 
his noble and learned friend seemed to 
suppose, he should hesitate much before 
he gave it his support. But if it did in 
any degree interfere with the rights of 
property, the interference was only for the 
present. In the case which the noble 
Lord supposed of a person having the gift 
of a living, and purchasing another for the 
purpose of conferring the two benefices on 
his son, but being prevented from doing 
so by the Bill, on account of the distance 
between the two benefices, no infringement 
of the rights of property would occur. 
The noble and learned Lord must be aware 
that the value of an advowson was in- 
creased in proportion to the age of the 
incumbent ; and, therefore, if the benefices 
in the case supposed could not be bestowed 
according to the original intention of the 
purchaser, he could obtain his money back 
with interest by a resale. Te agreed with 
the noble and learned Lord that it was of 
great advantage to the Church that the 
sons of the nobility and gentry should 
choose it as a profession. He had not the 
honour to be connected with any one of 
those families in the most distant degree, 
and, therefore, he might with propriety be 
allowed to bear his testimony not only to 
the splendor which the Church derived 
from having in the ministry persons of high 
rank, but to the services which were ren- 
dered to religion by their learning, piety, 
and zeal. He was aware of the advantages, 
and he did not apprehend that they would 
be diminished, or that a less number of the 
sons of noble families would go into the 
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Church in consequence of any effects ‘of 
the Bill. Looking to the profession of 
which his noble friend (Lord Wynford), 
was himself a distinguished ornament, 
he saw that young men of the higher 
ranks of society went into it without an 
expectation of obtaining its richest rewards; 
but he trusted that young men went into 
the Church with higher motives than the 
noble Lord supposed, even though they 
might have their eye upon its richest re- 
wards at the same time. He agreed that 
it would be difficult for a clergyman to 
attend to the duties of two parishes thirty 
miles apart, and he should be happy to 
support any proposition by which a better 
arrangement could be effected. 

Lord Tenterden said, it was hardly fair 
to call the Bill a delusion, for he believed 
it would effect the object intended. At 
the same time he musi declare, that it 
would be impossible for any Archbishop 
of Canterbury to ascertain the value of 
livings either to his own satisfaction or 
that of any body else in the present state 
of the law. At that hour it was impossible 
to have the beariigs of the Bill and the 
Amendments adequately discussed. He, 
therefore, begged leave to suggest the pro- 
priety of postponing the Committee. 

Lord Ang thought it was somewhat 
extraordinary to hear the very Rev. Pre- 
late (the Archbishop of Canterbury), in the 
present state of public opinion respecting 
the revenues of the Church, say, that an 
income of 4,000/. a-year was inadequate 
to the support of a Bishop. He thought 
that was an extraordinary argument to 
adduce in defence of the fifteen benefices 
held in’ commendam by the Bench of 
Bishops... The most Rev. Prelate also 
considered 1,0002. as rather little for the 
comfortable support of one of the parochial 
clergy having a large family to provide 
for. As that was the most Rev. Prelate’s 
opinion, he would recommend him to take 
into consideration what had been said last 
year by a noble Lord on the opposite 
benches, that the average income of the 
parochial clergy was no more than [85/. 
a-year each. What trath there might be 
in that statement, he could not say. He 
would leave it tothe noble and learned 
Lord opposite (Lord Wynford) and the 
most Rev. Prelate to settle between them. 
He thought it would be a very proper 
mode of raising those lower livings and 
lifting the poor clergy from their poverty, 
to take something from the Jarge revenues 
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of the Bishops. In that way the incomes 
of the parochial clergy might very well be 
raised to the standard fixed upon by the 
most Rev. Archbishop. He should like to 
see the Bishops come forward generously 
of themselves, and make that spontaneous 
sacrifice of their superfluities. It would 
be a great relief to their consciences, and 
it might be all the better for their souls 
hereafter, that they should have given up 
that which they ought never to have re- 
ceived. The most Rev, Prelate complained 
that the Bill had been called a delusion. It 
was nothing else. It professed to take 
away, the privileges which the Act of 
Henry 8th gave to the Chaplains, and to 
the sons of the nobility. That was one of 
its first provisions. Well, and what did it 
provide next? Why, it gave to every 
Master of Arts that same privilege of 
holding two benefices ; thus with one hand 
closing a door, and with the other opening 
it much wider than before, for the Masters 
of Arts were a more numerous class than 
the Chaplains and sons of Peers. Besides 
the Bill might operate to give those same 
persons whose privilege it professed to take 
away, the same rights in another manner, 
for it gave the privilege of holding two 
livings to every person whom the Bishop 
of his diocese might recommend to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. That most 
Rev. Prelate said, ‘ For God’s sake don’t 
‘throw upon me the responsibility of 
‘creating pluralists; let somebody else 
‘ have the responsibility, though I have the 
‘ power of conferring the appointments ? 
But the most Rev. Prelate did not object 
in the same way to have the responsibility 
which was attached to the power of unit- 
ing large benefices. Now, that was a re- 
sponsibility from which he would be very 
happy to see the most Rev. Prelate re- 
lieved. The Canon-law forbad pluralities. 
But abuses had grown up from time to 
time, not only in the Church of the Pope, 
but in the Established Church of England. 
The Pope encouraged abuses; and the 
Church of England encouraged abuses ; 
and what reason was there why the Church 
should not be brought back to the good old 
Canon-law, which would extinguish the 
abuses? If the pluralities were to be main- 
tained, he did not see any necessity for 
burthening the Archbishop with the re- 
sponsibility of creating them. If there was 
any uncertainty as to the value of the 
livings, let there be a valuation, which 
would remove the uncertainty, But the 
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most Rev. Prelate was afraid that if there 
were a valuation, the clergy would make 
false Returns. Perhaps they might do so. 
Indeed, he thought they would do so; 
and to prevent it he brought in a Bill last 
year to compel them to make a correct 
Return, by giving their respective parishes 
the power to tender the amount of the 
valuation in commutation for tithes and 
dues, and binding them to accept it with- 
out any remedy. That would have settled 
the matter; but the present Bill was a 
net so contrived as to take in all the rich 
benefices, and leave the poor ones out. 
The higher classes of the clergy talked a 
good deal about their compassion for their 
poorer brethren, and they proved their 
sincerity, not by allowing them to hold two 
small livings, but by leaving them to starve 
upon one. The most Rev. Prelate seemed 
to be in some doubt whether it would not 
be better to lay the Bill aside for a while, 
and think better of it: and, indeed, if he 
had any respect for his own child, he ought 
to do so. If it escaped a severe handling 
in that House, it would be terribly mauled 
in another place. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, 
that he had not made the statements 
attributed to him by the noble Baron, who 
appeared to have made his remarks solely 
for the purpose of adding to the prejudices 
and excitement that prevailed on the 
subject of the Church. 

The Lord Chancellor agreed with his 
noble and learned friend (Lord Wynford), 
that great regard was due from the Legis- 
lature to the rights of property. He 
would not then go into the abstract ques- 
tion of the right of the Legislature to in- 
terfere with the property of the Church, 
as there was nothing in the Bill before the 
House that called on him todoso. He 
did not think that the Bill was liable to the 
objections that it interfered unnecessarily 
with private property in connection with 
Church property. The peculiar circum- 
stances which distinguished Church pro- 
perty from every other kind of property was 
this, that the Legislature could interfere 
with it so far as to enforce the performance 
of the duties, for the performance of which 
that property was enjoyed. 

The Bishop of Chester wished to ask the 
noble Baron (Lord King), to point out the 
fifteen livings which he said were held by 
the Bishops in commendam. 

The Bishop of Bangor begged to ex- 
plain the point, to show the inaccuracy of 
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the noble Baron’s remarks. There were 
certain livings connected with particular 
Sees, which were permanently attached to 
them, and formed a part of their revenues. 
They were always served by curates, and 
the Bishop had no cure of souls in those 
parishes, nor any other power but to ap- 
point the curates, or remove them without 
the intervention of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. These were the livings, he pre- 
sumed, which the noble Baron said, were 
held in commendam. 

The Earl of Radnor said, he should give 
his support to this Bill, and he wished to 
state in a few words his reason for doing so. 
He did not admire the Bill on account of 
its taking away small pluralities where 
alone the system of pluralities ought to be 
tolerated, nor on account of its allowing 
the Bishops the discretion of granting 
pluralities without restriction as to value 
when the different livings were within 
thirty miles of each other. In both these 
respects he should like to see the Bill 
amended ; and if any noble Lord would in 
Committee, propose the alteration of the 
clause giving this discretionary power to 
the Bishops, the alteration should have 
his support. He approved, however, of 
the Bill, as he considered it a step towards 
a Reform in the abuses of the Church 
Establishment, and he only regretted that 
the most Rev. Prelate had not carried 
that Reform further. 

Their Lordships divided on the Motion 
to go into Committee. Contents 31 ; Not 
Contents 7—Majority 24. 

House in Committee: Verbal Amend- 
ments were agreed to; after which the 
House resumed. Committee to sit again. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 23, 1832. 


Minures.] Bills brought in. By Mr. Sprine Rice, to 
Consolidate and Amend the Laws relating to Highways in 
England; and to authorize the Commissioners for Auditing 
Public Accounts, to Examine and Audit the Colonial Ex- 
penditure and Revenues. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Colonel Evans, of the 
quantity of Hemp purchased by Government for the use of 
the Navy, in each year, from 1821 to 1831, respectively, 
with the Amount of Duty Paid and Chargeable, and the 
Amount of Drawback paid on the Exportation of Cordage 
during the said term:—On the Motion of Mr. Fows.un 
Buxton, Copies of all Communications received from 
Jamaica relating to the Trials of George Ancle, and 
Samuel Surney, Negro Slaves, for alleged Offences 
relating to Religious Worship; of all Communications 
of the Adoption or Rejection of a Law in the House 
of Assembly in Jamaica, for Abolishing the practice 
of punishing Females by the Whip in that Island:—On 
the Motion of Mr. Watuace, of the Number of Persons 
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Licensed in the City and County of Dublin to sell Tea and 
Coffee, who also hold Licences to sell Spirituous Liquors ; 
of all Reports made in the years 1825 and 1826, by the 
Solicitor and by the Commissioners of Excise in Ireland to 
the Lords of the Treasury relating to such Licences:—~ 
On the Motion of Mr. Stuart Wort.eyY, Copy of the 
Ukase of the 23rd of November, 1831, increasing the Im- 
port Duty upon Articles imported into the Russian Do- 
minions, and a Comparative Statement of the New and 
Old Duties :—On the Motion of Mr. BALFour, of the 
Sums charged by the Excise under 4and 6 George 4th, for 
Spirits produced being short of the Charge by Gravity of 
Worts by Attenuation or Charge from the Low Wines in 
England and Scotland, and of any, and what part of those 
Charges remain unpaid by the Distillers. 

Petitions presented, By General O’NEILL, from the Presby- 
terian Congregation of Broughshane, Ballymena, and 
Conner, against the proposed Plan of Education for Ire- 
land:—-By Sir WILLIAM Hort, from the Inhabitants of 
the United Parishes of Kilcullen and Gormanstown, and 
of the United Parishes of Kilecumin and Robin, for the 
Total Abolition of Tithes in Ireland:—By O’ConNnor 
Don, from the Merchants and Inhabitants of Athlone, 
against the Clause in the Irish Reform Bill, which allows 
Persons to Vote for a Town if they reside within seven 
miles of it:—By Mr. Hume, from the Council of the Na- 
tional Political Union, for the Appointment of a Committee 
to Inquire into the Nature of Cholera; from the Students 
in Medicine, Glasgow ; the Members of the Council of the 
Sheffield Political Union; the Committee of the London 
College of Medicine; and of the Inhabitants of Leeds, in 
favour of the Anatomy Bill; from Persons employed in 
Factories at Heaton, Norris, and other Places, and of Pro- 
prietors of Mills and Master Spinners in Renfrewshire, 
against the Factories Regulation Bill; from the Members 
of a Benefit Society at Newport Hants, for the Repeal of 
10 Geo. 4th; from the Prisoners in Whitecross Street 
Prison, against the Law of Arrest for Debt, and Complain- 
ing of Regulations relating to the said Prison; and from 900 
Members of the National Political Union, for the Repeal 
of all Taxes on Newspapers and Paper. 


Post Orrice(IRELAND).] Mr. Cooper 
presented the Petition of John R. John- 
stone, of the firm of Johnstone and Co. 
newspaper agents, of Dublin, complaining 
of the unfair advantage possessed by the 
Clerks of the Roads in Ireland, in serving 
newspapers ; and praying, that this official 
monopoly, striking at the root of private in- 
dustryand enterprise shouldbe put anend to. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, he must sup- 
port the prayer of the petition, as he con- 
sidered the privileges of the Clerks of the 
Roads a great hardship upon the private 
traders. 

Lord Althorp said, that without giving 
any opinion as to the contents of the 
petition, he felt quite sure, that the noble 
Lord at the head of the Post Office De- 
partment would pay every attention to it. 

Mr. Hume said, that all public servants 
in England, as well as in Ireland, ought 
to be prevented from dealing in news- 
papers. If the Government did not feel 
the propriety of putting a stop to this 
traffic, it would be his duty, or the duty 
of some other hon. Member, to take the 
sense of the House on the subject. 

The Petition to be printed. 
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Bank or EnGuianp.] Mr. Gisborne: 
It appears by the papers, that, on a ques- 
tion being yesterday put at the Bank of 
England meeting, the Governor stated, 
that the only information he could give 
with respect to the renewal of the Charter 
was, that the Ministers had given him to 
understand, that it was their intention, 
this Session, if possible, to move for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the Bank 
of England, and that the renewal of its 
Charter must necessarily form part of 
that inquiry. If this paragraph is correct, 
I presume that the noble Lord can have no 
objection to confirm it; for 1 should be 
glad to know whether it is certain that 
the Committee will be appointed this 
Session, and whether it will form part of 
their duty to inquire into the renewal 
of the Bank Charter ? 

Lord Althorp : The statement contain- 
ed in that paragraph is, for the most part, 
correct: it, however, conveys no informa- 
tion to the House; for I have already 
stated my intention of moving for a Com- 
mittee during the present Session, and, 
therefore, the only point not quite correct 
in that statement is, the supposing it 
doubtful whether that motion will be 
brought forward this Session, because it is 
my positive intention to do so. 


Sucar Dvrtrs.] 
Lord Althorp, the Order of the Day for 
the House going into Committee on the 
Sugar Duties was read. 

Lord Althorp: Before moving, Sir, 
that you leave the Chair, I think that it 
may be convenient to the House, if 1 
preface my Motion with one or two ob- 
servations. It is not my intention to 
detain the House long; but, having been 
pressed on the subject by Gentlemen con- 
nected with the West-India interests, it 
seems desirable for me to make a short 
statement on the subject. [ have been 
told by those Gentlemen, that it is neces- 
sary that I should state specifically what 


is the nature of those measures of relicf 


to which I alluded on the last evening 
that this question was debated. On that 
oceasion [ stated, that I did not think 
that it would be advisable for me to make 
that statement at the present period, or 
before [ was able to propose the mea- 
sure to the House for adoption. In 
consequence, however, of the sugges- 
tions that have been thrown out, | have 
since given my best consideration to the 
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subject; and I am now bound to state, 
that the more I have considered it, the 
more clear does it appear to me, that it 
would not be consistent with my duty to 
state now what is the specific object of the 
mode of relief I mean to propose. I am, 
however, prepared to repeat what I before 
stated, that it will be a relief proffered to 
such of the West-India colonies as shall 
have shown themselves disposed to accede 
to the wishes of the Government; and, 
indeed, it must be evident to all, that, by 
moving for the renewal of the sugar 
duties for the short period only of six 
months, I am quite willing still to leave 
the door open to discussion. But, besides 
these measures, the House is, of course, 
perfectly aware, that, in different parts of 
the West-India colonies, severe recent 
calamities have taken place, which have 
given rise to great destruction of property ; 
I allude, of course,to the hurricane in Bar- 
badoes, and the insurrection in Jamaica, 
which calamities have necessarily greatly 
aggravated the local suffering in those colo- 
nieswhere they have occurred. Looking at 
this distress, we have felt that it would 
be perfectly consistent with that sympathy 
which the mother country ought to feel 
towards the colonies for us to call on this 
House to grant temporary relief to them, 

without encumbering that relief with any of 
those conditions which I have alluded to 
in speaking of the other more permanent 
plan of relief. I am aware of the diffi- 
culty attending this sort of proposition, 
but I trust that the extreme exigency of 
the case may well form an apology for 
our intention; and I have therefore to 
state to the House, that it is the purpose 
of the Government to afford assistance to 
the sufferers under these two calamities by 
way of loan. The House has already 
agreed to give aid to the poorer classes who 
suffered by the hurricane in Barbadoes ; 

but there still remains a large number of 
those who suffered not belonging to that 
class, and who, from their superior station, 
can give sec urity for any assistance af- 
forded them; and, therefore, by taking 
care, that that security was given, and 
that the Government should have a prior 
claim over all other charges on the pro- 
perty, I trust that the Ministers may 
safely propose that. this measure shall 
be carried into effect. I hope that, in 
adopting this course, we shall be able 
to prove to the colonists that we have 
a feeling of sympathy for their mis- 
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fortunes, and that the effect will be’ such 
as to induce them to indulge a kindly 
feeling towards the mother country, and 
give them an inclination towards yielding 
that which we have so much at heart. 
Having said thus much, I will not detain 
the House further, but move, Sir, that you 
now leave the Chair. 

Mr. Burge thought that the noble Lord 
should state at once what was the nature 
of the relief which he,intended to propose ; 
because he could hardly expect that the 
colonists were to surrender all their rights, 
without even so much as knowing what 
they were to have in exchange. But 
Ministers scemed inclined to promulgate 
the doctrine that, notwithstanding all the 
difficulties under which the colonies la- 
boured, all relief was to be withheld, un- 
less they pledged themselves to comply 
with unknown conditions—a practice which 
every man of British feeling, and with 
British habits, would denounce as unjust. 
There was no principle in the Constitution 
which implied that those who were en- 
titled to legislate for themselves should 
submit to act upon peremptory instructions 
directing them what they were to do. It 
must have been well known to the Govern- 
ment, that the colonists could never con- 
sent to accept relief on any such con- 
dition as that proposed, That was suth- 
ciently manifest from the feeling. that 
had been excited throughout the colonies 
when the sweeping plan of the Government 
was communicated to them, accompanied 
with the not very judicious commentary of 
the noble Lord who was particularly con- 
nected with that department of the State. 
That plan had excited throughout all the 
islands a degree of discontent which had 
never before been known there—so much 
as even to attract the notice of all those 
Powers who had possessions in the same 
quarter of the globe; and indeed, he 
night say, that so strong was the feeling 
which the colonists entertained with re- 
gard to that plan, that, however ardent 
their attachment for the mother country, 
they were convinced that the period was 
at length arrived when there existed in 
this country a Government that had for- 
gotten that the colonies were the children 
of the state, from which they had aright to 
look for the most complete protection. 
He could not give a greater proof of the 
tremendous nature of the experiments 
which the Government was aware they 
were about to try inthe West Indies than 
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by adducing one fact, namely, that almost 
immediately after the receipt in the colo- 
nies of the despatches, accompanied by 
the debates in that House, particularly 
the speech of the noble Lord, the Under- 
secretary for the Colonies, intimating the 
intentions of Government, there was also 
received, a proclamation for removing the 
delusions into which the colonists were 
likely to fall, when they found it was 
the intention of Government to carry all 
their opinions into execution—opinions 
which would effect all the mischief which 
the colonists had ever dreaded. That the 
Government should have sent such a pro- 
clamation was a complete proof that it 
anticipated, as the consequence of its own 
actions, discontent among the colonists. 
Another proof of the existence of this 
feeling on the part of the Government 
might be found in the circumstance, that, 
in the more distant Crown colonies, it was 
feared a similar impression might have 
been produced, and, accordingly, the 
Order in Council had never been for- 
warded to the Mauritius; and he believed, 
that, even at the present moment, it had 
not yet been sent. He would unscrupu- 
lously declare it to be his opinion, that 
if there was any circumstance which more 
strongly than another would mark the 
incompetency aud the unfitness of the 
colonial part of the Administration to oc- 
cupy their offices in Downing-strect, it 
was to be found in the circular despatch 
sent by Lord Goderich to the respective 
Governors of the West-Indian colonics. 
There were passages in that letter, which, 
if the document did not bear the name of 
Lord Goderich, he never could have be- 
lieved had been written by him. There 
had been a time when that noble Lord had 
received the thanks of the colonies for his 
prudence and caution; but, in that de- 
spatch, there were expressions so little 
consonant with the noble Lord’s usual 
urbanity and high-minded feelings, that he 
felt himself utterly at a loss to account for 
the spirit in which it had been drawn up. 
It seemed to be an attempt studiously to 
depreciate the colonies, by representing 
the society there as possessing neither 
education nor information. It might have 
been naturally supposed, that every set of 
men, however adverse to the colonial inter- 
ests when in opposition, would, on coming 
into office, have so far felt the responsi- 
bility of their situation as to have been ex- 
tremely careful how they committed them- 
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selves hastily upon so vital a question. ! 
He begged to remind the House that, | 


when the present Government came into 


office, they found the colonies, it was true, | 
in a state of great financial distress; but | 
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arising out of discussions which obtained 
fresh force and power of mischief on the 
accession of the present Government to 
office. On the effects of that insurrection 
he would not enlarge; but he must say, 
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they also found, with respect to Jamaica, | that the ill-matured plans of the Ministry 


at least, that the two subjects which had | 
so long been matter of controversy between | 


had led to misconception on the part of 
the negroes. It was impossible to exone- 


the legislature in that island, and the pre- | rate his Majesty’s Ministers; for never 
ceding Government at home, were at | before had any Government declared to 


length happily adjusted—he meant the 
payment of the troops, and the depositing 
of the large sum annually voted by the 
Jamaica legislature in the hands of the 
commanding-officer ; and also the passing 
a clause in the consolidated slave law, ad- 
mitting the evidence of a slave against the 
white. He should have thought that the 
long dispute and settlement of these two 
questions would have suggested to the 
Government, that a little more time was 
necessary for looking at these great inter- 
ests, before they ventured to propose any 
plan for the internal regulation of the colo- 
nies. Instead of that, however, on almost 


the very first occasion on which the Go- 
vernment avowed its policy—on the Mo- 
tion of the hon. member for Weymouth— 
that took place which had excited so much 


feeling in the West Indies, and which, he 
was afraid, would lead to the most disas- 
trous consequences. He should pur- 
posely abstain from adverting in any way to 
theslavery question, because he did not think 
that was a proper time for its discussion ; 
and he should also abstain from express- 
ing any opinion on the recent insurrection 
in Jamaica, lest it should be thought that 
he was casting imputations on any parti- 
cular parties; but it was impossible for 
him to refrain from expressing his con- 
viction, that those dreadful results to 
which he had adverted, were occasioned 
by the delusion arising out of the unfortu- 
nate propositions of the present Govern- 
ment. From the year 1760 to 1817, no 
insurrection took place in Jamaica. There 
was, indeed, the Maroon war in 1797, but 
so far from the negroes taking any part 
with the insurgents, they all along showed 
their willingness to support the white 
population. The insurrection in 1817 
followed close on the discussion in that 
House—a discussion conducted without 
either prudence or temper. The next con- 
vulsion that shook Jamaica was in the latter 
end of 1823, which also happened shortly 
after another discussion in that House ; 
and now there was another insurrection, 





the colonies—‘* Your own legislatures 
must cease their influence, and yield to 
the Legislature of Downing-street; for 
we will not allow you the privilege of 
even a verbal alteration.” Was this wise, 
or was it prudent? Could the noble Vis- 
count be so confident in himself, or in the 
Government to which he belonged, to 
say that he was sufficiently acquainted 
with the colonial interests as to impose on 
the colonies such onerous conditions ¢ 
No Government before this ever thought 
of imposing such a penalty for not obey- 
ing the legislation of Downing-street ; for 
two-thirds of the people who would suffer 
had no choice. What could be said of a 
Government which excluded two-thirds of 
the people from relief, because those over 
them would not adopt the regulations of 
his Majesty’s Government? It was new 
in government and in finance, to punish 
men for what they could not control or 
avoid. If the legislation was most per- 
fect—and that it was he denied—yet the 
mode of enforcing it would destroy all 
the merit of the scheme itself. Whatever 
might be the feelings of the House as to 
soundness of the principle, he was sure it 
would join him in opinion against the 
mode of enforcing the scheme, though 
they agreed in the scheme itself. It was 
the first act of the present Government. 
It had made no communication to> the 
colonial legislature before it ordered this 
scheme to be executed. It was, however, 
said, that the preceding Government made 
various applications to the colonies, and 
failed; and this was the excuse made for 
the extraordinary course pursued by the 
present Government. He wished that 
the Ministers had been actuated by the 
principles of that great statesman, who 
had been, with regard to that subject, so 
repeatedly referred to. There was nothing 
in Mr, Canning’s speeches inconsistent 
with his own proposition, namely, that 
every thing to be done with respect to the 
colonies, was to be done through their 
own legislative bodies. He also most 
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heartily wished that the Ministers had 
adopted the principles of the Duke of 
Wellington; for he distinctly refused to 
sanction that species of menace which 
was to be found in the language of the 
present Government. Jn his opinion, the 
statement of the noble Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should not have been made, 
unless he was prepared distinctly to state 
his plan, in order that it might be known, 
whether it would receive the consent of 
the parties interested. The time selected 
made it still more objectionable. Was 
the unfortunate colony of Jamaica in 
any condition to meet this new pres- 
sure? And what an impulse would be 
added to the lawless spirit that existed 
there, when it was known, that although 
the Government had received intelligence 
of the rebellion, and had sent out an 
additional force, yet it persevered in the 
measures which had led to the mischief. 
Ministers though they had given assistance 
to the island, still persevered in that plan 
which only to announce six months before 
had excited the greatest degree of alarm. 
Adhering to this plan under such circum- 
stances, was sufficient to place that society 
in a situation which would destroy all con- 
fidence. The knowledge of the proceed- 
ing of that House would, by to-morrow’s 
mail, be conveyed to that island. It 
would be then known that his Majesty’s 
Government would give no relief but on 
these conditions. There, however, forty 
or fifty miles of land was already a perfect 
waste, The negro population were thrown 
adrift on the rest of society. How was 
that event to be met? It would be unsafe 
for men to live there, much less to advance 
their property; and without that, how 
was prosperity to be restored? The 
Joan advanced by the Government would 
be of no use, unless a line of conduct were 
adopted which would restore confidence. 
To satisfy the claims of sympathy and 
the claims of justice, it was necessary for 
the Government to avoid that policy 
which would lead to the destruction of 
these colonies. Similar discontent had 
existed in other islands, and it was not 
yet known what would be the effect of 
the knowledge of the insurrection in Ja- 
maica, on the negroes of those islands. It 
was known, indeed, that the negroes had 
in some places refused to obey their 
masters. Expenditure, to improve any of 
the colonies, could not be incurred while 
property in all the islands was exposed to 
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jeopardy. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man again referred to Jamaica, and said, 
that it was in such a state that the taxes 
could not be raised for the support of the 
public establishment. Instead of irritating 
these colonies, a prudent Government 
would endeavour to win their affections by 
a course of wise concession and concilia- 
tion. These colonies wished to continue 
united with Great Britain—their natural 
affections as well as their interests led 
them to desire British connexion. But 
were Government aware of the language 
in which the rulers of other countries were 
addressing these colonies? Had _ they 
seen, for instance, the language in which 
the government of the United States spoke 
to them through the North American Re- 
view? Toconciliate them was, therefore, 
no less a matter of duty than of policy. 
They had contributed largely to the aid 
of England in her hour of danger, and 
their importance was seen in the eagerness 
of Government to raise these sugar duties 
upon their produce. If the Government 
continued to press upon them by harsh 
fiscal regulations, it might produce their 
ruin; but when their ruin was effected, 
the merchants and manufacturers of 
England would find themselves deprived 
of one of their principal markets, and one 
of their main sources of wealth. The 
colonies might pass away from us, and 
our manufacturing prosperity would pass 
away also, and then our empire would be 
limited to narrow bounds of local interests. 
The policy of his Majesty’s Government 
was calculated to nourish petty interests 
but was unworthy of the mighty interests 
of a great empire likethis. Under all the 
circumstances of the case, he could not 
consent to the Speaker leaving the Chair. 
If the noble Lord had abstained from his 
coercive proceedings for the present, and 
had granted a Committee to inquire into 
the whole state of these colonies as he had 
suggested, and measures founded on those 
inquiries had been brought forward, that 
would have restored confidence, and given 
value to property. He begged that 
nothing which had fallen from him respect- 
ing the general policy of the Government, 
could be supposed to detract from the 
deep sense of obligation he felt towards 
the noble Lord, for the vote of assistance 
he had proposed for Jamaica. He begged, 
also, that his anxiety for the welfare of 
the colonies might not cause it to be sup- 
posed that he did not desire to see the 
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gradual extinction of slavery. All he 
wished was, that that object should be 
accomplished without. injury. cither to the 
planter or the slave. In conclusion, he 
had only to express a hope that Government 
vould evince such a disposition on the 
present question, as would preclude the 
necessity of his opposing the Motion. 
Lord [Howick had heard with great pain 
the inflammatory speech of the hon. and 
learned Member who had just sat down, 
for the speedy and satisfactory settlement 
of this question was of great importance, 
and if it were longer delayed it might lead 
to great disasters. It could only, however, 
be brought to a satisfactory conclusion by 
mutual concessions, and he regretted that 
a gentleman who stood so high in the 
confience of the legislature of Jamaica, 
should have so misconceived the policy 
which the Government had for some years 
pursued, Aggravated as the charges were 


which the hon. Member had brought, not 
only against the policy of Government, 
but also against those who had acted upon 
it, he had no doubt that the House would 
mark their conduct with approbation when 
hon. Members fairly considered what was 
the nature of their policy and the grounds 


on which it was justified. Ue begged hon, 
Gentlemen to consider what was the posi- 
tion of this question whea the present 


Government first came into oflice. Every 


one was aware that, by the Resolutions of 


1823, the House was pledged to promote 
the immediate mitigation, and to aim at 
the ultimate extinciton of slavery. Every 
one was also aware that successive Go- 
vernments, acting upon the policy of Mr. 
Canning, had introduced into the colonies 
of the Crown, regulations which had_ pro- 
duced a marked effect in improving the 
condition of the slaves, and in promoting 
the hopes of the extinction of slavery. He 
would not on that oceasion diseuss the 
nature of those regulations, neither would 
he stop to inquire whether they bad gone 
as far as the advocates for the abolition of 
slavery expeeted. tie would only say 
that, so far as they went, they were in his, 
opinion, calculated to benefit the slave 
without being at all injurious to the master, 
Jn the colonies which did not belong to 
the Crown, but which cnjoyed legislative 
assemblies of their own, the examples 
which had been set in the Crown colonies 
had not been followed. He would not 
contrast the laws made by the different 
colonial assemblies, with the order of 
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council which was carried into execution 
in ‘T'rinidad in 1824, and which was re- 
commended as a model of imitation for 
the other colonies. He would only say, 
that in none of them had that order been 
fully carried into effect ; on the contrary, 
in most of them it had been perfectly 
and completely evaded. Under such cir- 
cumstances, he would ask the House to 
say what conduct the Administration ought 
to have followed? Were they to leave 
slavery as they found it in Jamaica, and 
to let the planters triumph over the British 
Legislature? Since the Resolutions of 
that House were agreed to in 1823, a 
correspondence had been carried on by three 
suecessive Secretaries of State, for the 
colonies, who had earnestly endeavoured 
to impress upon their attention the pro- 
priety of adopting the views of Parliament. 
The language of admonition and remon- 
strance had been exhausted in vain, and 
nothing further could be done to give ad- 
ditional weight to remonstrances which had 
been already slighted. Was the Govern- 
ment then to allow the Assembly of Ja- 
maica, and of the other legislative colonies, 
to persist in neglecting these recommend- 
ations? If their own sense of what was 
due to justice and humanity would have 
allowed Ministers to follow such a course, 
the universal feeling of the people of 
England would have rendered itimpossible. 
They could not remain where they then 
were. Compliance with the wishes of 
Parliament was, therefore, urged upon the 
colonial legislatures. Some years ago it 
was stated by Mr. Canning that the first 
course which the Government ought to 
pursue to bring the colonial legislatures to 
reason, was to try the language of exhort- 
ation and remonstrance. But that language 
was now exhausted, it was impossible to 
add anything either to the weight or 
urgency of the expostulations which had 
been repeatedly made by preceding Go- 
vernments. In the eight years which had 
clapsed since the Resolutions of 1823, a 
correspondence which was anything but 
satisfactory, had been carried on between 
the British Government and the legislature 
of Jamaica. In that correspondence 
successive Secretaries of State had en- 
deavoured to impress upon the legislature 
of Jamaica the necessity of adopting the 
views of Parliament. Gentlemen must 
see that there must come a time when it 
was fitting that the language of exhortation 
should cease, That time had now arrived ; 
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and in consequence of the speech of the 
hon. Member, it became necessary for him, 
though unprepared for the task that 
evening, to enter into a consideration of 
the conduct of the Government. On the 
28th of May, 1823, shortly after the 
Resolutions, already referred to, had been 
adopted by the House, a circular was sent 
out by Lord Bathurst containing a copy 
of the Resolutions which Parliament had 
sanctioned. A second circular was sent 
out by the same nobleman on the 9th of 
July in the same year, in which the 
strongest exhortations to adopt those Re- 
solutions were addressed to the legislature 
of Jamaica. The conclusion of that 
despatch was couched in the following 
terms: ‘In conclusion, I have most 
earnestly to impress upon you the necessity 
of proceeding to carry these improvements 
into effect, not only with all possible 
despatch, but in the spirit of perfect and 
cordial co-operation with the efforts of his 
Majesty’s Government. More particularly 
you will be attentive to have the necessary 
laws framed with such precaution and 
foresight as, if possible, to provide an 
effectual security for the faithful observ- 
ance of them. To this end you will 
consult with the legal advisers of the 
Crown on the frame of the necessary Bills, 
and you will, from time to time, commu- 
nicate with me upon the progress you 
make in this work, or upon the dif_fi- 
culties which may obstruct its completion, 
and if (what I am unwilling to imagine) 
you should meet with serious opposition, 
you will lose no time in transmitting to 
me the necessary communication, in 
order that I may take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of laying the matter before Par- 
liament, and submitting for their con- 
sideration such measures as it may be 
fit to adopt in consequence.” In reply 
to this document a Resolution was passed 
by the House of Assembly, stating that 
they had observed with surprise and 
regret that Parliament had sanctioned the 
principles of their enemies in the mother 
country; and declaring their determi- 
nation not to entertain the notion of the 
ultimate extinction of slavery in their 
colony. 

Mr. Burge wished the noble Lord to 
read the Report, because several measures 
favourable to the slaves were passed that 
Session. 

Lord Howick had not the whole Report 
with him, What he had read showed 
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that there was a spirit in the Assembly of 
Jamaica which would render remonstrance 
after nine years’ of remonstrance, worse 
than childish. On the 30th of July, 1825, 
another despatch was written by Lord 
Bathurst, in which he complained that the 
only measure proposed in the House of 
Assembly for the admission of slave evi- 
dence had been rejected, only one person 
voting for it. On the 18th of March, 
1826, Lord Bathurst sent a draught of 
two bills, which the House of Assembly 
refused even to consider; stating that 
such bills were a breach of their privileges. 
On the 22nd of September, 1827, another 
despatch was written by Mr. Huskisson, 
representing to the House of Assembly 
how unsatisfactory was the progress which 
they had made, and the spirit which they 
had manifested. In that despatch Mr. 
Huskisson disallowed the act passed by 
the Colonial Assembly in 1826, because 
it contained several clauses contrary to the 
principle of toleration asserted by Par- 
liament. A long and voluminous despatch, 
in answer to that of Mr. Huskisson, was 
drawn up by a Committee of the House 
of Assembly; and upon that despatch 
Mr. Huskisson wrote a letter in March 
18, 1828, in which he informed the House 
of Assembly, that a continued Resolution 
on their part not to act as Parliament had 
wished, would compel Parliament to act 
for them. Sir George Murray wrote two 
despatches to the House of Assembly, one 
dated the 3rd, and the other the 15th of 
September, 1828. He begged leave to 
call the attention of the House to the 
language of the last of these documents. 
Sir George Murray informed the House of 
Assembly that some amelioration of the 
laws regarding slaves was to them a 
matter of necessary policy, which was every 
day becoming more and more urgent. 
Such an amelioration, he said, would give 
the best security they could have for the 
continuance of their property. Unless 
they made such amelioration, he assured 
them that it would be impossible to stem 
the impatience of the people of England, 
for some legislative interference of the 
imperial Parliament on the subject. In 
another despatch, dated the 8th of April, 
1830, Sir George Murray adopted all the 
sentiments which had been previously 
expressed by Mr. Huskisson. Such was 
the history of the negotiation with the 
colonial legislature of Jamaica; and after 
such a proof of its not leading to a satis- 
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factory result, would it have been to the 
honour either of Parliament or of the 
Crown, again to offer the House of Assem- 
bly the advice which had been so often 
contemptuously rejected before? There 
was a still stronger reason for not con- 
tinuing these remonstrances, and that was, 
a regard to the welfare of the West-India 
interest. The correspondence to which 
he had just alluded was always laid regu- 
larly before Parliament and the country ; 
and the remonstrances which had failed 
to produce the desired effect upon the 
House of assembly of Jamaica, had neces- 
sarily increased the general impati- 
ence of the public in this country, 
for the accomplishment of an object to 
which they attached so much import- 
ance. To have gone on, therefore, ad- 
dressing exhortations and admonitions to 
the assembly, when there was no longer a 
hope that such language would be attended 
to, would have been merely to increase the 
excitement and irritability which existed at 
home. He was willing to make every 
allowance for the conduct of the Assembly 
of Jamaica, suffering as the people were 
under the severe pressure of distress, and 
irritated by constant attacks. However 
much he might regret the matter, it be- 
came absolutely necessary (if for no other 
reason, with a view to the interest of the 
planters themselves) to take measures for 
putting an end to the controversy which 
was going on between the executive go- 
vernment and the local Legislature. Nor, 
was this his opinion only, for he had heard 
his hon. friend, the member for Thetford, 
more than once declare, that it was the 
duty of the Government to take the matter 
into its own hands, to come forward with 
some specific plan, and propose some 
means for carrying it into execution. He 
thought his hon. friend had taken a cor- 
rect view of the case, and it was greatly to 
be lamented that this course was not earlier 
adopted. It was only one among many 
instances of that miserable and temporizing 
policy, to which the present difficulties 
were to be attributed, which, never looking 
at dangers while at a distance—never seek- 
ing to deal with great questions while they 
could be easily and satisfactorily arranged, 
merely attempted to get through from day 
to day the ordinary routine of business, 
with no other object than that of not in- 
creasing the pressure to which the Govern- 
ment was exposed, without considering the 
ultimate consequence of such ill-advised 
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and impolitic delay. This temporizing 
policy, which had been too long persevered 
in, could no longer be maintained, and 
the present Government was compelled to 
choose between abandoning the object to 
which Parliament and the country stood 
pledged, submitting to the resistance of 
the assemblies, or taking measures by 
which that resistance might be overcome. 
It was necessary that some step should be 
taken; and, agreeing with Mr. Canning, 
that coercion ought to be had recourse to 
only in the last extremity, the Government 
was anxious to avoid making an appeal to 
the direct legislative authority of the Im- 
perial Parliament, hoping that the obedi- 
ence of the colonial legislatures would be 
secured by measures which would at once 
have the effect of manifesting the determi- 
nation of this country not to recede from 
her just demands, and afford them an in- 
ducement to yield, holding out as the 
reward of compliance, the prospect of re- 
lief from that distress which the Govern- 
ment acknowledged and deplored. Acting 
upon these views, when the hon. member 
for Weymouth last year brought forward 
his Motion, and it became necessary to ex- 
plain to the House and to the country, 
what was the policy intended to be pursued 
on this subject, his noble friend moved, 
as an amendment, resolutions, the effect 
of which would have been, to pledge the 
House to afford advantages, in the shape 
of a remission of duties to those colonies 
which should consent to adopt the recom- 
mendations of Government; at the same 
time that an intimation was given, that an 
order in Council would be drawn up, com- 
pleting that which had been passed the 
year before, and which Sir George Murray 
had at the time expressly stated he had 
left imperfect, for want of further informa- 
tion; the adoption of the contemplated 
order in Council would, it was announced, 
be the condition of giving the indulgence 
proposed. This course had been the sub- 
ject of loud and vehement attack. It was 
said, that the imposition of discriminating 
duties was only a mode of evading the 
privileges of the colonial legislatures. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had ad- 
dressed the House, asked whether any 
Government had ever before thought of 
adopting such a course, and stated that, in 
not one of Mr, Canning’s speeches, was it 
intimated that it was desirable to do any- 
thing, except through the colonial legisla- 
tures themselves. No doubt, Mr, Canning 
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thought it desirable, as every man must 
that the wished-for reformation should be 
the work of the colonial legislatures them- 
selves; but, in case of necessity, he con- 
templated taking a different course. They 
had heard much of the effect produced in 
the colonies by the debates upon this sub- 
ject, and he should have thought that the 
speech of Mr. Canning, in moving the re- 
solutions of 1823, would have been eagerly 
read in Jamaica, but no accurate report of 
what passed on that occasion could have 
reached the colony, or the inhabitants 
could not have forgotten what Mr, Canning 
said, in the splendid and masterly speech 
with which he introduced his amendment 
tothe Motion of the hon. member for Wey- 
mouth :—‘ We have aright,’ said the right 
hon. Gentleman, ‘ to expect from the co- 
‘ lonial legislatures, a full and fair co-oper- 
‘ation. And, being as much averse by 
‘ habit, as I am at this moment precluded 
‘ by duty, from mooting imaginary points, 
‘and looking to the solution of extreme, 
‘ though not impossible questions I must 
‘ add, that any resistance which might be 
‘manifested to the express and declared 
‘ wishes of Parliament—any resistance, I 
‘ mean, which should partake, not of rea- 
‘son, but of contumacy, would create a 
‘ case (a case, however, which, I sincerely 
‘ trust, will never occur) upon which his 
‘ Majesty’s Government would not hesitate 
‘ tocome downto Parliament for counsel.’* 
He thought it was sufficiently clear from 
this that Mr. Canning contemplated other 
measures, in case of resistance on the part 
of the colonial legislatures. But, on the 
16th of March, 1824, his language was 
still stronger: he said—‘ There are three 
‘ possible modes in which Parliament 
‘ might deal with the people of Jamaica— 
‘ first, as I have said, it might crush them 
‘by the application of direct force— 
‘ secondly, it might harass them by fiscal 
‘ regulations and enactments, restraining 
‘their navigation; and, thirdly, it may 
‘ pursue the slow and silent course of tem- 
‘ perate, but authoritative admonition. 
‘ Now, Mr. Speaker, If I am asked which 
‘ course I would advise, I am for first try- 
‘ing that which I have last mentioned ; 
‘I trust we shall never be driven to the 
‘second; and with respect to the first, 
‘I will only now say, that no feeling of 
‘ wounded pride—no motive of question- 
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‘able expediency—nothing short of real 
‘and demonstrable necessity, shall induce 
‘me to moot the awful question of the 
‘ transcendental power of Parliament over 
‘ every dependency of the British Crown.’* 
Such was the language of Mr. Canning in 
1824; in 1826, he proposed that the re- 
solution which had been agreed to three 
years previously by the House of Commons 
should be sent up to the Lords for their 
concurrence. He would, with the per- 
mission of the House, read a part of the 
speech he made on that occasion. The 
right hon, Gentleman said, ‘ He would 
‘not, however, deny, but that, from the 
‘ spirit which the colonies had already dis- 
‘ played on this subject, it was more than 
‘ probable that the time might arrive when 
‘it would be necessary for that House to 
‘ interfere more directly, but as he saw that 
‘such an interference would be pregnant 
‘ with evil, both to the country and to the 
‘ colonies, he was loth to have recourse to 
‘it as long as there was any possibility 
‘ that it might be avoided.’+ He was de- 
sirous,’ the right hon. Gentleman after- 
wards said, ‘ of giving to the colonial le- 
‘ gislatures another chance of bringing 
‘ about, by their own agency, all that the 
‘ British Parliament wished, without the 
‘ disturbance of the established system, 
‘or the agitation of the question, from 
‘which, though he should not hesitate to 
‘ enter into it when the occasion demand- 
‘ed considerable difficulties which he 
‘wished to avoid, if possible, would of 
‘ necessity ensue, when it wasonce mooted, 
‘He would give them space and respite 
‘ for a further trial. He agreed with the 
“hon. member for Weymouth, that, after 
‘the time of that space and respite had 
‘ expired, the period might come, when it 
‘ would be the duty of the Parliament, to 
‘take the matter out of the hands of the 
‘ colonial legislatures, and when it would be 
‘ the duty of the Government to come for- 
‘ ward and ask Parliament for additional 
‘ powers, which would be requisite to en- 
‘ trust to it for the accomplishment of ob- 
‘ jects which the colonial assemblies had 
‘ refused to effect by their own exertions.’t 
Here, then, was a clear exposition of Mr, 
Canning’s views, and the views of the Go- 
vernment of which he was the organ. He 
proposed to first try exhortation, then fiscal 
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regulation, aad, lastly, direct legislation ; 
and, so long ago as the year 1826, he 
considered that the first had almost failed ; 
his forbearance was then nearly exhausted, 
and he was desirous of giving to the colo- 
nies only ‘ space and respite for one fur- 
ther trial.” To warn the local legislatures 
how nearly the season of indulgence had 
expired—to convey to them the clearest 
intimation of the determination of Parlia- 
ment, he then made a motion to send the 
resolutions of 1823 up to the House of 
Lords for their concurrence. Was it pos- 
sible to deny, then, that the conduct of the 
present Government had been the most 
lenient, which, consistently with its duties, 
it could adopt? Exhortation having failed, 
the principle of the course recommended 
by his noble friend in the resolutions he 
moved last year was distinctly pointed 
out by Mr. Canning, in his advice to 
harass the colonies by fiscal regulations 
and enactments, restraining their naviga- 
tion. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
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seemed to imagine, that he was not correct 
in saying that there was an exact agree- 
ment between the course proposed by his 
noble friend, and that recommended by 
Mr. Canning. The hon. and learned Gen- 


tleman was right; there was a distinction 
between them, and it was this—Mr. Can- 
ning held out a threat to the disobedient ; 
his noble friend, a promise of reward to 
the obedient. His noble friend did not 
threaten to stop up the ports of the con- 
tumacious colonies, to harass their trade, 
and compel them, by dire necessity, to give 
way; but he said, ‘‘We will not, in the 
first instance, at least, adopt any measure 
to punish and coerce those colonies which 
resist, but we will promise to those which 
yield to our just and reasonable demand 
such assistance and relief as it is in our 
power to bestow.” The distinction in point 
of leniency, then, was not in favour of Mr. 
Canning’s Administration, but in favour of 
the Government of 1831. The Resolutions 
moved by his noble friend last year were 
not formally assented to; but there could 
not be the slightest doubt that, upon a 
division, they would have been carried ; 
and the only reason why they were not 
was, that the hon. member for Preston 
moved an adjournment of the House, and 
a few days afterwards Parliament was dis- 
solved. They were not again brought 
forward, for this simple reason—that 
there could not be a rational doubt on the 


mind of any man of what were the senti- | 
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ments of Parliament and of the country ; 
and it was thought most desirable, from 
the danger of such discussions in the 
House, to avoid unnecessarily agitating 
the question. It was the anxicty of the 
Ministers to bring on such a debate, which 
induced them not to ask for the mere 
formal expression of an opinion, which 
could not be doubted, and to postpone 
coming to Parliament until acting upon 
that opinion, its concurrence in the mea- 
sures to be adopted was actually to be 
required. It was not, however, in disguise 
or concealment that they took their course; 
for, after the debate in April last, not a 
day was lost in collecting the materials for 
the Order in Council, which had been so 
much criticized. The right ‘hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, the late Secretary of 
State for the Colonial Department, in the 
despatch which accompanied the former 
Order in Council, had: stated to the 
Governors of the different colonies, that 
certain points were omitted in it, on which 
he was not then prepared to legislate, but 
to which it was intended to revert at a 
future opportunity. Now, all must agree 
that, if we were to make a specific offer to 
the Assemblies at all, it was most desirable 
that the whole’ plan, with which it was 
connected should be laid before them al- 
toeether. For this reasen, a new Order in 
Council was drawn up to supply the 
omissions of the former. The draught was 
printed, and transmitted to the hon, and 
learned Gentleman the member for Eye, 
to the agents of the different colonics, and 
to all who were thought particularly inter- 
ested in the subject, they were, at the 
same time, invited to make any objections 
or remarks, which they thought could be 
of service, and contribute to render the 
Order in Council as complete and _ perfect 
as possible. They accepted the invitation ; 
remarks were sent in, which were care- 
fully considered ; and considerabie altera- 
tions were, in consequence, made in the 
original draft. The Order in Council, 
so framed, was transmitted to the Crown 
colonies in the first instance, and _alter- 
wards to the Legislative colonies, in a 
circular despatch, in which, Lord Gode- 
rich explained the intentions of the Go- 
vernment, and stated his anxiety that the 
Colonial Legislatures should understand 
that the only object of the Government 
was to promote the true interest of all 
parties, and the noble Lord endeavoured 
to convince them that this course was not 
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adopted in a spirit of hostility towards the 
colonies; but, on the contrary, in a sincere 
belief that it was absolutely necessary for 
their own safety, that some decided step 
should at length be taken. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had stated it as the 
gravamen of the charge against the Go- 
vernment, that the Order in Council was 
required to be adopted without alteration 
or amendment. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, in making that charge, had 
not stated what other course it was possible 
to pursue.. When certain advantages were 
to be vranted, or withheld, according to 
the compliance of a party, with particular 
conditions, was it not indispensably ne- 
cessary that those conditions should be 
precise and definite? They all knew, 
from daily experience in this country, that, 
by some unexpected construction of the 
expressions made use of, and by verbal 
inaccuracies, the intended objects of Acts 
of Parliament. were not unfrequently, in a 
great measure, defeated. Could the Go- 
vernment, then, leave the framing of Acts, 
upon the wording of which, their whole 
efficiency must depend, to the Colonial Le- 
gislature, which were not anxious to accom- 
plish the objects intended to be promoted, 
and which only yielded a reluctant assent 
in the hope of participating in the advan- 
tages which were conditional upon doing 
so. If the task of framing the Acts had 
been committed to the Colonial Legisla- 
tures, how would it have been possible for 
the Government to say, that any one colo- 
ny was or was not entitled to the advan- 
taves held out to those which consented 
to the adoption of the measures recom- 
mended to them? Was it so easy to pro- 
nounce, positively, how far any given law 
carried into effect its professed object ? 
The agents of the West-Indian colonies 
circulated last year an abstract of the laws 
passed by the different local legislatures 
intended to show that -those assemblies 
had, in many particulars, adopted the 
suggestions made to them; whilst, on the 
other hand, their opponents entered into 
along argument to show that the supposed 
compliances with those suggestions had 
been perfectly nugatory. He did not say 
which was right or which was wrong, but 
he stated the fact to. show how great a 
difference of opinion might exist as to the 
effect of a law, and to prove. the utter 
impossibility of the Government under- 
taking to decide between the opposite 
constructions put by diflerent parties upon 
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the Acts passed by so many separate Le- 
gislatures. _Heshould nothavetroubled the 
House with any further vindication of the 
course taken by the Government subsequent 
to the debate of April last, or with any further 
reference to that debate, had not the hon. 
and learned Gentleman brought a charge 
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against the Government, which it was 
absolutely necessary to answer. He said, 


that, what passed on that occasion was the 
direct and exciting cause of those calami- 
ties in Jamaica, which they had now to 
deplore, and, in proof of that assertion, he 
stated, that, soon after the despatches 
intimating the intention of the Government 
accompanied by the debates in that House, 
arrived in the West Indies, Government 
issued a proclamation, in order to unde- 
ceive the negroes as to what was intended 
to be done. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had particularly referred to the speech 
he had formerly made, as calculated to 
excite delusion in the minds of the slaves, 
and of apprehensions on the part of the 
planters ; he, therefore, felt himself called 
upon .totally to deny entertaining the 
slightest feeling of bitterness or animosity 
against the West Indies. It was most 
unjust to say, that in consequence of that 
speech, it became necessary to issue the 
proclamation in question. That proclama- 
tion was sent out at the instance of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, of 
the. agent for St. Vincent, and others 
interested in the West-Indian Colonies, 
not in consequence of what passed in that 
House in April last, but in consequence of 
what passed in the same month in the 
island of Antigua. _ It was impossible that 
the debate on the intentions of the Go- 
vernment could have been surmised in the 
West Indies in April; but some slight 
disturbances having occurred in Antigua 
in that month, and reports having reached 
this'country that an erroneous impression 
had been created in the minds of the slaves, 
the proclamation alluded to was drawn up 
and sent out by Lord Goderich, with a 
circular despatch, dated the 3rd of June 
(more than two months after the delivery), 
in which the different governors were di- 
rected to issue the proclamation in case of 
its being found necessary to do so. Lord 
Belmore’s answer to that despatch was 
dated the 20th of July, and was among 
the papers which were now printing, and 
which he was sorry were not in the hands 
of hon. Members. . Lord Belmore, in this 


communication, informed Lord Goderich 
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that the appearance of tranquillity among 
the slave population was such that he had 
not thought it necessary to publish the 
proclamation; and his Lordship added 
the following observations :— 

“ Accounts in the public papers will inform 
your Lordships of various parochial meetings 
which have already assembled, and the reso- 
lutions they have adopted. The transactions 
certainly manifest considerable excitement and 
alarm ‘ but, in my apprehension, are more cal- 
culated to disturb the minds of the slaves, than 
any report they may casually have heard of 
something being intended for their benefit, 
which their owners endeavour to withhold 
from them. My own opinion of the slave 
population is, that, collectively, they are sound 
and well-disposed.” 

This was written full two months after 
the speech, which it was said, did so much 
mischief, had arrived in Jamaica. But, 
although Lord Belmore did not think it 
necessary to issue the proclamation, he 
thought it right, in consequence of Lord 
Goderich’s communication, to put the ma- 
gistrates of the different parishes upon 
their guard. He was sure that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman must be aware of 
the two circulars written by Mr. Bullock, 
under Lord Belmore’s direction, to the 
custodes of the different parishes. In the 
first of these circulars he told them, that 
Lord Goderich “had disclaimed, in the 
most distinct manner, any intention on 
the part of his Majesty’s Government to 
adopt any measure which might have the 
effect of interfering with the spirit of the 
resolutions of the House of Commons of 
1823, relative to the ultimate extinction 
of slavery in his Majesty’s colonies.” 
Further on, a hope was expressed, ‘that 
this explicit declaration of his Majesty’s 
Government would remove any alarm or 
apprehension which some of the parochial 
resolutions might have excited in the 
minds of the community at large ;” and 
Mr. Bullock concluded, by requesting 
the custodes to give the greatest publicity 
to his communication. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman would find this letter 
in the correspondence published in the 
Gazette, and he would see that the con- 
cluding sentence was intended to warn the 
planters of the danger of the course which 
they were pursuing, and to point out 
to them that mischief was to be appre- 
hended, not so much from the debate 
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which had taken place in this House, as 
from the intemperate resolutions come to 
The se- 


by the colonists themselves. 
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cond circular to which he had referred, 
and which was also in the Gazette, was 


dated a few days after the former—on the 


30th of July : it was marked confidential, 
and was addressed, like the former, to the 
custodes. In this letter, Mr. Bullock 
desired “the earliest information of any 
circumstance which might arise to require 
the adoption of further measures, in order 
to remove any erroneous impression which 
the slaves might have received of the 
designs of his Majesty’s Government ;” 
and observed, “that vigilance. is more 
necessary, when discussions had taken 
place which were liable to misconstruction 
or misrepresentation.” This was six 
months before the insurrection broke out. 
On the 4th of August, Lord Belmore 
wrote word, ‘that nothing had occurred 
to manifest the least uneasiness or excite- 
ment among the slaves.” Afterwards, on 
the 6th of September, Lord Belmore 
transmitted home various resolutions of 
the parochial meetings, terming them 
“ violent and intemperate,’”’ and observed 
that committees had been appointed in 
some parishes to correspond with other 
districts, and had nominated delegates. In 
a private letter, of the 21st of November, 
Lord Belmore gave a similar account; and 
he was sure the hon. and learned Gentle- 
men’s attention must have been attracted 
to the despatch of Lord Belmore, dated 
the 6th of January, printed in the Gazette, 
in which he observed, ‘The delegates 
‘ had sent forth an ambiguous declaration 
‘ deprecating, as they expressed themselves, 
‘ the insidious attempts to undermine and 
‘render valueless what little remains of 
‘their property; but the brink of danger 
‘on which they stood, formed no part of 
‘their deliberations.’ The notions in the 
minds of the slaves, which might be looked 
upon as the proximate causes of the insur- 
rection were, first, that the Government 
had sent out their freedom, which their 
masters withheld ; and next, that, if they 
attempted to gain it by force, the King’s 
naval force and regular troops would not 
act against them. The overseer, who was 
in the power of the slaves, stated, in his 
deposition, that some of the ringleaders 
asserted, that the King’s ships were land- 
ing gunpowder, or black dust as they 
called it, to help the slaves in their 
resistance. He would not trouble the 
House with reading the resolutions of the 
planters, as it was better that the violent 
language which had been used should be 
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forgotten, though it was, undoubtedly, 
calculated to bring about the catastrophe 
which ensued. Nor did he mean to quote 
what passed at the parish meetings in 
Jamaica during the last summer and au- 
tumn, to reproach the planters ; they were, 
perhaps, not unnaturally excited by the 
distress they suffered and the attacks to 
which they were exposed ; he only wished 
to show the danger occasioned by their 
giving way to their feelings, and by allow- 
ing an impression to be produced on the 
minds of the slaves that a serious difference 
existed between their masters and the 
Government. He thought these remarks 
had sufficiently proved that it was not 
the policy pursued by the Government 
that had caused the insurrection of the 
slaves in Jamaica; but he had a still 
stronger and almost satisfactory proof to 
adduce, that the tendency of that policy, 
when fully acted upon, was, to avert, not 
produce disturbance. During the last 
autumn notions similar to those which had 
led to such a melancholy catastrophe in 
Jamaica, obtained admittance into the 
minds of the slaves in British Guiana; but, 
instead of leading to a similar result, 
the Governor was apprised of the fact 
by the slave protectors—in whom the 
negroes knew they could confide—and 
he was consequently enabled to take 
measures to avert the threatened mischief. 
Sir Benjamin D’Urban not being kept 
in the same state of ignorance as he 
(Lord Howick) regretted to say, it would 
appear the noble Earl (the Earl of Bel- 
more) at the head of the government of 
Jamaica unfortunately laboured, went a 
tour round the colony, met the most intel- 
ligent of the slave population, remonstrated 
with them, and represented to them the 
evils to arise from their opposition. What 
was the consequence? The governor (Sir 
Benjamin d’Urban) in his last despatches 
stated that he never saw the Christmas 
holidays pass off so happily. Thus, on the 
very Wednesday that Jamaica was in a 
blaze, in Demerara the slave population 
were happily enjoying their festivities. 
This, he would maintain, was a proof of the 
soundness of the policy of his Majesty’s 
Government. The same course had been 
pursued by Sir Lewis Grant, the governor 
of Trinidad, with the same good effect ; 
and in St. Lucia, notwithstanding that 
state of confusion which might naturally 
be supposed to arise from the death of the 
governor, and notwithstanding the violent 
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and intemperate resolutions adopted by 
the planters, nothing approaching to in- 
surrection took place. These were proofs 
of the beneficial tendency of the policy 
pursued by the Government, and he, 
therefore, entertained a hope that the 
lesson which had been taught by the ca- 
tastrophe in one colony, and the escape 
which the other three had had, would not 
be lost on the proprietors and planters of 
the island of Jamaica, and the other colo- 
nies. He trusted they would think that 
the Government were doing all in their 
power for their interests, The discussions 
on these subjects he felt to be full of dan- 
ger; and that the colonies stood on a fear- 
ful precipice. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman must know that there was in this 
country a large and powerful party, sin- 
cerely anxious to overthrow the system of 
slavery in the West Indies, but who, at 
the same time, were not disposed to adopt 
at once the extreme opinions of the hon. 
member for Weymouth. Those opinions 
could not be acted upon if the interests of 
the proprietors in the colonies were for one 
moment to be endangered; nay, the dis- 
cussion of those opinions, particularly with 
such warmth as had characterised the de- 
bate of this evening, could not be attended 
with other than the most dangerous con- 
sequences, For five-and-twenty years the 
slave-trade in the British colonies had 
been abolished. In the course of that 
time a coloured population had grown up, 
acquainted with our language, convert- 
ed to our religious faith, and imbued 
with some of the principles of liberty. 
Thus they began to entertain a sense of 
the degradation of their situation, and to 
be impatient to shake off the bond of 
slavery in which they were retained. This 
could not be done at once, but this the 
Government was anxious gradually and 
progressively to effect. But, when the 
slave population were daily becoming 
more enlightened—when every means 
were resorted to to impress them, if pos- 
sible, with a deeper sense of the degrada- 
tion of slavery, was not the safety and the 
well-being of the colonies frightfully en- 
dangered by intemperate discussions in 
that House—discussions which could only 
add to the flame of discontent which 
already too much prevailed? Formerly, 
in the colonies at least, the discussions 
upon this subject were all on one side. No 
one there ever dreamt of breathing a word 
in favour of emancipation. But what was 
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the case now? A large and influential 
class of free persons had grown up in the 
colonies, whose religious opinions induced 
them, upon the subject of slavery, to adopt 
to the full the opinions of the hon. mem- 
ber for Weymouth. Among the con- 
ductors of the colonial Press, powerful ad- 
vocates of these opinions were not wanting. 
There was now a newspaper published in 
the town of Kingston, in Jamaica, con- 
ducted, undoubtedly, with considerable 
talent and ability ; but by no means with 
equal temper or moderation. He did not 
blame the editors for the spirit in which it 
was written ; when he considered the ex- 
ample which was set by their opponents, 
it was not to be expected that they should 
abstain from violent language. He men- 
tioned the circumstance as a fact too im- 
portant to be lost sight of—that the con- 
troversy relative to the abolition of slavery 
was now raging with greater violence in 
Jamaica than at home. The Watchman 
on the one side, and the Jamaica Courant 
on the other, urged in the most violent 
language, the extreme doctrines of either 
party. That such a dispute, so maintained, 
must produce a powerful effect on the 
minds of the slaves, and that it must make 
the existing state of things full of danger, 
it was impossible to doubt. It had be- 
come, then, urgently and vitally important 
to determine by what course the fatal ca- 
tastrophe which this state of things threat- 
ened, could be avoided. After the most 
mature deliberation on the subject, it ap- 
peared to Government that the only course 
left open was, steadily, temperately, but, 
at the same time, firmly, and determin- 
edly, to enforce a full compliance with 
the Resolutions of 1823. This was the 
course which the present Government had 
pursued—and which, he trusted, Parlia- 
ment would continue to support; and, 
however much they had hitherto been dis- 
appointed, he trusted that the Legislature 
of Jamaica would at length be prevailed 
upon to adopt the plan recommended. 
They had admitted the free people of 
colour to the enjoyment of civil rights, and 
he hoped that the same feeling which in- 
duced them to yield in that instance, 
would induce them also to abandon their 
opposition to the measures recommended 
by Parliament and Government. In put- 
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ting an end to the distinctions of colour, 
they had evinced much liberality, which 
was the more to be praised, when it was 
considered how powerfully the minds of 
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men were affected by long-cherished pre- 
judices. He trusted that an equal liber- 
ality would soon be exhibited by them, in 
the far more dangerous and difficult ques- 
tion of slavery. He hoped that the deter- 
mination of Government in coming forward 
to afford assistance to the sufferers by the 
insurrection and by the hurricane, without 
coupling their assistance with any condi- 
tions, would be accepted by the colonists 
as a proof that no ill-will or animosity had 
been excited towards them by their long 
resistance to the measures which they had 
been urged to adopt; but that, on the 
contrary, the House and the Government 
sympathised in their distress, and pitied 
their misfortunes. He also hoped that by 
attaching the proposed conditions to the 
general measure of relief which was to be 
brought forward, Parliament would mani- 
fest that resolute adherence to its declared 
purpose of effecting a real improvement in 
the condition of the slaves, which was no 
less necessary than a conciliatory spirit for 
the satisfactory settlement of the question. 

Mr. Robert Gordon thought, that not 
one word had fallen from his noble friend 
(Lord Althorp) to which any reasonable 
person could object. He only hoped that 
the noble Lord had not given expression 
solely to the good feeling of his own kind 
heart, but that the opinions to which he 
had given utterance were those of the 
united Government of which he was a 
member. Believing it to have been the 
intention of his noble friend so to have ex- 
pressed himself, he (Mr. Gordon) confessed 
that he much regretted to hear the hon. 
Gentleman on the other side of the House 
take the opportunity of entering so much 
at large into’ this question, because it was 
impossible to do so without introducing 
topics which were necessarily calculated 
to produce an excitement in the minds of 
persons whose tranquillity and good con- 
duct were so necessary to the safety and 
well-being of the colonists. The hon. 
Gentleman’s speech had, in some way, 
obliged the noble Lord, the Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, to follow the same 
course, and the noble Lord had, conse- 
quently, in his opinion, entered too much 
into a history of the transactions of the 
past. In every discussion upon this sub- 
ject, he (Mr. Gordon) would advise the 
Government and Parliament to look to the 
future, and, as far as possible, to forget 
what was past. He would recommend 
that there should be no reproach—no ex- 
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pression of disgust or dissatisfaction 
towards the colonies for what was past. 
He would entreat the House to consider 
that the colonies were now in a suffering 
state, and, instead of complaining of their 
past conduct, to adopt, with as little delay 
as possible, such measures as should con- 
vince them that they had some sympathy 
for their distress—some desire to alleviate 
their difficulties; and thus, by a line of 
good policy and good feeling on our own 
part, to incite them to better conduct on 
theirs. The noble Lord, in one part of 
his speech, expressed a hope that what he 
had stated on a former occasion would not 
be construed into anything offensive to the 
colonies. Unfortunately, whenever this 
question was discussed, an unusual degree 
of heat seemed to arise; and even that 
night his ‘noble friend had not been so 
guarded in some of his expressions as he 
(Mr. Gordon) could have wished. The 
noble Lord, however, concluded by ex- 
pressing a hope that the grant which it 
was intended to propose would be received 
as a pledge of the intentions of the Go- 
vernment for the future. Taking it in 
that sense, he (Mr. Gordon) could not but 
hope that his noble friends would recon- 
sider the whole state of the colonies, with 
the view of adopting, with the least pos- 
sible delay, the best means of ameliorating 
their condition. In one part of his speech 
his noble friend had alluded to an expres- 
sion which had fallen from Mr. Canning, 
and seemed to make it a pretext for what 
had been done. He did not think that 
any such expression, even from that dis- 
tinguished Statesman, could justify any 
particular conduct.on the part of the Go- 
vernment now. He would not detain the 
House at any greater length on the pre- 
sent occasion, He thanked the Govern- 
ment for what they had done, and hoped 
that they would go further. He was con- 
vinced that it must be for the interest of 
the country to have grateful and confiding 
colonies, and not a number of dependen- 
cies, anxious as he was afraid the West- 
India colonies had lately been, to throw 
off the allegiance of the mother country. 
Mr. Hume observed, that the question 
was, whether we were to retain our colo- 
nies in such a way as might be beneficial 
to us, or in such a way as should continue 
them the blot which they now were upon 
our policy. On a subject of so muth im- 
portance, he trusted the House would al- 
low him to make a few observations. For 
VOL. XI. {i 
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years past he had been complaining of the 
evils which had arisen from the negligence 
of this country, and its misgovernment of 
the colonies in all parts of the world. The 
principle of attempting to govern the co- 
lonies in Downing-street, had been pro- 
ductive of an ever-varying system, preg- 
nant with the greatest evils. The frequent 
change of Administrations, and the conse- 
quent change of policy of the Colonial 
Department, by each in succession, had led 
to a succession of changes in the mode of 
governing our colonies, which had been 
attended with the worst consequences. 
How was it possible that the colonies 
could be satisfied or prosperous, under 
such circumstances? The natural conse- 
quence of such a system was, that whether 
at the Cape of Good Hope, Canada, or 
the West Indies, there was nothing but 
discontent. He did not impute to any of 
the successive Administrations of this 
country a disposition to do anything inju- 
rious to the colonies ; but the result of the 
system to which he had alluded was, that 
orders had been sent out to the colonial 
governments, which orders were subse- 
quently revoked, and then again enforced . 
In that view it was that he regretted that 
the Government of this country had not 
many years ago taken the whole colonial 
system into consideration, in order to. as- 
certain whether the colonies were not fit 
to manage their own affairs, instead of 
being kept in leading-strings and subject- 
ed to the fluctuating management of 
Downing-street. He repeated that he did 
not attribute the evils which existed in the 
colonies to any intention on the part of the 
Government of this country, but to the 
mistaken system which had been pur- 
sued. He regretted, therefore, that his 
Majesty’s present Ministers, on coming 
into office, had not made an attempt to 
frame some general system for the ad- 
ministration of the colonies of a more 
satisfactory nature. He also regretted 
that every Administration in this country 
for a long period of time had shown a 
great distrust of all our colonies; and this 
want of confidence had led them to adopt 
measures and regulations not consonant 
to the feelings of the colonists, and which, 
therefore, were not received with the cor- 
diality and attention that might otherwise 
have been expected. This was more par- 
ticularly the case with respect to the regu- 
lations respecting the slave-population. As 
he was of opinion, that it was neyer worth 
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our while to tetain any colony that was 
expensive to the mother country, he had 
always been anxious to see some system 
adopted by which the colonies might be 
enabled to support themselves, and be no 
longer under the government of individuals 
with whom they had no immediate con- 
nection. He would proceed to make a 
few remarks on what had fallen from the 
noble Lord (Lord Howick). The noble 
Lord had, with great propriety, com- 
menced his observations by a reference to 
the Resolutions of the 15th of May, 1823, 
and had stated, that he and his colleagues 
were anxious to carry those Resolutions 
into effect. No man who possessed the 
common feelings of humanity could refuse 
his assent to those Resolutions. But 
what were they? The noble Lord had 
made a great mistake. He supposed 
those Resolutions to contain what they 
did not contain; and, in consequence of 
similar errors on the part of otliers, the 
whole of the disputes and calamities in 
the colonies had resulted. In this, as in 
all other agreements, there were two 
parties concerned. In this, in fact, there 
were three. One party was the House of 
Commons, who were bound to discharge 
the duties prescribed to them by humanity; 
another party was the proprietors of slaves 
in the colonies, who were justified in de- 
fending their rights, to which rights the 
greatest attention ought to be paid; and 
the third party was the slaves, to whom 
they were bound to afford every protection 
compatible with the undeniable rights of 
the planters. This country seemed to 
have been led away by feelings of hu- 
manity (which no man was less disposed 
to blame than himself), and, by a wish to 
remove the blot off our present colonial 
system, to forget that that blot was not 
the creation of the present period, and 
that it was not created by the present 
proprietors in the West Indies. To do 
justice we should not visit on individuals 
acts which were not theirs, but the acts of 
their fathers, to whom they had succceded. 
That seemed to be forgotten by many per- 
sons. The hon, member for Weymouth 
was one of those mistaken persons who 
scemed to have entirely forgotten that 
those acts were not the acts of the pre- 
sent proprietors, but the acts of their 
predecessors, What was the first of the 


tesolutions agreed to by the flouse of 
Commons on the 15th of May, 1823? 
“That it is expedient to adopt eflectual, 
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and decisive measures for the ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the slave-population 
in his Majesty’s colonies.” Had the pro- 
prietors in the West Indies ever denied this 
expediency? He had never met with a 
single man who did so, On the contrary, 
they all concurred in assenting toit. What 
was the second Resolution? ‘ That 
through a determined and persevering, 
but, at the same time, judicious and 
temperate enforcement of such measures, 
this House looks forward to a progressive 
improvement in the character of the slave- 
population, such as may prepare them for 
a participation in those civil rights and 
privileges which ate enjoyed by other 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects.” Did 
any one differ from the opinion expressed in 
this Resolution? No one that he was 
aware of. The only difference of opinion 
respected the rate of proceeding. The 
hot. member for Weymouth would have 
immediate emancipation. He (Mr. Hume) 
would not. For what must be the con- 
sequence of immediate emancipation, un« 
prepared as the slaves were for the sudden 
enjoyment of the blessings of freedom ? 
Let the slave be first put infacondition to en- 
joy the blessings of freedom before freedom 
was conferred upon him. He admitted 
that successive Administrations had pressed 
on the colonies measures which, in the 
view of those Admitistrations, were cal- 
culated to effect the improvement of the 
character of the slave-population? But 
hedid not think that the noble Lord was 
warranted in saying that nothing had been 
done by the colonies themselves having 
that tendency. Such an assertion was 
not consistent with the papers which had 
been laid on the Table, and which proved 
that in different colonies means had been 
taken to ameliorate the condition and im- 
prove the character of the slaves. The 
noble Lord might think as he (Mr. Hume) 
did, that more cought to be done; but it 
was not fair in the noble Lord to state, or 
at least to leave it to be understood, that 
no progress whatever had been made by 
the plauters to effect that which the House 
of Commons in this Resolution intended 
to effect. Now what was the third Reso- 
lution? ‘* That this House is anxious for 
the accomplishment of this purpose, at the 
earliest period that shall be compatible 
with the well-being of the slaves them- 
selves§ with the safety of the colonies, and 
with a fair and equitable consideration of 
the interests of private property, He 
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asked the noble Lord whether the last 
condition mentioned in this Resolution 
had ever been attended to? Had any 
Administration, in proposing emancipa- 
tion, proposed it in such a manner as 
would have respected the interests of 
private property? If not, was it surpris- 
ing that the colonies should have opposed 
propositions which did not include that 
attention to the interests of private pro- 
petty which the Resolution of the House 
of Commons had declared ought to be 
inseparable from such propositions? It 
would be only manly were the House 
now at once to come forward and state 
in what precise relation the master and the 
slave were to consider themselves. At 
present, the colonies, believing that it 
was intended by the Government of this 
country, in the proposition which they 
had made, to refuse all that fair and 
equitable consideration of their right of 
property in their slaves which the Resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons prescribed, 
rejected the principles laid down in that 
proposition. If his Majesty’s Ministers 
were desirous of carrying into effect that 
complete emancipation which was un- 
doubtedly so desirable, they must hold 
out the fulfilment of this Resolution; and 
while, on the one hand, they proposed 
emancipation—on the other hand, they 
must show how, in effecting that emanci- 
pation, the rights of property possessed 
by the planter would be respected. He 
would venture to say, that the moment 
his Majesty’s Government held out to 
the West-India proprietors any hope, or 
showed them the means by which their 
property would be protected, so as to 
give them a fuir consideration and com- 
pensation for the loss of the labour of 
their slaves, they would find them ready 
to meet their wishes. The noble Lord 
said we were on a frightful precipice. 
He was ready to admit it. Were his 
Majesty’s Government ptepared with mea- 
sures to avert the impending calamity ? 
Were they prepared with measures con- 
sistent with the conditions prescribed in 
the third Resolution passed by the House 
of Commons in 1823? Protests against 
the Order in Council of October last had 
been made by Trinidad, St. Lucia, Deme- 
rara, and almost every other West-India 
colony. It was not surprising that that 
Order, interpreted as the colonies naturally 
interpreted it, should lead to the rancour 
which had been manifested. He hoped, 
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therefore, that his Majesty’s Government 
would distinctly state to what extent they 
intended to afford protection to property 
in the colonies; and he was quite sure the 
people inthis country were not so unjust 
as to wish to destroy that property which 
the colonists had derived from their 
fathers, without granting them that com- 
pensation to which they were entitled. 
He thought the measure which had been 
adopted by his Majesty’s Government in 
October last a rash one; and he regretted 
that they had not paused until a Commit- 
tee of that House had examined the sub- 
ject. He was further convinced, that if 
the system of dealing with the colonies by 
Orders in Council were changed, and the 
measures to be adopted were brought under 
discussion in that House, much evil would 
be avoided, and the rancour and ill-will 
which were produced by ill-timed Orders, 
such as that of October last, would no 
longer be generated. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton said, the hon. 
member for Middlesex had complained 
of the conduct of all parties except one. 
He accused him (Mr. Buxton) as being 
rash and hasty; he spoke of the Order 
in Council as dangerous to the colonies ; 
but there was one set of men in whose 
conduct he could see nothing wrong, and 
that was the planters. The hon. Member 
said he had not met one of the planters 
that had objected to any of these Resolu- 
tions. But he would come toa plain matter 
of fact—he would come to their actions— 
and he would ask, had they ever shown 
themselves ready to carry into effect the 
feelings expressed by that House and by 
the country? They had been told of the 
convulsions in Jamaica. But, he de- 
manded, what was the subject recently 
debated in the House of Assembly there ? 
It was, whether women should or should 
not be flogged in public. He asserted 
that that subject was introduced twicein the 
colonial assembly, that obedient assembly, 
and the proposition for doing away with 
the custom of flogging women in public 
negatived. Yes, that point which Mr. 
Canning urged more than any other as 
necessary for the moral advancement of 
the slave, that the disgusting practice of 
the flogging of women in public should be 
abandoned, was, in 1831, rejected twice. 
First, by a majority of thirty-five to two ; 
and next, by a majority of somewhat the 
same number. And yet his hon. friend, 
the member for Middlesex, saw nothing 
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to condemn in the conduct of that as- 
sembly. Would his hon. friend tell the 
House what advances the colonists had 
made towards the extinction of slavery or 
the amelioration of the slaves? If he had 
seen any disposition on the part of the 
colonies to prepare the slaves, by religious 
instruction, for emancipation, it would 
have given him great joy; but the policy of 
the whole of the colonial assemblies was to 
reject religious instruction. That was the 
direct charge which he made. Let the 
House recall one name to their recollection 
when they reflected on this subject. Let 
them remember Mr. Smith of Demerara. 
When the colonial authorities had per- 
secuted that martyr to death, what did 
they then do? They banished the mis- 
sionaries from that colony, and passed a 
law to prevent their admission in future. 
At Trinidad, a public meeting was held, 
and superintended by a public functionary 
—and what was the resolution that meet- 
ing came to? Why, “that any attempt 
to instil religious instruction or education 
into the minds of slaves, is incompatible 
with the existence of slavery.” Here the 
fact was plainly broached, that Christi- 
anity and slavery were incompatible, and 
these parties determined to reject the 
minor principle of Christianity, and to 
continue their beloved slavery. Need he 
remind the House of the disposition not to 
foster religion evinced by the inhabitants 
of Barbadoes in the scandalous proceed- 
ings of 1823, when the colonists assembled 
publicly demolished the chapel and hunted 
the missionary through the island with the 
avowed purpose of taking his life, and 
afterwards published a proclamation ex- 
ulting in what they had done, they said 
the transaction was “ as glorious to true 
Barbadians as Trafalgar was to Britain ;” 
and they concluded with warning every mis- 
sionary from the island on pain of death. 
Could hon. Members forget the memo- 
rable words once used, in a resolution of 
that House on a subject of the same 
nature, they were; ‘ That this House 
deem it their duty to declare, that they 
view with the utmost indignation that 
‘daring and scandalous violation of the 
law.” He now came to Jamaica; and in 
no colony had the spirit of persecution 
been more unequivocally manifested than 
in that island. He need hardiy advert 
to the colonial newspapers, when they 
spoke of “the hanging woods of Tre- 
lawney” the clamour against the too indul- 
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gent governor who refused to hang the. 
missionaries before trial, he would let 
them pass; and look to the acts of the le- 
gislature. Could the House forget what 
had been done by the assembly of Jamaica 
in 1826? They boasted of the Act they 
then passed as a miracle of liberality that 
was for ever to silence their enemies; but 
that Act was rejected by Mr. Huskisson, 
and the Government to which he belonged 
—by the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
George Murray) and the Government to 
which he belonged—and by the noble Lord 
and the Government to which he belonged. 
By Mr. Huskisson it had been reject- 
‘ed because it was a violation of that 
toleration which was due to all his 
Majesty’ssubjects.” This Act, which, in Ja- 
maica had been considered as one of super- 
fluous liberality, had been rejected in this 
country as one of unbearable bigotry. Its 
object was to do that by legislative means 
which had been done by violence at Bar- 
badoes, and by murder at Demerara. The 
House of Assembly at Jamaica put down 
the schools, shut up the meeting-houses, 
and abolished religious instruction alto- 
gether. But no general statement would 
soclearly illustrate the temper of the plant- 
ers on the subject of the religious instruc- 
tion of their slaves as one or two case he 
would quote. The first case he would 
mention was that of Henry Williams; 
and if the hon. member for Middlesex 
knew it, he would not shock the House 
with a statement of it. He ask the hon. 
Member, whether he was acquainted with 
the case ?—[‘‘ No,” from Mr. Hume.] 
Then he would state it. In 1829 a most 
respectable negro—more than ordinarily 
respectable, and, in fact, so free of blame 
that his only fault was going to church— 
was punished because he attended prayers. 
His first master allowed him to go to 
church; but, on his being transferred toa 
new master—to a Mr. Betty—he was sum- 
moned before him, and informed that if 
he went again to church he would send 
him to Rodney-hole workhouse. The 
sister of this Williams, on hearing this, 
sighed; and for that offence she was 
stretched naked on the ground, and flog- 
ged. Williams, it appeared, went to 
church, was afterwards sent to Rodney- 
hole, and was flogged so severely that for 
a long time he had to lie on his stomach, 
his back being one mass of corruption. 
Yet such an act was perfectly legal, for, on 
the question being ‘submitted to the Law 
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Officers of the Crown, it was the opinion 
of those authorities that there was no law 
to prevent a planter from flogging a fe- 
male slave for sighing, or her brother for 
worshipping God. Mr. Betty took still 
higher grounds, and said, he was ready to 
submit his conduct to a Jury of twelve 
planters, because he was fully convinced 
that he had done nothing but whata West- 
India planter was by law entitled to do. 
He did not, however, complain so much 
of Mr. Betty as he complained of the state 
of the law which allowed such cruelty. 
That was not a solitary case, and let the 
House only recollect how such conduct 
must influence the slaves on certain oc- 
casions. Suppose that the riot which had 
lately occurred at Jamaica—it might have 
been more—it might have been an insur- 
rection—although if so, he could show 
who were the insurgents, and that it was 
the planters by whom it had been caused 
—suppose that riot had occurred on 
the occasion which he had alluded to, 
who could have lamented it? If the mis- 
creant who had committed the atrocity had 
been put to death, who could have la- 
mented it? The next case he had to men- 
tion was that of George Atkins, who had 
been found guilty, in 1830, merely of at- 
tending at the House of his pastor, and 
of being seen in the act of prayer. There 
was no other charge against him except 
that of praying, yet that person was con- 
victed, and sent to prison for six months. 

Mr. Burge roseto order. He put it to 
the House whether such a train of invec- 
tive ought to be permitted. 

Mr. Buxton said, he was strictly in 
order, and in spite of the hon. Gentleman, 
unless he was told to desist by the Speaker, 
he would proceed. He would go to ano- 
ther point : Mr. Nibbs, a Dissenting clergy- 
man, being ill, had the people at his 
house on Easter monday, 1830. . There 
was nothing illegal in this—all was closed 
before eight o'clock, and for this mon- 
strous act of being at prayer, a slave [“ Oh, 
oh!”] Gentleman might exclaim ‘Oh !” 
and be astonished at what he related, but 
he was so certain of the fact, that, if the 
Under Secretary of the colonies would 
deny the circumstance, he would at once 
sit down; or if the gallant Officer would 
deny it, he would sit down: buttill it was 
contradicted he would say what he had to 
say. Well, that negro, whose name he 
had forgotten, and which the noble Lord 
would, perhaps, have the gogdness to 
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recall to his memory—that negro Swiney, 
he now recollected the name, was tried for 
the offence. One man proved that he 
saw his lips move, and that he was in the 
attitude of prayer, and for that he was 
convicted, sent to hard labour and flogged. 
Another negro was convicted of a similar 
offence, and sentenced to six months con- 
finement; while a white for the murder of 
a slave was sentenced bythe same tribunal, 
to only five months’ imprisonment. So 
different was the guilt of worshipping God 
and killing mankind! _ The truth was, no- 
thing had been done for the religious in- 
struction of these unhappy people. The 
slaves were in utter darkness. They had 
no knowledge of Divine truth, and the 
planters, for their own sakes, were the 
causes of it. He meant to say, that the 
planters were the cause of all this ignor- 
ance, and the insurrection and rebellion 
that ensued. He wished his words to be 
taken down. For-the last six months 
what had they heard of in these Colonial 
Assemblies but seditious and inflammatory 
language? They talked only of throwing 
off the yoke, and joining Americ. They 
spoke of arming—of shaking: off their al- 
legiance—and going to war with the mo- 
ther country. To be convinced of this, it 
was necessary only to refer to some of their 
public proceedings. He found the following 
Resolutions in the Port-Royal Gazette of 
the 13th August: ‘ Ata very numerous and 
‘ respectable meeting of the inhabitants of 
‘ the parish of St. Ann, convened by his 
‘ honour the Custos, this 6th day of Au- 
‘ gust 1831, and held at the Court House, 
‘St. Ann’s Bay, his honour the Custos hav- 
‘ ing been called to the chair, the following 
‘ Resolutions were unanimously agreed to : 
‘ Resolved—That we, the inhabitants 
‘ of the parish of St. Ann, have repeatedly 
‘expressed our warmest indignation at, 
‘ and abhorence of, the oppressive measures 
‘ pursued by the British Government to- 
‘ wards the West-India colonies. 
‘Resolved—That while there was a 
‘ hope of conciliating our implacable foes 
‘ we acquiesced cheerfully in the conduct 
‘ of our Legislature ; but it is now evident 
‘ that the concessions yielded by that body 
‘-have been successively obtained under 
‘ pledges and promises on the part of 
‘ Ministers, ‘* to abstain from all future in- 
‘ terference in our local concerns;” which 
‘ pledges have been violated in every in- 
‘stance; giving us thereby convincing 
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‘ pression, as far as regards the colonies, 
‘are the ruling principles of the British 
* Cabinet. 

‘ Resolved—That hitherto, under the 
‘most marked infractions of our rights 
‘ and privileges, we have been loyal; the 
‘ attachment to the mother country has 
‘ indeed long, very long, outlived her jus- 
‘tice; and it would now be with grief 
‘ that we should divest ourselves of a feel- 
‘ ing “ which has grown with our growth, 
‘ and has strengthened with our strength ;” 
‘ but when we see ourselves scorned, be- 
‘ trayed, devoted to ruin and slaughter, 
‘ delivered over to the enemies of our 
‘ country, we consider that we are bound, 
‘ by every principle, human and divine, to 
* resist.’ 

The two last words were printed in 
capitals, Again he would call the atten- 
tion of the House to an advertisement, 
which appeared in The Jamaica Courant 
of the 16th of July last. 

‘ Shortly will be published, The Signal, 
‘ Carpe Diem, a periodical work, written 
‘ for the express purpose of rousing the 
‘latent energies of the inhabitants of 
‘ Jamaica: to lay open the perils which 
‘ await them; to point out the means of 
‘ avoiding them; to stimulate all classes 
‘ toaclose and unanimous effort in defence 
‘and preservation of their just rights and 
‘ privileges, their altars, their homes, their 
‘ families, their properties, and their lives ; 
‘ to show the necessity of throwing off the 
‘ yoke of a tyrannical Government ; and, 
‘ finally to lead to that independence of 
‘ which local advantages promise the at- 
‘ tainment. 

‘The Government which arbitrarily 
‘ or capriciously invades the right of pri- 
‘vate property, releases the oppressed 
‘ sufferer from obedience and allegiance.’ 
‘To your tents O Israel!’ 

Such was the language used in their 
newspapers, as well as at the public meet- 
ings. He knew that nothing was to be feared 
from such language as it was rather ridi- 
culous than dangerous, as far as England 
was concerned. He knew well, that they 
could not think seriously of throwing them- 
selves into the armsof America. As for re- 
sistance, that would be quite outofthe quest- 
tion. Howcould the whites of Jamaica think 
seriously of throwing off the yoke, when the 
whole male white inhabitants of that colony 
capable of bearing arms, between the age 
of sixteen and sixty, did not exceed 4,000. 
He did not dispute the valour of these 
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4,000 heroes, but they would have some- 
thing upon their hands; they would have, 
first, to conquer his Majesty’s troops—no 
doubt an easy task; secondly, they would 
have to overthrow the free people of colour ; 
and, having accomplished these two ex- 
ploits, they would have to subdue, and to 
keep in subjection, 330,000 slaves. He 
acquitted them, then, of seriously meaning 
to punish Great Britain; they only meant 
to frighten her; they supposed that timid 
persons would imagine that men so terrible 
in word, would be as terrible in deed. 
They talked of transferring their allegiance 
to America, Would the free people and 
the negroes consent to that? He held in 
his hand an Act of the legislature of Ca- 
rolina, which he begged leave to quote, for 
the purpose of showing whether there 
was likely to be a junction between the 
colonies and America. It was called an 
Act for the better Government of the Free 
People of Colour. It stated, that, if any 
vessel arrived at any port in that state con- 
taining a crew of free blacks, they should be 
immediately taken to gaol, there to remain 
for a given time. Theclausecontains these 
words, to which he wished to direct the 
attention of the House—‘ and such free 
people, or persons of colour, shall be 
deemed and taken as absolute slaves, and 
sold, in conformity with the provisions of 
the Act passed for that purpose.” Why, 
this was a positive decision upon the sub- 
ject, a clear answer to the argument to 
which he had just referred. There was 
not a government on the face of the earth 
which had expressed such disaffection to, 
and contempt of, persons of colour, as the 
American government. Here was the 
olive branch. This was the temptation 
held out by America to seduce away the 
affections of the people of colour. Eng- 
land need fear no dangerous rival in that 
quarter. He had done; he had no inten- 
tion of speaking to-night, and if he had 
spoken warmly, the learned member for 
Eye, and the hon. member for Middle- 
sex imposed upon him the necessity of 
doing so. 

Mr. Goulburn deprecated the introduc- 
tion of subjects which could not benefit 
any individual whatever, and which were 
wholly foreign to the matter in hand, he 
therefore, trusted the hon. Member would 
not think he was treating him with any 
disrespect, if he took no further notice of 
the extraneous matter which had fallen 
from him, but at once addressed himself 
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to the subject before the House, which was, ' 
whether they should go into Committee | 
for the purpose of considering the Bill for 
the regulation of the sugarduties. He had | 
expected, on this occasion, to have heard 
from the noble Lord the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, some justification for the course 
he had adopted—some statement of the 
grounds on which he had departed from 
the course usually pursued in respect of 
these duties, by legislating for the limited 
period of six months. The noble Lord 
must be sensible that great inconvenience 
would be sustained by every individual 
concerned in the sugar trade from the un- 
certainty in which he had left it. Under 
the circumstances in which that trade was 
now placed, it was hardly necessary to | 
say, that very few sales would be effected, | 
as both buyerand sellerwould be desirous of | 
waiting as longas possible in the expectation 
that at the end of the six months, the duty 
would be taken off. The noble Lord, if it 
were only in charity to these suffering in- 
terests, might have made some statement 
which would tend to remove the difficul- | 
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in order to prevent speculations and fluc- 
tuations in the market, which an uncer- 
tainty regarding the duties must inevitably 
give rise to. In making theseobservations, 
he begged to say, that he was not in the 
slightest degree disposed to undervalue 
the consideration which the noble Lord 
had professed himself ready to give to the 
cases of those who had unfortunately been 
sufferers by the recent occurrences’ in the 
West Indies, though the relief that he 
was now about to afford would have been 
received with greater gratitude if it had 
been given at once, when it would have 
been considered as the spontaneous effu- 
sion of the liberality of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on hearing of the enormous loss- 
es which had been sustained by the West- 
India proprietors; still the measure recom- 
mended by the noble Lord although rather 
tardy, was liberal on the part of Govern- 
ment, and deserved to meet with gratitude 
and approbation, On this part of the sub- 
ject he spoke quite disinterestedly, because 
he thanked God, he himself had not been a 
sufferer by the recentinsurrections ; though 
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ties in which they were involved. The! he was interested in the welfare of the 
noble Lord told the House that he was | colonies, he did feel most strongly that if 
not prepared, on the present occasion, to | his Majesty’s Government had not given 


enter into a financial discussion of this | 
question. That certainly would bea per- | 
fectly fair and just argument, if they now | 
called upon the noble Lord suddenly, or 
if the arrangement he proposed to make 
were one on which he had recently deter- 
mined; but nearly a year had elapsed 
since the noble Lord contemplated the 
very arrangement to which he now pro- 
posed to give effect; and if he had con- 
sulted what is due to these suffering in- 
terests, and what is due to the public ser- 
vice as regarded the collection of the re- 


venue, he would not have allowed so long | 


a period to have elapsed without matur- 
ing the plan he intended to adopt so far 
as to be enabled, whenever the sugar du- 
ties were proposed, to accompany that 
proposition with a definitive statement of 
the course he intended to pursue. This 
would have been but fair, open, and just 
to those who were interested in the con- 
sumption, and to the planters, who were 
at least as fully interested in the matter. 
He did not at all enter into the question 
whether the noble Lord’s ultimate arrange- 


ment was one which ought to be adopted, | 


but he asserted that the House had a right 
to know, at the earliest possible period, 
what the measures of Government were, 


assistance to those persons whose property 
had been destroyed, the necessary effect 
would have been that a large body of the 
i slaves, in a state of excitement and irrita- 
tion, would have been let loose upon the 
remaining property of the island, and a 
scene of universal destruction and devas- 
tation must have ensued. He wished that 
he could also have expressed his grati- 
tude to the noble Lord for the introduc- 
tion of some general measure, but he 
feared that, even when these six months 
| had passed away for which the duties 
| were now to be granted, he should not 
| even then have an opportunity of express- 
ing his opinions upon any such Bill, Al- 
| though he thought the measure they were 
Now going to advance a step would aggra- 
| vate every difficulty in which they were 
| inyolved, he should not, like some of his 
hon, friends, avail himself of this oppors 
| tunity of entering into a discussion on the 
general question, but would content him- 
self with saying that he deeply deplored 
the losses and sufferings of the colonies, 
and felt anxiety to afford them relief. 
Lord Sandon said, he must join the 
right hon. Gentleman in deprecating the 
discussion of the slave question on such 
‘an occasion as the present. His chief 
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object in rising, however, was; to ask the 
noble Lord whether the terms of the Order 
in Council, which the colonies were bound 
to obey, were definitely fixed, or whether 
it was proposed to reconsider the question 
at some future period? He could not sit 
down without calling the attention of the 
House to the difficulty of the question of 
slaves, which had been introduced by two 
hon. Members. When the House saw 
two Members take such different views of 
the question, and display such extreme 
and opposite feelings, need they wonder at 
the strong feelings which had been dis- 
played by some of the planters? He re- 
gretted that such strong expressions had 
been used by the hon. member for Wey- 
mouth, because those sentiments would go 
forth to the colonies, and would tend to 
sow discord among all classes in the 
islands. While hon. Members were so 
reckless of the consequences of strong 
language, could they be surprised that the 
planters were not more reasonable than 
themselves? He did not stand there to 


defend the colonists—he believed they 
wer: guilty of great indiscretion, of great 
violence and injustice ; but he must at the 
same time say, that allowance ought to be 


made for their situation—that they be- 
lieved their affairs had been neglected by 
the Government—that they had been re- 
viled by certain parties in this country, 
and the worst construction put on their 
conduct; and, looking at these circum- 
stances, could the House be surprised that 
they had not conducted themselves with 
all the coolness of disinterested specu- 
lators? He disapproved of the strong 
language used by the hon. member for 
Weymouth, and must say, that the inter- 
ruption the hon. Member received was de- 
served. 

Lord Althorp said, that the Order in 
Council, which had been sent out to the 
colonies, was the order upon the com- 
pliance with which the relief to the colonies 
was to depend. If Gentlemen could point 
out anything in the details, the operation 
of which would be unfitted to the manage- 
ment of the slaves, his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be quite ready to attend to 
such suggestions ; but to the principle of 
the Order in Council they were determined 
to adhere. When his noble friend laid 
the whole blame of the irregularity of the 
discussion upon his hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Weymouth, he thought he scarcely 
did him justice; for the discussion into 
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which his hon. friend had been led, had 
been introduced by others; and it was 
impossible for a Gentleman—feeling as his 
hon. friend was known to feel—not to 
answer the observations which had been 
made. He concurred in regretting the 
introduction of such topics, and was always 
sorry when they were adverted to. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goulburn) said, 
that he was disappointed at his (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s) not having 
stated in detail the course of proceeding 
which his Majesty’s Government proposed 
to follow, and said, that he ought to have 
done so, if only to justify his proposition 
of moving the sugar duties for six months, 
instead of the usual time. The grounds 
upon which he abstained from doing so 
were, first, that up to the present moment 
the Committee upon West-India affairs 
had not made a Report; and, secondly, as 
the measures of relief were to be condi- 
tional, he wished to give time to the colo- 
nial legislatures to consider the Orders in 
Council, before the measures of relief were 
brought forward. But then it would be 
asked why he had alluded to those mea- 
sures of relief at all? He confessed that 
the ground upon which he had done so 
was, one which was personal to himself— 
it was lest it should be thought that he did 
not intend to redeem the pledge which he 
had given last Session. He could not 
imagine that his moving the sugar duties 
for six months was likely to create that 
degree of embarrassment, which the right 
hon. Gentleman supposed, because within 
the six months the question must come on 
to be finally settled, and he did not think 
that the course he had taken was likely to 
affect the sales. It could not have inter- 
fered with them up to the present time, 
for the prices of sugar had risen. He was 
aware that the rise of price was owing to 
the loss which had occurred in Jamaica, 
and the apprehension of a short supply ; 
but still it could not be said, that his mov- 
ing the duties for six months had pro- 
duced embarrassment. 

Mr. Keith Douglas said, that the great 
difficulty in the way of the Order in 
Council had been, that it was not adapted 
to some colonies; but as Government was 
prepared to adapt the details of the mea- 
sures to circumstances, that altered the 
whole question, and the explanation of the 
noble Lord might lead to an adjustment. 

The House went into a Committee on 
the Bill. 
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‘ Mr, Keith Douglas proposed a clause 
for the purpose of altering the mode of 
charging the duty on bonded sugars— 
namely, to charge it on the quantity taken 
out of the warehouse, thereby relieving the 
importer from paying duty on the wastage. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that if this 
regulation was adopted in respect to sugar, 
it should be extended to other articles; 
and the proposition would be better de- 
ferred till the consideration of the Customs’ 
Bill. 

Lord Althorp said, that the only way in 
which this alteration could afford relief 
was in the amount of duty. Now the 
average loss of each hogshead of sugar was 
20lb., which, if allowed, would be a trifle 
to the importer, but would produce a loss 
to the revenue of 90,000/. a-year. 

Mr. Warburton said, he had intended 
to submit a proposition that the duty 
should be laid on sugars in proportion to 
their quality, but he should not bring it 
forward at present. 

Clause negatived. The House resumed. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM —BILt For 
EnGtanp — AMENDMENTS — Fina 
StaGe.] On the Motion of Lord Althorp 
the House resumed proceedings on the 
Third Reading of the Reform Bill. 

-Lord Althorp said, there were several 
smallamendments with respect to the Welsh 
boroughs, which he was desirous to intro- 
duce into the Bill. It had been found 
that the rule which applied to the English 
boroughs respecting districts within seven 
miles to allow an elector to vote, could not 
fairly be acted on in the case of the Welsh 
contributary boroughs, and, therefore, it had 
been thought necessary to make some al- 
teration. 

The Amendments read, and agreed to. 

Colonel Stbthorp rose to bring forward 
the Amendment of which he had given 
notice. He said that he should persevere 
in pressing it on the attention of the 
House, notwithstanding any apparent in- 
disposition to listen to his arguments. 
He acted from a conscientious sense of 
duty, and would not be deterred from the 
performance of that duty. He contended 
that the Bill before the House would not 
protect the prerogatives of the Crown, nor 
preserve the rights of the people, but ulti- 
mately destroy both, and repeated his as- 
sertion of last night, that the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland, the Magnus Apollo 
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every occasion to stand the brunt of the 
battle. That Magnus Apollo had declared 
last night that Ministers were ready to 
bear the whole responsibility of the mea- 
sure; if he (Colonel Sibthorp) were not 
mistaken, the burthen would be much too 
heavy for their weak shoulders. The 
Budget had proved their incapacity. He 
did not impute to them want of honesty, 
but want of mind—not baseness, but im- 
becility. The right hon. Secretary had 
last night quoted the authorities of those 
now no more individuals, Sir Richard 
Steele, and Sir Robert Walpole, but he 
(Colonel Sibthorp) contended, that many 
other such names could not justify or even 
excuse the course Ministers had taken. He 
preferred the authority of the right hon. 
members for Tamworth and Aldborough, 
and the hon. and learned member for 
Boroughbridge, to all those brought for- 
ward by the right hon. Secretary, as better 
acquainted with the present state of the 
country, and the wants of the people. He 
then alluded to the expression brutum 
Sulmen, which had been used during a 
former debate, and asked whether com- 
punction of conscience was that brutum 
Sulmen? If it were, Ministers would, per- 
haps, ere long, find it penetrate very 
deeply. He contended, that distress was 
general, and that it had been created by 
the Reform Bill; it especially pressed upon 
agriculture, and the depreciation in that 
branch was at least forty per cent. Min- 
isters, indeed, had said, that the passing of 
the Bill would remedy all these evils; he 
hoped at his next rent-day that he should 
find it so, for he knew that at his last rent- 
day, he had been obliged to make deduc- 
tions of from fifteen to thirty per cent. As 
he observed the House was very impatient, 
he would take leave of the measure, by 
expressing his detestation of the detestable 
Bill. He hoped that it would meet the 
fate which it deserved in the House of 
Lords ; and, without feeling the slightest 
animosity to the hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
he prayed to God that before this day 
month they would cease to hold office. 
He concluded by moving ‘that all free- 
holders whose freeholds in the county of 
the city of Lincoln are situated on the 
northern side of the river Witham, shall 
vote in future for the Representatives in 
Parliament for the division of Lindsey, in 
the county of Lincoln ; and all freeholders 
whose freeholds are situated on the south- 





of the Treasury Bench, was put forward on 
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city, including the four parishes annexed 
by charter to the said county of the city, 
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shall vote for Representatives in Parlia- | 


ment for the divisions of Kesteven and 
Holland.” 

Mr. Kearsley said, he rose to second 
the Motion, and to condole with his 
gallant friend on the abbreviation of his 
speech. The noble Paymaster of the 
Forces had said, on a former evening, 
that the law-officers of the Crown had 
been at a discount for along time ; but the 
noble Lord must allow him to say, that if 
Ministers were to go to the Exchange, 
they would find that they stood at a much 
heavier discount. He perceived that the 


noble. Lords opposite, and their disciples | 


at their backs, were resolved not to listen 
to the voice of acharmer. They had now 
arrived at the last stage of this damnable 
Bill. 

The Speaker said, ‘‘ The hon. Member 
will pardon me, for reminding him that he 
rose to second the Amendment, and ought 
not to speak so vaguely.” 

Mr. Kearsley said, that he had carefully 
examined the Bill, and found that its com- 
plexion varied in an extraordinary degree ; 
the colours were dingy brown, black, and 


grey, but he looked in vain for the fair, 
It was a nauseous pill, composed of two 
ingredients in themselves most venomous. 
Would to God he had one in his right 
hand and one in his left, how he would 


crush them! One of these ingredients 
was the Russell brown. The other was 
produced on atree having a dark stem and 
a black top-knot, and was called Durham 
mustard, Having done with the Bill, he 
now turned to the more pleasing duty of 
gracefully acknowledging the indulgence 
which he had experienced from the House. 
Come what might of the vile pickpocket- 
ing Bill, nobody could deny that their 
respected Speaker had filled the Chair 
with advantage to the country, and sa- 
tisfaction to himself. To him he would 
say, on behalf of himself and his friends, 
“« Farewell, God bless you!” and to Min- 
isters he would say, “ Farewell, may you 
meet your deserts !” 

Mr. Wilks said, the Amendment which 
the hon, and gallant Member had pro- 
posed, would have the effect of making it 
necessary for voters in the city of Lincoln 
to go fifteen miles to the poll, instead of 
three miles, as was provided by the Bill, 
as it now stood. The alteration would, 
therefore, be injurious to the very persons 
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-whom the hon. and gallant Member was 
desirous to benefit. 

Mr. Goulburn thought, that his hon. 
' and gallant friend was more likely to know 

what would be agrecable to his consti- 
| tuents, than the hon. and learned member 
for Boston. It had been said, that the 
| Amendment would produce inconvenience, 
| but the electors of Lincoln were the best 
judges of that in the present case, and he 
understood they approved of the Amend- 
ment proposed by his hon. and gallant 
friend. 

Mr. Heneage begged to acquaint the 
House, as the colleague of the hon, and 
gallant Colonel, that he was given to un- 
derstand, from actual communication with 
the inhabitants of the district north and 
south of the river Witham, that they were 
quite satisfied with the arrangement made 
by the Bill as to their right of voting. 

The House diyided on Colonel Sib- 
thorp’s Motion: Ayes 27; Noes 169— 
Majority 142. 

Mr. Mackinnon moved, “That in all 
cities, towns, or boroughs, included in 
schedule C, together with the town of 
Liverpool, the right of voting should be 
exercised only by those persons occupying 
houses above the rental of 20/. in value.” 

Negatived. 

Mr. Freshfield, in rising to move an 
Amendment to clause 31, said, that he was 
actuated by the wish which was evidently 
entertained by the framer of the Bill, with 
regard to the preservation of the right of 
persons entitled as burgesses or freemen 
by servitude or birth. As the clause now 
stood, it might be a question 100 or 200 
years hence, whether a person should be 
admitted into the list who could not make 
out his pedigree. The simple course 
would be, never to put a voter to the ne- 
cessity of proving more than that the per- 
son through whom he derived his claim, 
had been regularly registered. He would, 
therefore, propose, as an Amendment to 
the clause, that the word “ originally,” in 
page 12, should be struck out, for the 
purpose of inserting the word “ imme- 
diate.” 

Lord Althorp said, that the tendency of 
the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
Member was, to restrict the right of vot- 
ing, and he could not give his assent to 
it. 

The Attorney General was of opinion, 
it would be safer and better to leave the 
clause as it stood, 
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Lord John Russell then rose and said, 
that it now became his duty to move that 
this Bill do pass. It was not his intention 
to enter into any argument on the merits 
of the Bill, which had been so long, so 
frequently, and so elaborately discussed, 
with great talent, ingenuity, and ability ; 
but he trusted that he should not be 
thought to presume too much on the indul- 
gence of the House, if he said a few words 
on this, the last occasion, expressive of 
his deep sense of the support which the 
promoters and proposers of this Bill had 
received from the majority of the House— 
a majority composed, he felt bound to 
say, in consequence of what had been 
stated to the contrary, of a greater number 
of independent men than had ever sup- 
ported a great measure brought forward 
by Government. The supporters of this 
measure had frequently been accused and 
taunted with supporting the details with 
a kind of blind adherence to the proposi- 
tions of Government; but it was not to be 
denied that those who were really, heartily, 
and cordially attached to the cause must 
think it necessary to support every part of 
the measure by which that cause was 
forwarded, without distracting the attention 
of Ministers by pressing any particular 
views of their own, and thus endangering 
the success of the great cause itself. By 
such assistance and forbearance on the 
part of the supporters of the Bill, the Go- 
vernment had been enabled to carry it 
through the Committee little changed and 
not at all impaired; and they were now 
about to take it up to the other House of 
Parliament, as complete in its integrity, 
and as full in its efficiency as when it was 
first introduced to the notice of the House. 
He thought it necessary to say thus much, 
because he knew that the support thusgiven, 
so constantly and so independently to 
Ministers, had been given, not to them- 
selves, but to the measure with which they 
were connected, and which they had sub- 
mitted to the consideration of Parliament. 
Of the measureitself he would only say this 
—that, after the repeated discussions which 
it had undergone, it seemed to him still, as it 
seemed at the commencement, a Bill 
founded on the original principles of the 
Constitution, and conformable to the 
ancient and inherent rights of the people 
of England, which granted, or rather con- 

- firmed those rights to the people who, 
being entitled to them, were also worthy 
to exercise them; and, lastly, tended to 
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satisfy the wishes and desires of the nation, 
which it would be impossible for any 
authority of King, Lords, and Commons 
together much longer to withstand, and, at 
the same time, preserve the peace, tran- 
quillity, and confidence of the country. 
The Bill, then, effecting these objects, and 
by being based on the principles of the 
Constitution, adapted to the cireumstances 
of the present day, and tending to satisfy 
the general desire of the country, was, in 
his opinion, a measure which it became 
the House of Commons to pass, and which 
all who desired the safety and future 
good government of the country ouglit to 
wish to see established the law of the land. 
The discussions which had taken place in 
that House with respect to the future 
effects of this measure all turned upon 
this single point—that the opponents of 
Bill and of Reform in Parliament, in 
general conceived the Representation pro- 
duced by the present construction of the 
House was better than a Representation 
of the people, and that the advocates of 
Reform on the other hand, conceived the 
Representation of the people better than 
the present Constitution of the House—in 
short, that the one party thought the 
present system better than the people, and 
the other believed the people to be better 
than the present system. In the latter 
opinion he felt more and more confirmed, 
and when he looked, on the one hand, at 
the abuses and corruptions which had 
crept into the present system; and, on the 
other, to the intelligence and love of 
liberty which characterized the people of 
this great community, he felt quite per- 
suaded that the bringing of them into 
more direct connexion with that House 
by Representation would tend to the 
better Government of the country, to the 
purity of our political system, and likewise 
to a great moral change, which, so long 
as the present corruption in our system of 
elections existed, we could never hope to 
see established. These anticipations might 
be sanguine and unfounded, but they were. 
anticipations which, he was convinced, he 
did not feel alone. They were felt, not 
in that House only, but throughout the 
country, and he was persuaded that there 
was in this the consideration, that the 
country, whose desire it was to see pure 
and good Government established, did, by 
that wish alone, show itself, in a great 
degree, worthy to exercise the power which 
it was proposed to give it. He trusted that 
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he had not said anything calculated to' 

excite debate, and still less to irritate feel- 

ing. For his own part, he believed that the , 
greater number of those who had opposed | 
the Bill, had done so from the conviction 
that the present system of Government, 
whatever might be its faults in details, was 
yet, on account of the blessings which it 
had bestowed on the country, entitled to 
permanence in its present state. They 
thought that those blessings were en- 
dangered by any change in the House of | 
Commons; and though he differed from | 
them on that point, he felt bound to give 
them full credit for the sincerity of their 
convictions, and he felt now, as he always 
had done, that however impressed him- 
self with the usefulness and necessity of 
this Reform, there was in political measures 
so much to be considered, both with respect 
to the abstract questions of expediency | 
and right, and with respect to the practical 

question of the immediate circumstances | 
before them, that he would not venture to | 
pronounce who, at this moment, was in 

error. With respect to the expectations | 





of the Government, he would say, that in 
proposing this measure they had not acted 
lightly, but after much consideration, 


which induced them to think, a year ago, 
that a measure of this kind was necessary, 
if they meant to stand between the abuses 
which they wished to correct, and the 
convulsions which they desired to avoid. 
He was convinced that if Parliament 
should refuse to entertain a measure of 
this nature, they would place in collision 
that party which, on the one hand, opposed 
all Reform in the Commons House of 
Parliament, and that which, on the other, 
desired a Reform extending to universal 
suffrage. The consequence of this would 
be, that much blood would be shed in the 
struggle between the contending parties, 
and he was perfectly persuaded that the 
British Constitution would perish in the 
conflict. I move, Sir, that this Bill do 
ass. 

Mr. Goulburn said, after the observa- 
tions of the noble Lord, he rose to avail 
himself of this last opportunity of doing 
that, with respect to those Gentlemen who 
had opposed the measure, which the noble 
Lord had done with respect to the sup- 
porters of it. He should do great injustice 
to his own feelings, if he forbore to avail 
himself of that occasion of expressing the 
sense which he felt of the assiduity, inde- 
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hon. Gentlemen who had opposed the 
measure which the noble Lord was about 
to carry to the Upper House. He should 
feel he acted with double injustice, if, after 
hearing the supporters of the Bill eulogized 
in the way they had been by the noble 
Lord—he forbore to put ina claim for 


| those who had opposed that measure—if 


not with equal effect, yet with not less 
indefatigable zeal and talents. Those hon. 
Members who had opposed this Bill, had 
an up-hill path of duty to perform ; they 
had not been deterred by repeated dis- 
comfitures; but had maintained their posts 
amidst storms and angry debates—amidst 
the jeers and scorns of a large portion of 
the House; and if he were called on to 
give his conscientious opinion, as to which 
side the victory in debate belonged, he 
should say that it fairly remained with that 
party which had felt it to be its duty to 
strenuously oppose the measure. Nor 
could he allow that there had been shown, 
on the side of their opponents, a superior 
share of independence in the discharge of 
their duties. On the side from which he 
had the honour to speak, there had been, at 
least, as much independence, and as much 
pure disinterestedness as could be found 
on the other. It was not his purpose— 
any more than it could be the wish of the 
House—that he should enter into the 
details or the principles of this measure ; 
he was contented to leave that part of the 
subject where it had been left by his friends 
in the course of this debate. He would 
rest it on the able speeches of those who 
had taken part in the debate—which had 
comprised all that could be. advanced 
on the subject, and most forcibly urged on 
the side of those who opposed this Bill.— 
The noble Lord said, the difference 
between the supporters of the Bill and its 
opponents was, that the former were the 
Representatives of the people, and that the 
latter were the Representatives of them- 
selves; but he must tell the noble Lord 
that in saying so, he made a statement 
which, in point of fact, was incorrect : 
the difference between them had not been 
between the Representation of this House, 
put in contradistinction to the Representa- 
tion of the people: the question between 
them was, who were the people? The 
opponents of the Bill considered the term 
“ people” to include every class in the 
country, as much the wealth of the 
country, as all other classes; that each 
class should possess.its proper Representa- 
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tive; that the British House of Commons 
should be composed of Representatives 
from the different interests, possessing a 
stake in the country, and that a prepon- 
derance should not be given to one par- 
ticular class which, in its result; might 
bear down and overpower the other 
interests of the State. This was the dis- 
tinction that existed between the noble 
Lord and himself, as to the principles they 
had maintained. He felt it his duty to 
say a few words in answer to that part of 
the statement of the noble Lord, as it 
carried with it an imputation, from which 
he felt anxious to stand discharged. The 
noble Lord further said, that he supported 
this Bill, because it was calculated to put 
an end to the corruption of this House, 
and to the bribery and perjury of the 
present electioneering system. In that 
respect, also, he could not subscribe to the 
opinion of the noble Lord, for he did not 
believe that the system of Representation 
which the Bill was intended to destroy, 
led either to the corruption of the elected, 
or to the bribery and perjury of the 
electors. If he could bring himself to 
entertain that belief, he should have much 
less objection to this Bill than he had at 
present, but the more he contemplated it, 
the more was he convinced it would act 
against the general interests of the country. 
When he saw so great a change about to 
take place in the House of Commons— 
when those principles were about to be 
destroyed, which had formed the character 
of the present House, and a greater depend- 
ence was to be placed on the multitude 
than on the other interests of the country, 
he was not convinced that the change was 
likely to be conducive to the interest of 
the State, or to the promotion of general 
economy. He had thought it right to 
address these few words to the House in 
answer to what had fallen from the noble 
Lord. He hoped he had said nothing that 
would lead to a debate. He knew his feel- 
ings were strong, and if he were to give 
way to them, he might be led into a long 
discussion ; therefore he had spoken under 
considerable restraint, feeling, as he did, 
that the Bill was pregnant with danger to 
almost every interest in the State. 
Indeed, the only chance of salvation which 
the country now had was, that this Bill 
though sent from the House of Commons 
might never be passed into a law by the 
assembly to which it was now going. 


The Bill was then passed. 
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The next question, ‘‘ That this be the 
title of the Bill—A Bill to amend the 
Representation of the people of England 
and Wales,” was carried by acclamation, 

Lord John Russell and Lord Althorp 
were ordered to carry the Bill to the Lords, 
and to request the concurrence of their 
Lordships to the same. 


PPLE POLE OL OD mm 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 26, 1832. 


MinutTes.] Returnsordered. On the Motion of the Earl of 
MALMsBurRY, Copy of a Report of the Visiting Magistrates 
of Winchester Gaol at the last Assizes. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Teynuam, from the Inhabit- 
ants of Crossmolna, for the Abolition of Tithes and the 
Repeal of the Vestry Act (Ireland) :—By the Earl of Wick- 
Low, from the Clergymen of the Diocese of Cork, against 
the proposed Plan of Education for Ireland. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—BILL FoR 
EneLanp—First Reapine.| Lord John 
Russell, attended by Lord Althorp, and a 
great many other Members of the House of 
Commons, brought up the Reform of Par- 
liament (England) Bill, to the Lord Chan- 
cellor at the Bar. 

Earl Grey moved, that the Bill be read a 
first time. 

Bill read a first time, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Earl Grey, in rising to propose a day for 
the second reading of the Bill, said it would 
not be expected that he should at that time 
enter into any of the details of the measure, 
as that had better be reserved for another 
occasion. It was his desire that every 
opportunity should be afforded for the full- 
est consideration of it, both in its principles 
and details ; but, keeping in view the time 
that had been allowed for consideration 
and discussion when the subject was before 
their Lordships last year, he did not think 
that the motion for the second reading 
should be postponed to any distant period. 
It was his intention to have proposed the 
second reading on Monday next, but, out 
of deference to some who thought an in- 
terval of a few days longer would be 
desirable, he had no objection to name the 
Thursday following, and he would there- 
fore propose that the Bill be read a second 
time on Thursday, the 5th of April. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, he was glad 
to hear the noble Earl propose Thursday 
week for the second reading of the Bill, 
for although a similar bill had certainly 
been much considered and a good deal dis- 
cussed when it was before their Lordships 
in the course of the last year, yet, looking 
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appeared to him that a considerable interval 
ought to intervene between the time when 
the Bill was brought into this House and 
the second reading ; and, therefore, he ap- 
proved of the prolongation of the period 
between the first and second reading as 
proposed by the noble Earl. Although 
noble Lords had deliberated fully and at 
length upon the last Bill, still he did not 
conceive that thiscircumstance would enable 
them to determine the line of conduct they 
ought to adopt with respect to the second 
reading of the present measure. He begged 
to tell their Lordships that it was not the 
same Bill which was now laid before them. 
It bore, undoubtedly, a great resemblance 
to its predecessor, more than he at one time 
flattered himself it would bear, and more 
than he conceived it ought to bear, before 
he, as an individual, could consent that it 
should pass. Yet, granting the fact of the 
resemblance, he was far from denying that 
there were points in the present measure— 
points, too, not unimportant either in prin- 
ciple or practice—in which it varied from 
the Bill brought up to the House last Ses- 
sion. In the first place, in the Bill which 
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was before them in the course of the last 
Session, the leading — of disfran- 


chisement was founded on population, or on 
the depopulation of the places to which 
the disfranchisement was to attach. In the 
present Bill, that principle had been aban- 
doned, and a different principle, that of 
population combined with wealth and taxa- 
tion, was substituted. He did not by any 
means admit that this was the best principle 
that could have been adopted; but still it 
was an alteration in the principle, and in 
his opinion an alteration for the better. In 
the next place, in regard to the enfranchise- 
ment of places, the principle now adopted, 
was not that of population merely, but of 
population continued with the relative im- 
portance of the place. In the third place, 
there was a very material difference in the 
manner in which schedules B and C had 
been constructed. The number of boroughs 
in schedule B had been reduced, and some 
of the places which were before contained 
in that schedule, were to continue to retain 
two Members. In schedule D also, the 
number of boroughs had been diminished, 
and in several more of the places proposed 
to be enfranchised, than by the last Bill two 
Members were to be allowed, which it was 
before intended should only have one. This 
was an essential difference between the 
former and the present Bill. In the fourth 
place, a most important difference between 
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the former and the present Bill, consisted in 
this—that by the former Bill, the peculiar 
interests belonging to persons having the 
freedom of corporations were to be limited 
to the period of the lives of those in the 
actual possession of them ; whereas, by the 
present Bill, the privileges of freemen of 
corporations were not to be limited to the 
lives of those in possession, but were per- 
petuated in their successors, This was, 
unquestionably, a most important difference 
in practice, and as it appeared to him, an 
essential distinction in principle. Another 
very material distinction was, that by the 
present Bill twenty-one Members were to 
be allowed to England beyond the propor- 
tion allowed by the former Bill, by which 
means the relative proportion of the re- 
presentation of the three divisions of the 
empire were more justly preserved, and 
one on a better footing. It was also, in 

is opinion, a favourable circumstance, in 
regard to the present Bill, as compared with 
the former, that it contained an indication 
of an intended improvement in the con- 
struction of the constitution of the large 
places, to which the elective franchise and 
the representation were to be extended. 
He observed that the Mayors of such places 
were to be the returning-officers, from which 
he inferred that it was intended to incor- 
porate them, or to make some material 
alteration to that effect in the actual con- 
stitution of such places. These were, in 
his opinion, very material distinctions be- 
tween the former and the present Bill, and 
the alterations were unquestionably worthy 
of consideration by their Lordships, and had 
been wisely introduced by those who had 
the framing and management of the mea- 
sure. There was also an alteration of some 
importance as to the manner in which the 
10/. qualification was to be applied, as well 
as in the machinery of the Bill upon which 
he would then give no opinion. Upon the 
whole, those of their Lordships who might 
recollect the sentiments which he had ex- 
pressed as to the question of Reform, when 
the measure was under consideration and 
discussion last year, and heard what he had 
now stated, would, no doubt, be led to 
conclude that he intended to vote for the 
second reading of the present Bill ; he must 
state that he did ; not that he expected that 
his vote was of any particular importance, 
or that he presumed that it would be con- 
sidered as of very great weight or conse- 
quence either way. But he was desirous 
to state in a few words the reasons why he 
thought it his duty to vote for the second 
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reading of the present Bill, notwithstanding 
he had given his vote against the second 
reading of the former Bill. Their Lord- 
ships might recollect, that it was not till 
after much hesitation, and the most anxious 
and doubtful consideration, that he had at 
last come to the conclusion, that it was then 
his duty to vote against the second reading 
of the former Bill. But although he had 
come to a different resolution with regard 
to the present Bill, he wished at the same 
time to state, that he still retained his 
former sentiments, and did not retract any 
of his former opinions on the subject. But 
there were differences in the present Bill, 
which, all things considered, induced him 
to think that it was expedient to send the 
present Bill intoa Committee. Their Lord- 
ships, therefore, would not be surprised, 
that, having come to the resolution of voting 
for the second reading of the present Bill, 
after having voted against the second read- 
ing of the former bill, that he took this 
very early opportunity of adverting to his 
former opinions. He would vote for the 
second reading of the present Bill, in order 
to see whether such additional alterations 
might not be made in it in the Committee 
as would enable him finally to vote for its 
passing intoa law. He would endeavour 
to propose such amendments, or would sup- 
port them if proposed by others. But if, 
after all, he should find it impossible to 
introduce such amendments as in his opinion 
would render the Bill one which ought to 
pass into a law, he should still have an 
opportunity of opposing it. The delay had 
been of some advantage even to those who 
introduced the measure, for by the failure 
of the former Bill, more ample time and 
opportunity for consideration had been 
afforded them, and they had scen the expe- 
diency of making some very material altera- 
tions, which were great improvements, in 
the present Bill. There were difficulties in 
the case with which they had been before 
compelled to struggle, and there was still 
great room for amendment. It would be 
the duty of their Lordships to attempt to 
vet the proper amendments adopted in the 
Committee. Although they should vote 
for the second reading, they would not be 
bound to vote for the passing of the Bill, in 
case it should still continue to be a bill 
which ought not to pass. If, after all the 
amendments had been introduced which 
could be introduced, any of their Lordships 
should conscientiously believe that the Bill 
ought not to pass, they would still have 
the power to vote for its rejection, and it 
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would be their duty to exert that power, 
and he for one would not scruple to exer« 
cise his right. If anything were proposed 
by the other branch of the Legislature, 
which their Lordships thought. wrong, it 
was their duty to oppose it. Reconsidera- 
tion, and time for investigation, would 
generally, as in this instance, produce 
amendment. The alterations which had 
been made in the principles, and even in 
the details, were by no means immaterial. 
By the rejection, therefore, of the Bill of 
last year, the Parliament had been spared 
the regret it would have felt, and in which 
the framers of the measure would have 
participated, had it committed some acts of 
injustice. Upon minute investigation of 
the state and condition of several.places, as 
to population, wealth, and other circum- 
stances, many of the enactments of the 
former Bill, it turned out, were bad, even on 
the principles of those who promoted the 
measure. He had opposed the Bill of last 
year also, in the hopes that the arguments 
which had been used against the measure, 
and the additional time which would be 
allowed for consideration, would have had 
the effect of producing a very important 
change in the general sentiments of the 
community ; but he was compelled to con- 
fess that he had been disappointed, and that 
no such change had taken place. In the 
public feeling and sentiments generally, 
whether right or wrong, no material change 
had manifested itself, as far as he could 
observe. He thought that the feeling was 
wrong ; but the opinion did certainly appear 
to him to exist generally in the community 
that a change in the state of the Represen- 
tation was called for. Still he did not 
believe that the general wish for Reform 
extended beyond the leading principles of 
the Bill, and, therefore, he still thought 
that considerable alterations might advant- 
ageously be made in the details. At least 
they had the satisfaction to know that con- 
siderable changes had already been made in 
the measure as now submitted to their con- 
sideration. He, and those who concurred 
with him, objected to the whole Bill; but 
still they thought it better to make some 
concession to public opinion, and to the 
declared sense of a large majority of the 
other House, than to risk the consequences 
that might result from a continued and 
decided opposition to Reform. Many in- 
fluential persons were of that opinion, and 
to that degree of compromise at least 
matters had been brought by the opportu- 
nity afforded for reconsideration. He hoped, 
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therefore, that their Lordships, forgetting 
all that irritation and angry feeling that 
might have passed here and elsewhere, 
would apply their minds to the considera- 
tion of the essential principles of the Bill, 
with a view to render it such as ought to 
satisfy the reasonable wishes of the country, 
to expunge that which was too democra- 
tical, and to prescribe limits to that which 
might be considered unlimited—to save 
some essential points from wreck, and, in 
fine, to form this into a measure which 
might be passed into a law without a total 
destruction of the Constitution. He would 
not at present enter at greater length into 
the discussion of the subject, his only object 
being to state in a few words the grounds 
on which he—although he had voted against 
the second reading of the Bill of last year— 
had felt himself compelled to come to the 
resolution of voting in favour of the second 
reading of the present Bill. 

Earl Grey said, if any other noble Lords 
wished to address their Lordships at present 
on this subject, he was anxious to hear their 
opinions ; and having heard them, he might 
think it proper to trouble their Lordships 
with a few words; and he did not think it 
would be necessary for him to say more 
than a few words on this occasion. 

Lord Wharncliffe rose to state to their 
Lordships that he also intended to vote for 
the second reading of the Bill. He would 
not at that time enter into ‘a minute state- 
ment of the reasons which induced him to 
adopt that course. This was not the proper 
time for discussion, but when the proper 
time came, he would distinctly and candidly 
mention the grounds on which he acted. 
In the mean time he thought it sufficient 
to say that he would not again refuse to 
give a second reading to a bill which had 
been sent up by so large a majority of the 
House of Commons. This he even now 
distinctly stated, that he might not appear, 
contrary to his intention, to practise any 
deception on their Lordships or on the 
country. His opinion, however, was, that 
the Bill ought not to pass into a law with- 
out very considerable amendment: but he 
would vote for the second reading in the 
hope that the Bill might be brought into 
such a shape as to render it fitting to pass 
it into a law, that the question might at 
last be settled. But he repeated his opinion, 
that the Bill as it stood at present, ought 
not to pass into a law. It ought not to 
pass without considerable alteration. The 
principles on which it was proposed to 
construct this measure of Reform, were 
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stated in the preamble of the Bill; and if 
the details in anything went beyond the 
principles stated in the preamble, it would 
be their Lordships duty to reject these 
details. He thought it the duty of their 
Lordships to allow the Bill to go into the 
Committee, in order to see whether such a 
compromise might not be made as might 
render it, under all the circumstances, ad- 
visable to pass the Bill If this should be 
refused, then their Lordships might reject 
the Bill. At the same time, he thought it 
right to state, that he would go into the 
Committee fairly and candidly ; for it would 
be unfair, and even absurd, to go into the 
Committee for the purpose of completely 
mutilating the Bill, and destroying its 
essential principles. His object would be 
to go into the Committee candidly and 
fairly, not for the purpose of mutilation 
and destruction, but with a sincere desire 
to have the Bill put in such a state as to 
render it safe to pass it intoalaw. He, 
and those who concurred with him, certainly 
had serious objections to Reform in the 
Representation ; but he was compelled to 
admit that in this they were not supported 
by any considerable party in the country ; 
and, under these circumstances, he thought 
it his duty to vote for the second reading 
of this Bill, with a fair and candid disposi- 
tion to render it such as might be passed 
with safety. 

The Bishop of London observed, that he, 
also, was anxious to take this opportunity of 
saying a few words. He intended to vote 
in favour of the second reading of the Bill. 
When the second reading of the former Bill 
was moved, he had not, from domestic oc- 
currences, been able to attend in his place ; 
but if he had been present at that time, he 
should, most probably, have voted for the 
second reading of the Bill. He certainly 
had felt inclined to do so, not that he en- 
tirely approved of the Bill, but that he 
thought it would be attended with less 
mischief to read the Bill a second time, 
than to refuse it. He had certainly strong 
objections to some parts of that Bill, and 
his objections were not altogether removed 
by the alterations in the present Bill. But, 
at the same time, he was willing to admit 
that the measure had been relieved from 
some of the objections which he had felt to 
the former Bill, although not from all. 
Having been inclined to vote for the second 
reading of the former Bill, he was still 
more disposed to vote for the second reading 
of the present Bill, and he hoped that it 
would be so amended in the Committee as 
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to render it safe to pass it intoalaw. At 
the same time, he thought it but fair and 
candid to declare, that he would not sup- 
port any amendment which would go to 
alter the Bill so as to mutilate or destroy 
its essential principles, and by that means 
bring it into such a state that the other 
House of Parliament would refuse to agree 
to it. He stated this much in order to 
correct certain misrepresentations which 
had gone abroad in regard to his conduct. 
The Earl of Carnarvon said, he had 
never objected to Reform altogether, but 
with regard to this bill, he saw no proba- 
bility that it could be made in the Com- 
mittee such a Bill as it would be proper to 
pass into a law. If he saw any hopes that 
the Bill could be made such a one as ought 
to pass, he should be disposed to vote for 
the second reading, in deference to the 
opinion of the House of Commons. But, 
in his opinion, if their Lordships voted for 
the second reading of this Bill, they would 
get themselves involved in a labyrinth 
from which it would be impossible for them 
to extricate themselves ; and they would be 
adding their own perplexity to all the per- 
plexities into which those had been plunged 
who had been concerned in the framing 
and promoting of this Bill. He objected 
to the principle of the measure ; and not- 
withstanding what he had heard about dif- 
ferences and alterations, he could see no 
such alteration as to induce him to support 
the present Bill. He did not think it 
worth while to say a word as to the sup- 
posed improvements in the present Bill, for 
there was not one of them that might not 
have been introduced in a Committee on 
the former Bill which had come under their 
Lordships’ consideration in the course of 
the last year. He, therefore, would vote 
against the second reading of the present 
Bill, on the same grounds that he had 
voted against the second reading of the Bill 
of last year. He considered the principle 
of both Bills to be the same; and, in his 
opinion, they ought to meet with the same 
fate. As their Lordships had refused a 
second reading to the Bill of last year, they 
ought, in his opinion, for the same reasons, 
to vote against the second reading of the 
present ; and as some noble Lords had stated 
that they thought otherwise, he said this 
much lest it should be supposed that he had 
any intention to follow their example. He 
would pursue a straight-forward course, 
such as he considered most compatible with 
the dignity and character of the House. 
Earl Grey did not think it necessary, in 
VOL. XI. {fin 
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the present stage of the proceedings on this 
Bill, to trouble their Lordships with more 
than a very few words. ‘The speech of the 
noble Earl who had just sat down had not 
disappointed him. ‘That noble Earl had 
said, that he would pursue a straight-for- 
ward course, to which he did not object, 
nor did he suspect that the noble Earl 
would pursue any other; but he hoped the 
noble Earl would reconsider the subject, 
and adopt that line of conduct which was 
really most calculated to uphold the public 
interests, and to preserve the character and 
the dignity of the House in unison with 
the public sentiments. He did not mean 
to take up their Lordships’ time by irre- 
gularly adverting to matters that had passed, 
nor would he enter upon any exposition of 
the particulars in which the present Bill 
was different from the last. But the noble 
Karl who spoke first had truly stated that, 
in some particulars, the present Bill was 
different from the last. Additional time 
had been allowed for consideration on both 
sides; and the noble Earl had stated, that 
although the alterations which had been 
made were not altogether such as he wished 
for and expected, yet, that under the pre- 
sent circumstances he would not incur the 
awful responsibility of refusing to allow the 
Bill to go into a Committee. He thought 
that the grounds on which the noble Earl 
rested that determination were most satis- 
factory. In the first place, the alterations 
were neither few nor immaterial; and he 
was not ashamed to confess, that in the in- 
terval of time which had elapsed between 
the rejection of the former Bill, and the 
introduction of the present, he, and those 
who acted with him, had been most anxious 
to obviate all such objections made to the 
former Bill, as could be obviated without a 
sacrifice of the principle and the efficiency 
of the measure. The noble Ear] said, that 
population formed the foundation of the 
Representation in the former Bill, and that 
that principle had been abandoned in the 
present Bill. He did not wish to refer 
to former transactions and to former de- 
bates, but, at the same time, he felt himself 
called upon to say, that he had before 
stated that the best foundation was not 
merely the amount of population, but the 
amount of population combined with 
wealth and relative importance ; and such 
they had endeavoured to make the founda- 
tion of the Representation in the former 
Bill. They had, moreover, availed them- 
selves of the opportunity for re-considera- 
- _ a view to obviate all reasonable 
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objections ; and he was most happy if they 
had succeeded, without injuring the effi- 
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ciency of the Bill, in making the principles | 


on which it was founded, more satisfactory. 
The noble Earl had said, that he had other 
objections to the Bill besides those which 
he had mentioned, and these it would be 
fitting to consider when the proper time for 
discussion came. But he repeated, that the 
Ministers had been anxious to obviate ob- 


jections in which there was any force, and | 


which could be obviated without a sacrifice 
of the principle and the efficiency of the 
measure ; and he was glad that, to a certain 
extent, at least, they had succeeded. He 


hailed with unfeigned satisfaction, the ap- , 
proaching symptoms of a more general | 
agreement upon this subject, and he hoped | 
that a measure of Reform would at length | 
be passed, which would at once be efficient | 


for its purpose, calculated to relieve the 


public anxiety, and prove satisfactory to the | 


largest and best portion of the community, 
whose decided opinions in favour of the 


necessity of Reform, and of the utility of | 


the plan had in no degree changed. He 
hoped that the proceedings in that House 
would not be of a character to produce 
general dissatisfaction and irritation, and to 
bring the country into greater dangers than 
any in which it was at present involved, or 
with which it was threatened. It gave him 
great satisfaction to hear the declarations of 
the noble Earl who spoke first, and of the 
noble Baron who followed him, and more 
particularly did it give him great satisfac- 
tion to hear the declaration of the right 
rev. Prelate, both as to his determination to 
vote for the second reading of the Bill, and 
as to the views with which he would go 
into the Committee. It was with the 
greatest and most sincere satisfaction that 
he heard the right rev. Prelate declare that 
he would not in the Committee agree to 
any amendment that would go to mutilate 
the Bill, or to disturb the gencral principles 
on which it was founded. If they went 
into the Committee in that spirit, he would 
consider any alterations which their Lord- 
ships might propose, with a most sincere 
and anxious desire to obviate their objec- 
tions, and to do everything for their satis- 
faction that could, by possibilitv, be done 
consistently with the preservation of the 
essential principles and efficiency of the 
Bill. He said the same thing to all the 
noble Lords who might be disposed to go 
into the Committee in the same spirit. He 
was apprehensive that there might, in the 
Committee, be more diflerenee between 
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_ them than’ he would wish to exist? But if 
| their Lordships should decide in favour of 
a second reading of the measure, it might 
| go far to bring the supporters of the Bill 
| into an agreement as to details: and he 
trusted that they would not stop short until 
they had at length effectually settled the 
question. In the mean time, he had only 
to repeat that, although he was apprehen- 
sive that some alterations might be proposed 
to which he could not accede, he would 
- most assuredly give all due consideration to 
every proposition which might be made, in 
the true spirit of conciliation. In addition, 
he would only advert to one misrepresenta- 
tion of what he had said when the former 
Bill was under discussion. It had been 
represented in some quarter that he had 
said that he would acquiesce in no altera- 
tion of the Bill. He had said no such thing, 
_ nor had he ever any intention to adopt such 
a course. What he had said was, that he 
would agree to no alterations that should 
| be destructive of the essential principle and 
efficiency of the Bill. As to any other al- 
terations, it had always been his intention 
(and he had always declared it to be his in- 
tention) that they should be fairly and 
candidly considered and discussed, and that 
the fullest opportunity should be given to 
every noble Lord to state his objections in 
ithe most ample manner. ‘That was what 
| he had said before, and that was what he 
said on the present occasion. Some altera- 
tions might be proposed to which he might 
find himself compelled to object in the 
strongest manner; but to every reasonable 
| objection he would give the most favour- 
_able attention, and would be most happy to 
adopt any real improvements that might be 
suggested. More he need not say at pre- 
sent. He hoped that the measure would 
| be such as would be becoming the character 
‘and dignity of this House, and such as 

would have the most desirable effect of 
| satisfying and pacifying the country. As 
‘to what blaine might have been incurred, or 
| what praise had been deserved, for the in- 
| troduction of this measure into Parliament, 
much had been said, and much had been 
answered. All he would say was, that 
having been from the commencement of his 
political life a friend to Reform, he had 
only become more and more convinced of 
'the necessity for it; and that the subject 
| had been pressed on him in a manner which 

he could not resist. It was under that im- 
| pression that he had brought forward the 
| present arrangement ; and these were the 

reasons and motives by which he had been 
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actuated. He had long been convinced of 
the necessity for some such measure ; and 
so he still remained, and he would be most 
-happy if this House should at last come toa 
cool and temperate consideration of the 
subject, and agree to a measure calculated 
to give general satisfaction to the commu- 
nity. . He hoped their Lordships would at 
last come to a decision favourable to the 
measure, and pass a Bill into a law that 
would give strength and vigour to the Go- 
vernment, and peace and security to the 
country, both at home and abroad. 

The Duke of Wellington thought him- 
self, after what had passed, called upon to 
say a few words, although this was not the 
best stage for the discussion of the question, 
and was, indeed, a stage in which it would 
be best to avoid discussion. But one noble 
friend of his had thought proper, in this 
stage of the Bill, to state the grounds on 
which he would support the second 
reading, and he had been followed in that 
course by another noble friend of his ; and 
under these circumstances, he hoped their 
Lordships would permit him to make a few 
observations, with a view of stating why 
he could not follow the example of his 
noble friends, and in order to set himself 
and his own opinions right with the House. 
The noble Earl (the Earl of Harrowby) 
had stated the reasons which induced him 
to depart from the course which he had 
adopted with respect to the former Bill, 
and had adverted to various differences 
which existed between that Bill and the 
present. But then the noble Earl at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government, insisted 
that although some alterations had been 
made and changes introduced, yet the Bill 
was really and truly, and in principle, ex- 
actly the same measure as that which had 
been brought up to this House last year, 
and to which their Lordships had refused to 
give a second reading. That was really the 
point in the case, and it was the point which 
their Lordships had now to consider. The 
question was not whether some minor alter- 
ations had been introduced into the present 
Bill, or whether it differed in some minor 
points from the former Bill. Thequestionwas, 
whether the Bill, in its present state, was 
such as could afford any reasonable prospect 
that, after having passed the second reading 
and the other stages, it would be a measure 
compatible with the existence of a practi- 
cable scheme of Government for this or any 
other country? The question was, whether 
the measure was compatible with the con- 
ducting the Government in any way ; and 
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whether, if it was compatible with any ré. 
gular Government at all, it would not 
render the conduct and course of the Go- 
vernment necessarily most pernicious ? The 


‘principle of this Bill was not Reform ; it 
.was disfranchisement, enfranchisement, the 


placing the right of voting on a different 
footing, changing the foundation of the 
Representation, and, when accompanied, as 
it would be, with other Bills, producing a 
complete revolution. The Bill for Scotland 
proceeded upon a total and complete revo- 
lution of the state of the Representation in 
that country; and the Bill for Ireland pro- 
ceeded upon a complete alteration of the 
principles which Parliament had sanctioned 


‘three years ago. © This was what their 


Lordships had now to consider. His own 
opinions in regard: to Reform were precisely 
what they had been before, but the question 
now stood on a different footing, and their 
Lordships were placed in a somewhat dif- 
ferent: position. Whatever might be his 
notions of what could be conceded in favour 
of Reform, he saw no hope at: all that ‘the 
present Bill could be made such a measure 
as could be to any good purpose adopted. 
As for himself, he was actuated by no party 
motives. He had no party purposes to 
serve, and theré could be no one who had 
less occasion for party support, or parlia- 
mentary interest. He had the same inter- 
est in the subjéct at present under consider- 
ation a8 others had; ‘and that was an int 
terest that 4 wise, good, and practicable 
system of Goverriment should éxist in thé 
country. The rioble Earl who spoke first, 
and the noble Baron who followed him, 
had fairly explained the course which they 
proposed to adopt. He differed from them. 
What his opinion was in regard to this Bill 
would be made manifest when they came 
to the proper stage for discussion, which 
was on the motion for the second reading. 
If, however, their Lordships should decide 
to go into Committee on the Bill, they 
ought always ‘to look to the introduction of 
such improvements as should place the state 
of the Representation on a proper footing, 
as it was upon the state of the Representa- 
tion that all good government must ulti- 
mately depend. 

Bill to be printed, and the second reading 
fixed for Thursday, the 5th of April. 


—peetrces cco 
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Returns ordered. On the Motion of Sir HENRY PARNELL, 
of the Money Voted and Expended on the London and 
Holyhead Road, the Tolls charged thereon, and the Sums 
Expended for the Construction and Maintenance of Howth 
Harbour :—On the Motion of Mr. Trevor, of the Exports 
and Imports of British Manufactures and Produce, of 
Colonial and Foreign Produce, and of the Exports and 
Imports of Ireland, for two years ending the 5th January, 
1832, 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Forzy, from the Silk Throw- 
sters of Blockley, and of the Inhabitants of Foleshill, 
complaining of the Distressed State of the Silk Trade, and 
praying for Relief:—By Mr. Hrywoop, from the Silk 
Manufacturers and Trustees of Manchester, against any 
alteration in the Laws relating to the Silk Trade:—By 
Lord Couz, from the Presbyterian Congregation of Newry, 
against the proposed Plan of Education for Ireland :—By 
Mr. Fitzroy, from the Inhabitants of Bury St. Edmond’s, 
in favour of the Factories Regulation Bill:—By Mr. 
Heywoop, from the Operatives employed in certain 
Cotton Mills at Hyde, Compstall, and Herneth, and 
from the Inhabitants of the Township of Crompton, 
against the Bill. 


Foreten Poticy.] Sir James Graham 
moved the reading of the Order of the Day 
for going into a Committee of Supply. 

Lord Eliot rose, having intimated on a 
former evening his intention of making 
some observations on the foreign policy of 
the present Ministry, for that purpose. 
He felt that he owed a humble apology to 
the House for putting himself forward on 
such an occasion; but he did it with the 
hope of eliciting the remarks of older and 
more experienced Members ; and should he 
succeed in that, his object would be attained. 
In looking at the political horizon, and 
beholding the darkness which reigned 
around, it certainly was difficult to say 
where the storm would first burst; but 
that the result must be war, was, in his 
opinion, but too evident, whether the clash 
of arms was first heard in Holland, in Italy, 
or in Portugal. With respect to Holland, 
he thought that no reasonable man could 
doubt that that country would resist a 
portion of the treaty to which this country 
was a party ; for those who knew the firm 
and uncompromising character of the inha- 
bitants of that country, and the pitch of 
enthusiasm to which they had of late been 
wound up, were well able to judge of the 
sacrifices they would be prepared to make, 
sooner than yield one iota of that position 
which they imagined they had a just right 
to maintain; and in particular it was well 
known that they would never submit to 
grant a free navigation of the internal 
waters of their country—a point that in 
the treaty was uncompromisingly insisted 
upon, but which, as he believed, would 
never be carried into effect till an English 
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the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) had 
placed this country was such, that either 
the pledges of England must be violated, or 
we must be involved in an unjust war with 
an ancient and faithful ally. He must, 
likewise, be permitted to observe, that the 
noble Lord, on a previous evening, had, 
when speaking on the question of the 
Dutch debt, treated the obligation of a 
guarantee very lightly ; and had drawn a 
somewhat strong distinction between a 
guarantee and a surety. Now he was 
ready to concede to the noble Lord that a 
surety could be called on to fulfil that for 
which he had rendered himself liable; but 
he had yet to learn that a guarantee was 
not bound to do all in his power to secure 
the performance of that which he had gua- 
ranteed, even to the extent of resorting to 
force for the purpose of accomplishing that 
object. He was quite aware that it had 
been said in former days that a guarantee 
was like fillagree work ; but, certainly, the 
course pursued by the noble Lord—that of 
proclaiming beforehand the inefficiency of 
the security of a guarantee—had something 
very novel in it. He would not, however, 
pursue this topic any further, as it was 
vested in much more able hands than his; 
and when the proper time should arrive, he 
had no doubt the hon. member for Oke- 
hampton (Sir Richard Vyvyan) would do 
ample justice to the question. To turn the 
attention of the House to another subject, 
he would ask—Was the prospect of affairs 
in the Peninsula more cheering? How 
did the case stand there? An expedition 
had been fitted out in this country, and had 
sailed to attack Portugal from these shores, 
not only in violation of our own declared 
neutrality, but contrary to the whole spirit 
of international laws. That expedition, 
too, was commanded by British officers, for, 
in addition to Captain Sartorious, he was 
credibly informed that other British 
officers were acting in that expedition under 
assumed names. That expedition, too, was 
manned by British. seamen ; and to convey 
still further the idea that England was 
taking part in the quarrel, they had de- 
scended to the artifice of dressing the 
marines in the British uniform. He was 
of course quite aware that this country had 
no reason to apprehend a declaration of 
war from Portugal ; for, thanks to its weak- 
ness, it had no means for such an attempt ; 
but then, on the other hand, he would ask 
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any other circumstances, would never have 
been ventured on? Did any one believe 
for a moment, that a powerful State would 
not have resisted the treatment which Por- 
tugal had received at the hands of this 
country—a treatment in which the most 
rigid execution of treaties had been exacted 
from Portugal, while we, on our part, had 
neglected the performance of that reciprocal 
share of duty which was required by the 
terms of those very treaties? The policy 
of the present Government with respect to 
Portugal appeared to be, that when an 
injury was to be redressea, there was an 
instant promptness to act ; but when pro- 
tection was to be afforded, a deaf ear was 
turned to all supplication; so that the 
present Government of that country might 
be said to exist in a double capacity—it was 
legitimate enough for our purposes, but 
quite unrecognizable for its own. But 
though it was true that Portugal was in no 
condition to go to war with England, was 
not Spain equally interested in that ques- 
tion which was so vital to the present Go- 
vernment of Portugal? Was it not notorious 
that a part of the plan of the threatened 
invasion of Portugal was to hurl the Spanish 
royal family from the throne, and to place 
the crown on the head of Don Pedro? 
That, he believed, was a fact which could 
not be denied; and though Spain had a 
proverb in favour of a peace with England, 
yet, when it became a question of life and 
right, the Spanish Government would be 
forced to change its present pacific inten- 
tions, and appear in the field against the 
unjustifiable attack that was threatened. 
After mentioning these countries, he was 
naturally brought to turn his attention to 
France. That France was highly-gifted 
by nature, he was not disposed to deny ; 
nor did he regret to see that country 
occupy its proper position among the nations 
of Europe. But the question, in his mind, 
was, whether our station was not falling in 
proportion as that of France was rising ; 
and whether, instead of being looked up to 
by the whole of Europe as the protectors 
of the weak, we were not beginning to be 
regarded in the light of oppressors, whether 
instead of the old maxim of “ parcere sub- 
jectis,” we were not reversing it, and acting 
upon that of “parcere superbis.” As to 
the intentions of the French government 
upon these matters, the speech of M. 
Perier, as it lately appeared in the French 
papers, was so complete a manifesto on 
that head, that it would only be necessary 
for him to refer to that, in order to make 
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out the whole of his argument to the full. 
From that speech, and from the language 
of the French king himself, in the course 
of the last year, it was quite evident that 
the destruction of the Belgian fortresses was 
regarded as an additional advantage on the 
side of France. And yet what was the 
explanation of the noble Lord upon this 
subject? He contended that those for- 
tresses were only to be destroyed in conse- 
quence of the diminished resources of 
Belgium ; arguing, as it appeared to him, 
in direct contravention of the admissions of 
the French king, and of the French min- 
istry. Besides which, it was not a little 
remarkable, that the whole of the fortresses 
to be destroyed lay upon the French fron- 
tier ; while not one of those that are on 
the side of Holland or of Prussia, were con- 
demned to the same fate. And yet would 
any one pretend to say he believed that this 
arose from the French entertaining any 
real dread of danger on the side of Belgium ? 
No; the idea was too ridiculous even for 
a supporter of the present Government to 
urge. A great deal had been said about 
French moderation and French love of 
peace: but in answer to that, he would ask 
whether any proof of that love of peace and 
moderation was to be traced in the manner 
in which they so hastily sent an expedition 
into Belgium, without even so much as 
applying for the consent of the noble Lord ? 
It was impossible, too, for him to overlook 
the manner in which the French claim on 
Portugal had been carried into effect? No 
mediation, no negotiation, had taken place ; 
but the demand had been made at the 
cannon’s mouth, and such sums, by way of 
compensation, had been levied as in the 
arbitrary will of the superior appeared 
sufficient to indemnify the expense that 
had been incurred. But passing by Por- 
tugal and going on to Italy, what was he 
to say of the conduct of the French govern- 
ment there? In his opinion, never had 
there been committed a more flagrant viola- 
tion of the international laws than those 
transactions which had taken place in con- 
sequence of the French troops landing at 
Ancona. What was the real outline of the 
case? The present Government had thought 
it right to call in its nearest neighbour— 
the Austrian government—to assist it in 
quelling the disturbances which had taken 
place; upon this France, uncalled for, and 
without even the pretext of being a neigh- 
bour to the spot, interfered by force of 
arms, and actually took and retained pos- 
session of a town belonging to that friendly 
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power , nay, even more, had placed her 
tri-coloured flag on the walls of Ancona— 
a course which he believed had not been 
pursued by Russia even in the case of con- 
quered Varna. It was said, however, that 
this was owing to a mistake of the com- 
mandant of the expedition ; and, as a proof 
of this assertion, it was urged that he had 
heen recalled, and was to be tried by a 
Court. Martial. Now it. was preposterous 
to, suppose that the French officer had 
received orders to -sail to Ancona, and to 
return from it. immediately, in case he was 
refused landing.. He could never belicve 
that such had been the fact. The protest 
of the Pope was, in fact, a proof that it 
was not so. On hearing of the landing of 
the French at Ancona, the Pope sent a 
protest against it to the French ambassador 
at Rome, M. de St. Aulaire, to whom, some 
time previously, the papal minister had 
addressed a note, which was also transmitted 
to the other powers stating, that he re- 
gretted that the amelioration of the laws of 
the legations had not .been met by the 
inhabitants of them in a better spirit—that 
they were then engaged in open insurrection 
—that the papal government was deter- 
mined to put it down by force, but that it 
intended, on the suppression of the rebel- 
lion, to treat the rebels with great clemency. 

The reply of the French minister to this 
note, was couched in very mild and amicable 
terms, aud after that declaration, it must 
have been a great surprise to the papal go- 
yernment to find Ancona possessed by the 
F rench troops, and the tri-colour flag float- 
ing on its walls. Referring to this subject, 
M. Perier said,— Like our expedition to 
Belgium, our expedition to Ancona, con- 
ceived in the interests of general peace, as 
well as in the political interests of France, 
has for its object the giving new activity to 
negotiations in which ,all the powers have 
concurred, with the view of. placing upon 
a firm basis at once the security of the pon- 
tifical government, and the tranquillity of 
the population by means both efficacious 
and durable.” So much, then, for the mo- 
deration and: disinterestedness displayed by 
France in her aggression upon Ancona. 

From the language which the noble Lord 
had recently used ,with . respect to the 
moderation of France, one might almost 
suppose that, he believed she had changed 
her national character as well as her national 
cockade, and that the love of glory dis- 
appeared as a matter of course, as soon as 
Louis Phillippe occupied the throne. But 
on that point he would call M. Perier into 
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court as a witness against the noble Lord. 
M. Perier said, “The Government has 
done all in its power to multiply the mili- 
tary resources of the country, and to enable 
France to act, should her interests require 
it, not only on the defensive, but also on 
the offensive.” Was this a proof of the 
pacific character and intentions of the 
French cabinet? But M. Perier proceeded 
—‘ France is sensible of her force as well 
as of her dignity, and in treating with good 
faith never forgets, nor allows others to 
forget, that she negociates with her hand 
on the hilt of her sword.” Did he blame 
M. Perier for using such language? Cer- 
tainly not: as a French minister, such 
language was natural, if not becoming, to 
him: all he meant to contend was, that it 
did not bear the interpretation which the 
noble Lord had put upon the whole of that 
speech on a fermer evening, and to caution 
the Ministry how they rushed blindfold 
into the arms of France, who had peculiar 
interests of her own to take care of. But 
this was not all. He would take the 
liberty of asking the noble Lord whether 
his time was so much taken up with the 
duties of his office, as to prevent his 
reading the speeches or rather the composi- 
tions of those Members who formed what 
was called the movement party in the 
French chambers of Deputies? Let me 
also ask, whether the noble Lord is so sure 
of the present French ministers tenure of 
office, that he thinks it not worth his while 
to attend to the opinions of the French 
opposition party? He could tell the noble 
Lord that that tenure was by no means 
certain: the French government had much 
unpopularity to contend with, and they had 
no Reform Bill to keep them in office. 
Any one who read the debates in the 
French chamber could not but see how 
deep a hatred for England existed there, 
in spite of the tone of cajolery that was 
assumed for the purpose of concealing the 
rancour that was lying beneath. Lafayette, 
Mauguin, and others of the same party, 
were incessant in recommending the French 
government to assume a high and haughty 
tone towards other countries; and the 
former, in particular, had appealed to 
Marshal Gerard to tell the chamber 
whether he did not think that France 
would have done more good by holding 
Belgium for a few months than by all the 
protocols to which she had agreed? In 
answer to which appeal Marshal Gerard 
had responded by a sign of assent. He 
had thus endeavoured to take a brief and 
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succinct view of the affairs on the continent 
as connected with the foreign policy of this 
country ; and if he should succeed in eliciting 
from the noble Lord any information at the 
present momentous crisis—at a period, too, 
when he thought the House of Commons 
had a right to demand a little more informa- 
tion than was afforded by the Government— 
he should not regret having taken the pre- 
sent course, however bold and improper it 
might be in him to set himself forward in 
sv important and difficult a question. 
Viscount Palmerston was aware, that it 
was competent for any hon, Member to 
make remarks, however voluminous, and 
ask questions, however ill-timed, on any 
subject which his fancy might select, when- 
ever the Motion was made for the Speaker’s 
leaving the Chair to allow the House to go 
into a Committee of Supply. He, there- 
fore, did not deny the right, though he 
might question the discretion, of the noble 
Lord, in making the rambling and discon- 
nected speech which he had just delivered 
to the House. In his excursive progress 
through the different countries of the 
world, the noble Lord had cautiously ab- 
stained from asking any particular question 
tu which a definite answer might be given. 
It was, therefore, difficult for him to give a 
reply to remarks whose meaning almost 
escaped his grasp, though he presumed the 
noble Lord and the House expected him 
to make a reply to the observations by 
which. those questions were accompani- 
ed. As far as he could comprehend it, 
the main object of the noble Lord was to 
show, first, that we had no solid grounds 
of assurance for the maintenance of peace ; 
and, next, that the Government was 
placing undue reliance on the pacific in- 
tentions of France. With regard to the 
first point, the noble Lord had said, that he 
considered that, out of some or other of the 
transactions now pending in Europe, war 
would arise, and that, too, at no distant 
period. In reply to that opinion, he would 
only ask the House to look at the situation 
in which Europe was when the present 
Administration first succeeded to office, to 
compare that situation with the situation 
in which it now was, and then to decide 
whether we were not better entitled to 
reckon upon the permanence of peace at 
present than we were at that period. At 
that time there was scarcely a man in the 
country who could assert that he expected 
the peace would continue unbroken for 
three months. The present Administration, 
on its accession to office, said, that one of 
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its main objects was, the preservation of the 
peace of Europe. Fifteen months had 
elapsed since that time, and whatever dis- 
pute there might be regarding their anti- 
cipations of the future, no dispute could 
arise respecting what had occurred during 
the past; and, beyond all question, they 
had, contrary to expectations, preserved 
peace for fifteen months. When, there- 
fore, he said, that he did not share in the 
doleful anticipations of the noble Lord— 
when, he said that he felt confident hopes, 
and well-grounded expectations, that all 
the present negotiations would be arranged 
without any violation of the peace—he 
thought he might appeal to the period that 
was past as a proof that he was not speak- 
ing without good grounds as to what 
might be expected to happen in future. 
As to the points.connected with Belgium, 
into which the noble Lord had entered, he 
did not know whether he could follow the 
noble Lord with propriety at present, in- 
asmuch as he should have to enter at large 
inta their details to-morrow evening, on 
the Motion of which the hon. member for 
Oakhampton had given notice. He would 
therefore, confine himself to saying, that the 
noble Lord had misunderstood his explana- 
tion of the term “ guarantee,” if he sup- 
posed that, in using it, he intended to lay a 
ground for the future evasion of our en- 
gagements. The question which, on that 
occasion, was put to him was, whether, by 
our guarantee, we took on ourselves the 
pecuniary obligation of making good these 
payments, in case the Belgian government 
was either unable or unwilling to perform 
its contract. In answer te that, he said, 
that a guarantee was not a security; and 
that though the force of a guarantee re- 
quired that he who gave the guarantee 
should use all means in his power to obtain 
the fulfilment of the prescribed conditions, 
it did not go to the extent of requiring 
that he should, on the defalcation of the 
other party, himself perform the conditions. 
It did not, however, by any means follow, 
that this country was not bound to exert 
all its endeavours to procure the execution 
of the articles it had guaranteed. The 
noble Lord seemed to think that the en- 
gagements into which we had entered were 
such as we could not perform. He did not 
intend to go through a contest of specula- 
tions with the noble Lord, and, therefore, 
all he would say upon that point was, that 
the treaties which we had made were 
binding upon us, and that, if we could, we 
must perform the terms of our compact, 
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He saw little chance of war between the 
two countries, arising from the clause which 
stipulated for a free navigation of the 
waters of Holland by the subjects of Bel- 
gium. The navigation of the Rhine and 
Scheldt were both declared free by the 
Congress of Vienna, and the only question 
between Holland and Belgium upon this 
point was, whether the Belgians should 
have free navigation upon the canal which 
joined these two rivers, between Beveland 
and Schonen. The noble Lord had after- 
wards quoted a sentence or two from the 
speech of M. Perier, for what purpose he 
was at a loss to discover. The noble Lord 
then proceeded to observe that, pursuing 
our system of oppression towards the weak, 
and of trembling and truckling towards the 
strong, we had given good ground of war 
to Portugal, for we had exacted from Por- 
tugal all the benefits which we could claim 
by treaty, and had denied to her all the pro- 
tection to which she was entitled in return. 
He did not feel that this charge affected ex- 
clusively the present Government, for it 
had only trod in the steps of its predeces- 
sors. ‘That there was just cause of war be- 
tween the two countries he admitted, but it 
had been given to England by Portugal not 
once or twice, but fifty times in the last 
four years. He denied, however, that we 
had ever, during that time, given to Portugal 
the slightest justification for war against 
us. It was to the honour and advantage 
of the late Government that it had not 
adopted against Portugal all the measures 
of severity to which it was entitled to re- 
sort. The forbearance of the late Govern- 
ment, carried, in kis opinion, to a blameable 
excess towards the government of Don 
Miguel, could only have been exercised by 
us to a weak government. Had the go- 
vernment of Portugal been a strong go- 
vernment, the popular indignation would 
have been so highly excited by its miscon- 
duct,-that no Minister would have been 
able to withstand the cry for war. The 
noble Lord said, that we had not fulfilled 
our engagements to Portugal; but the no- 
ble Lord had not shown a single case in 
which we had failed in the execution of 
them. Did the noble Lord mean to contend 
that any treaty between this country and 
Portugal entitled Portugal to call upon us 
to assist her in putting down a civil war? 
Could the noble Lord venture to affirm 
that there was any treaty between England 
and Portugal which entitled Portugal to 
call upon us for assistance, except against a 
foreign invader? If the question were 
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the invasion of Portugal by Spain, for the 
purposes of conquest, then he should say 
—no matter whether we acknowledged 
Don Miguel or not—no matter whether he 
was the legitimate owner of the crown of 
Portugal, or only a base and _ profligate 
usurper of it—we should be bound to pro- 
tect Portugal asa state, against the invasion 
of Spain. That event, however, had not 
yet occurred. But the noble Lord said, 
there were English officers serving in Don 
Pedro's expedition. With respect to Cap- 
tain Sartorius, he had ceased to belong to 
the English navy ; and although, as the 
noble Lord stated, there might be three or 
four more of our officers in that service, 
yet he pretty well answered his own re- 
mark, when he informed the House that 
they were serving under feigned names ; 
for if that was the case, how was it pos- 
sible for his Majesty’s Government to ascer- 
tain whether they were British officers or 
not. The next part of the noble Lord’s 
speech referred to the conduct of the French 
government. The first accusation against 
that government was, the sending a squa- 
dron to the Tagus, without demanding any 
previous explanations; but surely if the 
noble Lord would take the trouble to look 
through the papers on this subject, he 
would find that negotiations were carried 
on six months before satisfaction was actu- 
ally obtained. His next accusation was 
divided into two parts—that France had 
sent an expedition to Belgium, and had 
sent an expedition to Ancona. With re- 
spect to the former, although it was rue 
that circumstances did not permit France 
to consult England before she marched her 
troops into Belgium, yet he had no he- 
sitation in saying, that act had rendered es- 
sential service to the cause of peace, and 
was done in perfect accordance with the 
spirit that guided the transactions of the 
Conference. France had uo other view by 
that expedition than that of securing the 
accomplishment of the general’ purposes. 
With respect to what had taken place at 
Ancona, it had already been stated, that 
the conduct of the French naval officer, by 
whom that landing was carried into execu- 
tion, had been disapproved of by the French 
government, and that he had been recalled, 
for the purpose of an inquiry being insti- 
tuted. As to the military officer in the 
command of the land forces, he was not at 
Ancona when the landing was effected. 
The noble lord had subsequently alluded 
to the speech of the French minister, but, 
he would say, that if ever there was a 
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speech unjustly dealt with, it was that of 
M. Perier ; for, in his opinion, it contained 
nosentiment at variance with the fulfilment 
of the present national obligations of 
France, nor did it exhibit any desire but 
that of maintaining the peace of Europe. 
As the noble Lord had chosen to quote one 
passage of that speech, he trusted that the 
House would permit him to read another, 
for it was hardly fair to catch, as the noble 
Lord had done, at single sentences in a 
long and complicated address. The noble 
Lord had remarked upon the supposed love 
of the French nation for conquest and 
glory ; but what did M. Perier say on that 
point? “Glory is the only nationality of 
an absolute government ; and, indeed, it is 
necessary that there should be some such 
compensation for despotism: free govern- 
ments, however, seek their legitimacy in 
the laws ; and the blessings of peace are 
the trophies of liberty.” It was scarcely 
possible to disclaim in stronger language 
than this all that seeking after military 
glory which so strongly characterized the 
reign of Napoleon. But, as if M. Perier 
had not said sufficient there, in another 
place he remarked, “The object of the 
revolution was the charter, and not con- 
quest.” But the noble Lord said, that 
though he might be disposed to put faith in 
the French government, yet there was 
another party in France which he regarded 
with suspicion, because it was not animated 
by the same pacific sentiments. Now, it 
really appeared to him as unfair to judge 
of the French ministry from the violent 
speeches of the movement party in the 
French Chambers, whose avowed object it 
was, to embroil M. Perier, and to disturb 
the peace and amity now subsisting in Eu- 
rope, as it would to judge of the inten- 
tions of the Government of which he 
formed a part from the speeches of those 
hon. Members opposed to them. It had 
been said, that, in the treaties respecting 
commercial reciprocity; the advantages 
were all on the side of France. He thought 
far otherwise; and he believed that this 
country was, on the whole, a gainer by 
the adoption of a more liberal commercial 
policy. He must also deny, that the hon- 
our of England had been compromised by 
the foreign policy of the present Adminis- 
tration. There never was a period when 
England was more respected than at pre- 
sent in her foreign relations, in consequence 
of her good faith, moderation, and firmness. 
It was only necessary for him to add, in 
allusion to the charge made against the 
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Government of England, of having drawn 
too closely the cords of a strict alliance 
with France, which had no reciprocity of 
advantage for England—that the interest 
of England was the maintenance of general 
peace throughout Europe, and this object 
was, in the mind of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, most easily, most safely, and most 
securely to be attained, by the maintenance 
of a firm and strict alliance between France 
and this country. He had thought it ne- 
cessary to trouble the House with these 
observations in reply to the noble Lord, in- 
asmuch as he was especially responsible in 
the matters referred to by the noble Lord. 
Sir Richard Vyvyan said, his noble friend 
complained in the outset of his speech that 
the noble Lord (Eliot) took too discursive 
a range over almost every part of Europe. 
His noble friend should recollect that since 
he got into his present situation there was 
hardly a part of Europe in which some 
important event had not occurred, and that 
therefore, his other noble friend was justi- 
fied in the course he pursued. Indeed, he 
could not otherwise bring the subject he 
proposed to himself fully before the House. 
The noble Lord had drawn a comparison 
between his own conduct and that of his 
predecessor, and taken merit to himself for 
having preserved peace for fifteen months. 
He said that France evinced no disposition 
to aggression, or to do anything to compro- 
mise the peace of Europe. Now, he would 
ask his noble friend where were the proofs 
of this?) Was not Algiers retained con- 
trary to the spirit of the understanding with 
this country and the other powers of Eu- 
rope? Was not Lisbon attacked by a 
French naval force, and the Portuguese 
fleet brought away from the Tagus, and 
carried as prizes into France? Were not 
the fortresses of the Netherlands given up 
at the desire of France for the purpose of 
being demolished? Was not Ancona at- 
tacked and taken by a French force against 
the wishes of the Pope, and to the surprise 
of all Europe? Was not Belgium invaded 
by a French army, to the surprise of the 
noble Lord and the Conference? No won- 
der that the peace of Europe was main- 
tained when every thing that France wished 
was thus conceded to her without opposi- 
tion. He wished to make a few observa- 
tions with respect to the treaty about Bel- 
gium, as he felt he should not be justified 
in bringing that subject forward to-morrow. 
It appeared that speeches had been recently 
made in the Lower Chamber of Belgium 
which reached town that day. From the 
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speech of one df the ministers it would ap- 
pear that this country was considered by 
the Belgian government as bound to oblige 
Holland to adopt in all its parts the treaty 
of the twenty-four articles. Was he to 
understand that it was now laid down, as 
a.general principle to be acted upon at all 
times to come, that, when any two or more 
of the great Powers of Europe agreed to 
an arrangement between two minor powers, 
and that one of those two minor powers 
accepted ity the other must be forced to ac- 
quiescence, however unfair the conditions, 
and however unwilling she might be? 
From the speech of the Belgian minister 
to which he now referred, it would appear 
that the whole and every part of the twenty- 
four articles must be accepted by Holland, 
whether inclined to recognise king Leo- 
pold, and to accede to the basis of the 
treaty or not. His noble friend said, the 
only point in dispute, as to the navigation 
of the waters of Holland, related only toa 
short line of canal between the Scheldt and 
the Rhine, and that the free navigation of 
those rivers was before established by the 
Treaty of Vienna. He must remind his 


noble friend that Belgium and Holland 
were united when the treaty of Vienna 
established this freedom of navigation on 


the Scheldt and Rhine, and that now both 
countries were separated. This very ma- 
terially altered the nature of the case. As 
regarded Portugal, his noble friend (Lord 
Eliot) did not complain that assistance was 
not afforded to Don Miguel by England 
against Don Pedro, but, on the contrary, 
that the British Government permitted 
Don Pedro to receive assistance here and 
fit out expeditions against his brother. 
Portugal was a country that England was 
bound by every consideration to protect. 
The two countries had been for centuries 
in strict alliance; their markets were al- 
ways open to each other, and from their 
connexion the most substantial advantages 
had resulted to England. He lamented, 
therefore, that, when attacked by France, 
this country, even though not strictly 
bound by treaty, did not strain some point 
to rescue her ancient. ally from her diffi- 
culties. Don Miguel was sovereign de 
Jacto; and to permit.an expedition to be 
fitted out against him here was to aid and 
assist in an invasion. Who was the rightful 
possessor of the Portuguese throne, was 
not the matter in question, and should not 
have been suffered to influence our conduct 
to our ancient ally. The noble Lord had 
not noticed what. fell from his noble friend 
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about Algiers. When France sent an ex 
pedition to Algiers it was with the under- 
standing that the future settlement of that 
place should be arranged with the consent 
of the other powers of Europe. In this 
state the matter rested when the late Go- 
vernment retired from office. It remained 
with the present Government to say whe- 
ther it would allow a place to continue in 
the possession of France of so much im- 
portance on the coast of Africa, and in the 
Mediterranean, as Algiers undoubtedly 
was. It might be said, that England had no 
more right to interfere in regard to the 
ports of the Mediterranean than any other 
power. It was, however, always considered 
a matter of the highest importance in the 
commercial policy of Great Britain to se 
cure a preponderance in that sea which,, 
from its central situation in Europe, must 
give great advantages to any nation pos- 
sessing such preponderance. It remained 
for Ministers to say how far the possession 
of Algiers by France was consistent with 
the interests of Great Britain. At all 
events, if England did not possess a pre- 
ponderance in the Mediterranean, she 
should not permit any other power to ob- 
tain it. His noble friend said, the French 
naval officer who commanded the expedi- 
tion to Ancona was recalled, but that the 
general who commanded the land forces 
was not recalled, as he was not present upon 
the occasion, not having arrived there when 
the attack was made. He wished, how- 
ever, to know from his noble friend whe- 
ther the French colonel who commanded 
the land forces at the time, and made so 
violent and so unjustifiable an attack, was 
recalled. He was as much, if not more, 
to blame than the naval officers. They had 
already heard a great deal of the speech of 
the president of the council, M. Casimir 
Perier, the first minister of France, and 
his noble friend said, no speech was ever 
more misrepresented, as it breathed a spirit 
of peace, conciliation, and moderation. 
That distinguished person in one part of 
his speech spoke of France as negotiating 
with her hand on the hilt of the sword. 
He did not think the passages referred to 
in the speech by his noble friend as of a 
pacificatory character were a sufficient sct- 
off against language of this kind, which 
seemed to him to breathe, as strongly as 
language could, the spirit of war. It would 
be strange indeed if any minister in that, 
speech, which must have lasted an hour 
and a half, should never once have made 
use of the word “peace.” His noble friend, 
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said, the speeches of the movement party 
in France were no proof that the govern- 
ment was disposed to war, any more than 
the speeches of the Opposition in this 
country were a proof that the present 
Ministers did not desire peace; and his 
noble friend thereby implied that the Op- 
position wished for war. The truth was, 
the Opposition were convinced that peace 
was for the advantage of the country. 
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They desired, therefore, to preserve it ; but } 


they knew that the way to do so effectually 
was not. by conceding every point. to 
France, and offering .no resistance to her 
aggressions. He was fully aware of the 
talent for negotiation possessed by his noble 
friend (Viscount Palmerston),; but when 
he recollected the able andexperienced man 
who was: charged with the interests of 
France here, who, to all the acquirements 
of age and experience added all the fresh- 
ness and.vigour of youth, his noble friend 
would forgive him if he thought that dis- 
tinguished person was rather an overmatch 
for him in negotiation, and able to cajole 
him or win his consent in any point he 
thought important to the interests of his 
country. The Ministers were following in 
the wake of France; that could not be de- 
nied. He did not blame the French mi- 
nister to this Court. When he played the 
part of France, and his noble friend that 
of England in negotiation he had every 
right to gain the point he desired for 
France without recourse to arms, without 
the necessity of shedding blood. In the 
negotiations regarding Belgium it was im- 
possible not to see that Holland was sacri- 
ficed, and that upon this point there must 
have been some over-tuling influence to 
which the Conference gave way. It mat- 
tered little whether there was. only one or 
whether there were five despotic. Powers in 
Europe to trample upon the rights: of 
smaller and, weaker states. They heard 
much ofthe ,Congress of Vienna, but it 
never exercised a power of dictation equal 
in extent to that assumed by the Conference 
of London. . He -had been long anxiously 
waiting for the ratification of the labours 
of the Conference by the five great Powers, 
and it was the, absence of this ratification 
which so long, prevented him from bringing 
forward his. motion on the subject of Bel- 
gium. He thought the Government had 
brought themselves into serious difficulties 
by giving publicity to a treaty yet incom- 
plete. It now seemed certain, that the 
king of Holland felt that he could not ac- 
cede to’ that treaty, on account of what 
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were, in reality, minor objects to the Con- 
ference. A new treaty might be made, and 
although such a proceeding was unusual, it 
would be better to annul the incomplete 
document on the Table, than to continue 
in a useless course of injustice for the sake 
of form. As a way was still open, he 
hoped the other powers would seize the 
opportunity that was still left them of doing 
justice to Holland. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he would not have 
opened his lips on the present occasion, if 
he thought that his noble friend (Lord 
Palmerston’s) doctrine respecting discus, 
sions on subjects of foreign policy was one, 
which ought, upon any principle, either 
of expediency or custom, to be followed. 
The doctrine which his noble friend at- 
tempted to maintain amounted to this, that,. 
at no time whatsoever, should there be a. 
‘discussion on the foreign relations of the 
country, if there was a remote chance that 
the policy of the Government might be 
contravened. That such discussions should 
be conducted with moderation and temper 
he was quite ready to acknowledge; but 
he could not admit, thatthe mere act of 
laying before Parliament information as to 
the course which Ministers were adopting 
in regard to foreign states, must necessarily 
interfere with the progress of their policy. 
His noble friend (Lord Palmerston) had 
expressed his regret at the manner in which 
the speech of the French minister in the 
chamber of deputies, taking a view of the 
situation in which foreign powers stood in 
regard to his country, had been discussed and 
debated upon ; and had even gone so far as to 
express an opinion that the speeches of foreign 
ministers were not fit subjects of notice at all. 
On that point, he had only to say, that, gene- 
rally speaking, he did not think that the 
Parliament of England ought to be very, 
severe in their remarks on the speech of the 
minister of a foreign country ; at the same 
time he could not agree in thinking that 
all allusion to, or discussion on, such a speech 
was either inexpedient or impolitic., In- 
deed, in the present instance, the allusion 
to, and discussion upon, the speech of the 
French minister, had been attended with 
signal advantage, inasmuch as it. gave to: 
the noble Earl at the head of his Majesty’s’ 
Government, an opportunity of setting 
right some false impressions which prevailed 
in the minds of many persons as to the 
policy of the English Government, with 
‘regard to the expedition against Ancona. 
With respect to the policy which had been 
observed towards Belgium, he would, at 
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the present moment, avoid offering any 
opinion, inasmuch as it was a question re- 
maining open to future and more deliberate 
discussion. The aspects of affairs in that 
quarter of Europe were indeed gloomy and 
ominous, but still he could not avoid enter- 
taining a hope that peace might be preserv- 
ed, and that, too, consistently with the 
honour of all parties. The king of Hol- 
land, he felt convinced, when he deliberately 
weighed the risk that would attend a rup- 
ture of the peace of Europe at that moment, 
would not, by asking for any concession on 
the part of Belgium, incompatible with its 
essential interests or with justice, throw ob- 
stacles in the way of an accommodation of 
their differences. Holland, he hoped, 
would bear in mind the very peculiar 
state in which Belgium then stood, and 
meet any spirit of moderation, and any spirit 
of concession that the government of that 
country might manifest by a similar spirit. 
And, if such was the case, there could be no 
doubt that a mutual understanding, com- 
promising in no degree the character or 
interests of either country, might soon be 
brought about. On the other hand, he must 
express an earnest hope, that his noble 
friend (Lord Palmerston) would never, as 
a Minister of the Government of England, 
insist on any concession on the part of Hol- 
land that might be found incompatible with 
the integrity and independence of that 
country. He cared not whether that 
country was or was not of importance, 
either in relation to its size or its power ; 
nay, he would say, that, as Holland was 
comparatively small, there was a greater 
and more binding obligation on the part of 
England to take care of her interests: It 
was said, that the only remaining subject 
for adjustment between the two parties 
was so trifling, being merely the right of 
passage on one particular canal, that it 
ought not to be allowed to stand in the 
way of an accommodation. From that 
position he totally and decidedly dissent- 
ed. If the maintenance of the independ- 
ence of either party was involved, even 
in the right of passage on a canal, he 
was distinctly of opinion neither would be 
justified in giving up the point, nor would 
any foreign power act correctly in interfer- 
ing so as to compel either party to surrender 
it. It was not the extent of the difference, 
but the principle, which should be consider- 
ed; and, if the principle of independence 
was involved, even on the most trivial point, 
it would be the height of injustice to in- 
terfere, in order to compel the surrender of 
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that vital principle. Such was his opinion 
on the subject, and he would conclude his 
remarks on that part of the question which 
referred to the policy of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters in regard to Belgium, by offering 
to his noble friend his earnest advice, 
should he (Lord Palmerston), on consi- 
deration, think that the principle of inde- 
pendence had been involved in any respect 
during the course of his diplomacy, to re- 
trace his steps, and, ere it be too late, 
absolve England from the stain of exacting 
from a foreign power a concession, trivial 
though it might be in degree, which com- 
promised its future independence. He 
next came to speak of the expedition to An- 
cona, and on that point he was sure that 
his noble friend took precisely the same view 
which every Englishman ought to take of it. 
By his official situation, his noble friend 
was obliged to maintain some reserve in 
public, but he must undoubtedly be oc- 
cupied in appealing to the moderation, jus- 
tice, and good sense of France, to retrace 
her steps. When he had before spoken on 
this subject, he had not seen the explana- 
tion of the French minister, but now that 
he had seen it, he could not avoid remark- 
ing that an act not only so unjust, but so 
ridiculous, he had never heard of. He 
felt confident that the good sense and 
the justice of the French ministry would, 
without delay, not only withdraw that ex- 
pedition, but, as far as possible, make atone- 
ment for that course of conduct, into which 
their impetuosity and neglect of calm con- 
sideration had driven them. France had, 
by that one act, placed herself in a state of 
embarrassment which, but for the forbear- 
ance of independent powers, might have 
materially affected her future prospects and 
independence; and, having escaped from 
her danger, she ought, without delay, to 
retrieve the character she had lost, by her 
uncalled-for infringement of an unoffend- 
ing territory. He, however, repeated, 
that he had that degree of confidence in 
the good sense of the government of 
France which induced him to think that 
they would yield to the remonstrances of 
England, and withdraw an_ expedition, 
which was proved by the public declara- 
tions of French official agents to have been 
utterly unwarrantable. In a letter, address- 
ed to the Pope, by M. St. Aulaire, the French 
ambassador, dated January 12, 1832,there 
would be found a recapitulation of certain 
pledges alleged to have been given by the 
Pope to his subjects respecting the reform 
of the institutions of the papal states. 
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The words werethese :—‘ The government 
‘ of France has .followed with a lively in- 
‘ terest, the legislative labours, which are 
‘referred to in the note received from the 
‘ secretary of state this day. It has care- 
‘ fully noted the edicts of the 1st and 4th 
‘ July, by which the holy see confides to 
‘laymen the administration of many of 
‘ its principal provinces: of the edict of the 
‘ 5th July, :which provides for various ec- 
‘clesiastical reforms; of various other 
* edicts for the improvement of the adminis- 
‘ tration of civil and criminal justice; of 
‘ the edicts of 11th June and 21st Novem- 
‘ber, which establish a perfectly new sys- 
* tem of finance, by submitting an account 
‘ of revenue and expenditure to control and 
‘ publicity, and placing the interest of those 
‘ who pay taxes, as well as that of those 
¢ who are creditors of the state, under the 
‘ inspection of men as worthy. by their in- 
‘ telligence, as they are by their high func- 
‘ tions.’ These reform bills, as they might 
be termed, amounted altogether to eleven, 
and it was the delay in the performance 
of those pledges which was alleged by 
the French government to have caused 
its interference. In the first place, he 
would beg to impress upon the English 
House of Commons, which had been for 
fourteen months engaged in the considera- 
tion of one Reform Bill, that it would be 
rather hard to compel the Pope, within 
nearly the same period, to enact no less 
than eleven measures of Reform. There 
was, however, every reason for the belief 
that the pledges which the Pope had 
given were, at the time that the expe- 
dition was sent by France, in due course 
of performance. ‘The French had no right 
whatever to allege the non-performance of 
these promises as the ground of their at- 
tack on the Papal territories. But, even 
supposing that such was the case, what 
authority, by the law of nations, had the 
French government for saying to the Pope 
—‘ We will compel the immediate per- 
formance of those pledges which you have 
given to your subjects.” Who had con- 
stituted the king of France the arbiter 
between the Pope and his subjects ? 
The last point to which reference had 
been made was one in respect to which 
his strongest feelings were interested, as 
the interests and honour of England were 
concerned. On numerous occasions the 
policy of his Majesty’s Government in 
regard to Portugal had been discussed, 
both in that and the other House of Par- 
liament; but he felt bound to say, that 
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nothing which had taken place in either 
of those assemblies had induced him to 
alter his opinion with regard to the 
course which his Majesty’s Ministers, since 
their accession to office, had pursued towards 
that country. The private character of 
Don Miguel might be bad ; some of his 
acts, since his accession to the throne of 
Portugal, could not be defended ; but he 
could not, on that account, disguise from 
himself the danger which would inevitably 
result from a departure from the customary 
policy of Great Britain towards a foreign 
power on account of the private character 
of its sovereign, or in deference to the par- 
ticular interests of some competitor for his 
throne. He begged the House to consider 
the position in which this country was 
placed towards Portugal as an independ- 
ent nation. He conceived they were 
bound to throw out of their view the 
private character and the conduct of the 
prince who occupied the throne of that 
nation, and to confine themselves to those 
peremptory obligations which the law of 
nations imposed upon all states; There 
were but two situations recognized by the 
law of nations in which powers could stand 
with relation to each other, they might be 
at war, or they might be at peace. The law 
of nations recognised no other position in 
which states could stand towards each other. 
In whichever of these positions one power 
was to another—whether it were of war, or 
whether it were of peace—that power, as it 
had certain rights, so it had certain recipro- 
cal and correlative duties ; and with neither 
those rights nor those duties did the private 
character or private acts of persons admin- 
istering the government in the slightest 
degree interfere; and, therefore, he saw 
nothing but danger likely to result from 
the policy of his Majesty’s Ministers to- 
wards Don Miguel and Portugal. Minis- 
ters had, throughout, been actuated by 
the consideration of private character, and 
of the mode in which that prince ob- 
tained his seat upon the throne, and not by 
the relation of the two states to each other. 
His Majesty’s Ministers had, in fact, at- 
tempted to establish a new right not sanc- 
tioned by the law of nations. Over and 
over again Ministers had told the House, 
that, by the law of nations, England was 
bound to maintain the strictest neutrality. 

Lord Palmerston begged pardon for in- 
terrupting the right hon. Baronet. The 
declaration which Ministers had ever 
made was, that it was their intention to 
preserve a strict neutrality. 
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Sir Robert Peel was under a strong im-' 
pression that that neutrality had*not been 
preserved. The question to be considered 
~was; whether the course which was then 
pursued towards Portugal was in con- 
‘formity with the professed intentions of: 
‘Government? His noble friend (Lord 
Palmerston) had asked, whether Portugal 
had ‘any right to demand assistance from 
England for the purpose of repelling the in- 
tended attacks of Don Pedro? He certainly 
did not mean to contend that Portugal had 
any such right ; but that was not the ques- 
tion. The question was, whether, in con- 
formity with the strict neutrality she pro- 
fessed, and in conformity with the law of 
nations, England was justified in. giving 
that aid to Don Pedro, which, it was im- 
possible to deny, had been afforded to 
him? To that point alone would he apply 
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himself.: There was a remarkable case on’ 


record, in which the question arose’ whe- 
ther @ neutral power maintained its neu- 
trality by suffering within its own ter- 
ritories the fitting out of vessels of war by 
one belligerent to be employed ‘against 
another. During the period of the war 
between France and England, in the year 
1793, the United States professed neu- 
trality towards both parties. The French 


claimed the right of fitting out an expedi- 
tion in a port of the United States against 


Great Britain. This right the Americans 
denied, through their secretary of state, 
who was afterwards president (Mr. Jef- 
ferson), who contended, that, as a neutral 
state, they were obliged, by the law of 
nations, independently of all treaties, to re- 
fuse to either belligerent the use of their 
ports for the equipment of vessels against 
the other. In a work entitled Memoirs of 
Thomas Jefferson, he found the correspond- 
ence which took place between that indi- 
vidual and M. Genet, the French minister 
at the United States, during the year 1793, 
from which, as it detailed exactly Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s views on this branch of the law of 
nations; he would take the liberty of reading 
some extracts. M. Genet, having made his 
remonstrance on the part of the French go- 
vernment, was replied to by Mr. Jefferson 
in the following terms:—‘ You think, Sir, 
‘ that this opinion is also contrary to the law 
‘ of nature and the usage of nations. We 
‘ are of opinion it is dictated by that law and 
‘that usage ; and this had been very ma- 
‘ turely inquired into before it was adopted 
‘as a principle of conduct. But we will not 
‘ assume the exclusive right of saying what 
‘that law and usage is. 
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enlightened dnd ‘disinterested judges." None 
is more :so*thah Vattel.* He says, L.-3. 
‘ 8.104— Tant-qu’un peuple neutre veut 
‘ jouir surement:de cet état, il-doit montrer 
‘en toutes choses ‘une exacte impartialité 
‘ entre ceux’ qui ’se'font la guerre. Car 
‘s'il favorise«l’un au préjudice ‘de l'autre, 
“Sil ne° pourra’ pas se plaindre, quand 
“ celui-ci le traitera comme adhérent et as- 
“socié de son ennemi. ‘ Sa neutralité seroit 
‘une neutralit¢ frauduleuse;, dont personne 
‘ne veut étre la dupe. Voyons done eh 
«quoi consiste cette impartialité qu’un peu- 
‘ ple neutre doit garder. Elle se rapporte 
‘ uniquement a la guerre, et eomprend ‘deux 
‘ choses—=1. Ne point donner de secour's 
‘ quand-on n’y est pas obligé; ne fournir 
‘ librement ni troupes, ni armes ni muni- 
‘ tions, ni rien de ce qui sert directement 4 
‘la guerre. Je dis ne point donner de se- 
‘ cours, et: non pas en donner également’; 
‘ car il-seroit absurde qu’un état secourut 
‘ en méme tems deux ennemis, Et puis il 
‘seroit impossible de le faire avec égalité-; 
‘les mémes ‘choses, le méme- nombre de 
‘ troupes, la méme quantité d’armes, de 
‘ munitions, &c. fournies en des circonstances 
‘ différentes ne forment plus des secours 
‘ equivalents, &c.’ If the neutral power 
‘may not, consistent with its neutrality, 
* furnish men to either party, for their aid 
‘in war, as little can either enrol :them 
‘in the neutral territory by the law of 
‘nations. Wolf, S. 1174; says‘ Puisque 
‘le droit de lever des soldats est un droit 
‘ de mujesté qui ne peut-étre violé par une 
‘nation étrangére, il n’est pas permis de 
‘ lever des soldats sur le territoire, d’autrui, 
‘ sans le consentement du maitre du ter- 
‘ ritoire.” And Vattel, before cited, L. 
‘3. 8. 15. ‘Le droit de lever des soldats 
‘ appartenant uniquement a la nation, ou au 
‘ souverain, personne ne peut en envoler en 
‘ pays étranger sans la permission du sou- 
‘verain. Ceux qui entreprenant d’engager 
‘des soldats en pays étranger sans la per- 
‘ mission du souverain ; et, en général, qui- 
* conque débauche les sujets d’autrui, viole 
‘un des droits les plus sacrés du prince et 
‘de la nation. C’est le crime qu’on apelle 
‘ plagiat, ou vold’homme. II n’est aucun 
‘état policé qui ne le punisse trés s¢vére- 
‘ ment,’ &c. For I choose rather to refer you 
‘ to the passage than follow it through all its 
‘ developments. The testimony of these and 
‘other writers on the law and usage of na- 
‘ tions with your own justreflectionson them, 
‘ will satisfy you, that the United States, 
‘in prohibiting all the belligerent Powers 
‘from equipping, arming, and manning 
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‘ vessels of war in their ports, have exér-' 
‘ cised a right’and a duty with justice and 
* great moderation.’ Such was the opinion — 
of Jefferson in 1793, who, it was to be re- | 
collected, throughout his life, bore anything | 
but a friendly feeling to England. Such | 
were the doctrines to which he referred for : 
the vindication of the United States in 
preventing the equipment of the French | 
fleet in their port. Mr. Jefferson, in his 
‘first reply to M. Genet, had relied mainly | 
upon the insult offered to a sovereign power | 
-by the enlistment of its subjects, and the ; 
use of its ports, by a foreign belligerent ; | 
but in another letter, addressed by him to. 
Governor Morris, on the same subject, he | 
had argued the question in reference to its 
bearings upon the law of nations and the | 
duties imposed by that law on a state 
professing neutrality. In that letter he 
found the following passage:—“l. M. 
‘ Genet asserts his right of arming in our 
* ports and of enlisting our citizens, and. 
‘that we have no right to restrain’ himor 
‘punish them. Examining this question 
‘under the law of nations, founded on the 
‘“ general sense and usage of mankind, we 
‘ have produced proofs from the most en- 
‘ lightened and approved writers on the sub- 
‘ ject, that a neutral nation must, in all 
* things relating to the war, observe an ex- 
‘€ act impartiality towards the parties ; that 
‘ favours to one to the prejudice of the other, 
‘would import a fraudulent neutrality, of 
“ which no nation would be the dupe ; that 
* no succour should be given to either, un- 
‘€ Jess stipulated by treaty, in men, arms, or 
‘any thing else directly serving for war ; 
‘ that the right of raising troops being one 
‘ of the rights of sovereignty, and, conse- 
‘ quently, appertaining exclusively to the 
‘ nation itself, no foreign power or person 
* canlevy men within its territory without its 
‘consent, and he who does may be right- 
‘fully and severely punished ; that if the 
‘ United States have a right to refuse the 
‘€ permission to arm vessels and raise men 
‘ within their ports and territories, they are 
‘ bound by the lawsof neutrality to exercise 
‘that right, and to prohibit such arma- 
‘ments and enlistments. To these princi- 
‘ples of the law of nations M. Genet 
‘ answers, by calling them diplomatic subtle- 
-€ ties and aphorisms of Vattel and.others.’ 
‘ But something more than this is necessary 
‘ to disprove them ; and, till they are dis- 
‘ proved, we hold it certain that the law of 
‘ nations and the rules of neutrality forbid | 
‘ our permitting either party to arm in our | 
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‘tration of the~manner in’ which England 
ought to conditt itself towards Portugal, it 
conformity with the law of nations, and 
with the exaniple of neutrality afforded 
by America, at a period when that power 
was under great obligations to France, and 
with a hostile feeling, at least towards 
England. There was, also, another point 
of view in which it was necessary to cor- 
sider the aid which had been afforded Don 
Pedro. Independently of the breach of the 
public law by enlisting of the troops, and 
fitting out of ships for his service, such 
enlistment was a breach of the municipal 
law in force in England. It was im- 
portant to consider the facts of the present 
case in respect to the enlistment for the 
expedition which recently left the Bri- 
tish shores for Portugal. Was it pos- 
sible that his noble friend could be’ igno- 
rant of those facts: Was he ‘aware 
that an able and distinguished officer in his 
Majesty’s service, who was well acquaintedl 
withthe Portuguese shores, commanded that 


‘expedition, © 4 


Lord Palmerston denied any knowledge 
of those facts. 

Sir Robert: Peel:' Then he ‘would 
givé him that information ; and he‘ hoped 
that, if it reached his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment then for the first time, they would, 
without delay, take means for disabusing 
the world, and manifesting that the pro- 
ceedings in question were without their 
sanction or connivance. He could not 
have supposed that the Government ‘was ig- 
norant that the commander of Don Pedro's 
squadron was a Captain Sartorius—a cap- 
tain, as he (Sir Robert Peet) under 
stood, in the British navy... This was 
the first ‘piece of information which 
he had to offer. He had then to inform 
them, that the “ Congress” was commanded 


‘by a British officer, a commander in tlie 


Royal Navy, who had, however, assumed’a 
feigned name; that the “Asia” was coni- 
manded by a Commander in the Royal 
Navy, also acting under an assumed name ; 
that there were other officers in the Royal 
Navy serving in the expedition ~that when 
the expedition was at Belleisle, the Com- 
missary General was a Purser in the Royal 
Navy. He begged, also; to tell his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, that he had every reason to 
believe that not less than 3,000 British sub- 
jects were engaged in that expedition, who 
were to co-operate with French subjects, 
ind about 2,000 Poles. He had also to 
inform this ignorant Government,’ that he 


* ports.’ Here, then, was a practical illus- | had.seen a letter. written. by: an officer in 
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the British service, in which he stated, that 
he had himself enlisted for Don Pedro’s 
service not less than 2,000 men. He had 
further to state, that four English vessels 
of war had been fitted out in British ports 
for the service of Don Pedro. Such was the 
information, the truth of which he believed 
was unquestionable, and could any man say 
that it was not important? Did not the 
statements he had just read induce the sup- 
position that it was a conjoint French and 
English expedition? Here were 3,000 
English to co-operate with French and 
Polish troops. ‘The Government denied 
their participation in these proceedings, but 
did they support that verbal denial by their 
acts? There was an Act to prevent fo- 
reign enlistment. Had Government called 
for the enforcement of that Act? By it 
the King of England was vested with 
extensive powers. Had those powers been 
put in force? He maintained, that, if Bri- 
tish officers engaged themselves in a service, 
the avowed object of which was, to invade 
a country at peace and in alliance with 
England, a proclamation ought to have 
been issued by his Majesty, recalling all his 
own subjects from such expedition. Of 
one thing he felt confident: sooner or 
later England would find that her injustice 
towards ‘Portug: al would meet with its due 
reward. What was the doctrine laid down 
by the law of nations, independently of mu- 
nicipal law, respecting the power of the so- 
vereign to prevent foreign enlistment within 
his own territories? Was it not, in all books 
on the law of nations, declared, that the so- 
vereign power was armed with the right of 
preventing its subjects from engaging in the 
service of a foreign power? Vattel, be- 
fore alluded to, speaking on that point, 

said—‘ The right of levying soldiers be- 

‘ longs solely to the nation, or to the sove- 
‘ reign: no person can exercise it in a fo- 
‘reign country without the permission of 
‘the sovereign. Those who undertake to 
‘ enlist soldiers in a foreign country with- 
‘ out the permission of the sovereign, and, 

‘in general, whoever seduces the ‘subjects 
‘of others, violates one of the most sacred 
‘rights of the prince and of the nation.’ 

T he same doctrine was laid down, in 1819, 
by the present Judge Advocate, (Mr. 

Robert Grant), in the debate on the Fo- 
reign Enlistment Bill, in one of the most lu- 
minous and eloquent speeches he had ever 
delivered. That hon. Gentleman observed, 
‘ Nations announced their intentions to 
‘each other through the medium of their 
‘rulers. Hence every state knew where 
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‘to look for expressions of the will of fo- 
‘reign nations. All this system was at 
‘an end if, while we were professedly at 
‘ peace with a country, she was to be at- 
‘tacked by a large body of military ad- 
‘ venturers from our own shores—a sort of 
‘ extra-national body—utterly irresponsible 
‘ —for whose acts no redress could be de- 
‘ manded of the British Government—who 
‘ might burn, pillage, and destroy, and then 
‘ leave us to say, ‘“‘ We have performed our 
* engagements—we have honourably main- 
‘ tained our neutral character.” Not a sin- 
‘ gle authority, nor the shadow of it, could 
‘ be found in opposition to this plain, clear, 
‘irrefutable position—that when a neutral 
‘nation knowingly permitted the levying 
‘of troops in its territory by one of two 
‘ belligerents to go so far as materially to 
‘ sway the fortunes of the war, there such 
‘nation was virtually departing from its 
‘ neutral character, and assuming that of an 
‘ enemy, and this in the worst manner, be- 
‘ cause not directly.* That also was the 
doctrine which he now maintained ; Portugal 
might have given us twenty causes of war; 
but, if it were thought right not to go to 
war, we waived the rights which war would 
give, and had no option but to preserve the 
neutrality we professed. Mr. Robert Grant 
proceeded to say, ‘The question was, whether 
‘ the known and uniform practice of Europe 
‘ had ever established, or even sanctioned, 
‘ this principle—that a state, having pledged 
‘its neutrality to one of two powers en- 
‘gaged in war, might afterwards permit 
‘the opposite belligerent to draw troops 
‘ from its population to any conceivable ex- 
‘ tent for the purpose of deciding that very 
‘ war, without affording the slightest ground 
‘ of just complaint to “the power to whom 
‘its neutrality was pledged? Nothing of 
‘the kind could be pretended even for a 
‘moment.’ In all these positions he cor- 
dially concurred. Was it, he begged to ask, 
expedient to habituate the subjects of Eng- 
land to offer their services to foreign states ? 
Was it right to permit a foreign state to 
avail itself of the courage, intrepidity, and 
well-known skill of British officers, in the 
very teeth of the laws of nations, and of the 
Statute law of this country ? That law 
might be bad ; if so, let it be openly re- 
pealed, but not openly violated by fo- 
reigners while it remained in force. It 
was impossible that the Government could 
be ignorant of the breach of the law, for, 
if they had perused the contents of the 
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affidavits sworn before the Lord Mayor, 
they must have become acquainted with it. 
Was the course pursued by Government in 
reference to this enlistment recommended by 
the example of other states ? Certainly not. 
Was it recommended by the policy of 
Mr. Canning? Undoubtedly not. What 
was the language which he held to the 
Spanish refugees when he was in office? 
He told them that, as they had been 
obliged to fly from persecution in their 
own country, here they might find a refuge, 
and although there was an Alien Act in 
force, it should not be called into operation 
against them; but, at the same time, he 
explicitly stated, that they should not be 
permitted to use the ports of England 
for the furtherance of hostile projects 
against a power with which England 
was at peace. He had even gone fur- 
ther ; for, hearing, by accident, that a 
certain Spanish refugee officer was medi- 
tating an attack on St. Domingo, he sent 
for him, and cautioned him against his 
proceeding, threatening if it was not stopped, 
to put in force the Alien Act. And such 
was Mr. Canning’s conviction that, as a 
neutral state, England was bound ef- 
fectually to discourage such projects, that 
he felt it his duty to communicate to the 
government of Spain the information he 
had received, in order that she might be 
upon her guard, and take precautions 
against the meditated attack. He main- 
tained that, if there ever was a period when 
the law of nations ought to be scrupulously 
respected, the present was that period; if 
ever there was a time when they ought to 
guard against the unsettlement of the Pen- 
insula, it was the present. He did not 
mean to say, that it was in the power of 
England to interdict Don Pedro from urging 
his claims upon the throne of Portugal. Had 
Don Pedro, being in possession of ‘ferceira, 
sent his expedition from that place, Eng- 
land would have had nothing whatever to do 
with it. But he would maintain, that Don 
Pedro had no right to come to England, 
and, having enticed British officers from 
his Majesty’s service, and availed himself of 
British ports, from thence proceed against 
Portugal. What answer could they make to 
Spain after they had connived at an expedi- 
tion of that description, if she should enter 
Portugal, and plead their infraction of neu- 
trality in the first instance as the defence of 
hers? His noble friend opposite talked 
of their right of preventing Spain from 
entering Portugal. But how much better 
should they be enabled to assert that right 
VOL, XI. {shit} 
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if they had themselves kept the high position 
of strict bona fide neutrality? His noble 
friend had justified the course which his 
Majesty’s Government had adopted towards 
Don Miguel on the ground of his conduct 
and character. His noble friend main- 
tained that they had a right to act as 
they had acted towards Don Miguel, be- 
cause he had broken his pledged word to 
his country. But was the faith of Don 
Pedro inviolate? Had he kept his pledged 
word? British vessels and British pro- 
perty had been seized by Don Miguel, but 
had British subjects no grievances of a 
like description to urge against Don Pedro? 
Was his noble friend unaware of what had 
taken place during the war between Buenos 
Ayres and Brazil, and of the still unsatis- 
fied claims of British merchants, for the 
confiscations which at that time had been 
made by the government of Don Pedro? 
It was said, that acts of cruelty had been 
committed by Don Miguel in Portugal, 
and on Portuguese subjects. It was for 
the people of Portugal themselves to re- 
dress such injuries, if injuries had been 
sustained. If ever the tyrannical acts of 
Don Miguel should exceed endurance, then 
his subjects, for aught he knew to the con- 
trary, would have a right to refer to first 
principles, and ‘to resist his authority ; but 
this Government had no right to constitute 
themselves judges in the matter, and un- 
dertake the redress of domestic grievances 
sustained by the subjects of another power. 
These were frivolous pretences on which 
the Government tried to find an excuse for 
the breach of neutrality it was committing. 
If it determined not to maintain neutrality, 
it should have the manliness and courage 
to avow it, to declare war, and take the 
risk of war. But against its present course 
he earnestly and decidedly protested. It 
was at variance with the law of nations 
—it was forbidden by our own municipal 
law—it was an undignified, as well as an 
illegal course—contrary to that policy 
which should make us the last power in 
Europe to encourage civil contests and re- 
volutions of government in the Peninsu a. 

Colonel Evans said, there was, in his 
view of the subject, nothing in the conduct 
of Mr. Jefferson, or in the opinion of Vattel, 
to which the right hon. Baronet had refer- 
red, that was at all at variance with the 
conduct of his Majesty’s Government in 
this instance. That which Mr. Jefferson 
resisted was, an application, on the part of 
the French government, to fit out arma- 
ments in the ports of the United States 
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against this country, but no power in Ku- 
rope, much less Don Pedro, had demanded 
the right to fit out hostile armaments in 
our ports, He begged to observe, that, so 
far from the government of the United 
States acting upon those very strict princi- 
ples of neutrality, as the right hon. Baronet 
would have them suppose, there were very 
few of the contests in South America in 
which several subjects of the United States 
had not been engaged. He did not believe 
that, in this instance, the troops had been 
enlisted in this country, or that the expe- 
dition had been fitted out here. Indeed, 
he understood, that the munitions of war 
which had been purchased here were the 
property of a merchant of France ; as such 
they were conveyed out of this country, 
and there was nothing in the Foreign En- 
listment Act to prevent a foreign merchant 
from taking such articles out of this coun- 
try. The government possessed no power 
to prevent a foreign merchant from doing 
so, though it might be generally believed 
that, such munitions of war were intended 
for a hostile expedition against Don Miguel. 
But, if the right hon. Baronet would have 
it, that the purchase of munitions of war 
for the use of Don Pedro indirectly was a 
breach of neutrality, there was a still more 
direct and daring violation of it committed. 
For the munitions of war intended for 
Don Miguel were not taken out of this 
country, as the property of a French or a 
Spanish merchant, but were sent to him 
direct, from the port of London to Lisbon. 
The right hon. Baronet had talked of the 
infraction of the law of nations committed 
in the instance of the French expedition to 
Ancona: he (Colonel Evans) understood 
that the officer who had issued the procla- 
mation, on taking possession of Ancona, 
was now to be tried by a Court Martial. 
It appeared to him that France was justified 
by the example of Austria in sending troops 
into Italy. If the Austrian troops were 
vithdrawn from the Italian states, then 
there might be grounds for preferring 
some complaint against France. Besides, 
the small number of troops of which the 
expedition in question was composed—only 
1,500—was a proof that it was more the 
ussertion of a principle, than any motive of 
ageression that had induced France to send 
that expedition to Italy. With regard to 
the question of Belgium, he perfectly agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet as to the pro- 
priety of maintaining, as far as possible, the 
entire rights of the king of Holland; but 
the right hon. Baronet appeared to him to 
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take an ex parte view of the subject when 
he fandes that the paramount object 
with the powers of Europe should be the 
maintenance of the rights and interests of 
Holland, The paramount interest and 
object of the Conference and of the Euro- 
pean powers consisted in the maintenance 
of peace, and the securing the repose of 
nations, at the smallest sacrifice of individual 
rights, and individual nations, 

Mr. John T. Hope said, he had but a 
few words to say upon this subject. He 
was decidedly favourable to the preservation 
of neutrality between nations, in the strictest 
sense of the term, and, therefore, he wished 
to see the rights of the smaller states re- 
spected, as he was convinced that no general 
peace could be preserved without a strict 
attention to the fair and honest preservation 
of such neutrality. He believed, however, 
from all he had heard that a prima facie 
case had been established of an expedition 
having been fitted out in this country 
against Don Miguel, and he wished to 
know why his Majesty’s Government, under 
such circumstances, had not interfered to 
prevent it ? 

Mr. Hume said, he did not find fault 
with Members for objecting to the expedi- 
tion to Ancona; for he could say, that he 
looked upon that as the wildest expedition 
he had ever heard of. That, however, was 
not the question. He rose solely to object 
to the argument of the right hon. Baronet, 
who, had, in his ingenious speech, assumed 
circumstances which had never occurred, 
and a state of things which had never 
existed, which did not exist, and which 
never would exist; and he was, therefore, 
not inclined to place much reliance on the 
right hon. Baronet’s arguments. The fact 
was, that before the passing of the Foreigu 
Enlistment Act, there was nothing that 
prevented the inhabitants of this country 
from fitting out expeditions to any country 
in the world, for if there was, why had the 
Foreign Enlistment Act been passed? He 
recollected the passing of that Act. He 
also recollected that he always voted against 
it, but, nevertheless, he must say, that, 
strongly as he had opposed it he foundit quite 
harmless in this instance. He maintained, 
too, that the facts deposed to hefore the 
Lord Mayor did not constitute a violation 
of the Act. He regretted the course which 
his Majesty’s Government had adopted with 
regard to Captain Sartorius. One day they 
said, that they had no official knowledge of 
his being in command of Don Pedro's expe- 
dition, and the next day, as if to afford an 
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instance of their weakness, they struck his 
name off the list. The real facts of the 
present case, in reference to which the 
right hon. Baronet would raise such a charge 
against his Majesty’s Government, did not 
involve a violation of the provisions of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, although that was 
an Act which he thought should be repealed. 
Even after the passing of that Act, and 
under an Administration of which the right 
hon. Baronet was a Member, several thou- 
sand men, as the right hon. Baronet must 
be aware, went out from Cork, and from 
other ports of the United Kingdom, on 
expeditions of this description. The right 
hon. Baronet cautioned his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment against taking up reports or 
rumours as to Don Miguel’s character as a 
guide for their conduct towards him. Why, 
it was the late Government to which the 
right hon. Baronet belonged, which broke off 


all intercourse with Don Miguel, because | 
he was too bad. It appeared to him that; 


the Government had only to deal fairly 


between both parties; and that when arms: 


and ammunition were allowed to be sup- 
plied to Don Miguel, they should not be 
withheld from Don Pedro. 

Sir Charles Wetherell would not enter 
at all into the argument of the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex, because, in his opinion, 
the hon. Member had not only argued 
against his right hon. friend, the member 
for Tamworth, but, had actually argued 
against himself. He had never heard a 
speech in that House, which was more 
convincing to him than that which -had 
been delivered by his right hon. friend 
upon the law of nations. He considered 
the expedition of Don Pedro not only as a 
breach of the Foreign Enlistment Act of 
this country, but also a breach of the law 
of nations. The Foreign Enlistment Act 
of 1819 was not the first measure upon 
this subject, for to enlist a seaman for 
foreign service was made a capital felony 
in the reign of George 2nd. A com- 
plete fleet was equipped by Don Pedro— 
Great Britain was used as an arsenal, and 
by suffering that, was guilty of a breach of 
neutrality. He considered this question to 
be one of great importance, and as such he 
treated it. Great Britain was liable to 
attacks from other powers in a naval point 
of view, and if the Ministers did not 
perform their duty, and prevent the invasion 
of other states, it would be idle to talk of 
either neutrality or peace. The conduct of 
Don Pedro was reprehensible in the highest 
degree, but the misconduct of the Minis— 
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ters in permitting it was still more so. 
The de facto government of Portugal was 
entitled to respect, and the more so if the 
Government would act upon a fair system 
of neutrality. He contended, that the 
conduct he complained of exhibited a de« 
parture from those principles which had 
hitherto governed the conduct of the Gow 
vernment of this country—a departure, 
which, if persevered in, would, sooner or 
later, lead to a dreadful retaliation, and 
subject this country to all the degrada- 
tion and mischief attached to foreign aggres« 
sion. 

Sir Frederick Trench was astonished to 
hear the hon. member for Middlesex speak 
with contempt of affidavits. He thought 
they afforded the best means of coming at 
the truth, and too little attention had been 
paid to them in this case, or the facts con- 
nected with the expedition of Don Pedro 
would have been better known. When the 
persons enlisted for this expedition came to 
London, which was then in a state of dis- 
turbance, he had heard of their arrival, and 
had mentioned the subject privately to a 
Member of the Government, but was dis- 
suaded from bringing it before the House. 
He had fully considered all the facts 
which had been stated on this subject, and 
he was decidedly of opinion that it was a 
dishonourable breach of neutrality on the 
part of those who had suffered an expedition 
to be fitted out in this country. He did 
not believe all the statements which had 
been published respecting Don Miguel ; 
but, whether they were true or not, that 
question did not at al! bear upon the other 
matter, namely, as to whether there had 
been a breach of neutrality or not. Being 
on his legs he would take that opportunity 
of saying a few words respecting the king 
of Holland and the treatment that monarch 
had received. He knew that sovereign to 
be a most excellent and amiable man who 
had the welfare of his subjects truly at 
heart, and considering that himself and his 
people were connected with the best inter- 
ests of this country, he very much regretted 
his cause had not found more favour in the 
sight of Ministers. He was sorry that they 
should suffer that Monarch to be injured 
and insulted without exerting themselves 
in defence of him and his country. 

Sir John Milley Doyle rose for the pur- 
pose of asking his Majesty’s Ministers whe-~ 
ther they were aware of the nefarious pro- 
ject of the Spanish government respecting 
its intention of opposing the wishes of the 
Portuguese nation, and of assisting the pre- 
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sent usurper on the blood-stained throne of 
Portugal, notwithstanding its pledge to the 
contrary to France and England ; and if they 
were, if any intimation had been made to the 
government of Spain that a real and not a 
mock neutrality would be insisted upon by 
this country? He begged leave to call the 
attention of his Majesty’s Ministers, and 
the nation, whose honour was concerned, to 
the statement which appeared in T'he Courier 
of Saturday last, and which, with the per- 
mission of the House he begged leave to 
read :—‘ We learn from a private source, 
on which we have reason to rely, that not- 
withstanding the assurances of the Spanish 
ministry to the contrary, it is intended, in 
the event of the invasion of Portugal by 
the forces under the command of Don Pedro, 
that the Spanish troops, now on the fron- 
tier as an army of observation, shall enter 
Portugal for the purpose of aiding Miguel 
in his endeavours toretain an usurped crown. 
Shortly after the reply of the Spanish Ca- 
‘binet to the remonstrances of Lord Palmers- 
ton, a meeting of the Apostolic Junta was 
held, at which it was resolved, with the 
direct concurrence of the king, that, as the 
restoration of the constitutional system in 
Spain must inevitably follow the success of 
Don Pedro in Portugal, it was essential, for 
the protection of the throne and the clergy, 
that assistance should be given to Don 
Miguel. This having been unanimously 
agreed to, it was suggested that private 
orders should be given to the Generals 
commanding the army of observation, to 
enter Portugal on the summonsof the usurp- 
‘er, with an intimation that although it 
might become necessary on the part of the 
ministry to disavow the act, the junta and 
the king would take especial care to re- 
ward the officers who should, by their obe- 
dience to the orders of the junta, evince 
their regard for the altar and the throne.” 
+ * *# + * ©The protestations of 
the Spanish cabinet will avail nothing 
after the fact. It is, therefore, the duty 
of the British and French Governments to 
prevent the possibility of such a case.” 
Knowing this statement to be matter of 
fact, he should have much pleasure, if per- 
mitted by the noble Secretary for To- 
reign Affairs, to place documents before 
him, for the information of his Majesty’s 
Government, which would fully prove the 
perfidy and bad faith of the Cabinet of 
Spain, supported by the beloved Ferdinand 
and his enlightened councillors, the Apos- 
tolic Junta. He felt it the more necessary 
to trouble the noble Lord with these ques- 
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tions, as it was generally understood that 
the gallant General at the head of the Fo- 
reign Department in France, had, from 
courtesy to our Cabinet abstained from tak- 
ing any part in the Portuguese question, 
except with the concurrence, and indeed, at 
the suggestion, of Great Britain. He was 

uite sure, however, that General Sebastiani 
would cheerfully second any measure which 
our Government might adopt to secure the 
real neutrality of Spain. 

Mr. Fane regretted deeply to observe the 
conduct of the Government with respect to 
France. It would bea piece of successful 
artifice on the part of the French govern- 
ment if it could disarm its most powerful 
opponent. He deprecated such an union 
between France and England; for in the 
event of any contest between France and any 
other Power, France must, under such cir- 
cumstances, be the conqueror, and then self- 
preservation would compel us to oppose 
France after she had thus strengthened her- 
self by our means. 

Mr. Gally Knight regretted to perceive 
that interference seemed to be considered 
odious only when it had a chance of pro- 
moting the cause of improvement and free- 
dom. Hon. Gentlemen opposite com- 
plained much of French interference in 
Italy, but why did they not complain of 
Austrian interference? If Austria had not 
interfered, neither would France have in- 
terfered ; but the interference of Austria 
was seen with complacency, because it was 
exerted to crush those who sought to im- 
prove the condition of their country ; and 
the interference of France was seen with 
aversion, because it might possibly assist 
the patriots. It was notorious, that it was 
only the Turk who disputed the palm of 
bad Government with the Pope. It was 
curious enough, that the two stains on 
modern Europe should be Constantinople 
and Rome. He regretted that we had 
interfered to save the former, and that 
Austria should have interfered to protect 
the latter. In the fragment of the Ro- 
man empire to which he was alluding, 
ennobled with so many proofs of its 
former prosperity, possessed of all the ad- 
vantages which the prodigality of nature 
could bestow, all these associations, and all 
these advantages were rendered of no avail 
by—he would not say the tyranny, but 
—the weakness of a Government, which 
had not the wisdom to frame good laws, 
and which had not the strength even 
to protect its own subjects from _ its 
own bandittii How much was the 
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pleasure of travelling in that delightful 
country diminished by the sight of the con- 
dition of its inhabitants! And how could 
it be otherwise, when the Government 
was he should say, the beau idéal of a bad 
government—a pure despotism of priests, 
all ignorant, as they must be, of the con- 
duct of human affairs, and presided over by 
the feeblest of their number, who was often 
dragged from the convent, to end his days 
on the throne? Was it possible that a 
Government, so constituted, could promote 
the welfare of the country, if it even en- 
tertained the best intentions? He was not ab- 
surd enough to dream of an immediate renova- 
tion of free institutions, being well aware that 
we could not have a Roman senate without 
a Roman people. It must be Senatus po- 
pulusque, and both were equally wanting. 
But he was anxious to see some alterations 
—some introduction of laymen into the de- 
partments of government—some changes, 
which would be equally advantageous to 
the sovereign and to the country. And it 
was to prevent such alterations that Austria 
at first interfered. It was this modern 
system of interference against which he 
protested—this right, which the Great 
Powers had assumed, of controlling the 
conduct of such states as were weaker than 
themselves. It was on this principle that 
Austria went to Naples, that France en- 
tered Spain, and that Austria again inter- 
fered in the Papal states. Could there be 
a greater abuse of power than to proclaim 
to all the minor states of Europe, that 
they would never be permitted to improve 
their condition? And was the permission 
or even the request, of the oppressor, to le- 
galize such interference? This was adding 
mockery to wrong, and perverting the law 
of nations into instruments of tyranny. 
What petty prince would govern well, if 
he, knew that he had at all times a powerful 
protector at his back to screen him from 
the just indignation of his miserable 
subjects? He complained of the inter- 
ference of Austria more than he did 
of the interference of France, and he 
could easily conceive a case in which 
France would be perfectly justified in 
not leaving Italy to the sole domination 
of Austria. It had been asserted the other 
night, by the hon. Baronet opposite, that 
the French would never have gone to An- 
cona if it had not been for the known dis- 
position of his Majesty’s present Ministers. 
But might it not be said, with at least as 
much appearance of probability, that, if it 
had not been for the known disposition of 
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the predecessors of the present Ministers, 
Charles 10th would never have ventured 
to issue his fatal ordinances? — those 
fatal ordinances which had hurled him- 
self from the throne, spread agitation 
throughout Europe, and of the perni- 
cious effects of which no man could foresee 
the termination. He regretted to see that 
so many attempts were made to revive the 
old jealousies between this country and 
France, when it was allowed on all hands 
that a good understanding between the two 
countries was essential to the peace of 
Europe. He was far from wishing Eng- 
land to countenance the views of the war 
party of Paris: on the contrary, he con- 
sidered that party was not only hostile 
to the peace of Europe, but hostile 
to the true interests of France herself. 
But Paris was no longer France, and the 
war party, was not the government. The 
present government of France had uni- 
formly exerted itself to restrain unrea- 
sonable ambition, and had uniformly con- 
ducted itself towards this country with the 
most perfect good faith ; and so long as the 
French government conducted itself in this 
manner, it would be the best policy of Eng- 
land to cultivate the alliance of France ; 
and so long as France and England re- 
mained in amity, they might bid defiance 
tothe world. Having so recently expressed 
his sentiments on the subject of Portugal, 
he should not trouble the House on that 
subject, further than to repeat his hope, 
that no interference in the affairs of that 
country would either be attempted or per- 
mitted, and that, in the approaching con- 
flict, the Portuguese nation might be left 
to the undisturbed exercise of its own de- 
cision. 

Mr. Courtenay observed, that, in answer 
to what had been said on that side of the 
House on the subject of the French expedi- 
tion to Ancona, they were told that the 
French officer had been recalled and his acts 
disavowed by the government. But the 
object of his friends was, not to know what 
had been done with the officer, but on what 
footing the troops were in Ancona. With 
respect to what had been said about Aus- 
tria, he begged to observe, that there was 
a great distinction between the two occa- 
sions in which Austria had interfered, and 
the present, when France interfered. In 
the first instance, as had been truly observ- 
ed by the late Lord Castlereagh, Austria in- 
terfered on account of the safety of her own 
territories, which lay contiguous to those 
where the troubles existed, and in the re- 
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cent instance of Austrian interference, the 
Austrians had been called on by the go- 
vernment of the country. He repeated, 
that he wished to know on what footing 
the French troops stood in Ancona? 

Sir Ralph Lopez was rejoiced not only 
at the amicable footing on which the 
French and English Governments stood 
with regard to each other, but at the favour- 
able tone with which that intimacy, so es- 
sential to the peace and welfare of Europe, 
had been spoken of by hon. Members who 
were opposed to the policy of Ministers on 
a great number of important questions. 
With respect to the conduct of the late 
Government towards Portugal, he must 
say, that he never could divest himself of 
the belief, that though Lord Aberdeen’s 
twenty-three months’ diplomatic correspond- 
ence with that country tended in letter to 
censure the conduct of Don Miguel's go- 
vernment, the general tone and spirit of 
that noble Lord’s language, in his place in 
Parliament and elsewhere, had the effect of 
affording a decided moral support to that 
government. 

Mr. Baring agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber, that a good understanding between 
France and England was just now essential 
to the peace of Europe, and, indeed, to the 
civilization of the world. At the same time 
it was necessary clearly to maintain our 
own position, and to give to our allies that 
consideration and protection to which they 
were entitled, and which was so necessary 
for our own welfare; but he must disclaim 
the notion that that good understanding 
implied an officious interference in the 
affairs of other countries. For those coun- 
tries to assume the part of dictators to other 
nations, as to what they considered good or 
bad government, would be only setting up 
two despotisms fatally mischievous, to the 
cause of real good government all over the 
world. He was by no means an admirer 
of the present condition of Portugal; but 
he could not, therefore, sanction the notion 
that it was proper for France or England, 
or any other nation, forcibly to interfere 
and change that state. Asa mere question 
even between Don Miguel and Don Pedro, 
there could not be much of a choice between 
them; so that, apart from all respect for 
national rights and international law, Por- 
tugal should be left to herself to settle the 
question at issue betwcen the two royal and 
fraternal combatants. He could not but 
regret that Don Pedro had been permitted 
by the Government to raise such a whole- 
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one or two of our ports to the Western 
Isles, the rather as he feared it would weak- 
en the effect of our remonstrance with Spain 
not to interfere by force in favour of Don 
Miguel. The rash and precipitate inter- 
ference of the English, in imitation of the 
French cabinet in the affairs of Belgium, 
had, in his mind, led to the most mischie- 
vous consequences to all parties. He was 
confident that had the two governments 
been less hasty and eager in their recogniz- 
ing the independence of Belgium, and in 
declaring that the re-union of Belgium and 
Holland was, after what had taken place, 
an impossibility, so far from that country 
being in its present most unsatisfactory and 
unfortunate position, it would be now again 
a peaceable part of the dominion of the 
king of the Netherlands. Even when the 
separation had been fixed upon, he thought 
much more satisfactory arrangements might 
have been easily adopted—as, for instance, 
annexing the purely Flemish provinces with 
Antwerp on the one side, and Maestricht 
on the other, so as to insure Holland a 
command of the navigation of the Scheldt 
and the Maes, than had been adopted. As 
it was, Belgium was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a French province. It was true that 
our national vanity was flattered by the 
choice of Prince Leopold for the nominal 
sovereignty ; but still the Belgian govern- 
ment was made wholly dependent on that 
of France; and king Leopold Ist was 
just as dependent on the French cabinet, 
as any Nabob on the Ganges was on our 
East-Indian government. Indeed, without 
attaching the Belgians to us, our interfer- 
ence had the effect of converting into bitter 
enemies the Dutch, our old allies, and who, 
up to the period of that interference, would 
have shed the last drop of their blood in 
defence of the Protestant connexion. Then 
with respect to the conditions attempted to 
be imposed on Holland: The proposition 
for opening the narrow waters was most 
unjust. The Dutch could not accede to it, 
without sacrificing their independence. The 
mouths of the Scheldt and Rhine were open 
under the law of nations; but no law of 
nations touched on the narrow waters at 
issue, which were, in fact, two canals, and 
as much belonged to Holland as any of the 
canals of England did to England. It was 
perfectly true, that, when Holland and Bel- 
gium were united, the king of those coun- 
tries declared the canals open to both, but 
that declaration was made only in consider- 
ation of the countries being thrown into 
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bound to continue the privilege under a new 
dynasty in Belgium. ‘The Dutch—and he 
felt with them—believed that Belgium was 
in reality to become nothing more than a 
province to France, and they, therefore, 
viewed with the deepest alarm the opening 
of these canals. Only suppose Belgium a 
province of France, and these canals open, 
and what would be the consequence? Why, 
France would be able to place her forces 
immediately in the rear of the fortifications 
and arsenals of Holland. He believed that 
M. Talleyrand, if he had received a carte 
blanche from all the powers of Europe, 
could not have placed the Belgian affairs in 
a situation more favourable for his own 
country than they stood at present. It 
would, in fact, be like allowing the freedom 
of the Medway to another power, and so 
exposing all our arsenals to attacks from 
the rear. He said, therefore, that the king 
of Holland had not set up a mere imaginary 
case for disputation, but that the safety of 
Holland was at stake, and the people of 
that country could not give way without 
sacrificing their independence. The House 
would remember, that these canals were 
not to be opened by Belgium. Holland 
and Belgium were not left to settle the 
dispute, but in stepped two great bullies to 
overawe a particular party. He considered 
the proceeding as most unjust and tyranni- 
cal, and also as most impolitic. If political 
gratitude or feeling of ancient friendship 
could influence a country, England ought 
to take an active part for the protection, 
aud not for the spoliation, of Holland. The 
last objection, however, which he had to 
the whole proceeding was, in his mind, the 
strongest. He was much opposed to the 
interference of this country in continental 
matters. He was sorry to see this country 
giving guarantees for the maintenance of 
any state of affairs on the continent. He 
did not mean to say that nothing could oc- 
cur on the continent for which this country 
ought to go to war; but he should like to 
see no guarantees given, and each case 
taken into consideration as it arose. He 
was surprised to hear the noble Lord oppo- 
site (who had, on a former occasion, vindi- 
cated the Government for continuing to 
pay the Russian-Dutch loan) state, that 
the guarantee into which this country had 
entered was not a guarantee for the pay- 
ment by Belgium of a certain annual sum 
to Holland. He thought it a fortunate 
circumstance that this declaration had been 
made by the noble Lord before the ratifica- 
tion of the articles by Holland ; because no 
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misunderstanding on that point could after- 
wards arise. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson regretted that 
the recruiting for the service of Don Pedro 
had been suffered to be carried on in this 
country ; for, whatever might be the pro- 
ceedings of Don Miguel, British interests 
had not suffered materially by them. On 
the other hand, there never was a case in 
which British subjects had suffered so much, 
or in which they had so much reason to 
complain, as they had in the case of Don 
Pedro, who had sent immense sums to this 
country for the purpose of recruiting, while 
many of his creditors were bankrupts, in 
consequence of his refusing to comply with 
their just demands, and others were exposed 
to difficulties which might have been avoid- 
ed, if he had done them justice. He would 
not then pursue his observations on the 
subject, as it was to be regularly brought 
under discussion on Thursday next. On 
that occasion, he would undertake to detail 
cases of greater atrocity and fraud on the 
part of Don Pedro than were hitherto 
known to modern higtory. He would only 
add, that he heartily joined with the hon. 
member for Thetford, in the hope that no 
powers would combine in imposing any 
particular form of Government upon any 
hitherto independent state. 

Mr. Hunt was of opinion, that the law 
of nations had been broken by this Govern- 
ment allowing the expedition of Don Pedro 
to sail from the ports of England, and it 
was no justification of their conduct that 
former Governments had done the same. 

Question put, that the House do then re- 
solve itself into a Committee of Supply. 

Viscount Palmerston again addressed the 
House. He thought that the desultory 
style in which several matters connected 
with the foreign affairs of the country had 
been discussed that night was not a very 
convenient mode of inquiring into import- 
ant and complicated questions, each of which 
was of itself sufficient to occupy the atten- 
tion of the House for one night. With 
respect to the expedition to Algiers, he 
thought that it was unnecessary for him to 
state to his right hon. friend opposite, who 
was in office at the time of the sailing of 
that expedition, what were the explanations 
given by the French to this and other 
governments on that point ; and he had not 
the slightest doubt, that whatever engage- 
ments the French government had entered 
into would be performed with their usual 
good faith. The next subject to which he 
would direct the attention of the House 
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was that of Ancona. It had been stated, 
that the French government, though they 
had recalled the naval commander, had not 
recalled the commander of the land forces. 
He was not certain whether Combs had 
been recalled or not ; but Gallois, who, he | 
believed, was commander both of the naval | 
and of the land forces, and who was, there- 
fore, responsible for every act committed 
by the French troops at Ancona, had been 
recalled. To explain the ebject for which 
the expedition to Ancona was undertaken, 
he thought he could not do better than re- | 
fer to the declaration made by the French | 
government in the Chamber of Deputies. | 
It was there stated, that the purpose of | 
that expedition was, not conquest, aggran- | 
disement, or the permanent occupation of | 
the place, but, to restore the papal states | 
to such a degree of tranquillity as would | 
enable the sovereign to perform those en- | 
. . | 
gagements into which he had entered. But | 
it was said, that the letter of M. St. Aulaire | 
completely proved that the Pope had per- | 
formed all the engagements he had made to 
his subjects. He could not agree in that 
statement, for the letter itself stated, that | 
some of the arrangements proposed by the , 
Pope were incomplete. It was evident, 
therefore, that the Pope had not carried 
into effect those improvements in the sys- ; 
tem of the government of the Legations, 
which the people of the Legations had 
reason to expect from his former promises. | 
He then came to the same important ques- | 
tion of Belgium, the settlement of which | 
the hon. member for Thetford had stated to 
be most,advantageous for France, and dis- 
advantageous for this country, that could 
possibly have been made. He humbly | 
begged leave to say, that, in his opinion, 
the most advantageous settlement had been | 
made, that, under all the circumstances— 
the unfortunate circumstances—of the case 
could have been adopted, not for France 
only—not for England only—but for Hol- 
land, for Belgium, and for the rest of 
Europe. Surely the hon. Gentleman could 
not have been serious in supposing that the 
security of the kingdom would have been 
best preserved by annexing the Flemish 
provinces on the frontier, with Maestricht 
on the one side, and Antwerp on the other. 
Now, one of two things only could have 
been expedient. In the first place, the 
Powers might have exercised the right of 
employing force for the purpose of com- 
pelling Belgium to give up these possessions 
to the sovereign in whose hands they had 


formerly been confided. If you gave up 
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the principle of not interfering by force of 
arms to quell rebellion, and restore harmony, 


Policy. 


| it was necessary to make Belgium a separate 


province capable of maintaining itself. If 
Belgium was to be separated from Hol- 
land, it was necessary to place that country 
in the situation of an independent king- 
dom ; and this object had been attained by 
the arrangements which were entered into. 
He supposed the hon. member for Thetford 
would not have wished to see a partition of 
the kingdom of Belgium: talk of ten years, 
it could not have lasted ten months, as the 
hon. Member must, on reflection, admit ; 
for, if he remembered the case of Poland, 
he must know that the word “ partition ” 
was disliked by the British people. All he 
would say on this point was, that the cut- 
ting up of the country of Belgium in dif- 
ferent portions, for the purpose of adding 
to the dominions of the neighbouring 
powers, would have been a most profligate 
proceeding, and most impolitic on the part 
of this country. The question, whether 


force should be used for the purpose of 


restoring Belgium to the dominion of Hol- 
land was settled before the present Admi- 
nistration came into office. The king of 


Holland did, at the beginning of the Bel- 


gian revolution, call upon his allies to aid 
him in compelling his revolted subjects to 


‘return to obedience, and the last Govern- 


ment most wisely advised his Majesty to 
refuse giving any assistance of that sort. 
Fror that moment, the course of the Con- 
ference was chalked out, and the only 
question which remained was, whether the 
two countries should be joind under one 
crown, with separate and independent 
legislatures, in the same way as Scotland 
and England were before the Union, or 
whether it should be a complete separation 


with two sovereigns, as well as two coun- 


tries. But events occurred which com- 
pletely decided that question. The unfor- 
tunate expedition of the king of Holland 
against Brussels, and the events at Ant- 
werp, raised the passions and hostility of 
the people of Belgium; and, from that 
moment, it became impossible to place the 
two countries under the same crown. From 
the moment it became obvious that the 


‘union of the two countries could not, with 


the free will of both, be effected, and that 
their separation, therefore, was a matter of 
absolute necessity, it became the policy of 
England, if she looked not merely to her 
own interests, but to the arrangement 
which would best secure the peace of Europe, 
to constitute Belgium substantially and 
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really an independent state; and, at the 
same time, to take care that the interests 
of Holland were not sacrificed. It was the 
policy, and indeed the duty, of this coun- 
try, not to become a party to any arrange- 
ment that would sacrifice or be injurious to 
the interests of Holland. But what did 
Holland say ?—“ You are now going to 
decide upon the course you will pursue. 
Let Holland be what Holland was, and do 
not take from her any thing she has.” But 
it must be recollected, that what Holland 
had gained in point of territory exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations of her former 
statesmen. In point of territory and mili- 
tary defences, Holland was now placed in a 
situation which her former statesmen would 
have considered an object of sufficient value 
to be obtained by almost any sacrifice ; but 
these advantages could not be obtained 
without, in some degree, opening the navi- 
gation of her rivers. Thus it became ne- 
cessary to declare anew, that freedom of 
navigation, which was declared to be part 
of the law of nations by the treaty of 
Vienna. When hon. Gentlemen talked of 
the independence of Holland, and the im- 
portance of preserving to her those internal 
waters, he would beg to ask them, whe- 
ther they ever heard of the grounds on 
which, for the space of fifteen years, these 
articles of the Treaty of Vienna were not 
carried into execution? Did they ever hear 
of such arguments as this—‘ It is true that 
‘your treaty declares that the navigation 
‘of the river shall be free from its source 
‘to its mouth ; it is quite true, there- 
‘fore, that the navigation of the Rhine 
‘is free ; and, as to the sea, everybody 
‘knows, that that is free; but, then, 
‘ there is between the Rhine and the sea a 
‘certain intermediate space, which is nei- 
‘ther river nor sea, but which ignorant 
‘ persons are apt to call the mouth of the 
‘river, but being neither river nor sea, 
‘ neither your treaty nor the law of nations 
‘can be considered to apply to it.’ This 
having been the sort of objection which 
had been raised to the performance of a 
part of the treaty for some fifteen years 
past, he certainly did not consider that it 
was a work of supererogation to endeavour 
to provide that this point should be at 
length settled. It might fairly be asked, 
on what principle was Belgium to be sad- 
dled with an enormous debt which she 
would not be able to bear, unless she re- 
ceived some reciprocal advantage? Why, 
it was impossible to judge of the treaty by 
taking it in parts, and saying, this part is 
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burthensome to Holland, and this advanta- 
geous to Belgium, or vice versa ; it must 
be taken as a whole ; it was as a whole 
composed, and entered into by the Con- 
ventions on the one side and the other. It 
was intended by that treaty to give to 
Holland the things which she stood most 
in need of, and to give to Belgium, on the 
other hand, those advantages without 
which she really could not exist. The 
treaty did not, altogether rest on that high- 
minded feeling on the part of Holland 
which some hon. Gentlemen had described. 
The treaty was as much an interference 
with the rights of Belgium as with those 
of Holland ; and it rested on this, that, as 
the two Powers could not come to an un er- 
standing, the five Powers felt themselves 
compelled to step in, and say, “here is an 
arrangement, formed ona just regard to 
your mutual interests, and which it is ne- 
cessary that you should accept.” The hon. 
Gentleman, the member for Thetford, had 
told them that the Dutch defences would 
be thrown open to the French. He really 
would induce the House to suppose, that, 
instead of the sugar and coffee with which 
the barges were usually laden, the Dutch- 
men would find they contained an army, 
and that armed men would rush from their 
concealment beneath the tarpaulins of the 
barges, and master their defences, and 
overcome their most important fortresses. 
Really, the hon. Gentleman could lay claim 
tothe merit of having been at least the 
first he (Viscount Palmerston) ever heard 
to start such an objection as this. The 
navigation was necessary to Belgian com- 
merce, but it was the interest of Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam, that Antwerp should 
not be a naval port; and if the internal 
navigation were cut off, it certainly could 
not become so. He did not recollect any 
further arguments which had been ad- 
vanced connected with this part of the ques- 
tion, which it would be necessary for him 
to answer: if hon. Gentlemen could state 
any other, he should be happy to reply to 
them. He had now gone through all the 
arguments which had been urged on this 
point, with one exception, and it was this: 
They had been told, that this joint naviga- 
tion of rivers was a novel proceeding. 
Now, at any rate, it was not an unprece- 
dented one; for if any hon. Gentleman 
would turn to the treaty between Prussia 
and Hanover, he would see that by the 6th 
Article of the Treaty of the Congress of 
Vienna, a precisely similar condition was 
imposed. With respect to the guarantee, 
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he certainly was again disposed to rely on 
the distinction he had made on former oc- 
casions between a guarantee and a surety ; 
and that distinction was not founded upon 
any opinions of his own, but on an author- 
ity which he was sure would not be dis- 
puted. Vattel had distinctly iaid down 
that, in cases of money, it was better to 
obtain a surety than a guarantee, because 
the person who made the guarantee was 
only bound to exert his utmost endeavours 
to compel the party to perform his engage- 
ment; but that the party who became 
surety was bound to make it good himself. 
Therefore, the distinction between a gua- 
rantee and a surety was clear and obvious. 
In the Russo-Dutch loan, there was a spe- 
cific engagement that we would pay a par- 
ticular sum, not that we would see it paid; 
therefore, the two cases were totally differ- 
ent, and had no bearing whatever on each 
other. Ministers were then charged with 
not preserving a strict neutrality. Now, 
without the slightest wish to revert to 
what had passed, or to make any imputa- 
tion against the late Government, he must 
say, that such areproach, proceeding from 
those who planned and executed the af- 
fair of Terceira, was equally hard and 
undeserved. He was ready to admit that 
it was a departure from the principle of 
strict neutrality, but it was a departure in 
favour of the party whose policy was most 
agreeable to the interests of this country. 
But he would not follow the example 
which had been set by the other side of 
the House. He contended that he and his 
colleagues had not been guilty of avy vio- 
lation of the stipulated neutrality. No- 
thing which had been stated by his right 
hon. friend could show or establish such a 
charge. His right hon. friend had quoted, 
very copiously, from many learned authors 
—a course which he little expected from 
the manner in which the noble Lord (Eliot) 
introduced his question—to hear adopted 
to-night ; but, after all that his right hon. 
friend had advanced, still, he should con- 
tend, that none of those quotations bore 
upon the point, or established any charge 
against his Majesty’s Government. What 
was it that all those quotations went to 
show? They showed this—that a go. 
vernment which gave assistance to one of 
two belligerent parties was not neutral 
between those two parties. Nobody ever 
disputed that position: but the question 
here was, not whether giving assistance, 
by military aid, and by commissioning 
ships, and permitting an armament to be 
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formed within its ports and territories, a 
government was acting inconsistently with 
the character of a neutral: the question 
was, not whether that was a sound doc- 
trine, according to the law of nations, but 
whether the British Government had acted 
thus? Did we give permission to one of 
the parties to raise recruits, and prepare an 
armament in British ports, and refuse a 
like permission to the other party? Did 
Ministers give aid to one, to the prejudice 
of the other? He must contend they did 
not. It had not been even asserted that 
they did. The charge was, not that they 
had given permission for, or encouraged 
these things to be done but that they did 
not do all that they might have done to 
prevent them. This charge, then, fell in- 
finitely short of the position which the 
quotations were brought forward to sup- 
port. But it was said, that these ships were 
completely equipped and armed before the 
expedition sailed from our ports, and that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty could not, 
at the present moment, send out a better 
naval force for the defence of the country, 
if called upon to do so. He should not 
notice the disparaging notions in which 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
were fond of indulging, on the subject of 
our naval force ; but he would contend that 
there was nothing in the conduct of his 
right hon. friend, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, which could justify this as- 
sertion. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Charles Wetherell) might 
have informed himself by some peculiar 
means of the nature of these equipments, 
but from all the information which had 
reached him (Viscount Palmerston) on the 
subject, he was led to believe that these 
ships were totally unarmed. He did not 
believe that the vessels which quitted this 
country were capable of receiving guns or 
of being armed. Nay, in the very inform- 
ations that were laid before Government, 
and upon which Ministers were required to 
act, it was never alleged that these ships 
were armed at all; and he did think that 
they should be very ill served indeed if 
any expedition were to be sent forth by 
them with such equipments. But then it 
was said, that, although the vessels which 
were pierced had no guns, yet there were 
other vessels which had. But would any 
hon. Gentleman tell him that there was 
any law to prevent the exportation of arms 
and ammunition as articles of merchan- 
dize? If not, then it was perfectly legal 
to export cannons, gunpowder, arms, and 
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all other implements of war; and he should 
like to know how it could be made a re- 
proach to the Government of this country 
that they did not prevent that being done, 
which they had no legal power to prevent? 
But then it might be said, that Ministers 
might have stopped the vessels for having 
British subjects on board, contrary to the 
5th section of the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
which empowered the Government to pre- 
vent persons putting to sea who had been 
illegally enlisted or enrolled in the service’of 
foreign states. But he would remark that 
this clause was confined strictly to persons 
who had enrolled themselves for that espe- 
cial purpose ; and not if they were on board 
for the purpose of navigation only. Now, 
when the vessels were detained by the 
Custom-house officers, and searched, it did 
not appear that there were more men on 
board than were necessary for the naviga- 
tion of the ships; and it was proved, too, 
that the ships were at that time destined to 
the ports of France. Hon. Gentlemen 
might say, that there were ample grounds 
for suspicion as to the ulterior destination 
of the ships; but the question was, what 
the Government could legally do? and he 
maintained that the Government would 
have overstepped the limits of the law if it 
had interfered with the property and pur- 
suits of individuals, because doubts and sus- 
picions might have been entertained as to 
the intentions of the parties. This, he con- 
ceived, would not only have been a depar- 
ture from the principles of neutrality, but 
would have been a gross infringement on 
the rights of property. But, he must re- 
peat that the ships which were pierced 
were not armed ; and that the arms which 
were in the other ships were intended to 
be exported as merchandize, those ships 
not being capable of bearing arms at all, 
and, therefore, the section of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, which empowered Govern- 
ment to prevent the sailing of ships for the 
purposes of warfare, did not apply to this 
case. It was, however, said, that the fact 
was made known to Government by nu- 
merous affidavits made before the Lord 
Mayor. But would the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Sir Charles Wetherell) say— 
he should bow to his authority, if he did, 
~that affidavits taken before the Lord 
Mayor were documents receivable as evi- 
dence in acourt of justice, or that they were 
as good as any other kind of evidence? He 
could not surely state any such thing. No 
steps could be taken upon such documents, 
composed, as they were, of all sorts of 
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gossipping stories as to what had been said 
by one man, and what was believed by 
another. Even if they had been in other 
respects, good legal evidence, their substance 
was such as to make them totally inad- 
missible in any court of justice. But he 
could not omit mentioning what was stated 
to the Portuguese consul general. What 
was said to that gentleman >—‘ The execu- 
‘tion of the law is not confined to the exe- 
‘cutive Government: it was open to any 
‘person to enforce it. But, then, the party 
‘must have sufficient proof to sustain his 
‘case. If you have proof sufficient to in- 
‘stitute proceedings, you may go and 
‘institute them. It is idle to say, that no 
‘impediment will be offered ; the law is as 
‘open to you as to us: you have evidence, 
‘we have not.’ This was the language 
addressed to the consul general ; and why 
did he not act upon it? If there was that 
proof so clearly made out, he would wish 
to be informed why it was not produced by 
those whose interest and duty to their em- 
ployers it was to enforce the law? They 
had some very learned advisers on the sub- 
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how the proceedings should be instituted ? 
In truth, he could not account for all this 
quiescence in wrong, on the part of those 
who, in language and deportment, were so 
clamorous for right. But it was said, that, 
putting all this aside, there were serving in 
the fleet of one of the two contending 
parties a considerable number of English 
sailors and officers ; that there were 3,000 
English sailors, commanded by English 
officers ; and the fact of so many English 
subjects serving in the fleet, destroyed at 
once our character of neutrality, and proved 
that it was a conjoint French and English 
expedition. Now, in the first place, he had 
already stated, that, as far as the English 
Government was concerned, the only Eng- 
lish officer known to be serving in that 
expedition had been dealt with according 
to the rules and discipline of the service to 
which he belonged. Not having attended 
the summons of the Board of Admiralty, 
his name had ceased to be on the list of the 
navy : and as to any other officers, Govern- 
ment did not know the fact of their being 
in the service of Don Pedro. But was this 
the first instance in which the subjects of 
one country had been serving in the naval 
forces of another? He should like to know 
whether, in the course of our naval war, 
our fleets were manned wholly by British 
subjects? Had we no Danish sailors, no 
Swedish sailors in our service? And yet 
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was Denmark, or Sweden, ever considered, 
by those who well knew the facts, as be- 
coming partners and as sharing in that 
war? This, indeed, appeared to him rather 
an extraordinary interpretation of the law 
of nations. But that case was not the only 
rock upon which the vessel of the right 
hon. Gentleman was likely to split. He 
was sure his right hon. friend could not 
forget the naval war which took place be- 
tween the empire of Brazil and the state of 
Buenos Ayres. During the blockade and 
naval operations which then took place, his 
right hon. friend must well recollect that 
great numbers of British subjects were en- 
gaged by both powers. On the part of 
Buenos Ayres the fleet was commanded by 
Admiral Plowden, and many of the crews 
were entirely British: indeed he should 
not be risking much if he were to say, the 
whole of those ships were manned by the 
subjects of the King of England. The 
Brazilians, indeed, had not so large a num- 
ber of British sailors in their service ; but 
some of their ships had English crews, and 
it was well known that many Irishmen 
went over purposely to join that power as 
troops on land. But then it was said, you 
must not justify one breach of law and 
right by recriminating on the Members of a 
former Government that the same things 
had been done in their time. It would be 
said, that Ministers ought not to refer to 
this as a parallel case, because they pro- 
tested against being considered as interfering 
between those two countries ; and that, in 
point of fact, neither of the belligerent 
powers regarded the circumstance of British 
subjects being in the service of the other as 
in any degree a departure from that neu- 
trality which England was bound toobserve. 
And he must also state, that the fact of the 
service of English subjects in the fleet of 
Don Pedro, unless that service took place 
under the provisions of the Foreign En- 
listment Act, by the license of the British 
Government, ought not to be regarded as a 
breach of the neutrality which England 
desired to observe between the two parties 
now about to contend in Portugal ; and he 
need not say, that no such licence had ever 
been given. When it was stated by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that, by the 
old law of this country, the King had a 
right to prevent his subjects from quitting 
his dominions, and to recall them on their 
allegiance, when they had quitted, he must 
remember that it was to the practice and 
actual operation of the law, and not to any 
theoretical principle which it might em- 
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brace, and which he knew had fallen into 
disuse, that Government must direct its 
attention. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
that, under these circumstances, he did not 
see how this country could justly complain 
if Spain were to take part in the contest 
which was now carried on between Portugal 
and Don Pedro. He protested, that there 
did not appear to him to be any possible 
analogy between the case stated, of Don 
Pedro purchasing ships in this country, and 
that of Spain marching an army to inter- 
fere in the affairs of the Portuguese. He 
would beg the right hon. Gentleman to 
recollect what was the view which the 
Government of which he was a Member 
took of the interference of Spain with the 
internal affairs of Portugal, and whether 
the Government of which he was a Mem- 
ber, did not declare to the Spanish govern- 
ment, through their minister at Madrid, 
that they looked upon such conduct as 
contrary to that neutrality which England 
was bound to see observed by Spain towards 
Portugal in relation to her internal affairs. 
Hisright hon. friend asked him, what answer 
he should make to Spain, if Spain should 
say that our conduct was, in the opinion of 
that power, such a breach of neutrality as 
to justify her in taking part on behalf of 
Don Miguel? His answer would be, that 
England intended to remain neutral so long 
as every other country did the same ; but 
should any other power interfere with the 
internal affairs of Portugal, then England 
would be released from the obligation of 
observing that strict neutrality which she 
was now anxious to maintain, and our 
future course would be determined by what 
the interest and honour of this country 
might dictate ; and that it was not impro- 
bable a due regard to those objects might 
compel Government to take part in the 
conflict on behalf of the other contending 
Power. He was not aware that he had 
omitted to notice any material point stated 
by the hon. Gentleman on the other side 
of the House ; and should, therefore, sit 
down, begging, however, first, to congratu- 
late the noble Lord on having, upon so 
slight a question, produced a debate of so 
many hours’ continuance. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan, so far from being 
sorry that this discussion had taken place, 
rejoiced that this subject had been brought 
forward. He would, however, content 
himself with noticing the inconsistency of 
the Government in practising violent inter- 
ference in the case of Italy, Holland and 
Belgium, and refusing to interfere at all 
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between Don Pedro and Don Miguel, even 
though an expedition was fitted out, or, as 
allowed by the noble Lord, all the mate- 
rials for one collected in this country to 
assist one of the parties. 

Mr. Baring, in explanation, said, in that 
part of Belgium where the Dutch language 
was spoken, they found great difficulty in 
keeping down the feeling in favour of the 
House of Orange. That fact showed that 
it was not likely the new kingdom of Bel- 
gium would hold long together, and, there- 
fore, he thought it would have been better 
to have assigned Maestricht to Prussia, 
Flanders to Holland, and have given 
France a part, rather than allow her to 
swallow up the whole. As to the increase 
of territory that had been given to Hoiland, 
by the Treaty of Vienna, Luxemburg and 
Lemburgh were assigned to the Prince of 
Orange, in lieu of his principality of Nas- 
sau, and those territories were considered 
as his appanage, and not to belong tu the 
state of Holland, so much so, indeed, that 
they were actually settled upon the king 
of Holland’s second son. With respect to 
the rivers, the Treaty of Vienna did not re- 
fer to the canals at all, and, therefore, the 
settlement relating to them entirely grew 
out of the late conferences, and was most 
improper, inasmuch as the principal of the 
independence of Holland was violated by 
allowing another state to have free naviga- 
tion through its territories. 

Lord Palmerston begged to be allowed 
to remark, that, what the hon. Member 
called a canal was a salt-water channel, and 
was one of the branches by which the wa- 
ters of the Rhine were discharged into the 
sea. 

Sir Robert Peel said, his noble friend 
had raised a new question, but into that he 
would not enter at present. He rose chiefly 
to say, that he was surprised to hear his 
noble friend taunt him for not giving the 
names of officers who had taken part in the 
expedition. He had given the name of 
Captain Sartorius, whose case was notori- 
ous. He did not name others, from a wish 
not to prejudice them, but had merely said, 
in a general way, that the Ministers ought 
to withdraw all officers from the contest. 
In his opinion it was not right that British 
officers should be employed against each 
other, or against those Portuguese with 
whom they had fought the battle of liberty. 
The noble Lord had alluded to the conduct 
of the Spanish government in respect of 
the encouragement given to Portuguese re- 
fugees. The complaint against Spain was, 
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that she had suffered those. persons to as- 
semble on her frontier, which gave them an 
opportunity to attack Portugal. In that 
instance, neutrality was insisted upon. He 
felt himself compelled, under a sense of 
justice, to say, if this Government had not 
the power to prevent the fitting out of 
vessels forming an expedition to sail from 
our ports for Portugal, it would be hard to 
say Spain must be wrong in taking part 
with those who were disposed to assist 
Don Miguel. The question was, whether 
four ships of war forming an expedition 
against Don Miguel should be allowed to 
sail with troops from a British port against 
a friendly power? He never could consi- 
der such a license right, and every one of 
the arguments urged in support of that 
transaction had, in his opinion, entirely 
failed. 

Colonel Evans assured the right hon. 
Baronet that every one of those ships which 
sailed from England were chartered for 
French ports. The ship Asia did not go 
armed from this country. It was true that 
another ship sailed with arms, which at sea 
were put on board the Asia, but it was a 
transaction over which the Government 
had no control. There had been no con- 
travention of neutrality in a British port. 
Moreover he thought the right hon. Ba- 
ronet should have added to his list the 
names of such British officers as were re- 
ceiving pay and emoluments in the service 
of Don Miguel. 

Sir Robert Peel was ready to admit that 
if there were any British military officers 
in Portugal receiving pay in the service of 
Don Miguel they ought to be named, as 
well as British naval officers in the service 
of Don Pedro. He had heard only of 
Major General Sir John Campbell, and 
that officer had given up his rank in the 
British army. The officers of both ser- 
vices should be treated alike. 

Colonel Evans had heard of other offi- 
cers receiving pay and emoluments from 
Don Miguel. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, in his opi- 
nion, cutting the expedition in two parts 
as had been described by the hon. and gal- 
lant Officer, was an evasion of the Enlist- 
ment Act. 

Mr. Attwood had no doubt precautions 
were taken by his Majesty’s Government 
with respect to the examination of some of 
the vessels forming the expedition. He 
did not doubt they appeared to be destined 
to Belleisle ; but the question was, whether 
the Government should not have interfered 
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noble Lord had said, there were no more | 
men on board than were necessary to navi- | 
gate the vessels. If such a report had 
been made the Custom House officer had | 
examined the wrong vessels. He knew | 
that one vessel sailed from the Thames | 
with many more men than were necessary | 
to navigate the vessel, and that vessel 
sailed with the expedition to Portugal. 
The fact was notorious, and well known 
to all the merchants of London. It could 
not be denied that an expedition did sail | 
from a British port, and when it was said 
the Government could not interfere, it was 
an admission that the same thing might be 
done again with impunity. ‘The indepen- 
dence of Holland, or any other state, was 
consequently open at all times to violation. 
An expedition conducted upon the same 
plan might on any future occasion leave our 
ports to annoy friendly states. He was 
not disposed to enter further into the ques- 
tion, but the transaction appeared to him 
one in which the Government had con- 
nived at a breach of neutrality. 

Lord Eliot replied. He contended that 
the noble Lord had given no answer to se- 
veral of the points connected with foreign 
policy which he had endeavoured to impress 
upon the attention of the House; first, 
with regard to Italy no doubt could be en- 
tertained of the intention of employing 
force when the.expedition went to Ancona, 
for the French troops were prepared with 
scaling ladders; and they hoisted the tri- 
coloured flag on taking possession of the 
place. This was certainly an extraordinary 
way for one friendly power to render assist- 
ance to another. Moreover, the noble Lord 
had not touched on the question of the 
Belgian fortresses. The whole of the for- 
tresses to be destroyed were on the French 
frontier, but that circumstance had been 
entirely evaded by him. Again the noble 
Lord had treated the navigation of the in- 
ternal waters between the two countries of 
Belgium and Holland very lightly, when 
the subject was deemed of such importance 
to Holland that there was an article in the 
treaty of Munster, expressly recognizing 
her exclusive right, and the inhabitants of 
the Spanish Netherlands were, by that 
treaty, precluded from navigating those 
waters. ‘The question of violation of neu- 
trality had been so often discussed and 
proved to be a deviation from sound policy, 
that he was astonished to find the noble 
Lord treat it as a matter in which a few 
solitary English seamen had been employed. 
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It was unlike the case of the war between 
Brazil and Buenos Ayres. An expedition 
consisting of 4,000 men, with ships and 
equipments, was no light transaction pass- 
ing under the observation of Government. 
It could be nothing less than an evasion of 
the Enlistment Act. With regard to the 
speech of the French minister, it was not 


| to be taken as containing sentiments or ex- 


pressions falling out in the heat of debate. 
He went to the tribune with a written 
speech in his hand, in which every prin 
ciple and every word had been weighed ; 
and it was, therefore, open to be considered 
as the deliberate manifesto of the French 
government. He regretted that the noble 
Lord should have made the remarks he had 
made with respect to Spain, for every im- 
partial man must see that the government 
of that country, had a right to protect it- 
self against a blow aimed at it through the 
invasion of Portugal, for it was notoriously 
a part of Don Pedro’s plan to unite the two 
crowns of the Peninsula on his own head. 
He did not regret having occupied the time 
of the House with the subject, for, at all 
events, if the debate that had arisen had 
done no other good, it had elicited the elo- 
quent speech of the right hon. member for 
‘Tamworth, which was unanswered, and, in 
his opinion was unanswerable. 


Suppty—Navy Estimaress.] Sir James 
Graham said, that he hardly knew how to 
proceed, whether to bring on the Navy Es- 
timates, which were yet unvoted, at that 
hour, as, in case any discussion were to 
take place, it might be so much protracted 
as to render it scarcely worth while to trou- 
ble the House to go into Committee, or to 
postpone the subject till another day. 

Sir George Cockburn begged to assure the 
right hon. Baronet that no opposition cal- 
culated to retard the vote would be offered 
either on his part, or on the part of those 
hon. Members who sat near him. 

The House then resolved into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

On the Motion of Sir James Graham, 
that a sum not exceeding 72,000/. be 
granted to his Majesty for the purpose of 
defraying the wages of men and other ex- 
penses attendant on the ships laid up in or- 
dinary, 

Sir George Clerk said, he did not mean 
to object to the vote, but, he thought, the 
sum required was not sufficient for the ser- 
vice required. ‘Two items which formerly 
used to be included in this vote, were now 
transferred to another part of the Esti- 
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mates, but, after deducting them, the reduc- 
tion was still very considerable. It had 
been found necessary of late years to in- 
crease the amount per man, and the right 
hon. Baronet had pursued the same course 
last year, and he, therefore, doubted the 
propriety of reducing the amount at pre- 
sent. He was aware of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s anxiety to reduce the expenditure 
to the lowest possible point, but, he had no 
fund in store for this especial purpose, as 
he had with regard to timber and provisi- 
ons, and, as the expenditure for last year 
had amounted to 1,077,000/. and the right 
hon. Baronet had only voted 894,000/. for 
the present year he feared he might fall 
short ; and, if he did on this point—of the 
payment of seamen’s wages—he could have 
no other resource than to resort to the 
same practice he had so much condemned 
in his predecessors by appropriating money 
voted for one branch of the naval service 
to some other. 

Sir James Graham said, after very fully 
considering the subject, he was confident 
the sum he asked for, was sufficient for the 
service required, the principle on which the 
Estimate was made was, to calculate the 
number of officers and men employed in the 
different rates of ships, the number of those 
ships and the amount of wages in each rate 
for thirteen lunar months. 

Vote agreed to, as were the following, 
42,2601. 11s. 1d. for the salaries of officers, 
and the contingent expenses of the Admi- 
ralty. 

30,3561. for salaries of officers and con- 
tingent expenses of the Navy Pay Office. 

20,0511. for the salaries of officers and 
contingent expenses of the scientific de- 
partment of the Navy. 

Upon the grant of 72,224/, for the sala- 
ries of officers and contingent expenses in 
his Majesty’s yards at home being moved, 

Sir George Clerk said, that, as he consi- 
dered some of the reductions of the right 
hon. Baronet to have been carried too far 
to benefit the public service, he would point 
out an instance in which that effect would 
be produced ; he meant the abolition of the 
Deptford dock-yard. He believed that the 
entire removal of that establishment would 
be an injury to the public service, as it had 
afforded a convenient means of inspecting 
all the articles supplied to the service by 
contract before they were sent out. These 
must now be sent at once to the different 
yards, where they were wanted, and as had 
formerly been the case, they would be often 
found of inferior quality. If the right 
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hen. Baronet would take the trouble to in- 
quire he would find that where contractors 
had been allowed to supply articles at the 
out-stations, such as clothing, or other ar- 
ticles in which the quality varied, without 
first having them passed through the dépét 
at Deptford yard, to ascertain their proper 
quality, they were often found not answer- 
able to contract and were consequently, re- 
jected. For this a limited establishment 
was kept up, and was of great value in se« 
curing the efficiency of the supply to the 
service. With regard to the other reduc- 
tions, the right hon. Baronet claimed to 
have made, the former practice was, to have 
a master at the head of each trade, who 
was answerable for the goodness of the 
workmanship, these persons were paid 
about 200/. a-year, but the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had superannuated them at about 
120/. a-year and upwards, and had em- 
ployed foremen in their stead at about 1001. 
a-year. So that there was actually a loss 
to the public, besides the chance of not 
having the work so well done. 

Sir James Graham said, that all hope of 
reduction was at an end if the present vote 
was opposed. He begged to remind the 
hon. Baronet that Woolwich, being within 
three miles of Deptford, was just as con- 
venient a receiving yard as the latter, and 
by making it such, a great saving was made. 
As to the substituting foremen for masters, 
a reduction of expense would be caused al- 
ternately, and there would be no deteriora- 
tion in the quality of the work done. 

Mr. Hume suggested that Pembroke 
dock-yard should be put down. We had 
no occasion to build ships, as we had al- 
ready more ships than we could man, even 
in case of war. 

Sir George Cockburn was convinced of 
the propriety of keeping up Pembroke 
dock-yard: it was a cheap yard, where 
timber could be had on the best terms, and 
from which ships could be launched at once 
into deep water. He denied that we had 
more ships in ordinary than we could man 
in time of war. 

Mr. Hume said, it was a waste of the 
public money to go on constructing ships 
for no other purpose but to be left to rot 
in time of peace. 

Sir James Graham said, that the best 
way of preserving peace was to be prepared 
for war ; and it was necessary for the safety 
of the country that the power of the navy 
should be kept up. 

Sir George Cockburn said, that any one 
holding the responsibility of the First Lord 
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of the Admiralty must feel the necessity 
of keeping up a sufficient navy to maintain 
the power of this great maritime country 
at the breaking out of war. If the hon. 
Member supposed that, in the event of a 
sudden war, the having a sum of money 
ready would command a navy he was greatly 
mistaken. 

Vote agreed to as were the following :— 

17,116/. for the salaries and contingent 
expenses of officers in his Majesty’s yards 
abroad. 

401,492/. 9s. for the wages of of artifi- 
cers and labourers employed in the dock- 
yards at home and abroad. 

On the sum of 457,207/. for the pur- 
chase of timber for the building, repairing, 
and outfitting of ships, wharfs, docks, &c., 
being proposed, 

Mr. Hume said, several frigates had 
been recently sold from the public service 
but only on condition of their being broken 
up. He was assured these vessels would 
have realized more if that condition had 
not been attached to the sale, and, he beg- 
ged, therefore, to know the reason of this 
proceeding. Surely it arose from no ab- 
surd apprehension of these ships being 
brought against us, in the event of any fu- 
ture war. 

Sir James Graham assured his hon. 
friend, it was from no such fear that the 
condition was imposed, but it was neces- 
sary to prevent frauds being committed on 
the public stores, particularly in the article 
of copper. These articles were all duly 
marked, and if they were left in ships after 
they had been sold from the service of the 
Crown, they might be made a plea to cover 
the obtaining such articles surreptitiously 
from the dock-yards, which would most 
likely occasion a greater loss than the differ- 
ence in the value of the ships sold, could 
make up. 

Vote agreed to. 

Upon the vote of 77,000/. for the charge 
of repairs and improvements of his Majes- 
ty’s yards at home and abroad, 

Sir George Cockburn thought that the 
sum of 30,000/. included in this vote for 
the building of docks at Woolwich, was 
unnecessary. He, therefore, recommended 
the right hon. Baronet to consider whether 
that expense could not be saved. At the 
same time, he must say, he approved of the 
other work proposed for that dock-yard, 
namcly, the making straight the river wall. 
He had doubts, however, as to the propriety 
of making Woolwich a large depét.. It 
was entirely overlooked by the adjacent 
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town, and thereby afforded facilities for 
any evil-disposed person to throw firebrands 
into it, besides there was shoal water off the 
yard, which would make it inconvenient for 
repairing large ships. 

Sir James Graham said, that he had 
considered the subject, and was satisfied 
that the sum would be well laid out. The 
use of steam-vessels must be adopted in our 
navy, and they were now constructing ves- 
sels of that description of a large size, and 
as the machinery was all to be got from 
London, it would be highly advantageous 
that the vessels should be built and repaired 
at Woolwich. 

Sir Byam Martin recommended the 
right hon. Baronet to postpone his determi- 
nation for another year, and not to build 
more docks, of which he thought there 
were quite sufficient, particularly as a pa- 
tent had been obtained for a slip in which 
ships could be hauled up for repair. 

Mr. Hume thought the vote ought to be 
withdrawn after what the Committee had 
heard from the two right hon. Baronets. 
The Admiralty had already expended large 
sums for building and repairing docks at 
Chatham, and other places, which he had 
objected to when the vote was proposed, 
and it now appeared, a new plan had been 
brought forward, by which they were likely 
to be rendered useless. 

Sir James Graham said, he understood 
the patent slip alluded to by the right hon. 
Baronet could not be made applicable for 
steam-vessels of 800 tons, such as they were 
now building. 

Sir George Clerk understood quite the 
contrary, his information went to the extent 
of showing that vessels of 1,000 tons might 
be hauled up in Mr. Moreton’s patent slip, 
therefore, he was convinced the proposed 
new docks were unnecessary. 

Mr. Warburton thought the House 
should be put in possession of the probable 
expense of erecting new docks, instead of 
repairing the old ones, before they sanc- 
tioned this vote, which was only for one of 
these docks, and would be followed next 
year by a similar application to the extent 
of 100,000. for the two other docks. 

Sir James Graham said his great object 
in proposing the building of these docks 
was to ensure facilities for building and re- 
pairing steam-vessels, which were likely 
hereafter to form a very important part of 
our naval force. He would, however, ac- 
quiesce in the proposal of the hon. member 
for Bridport, and consent to lower in the 
present instance this estimate, to the extent 
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of the 30,000/. intended for this dock, and 
prepare an estimate of the comparative ex- 
pense of repairing the old, or constructing 
new docks, for the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. 

Vote for 47,000]. agreed to, as was 
38,980/. to defray the charges of pilotage, 
and other contingencies. 

The question being put, that a sum of 
21,9531. 10s. be granted for expense of 
troop ships, 

Sir George Clerk begged to be informed 
whether any person was to have the exa- 
mination of vessels hired. for transports, 
before they were taken into the public ser- 
vice? It was of the utmost importance 
that their quality and fitness should be duly 
ascertained before they were engaged. 

Sir James Graham said, there was a 
proper person at Woolwich appointed to 
perform that duty. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson could not ap- 
prove of the practice of employing the 
public ships as transports upon any occasion. 
Such a plan had been recently adopted in 
several instances, under the pretence that 
they were larger and of greater capacity 
to accommodate troops than private vessels, 
but, he understood, the fact was not so to 
any great extent, and he had reason to be- 
lieve it was made up by increased expense. 
It was well known, that many private ves- 
sels of large burthen, which would answer 
the purpose very well, and were now doing 
nothing, might be had at the small charge 
of 12s. per ton, and in the depressed state 
of the shipping interest they ought to be 
employed. 

Sir James Graham assured the worthy Al- 
derman, that both from duty and inclination, 
he was extremely desirous to assist the ship- 
ping interest, as he was convinced private 
vessels formed the best school to educate 
seamen. He must, therefore, beg leave to 
tell him there was no intention to employ 
more than two public ships of large capa- 
city calculated to carry a regiment of ca- 
valry and their horses at once, and the ex- 
igences of the public service required such 
an arrangement. 

Vote agreed to, as were 18,5201. for 
hire, &c.of packets, and of 785,507/. 16s. 4d. 
to defray half-pay, &c. of naval officers ; 
253,5251. 3s. 4d. for pensions to naval of- 
ficers, &c.; 1,300/. charge for bounty to 
chaplains. 

On the Motion that 250,000/. be granted 
for the payment of the out-pensioners of 
Greenwich Hospital, 

Mr. Hume said, there was an increase in 
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the amount of this charge, which, he wished 
should be accounted for. 

Sir James Graham said, the charge was 
increased apparently in consequence of a 
larger sum being claimed last year by 
5,000/. than the year before for arrears of 
prize money, but, in point of fact, the 
charge was reduced 4,200. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, he would take 
that opportunity to notice that great com- 
plaints were made of the difficulty the re- 
latives of sailors experienced in recovering 
arrears of prize money. He understood 
that, unless proof of death could be pro- 
cured, fifteen years must elapse before the 
money was paid over. 

Sir George Cockburn said, the time was 
six years, but the Admiralty had the power 
to abridge the period when they saw occa~ 
sion, but, it was necessary to exercise the 
greatest caution as constant attempts were 
made to commit frauds. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the motion that 157,002/. 7s. be 
granted for superannuations to commis- 
sioners and persons formerly employed in 
the civil departments of the navy, 

Mr. Hume said, that superannuations in 
these departments were carried to much 
too great an extent, persons were pensioned 
after a few years’ service, who had no claim. 
He did hope the matter would be looked 
into by those in office, or he should be coms 
pelled to further notice it. 

Vote agreed to, as was 1,500/. to defray 
the charges of the freight of ships for the 
conveyance of passengers and stores for the 
Colonial Department; and also the fol- 
lowing votes :—88,525/. for the transport 
of convicts; 421,200/. for the victualling 
of 27,000 men employed in the navy for 
one year; 48,977/. 4s. 9d. for the salaries 
of officers and contingent expenses of the 
victualling yards; 24,905/. 14s. for the 
expense of naval and medical establish- 
ments; 50,105/. 14s. for medical stores, 
&ce. ; 29,3471. 10s. for provision of officers 
and ships laid up in ordinary ; 8,9701. for 
charge of provision, &c., for men in differ- 
ent yards on service afloat ; 29,1681. 1s. 6d. 
for the charge of marineson shore ; 34,2831. 
for half-pay pensions and superannuations 
of the victualling, medical, and transport 
departments ; 150,000/. for provisions of 
troops and convicts proceeding to, or re- 
turning from foreign stations. 

House resumed, Committee to sit again. 
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931 Pluralities. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 

Tuesday, March 27, 1832. 

Minutes.) Petitions presented. By Lord K1ne, from the 
Parish of Stoke Damarel, Devon, for an alteration of the 
Law relative to the purchase of Lands for Burial Grounds, 
from the Landholders of Drumconrath, Ardagh, Zouch- 
bracan and Rower, for the Abolition of Tithes and Church 
Cess:—By the Earl of RapNnor, from Gormanstown, for 
the Abolition of Tithes:—By the Bishop of Exrrer, 
from Dorkington, against the New Irish Education System : 
—By the Earl of Errou, from Freeholders of the County 
of Aberdeen, in favour of the Reform Bill :—By the Earl 
of RODEN, from Sherborne, Market Raisin, Brigg, Barton, 
Castor, Kirtin, and Winterton, against the New System of 
Education in Ireland:—By the Archbishop of CANTER- 
BuRY, from Canterbury and its vicinity, against Overwork- 
ing of Children in Factories. 


Pxuraxities Briu.] On the Motion 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
House resolved itself into a Committee on 
the Pluralities Bill. 

The first clause having been agreed to, 
on the question of the second clause, 
which enacts, ‘ that no person shall hold 
together two Deaneries, Prebends, Ca- 
nonries, or other dignities, &c.” 

Lord Suffield said, he objected to the 
clause, because it left a door open to great 
abuses, which existed at present and 
would be left untouched by the Bill, and 
which might for all its enactments increase 
hereafter, he meant the power to grant 
livings in commendam. He begged to assure 
their Lordships that, while he made these 
objections his only object was to cleanse 
the Church from abuses, and not to 
prevent the ministers of that Church 
having a fair, ample, and liberal remuner- 
ation for their services. He wished that 
the right Reverend Prelates should enjoy 
all those comforts , which from their situa- 
tions in life, and their high stations in 
the Church and in society, they were 
fully entitled to; but he objected to the 
practice of making their revenues ade- 
quate by granting livings in commendam, 
to be holden with their sees—a practice 
which though it had prevailed hitherto, 
was in his opinion so great an abuse, that it 
ought not to be tolerated in future. Means 
ought to be taken for making a due and 
proper provision for right Reverend per- 
sons, without their being permitted to hold 
livings, with the cure of souls attached to 
them. As an illustration of his present 
argument he would state a case:—There 
was at that moment a right Reverend 
Prelate, who in addition to his bishopric, 
held a deanery—the vicarage of a very po- 
pulous parish, comprising two districts—a 
rectory—and a perpetual curacy; and 
yet, with all these advantages, he was 
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said to be a poor Bishop. For that indi- 
vidual he entertained the highest possible 
respect and regard. He put it to their 
Lordships, whether this was a proper way 
of providing for the higher dignitaries of 
the Church—to admit of a right Reverend 
Prelate’s being, at one and the same time, 
a Bishop, dean, rector, vicar, and per- 
petual curate? Was it possible, that he 
could discharge all the duties of these va- 
rious capacities? He adduced this case, 
for the purpose of showing the ground on 
which he objected to livings being held in 
commendam ; and his objection to this 
clause was, that it said nothing about the 
practice—it did not prohibit, it rather 
permitted livings to be held in commendam, 
because, in point of fact, it was a general 
restraining clause in all other cases, re- 
serving only, in the certain exceptions set 
forth, a power to the Archbishop to dis- 
pense with the operation of the Bill toa 
certain extent. He would trouble their 
Lordships with the recital of one other 
case of abuse, arising from the circum- 
stance of a dignitary of the Church being 
permitted to hold a living with the cure of 
souls. The case occurred within the 
diocese of a right Reverend Prelate whom 
he had now the pleasure to see in the 
House, and he appealed to him for the 
correctness of the statement. A Reverend 
Doctor of Divinity was in possession of a 


living, with a cure of souls ; the popula- 
tion of his parish was 120,000. e was 


appointed prebendary of a cathedral, by 
the late Lord Liverpool ; and in 1829, he 
resorted to his prebendal stall for eighteen 
months, leaving his 120,000 parishioners 
to take care of themselves. During the 
whole of that eighteen months, he resided 
in his parish for three days only. He 
believed, indeed, that he had more than 
his regular duty to perform while he was 
absent from his living, because he under- 
stood that he acted as dean, in consequence 
of the continued indisposition of that func- 
tionary ; but that circumstance had no- 
thing to do with his objection to the prin- 
ciple of this practice ; for here was a pre- 
bend of a cathedral neglecting his more - 
important duties as rector of a parish, 
comprising a population of 120,000 souls, 
for no less a period than eighteen months. 
Finally, he objected to this clause, because 
it did not notice commendams, which he 
considered a most objectionable mode of 
payment to those right Reverend Prelates 
who were in possession of them. He should 
move the Amendments which he on a 
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former occasion submitted to their Lord- 
ships. 


The Biskop of London thought he had 
it in his power to offer a satisfactory explan- 
ation of the case referred to by the noble 
Lord. The clergyman in question was 
preferred to the parish of Marylebone by 
the late Lord Liverpool, and, after dis- 
charging his duty there most faithfully for 
some years, another Minister of the Crown 
presented to him a prebend’s stall in Canter- 
bury. It appeared that the prebends in that 
see were compelled to discharge certain 
duties which required their constant resi- 
dence in Canterbury during one year ; 
and it was true that the clergyman alluded 
to did find himself obliged to absent him- 
self from his large benefice in London for 
more than twelve months. He was ready 
to admit that there was a great deal of in- 
convenience in such cases, and he was not 
one to sanction a clergyman having the 
cure of souls absenting himself from his 
parish for any other duty or dignity which 
called for his residence for so long a period. 
But, at the same time, he wished to state 
that the incumbent had the charge not of 
120,000 souls, nor of more than one-fifth 
of that number—five churches being now 
in that district; and that while he was 
absent he took care to supply his place by 
two or three most efficient and worthy 
clergymen. As he said before he did not 
approve of cases like this; and he agreed 
with the noble Lord that such anomalies 
in the Church should be corrected. Some 
regulations might, he thought be made, 
which, though not going the length of 
altering the law with respect to the hold- 
ing of livings in commendam, would get 
rid of inconveniences in other respects. 
While he was on his legs, he would wish 
to reply to a remark made by a noble 
Baron on a former occasion, in which it was 
insinuated that the Bishops were doing 

nothing for the smaller clergy, while they 
were pressing on them by this Bill, and in 
other shapes. ‘The noble Baron forgot 
that a Bill was introduced last year for the 
augmentation of small livings, and he 
knew that the best effects were experienced 
from it, and he could point out Reverend 
Prelates who since the Bill, had increased 
all the small benefices in their dioceses. 
Lord Suffield had heard with satisfac- 
tion the explanation given by the right 
Reverend Prelate. He gave the right 


Reverend Prelate credit for his declaration 
that commendams or other privileges which 
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abused. But this was a Bill which, pro- 
fessing to destroy pluralities, and going 
forth to the public as an Act for that es- 
pecial purpose, would, in point of fact, per- 
mit their continuance. He was convinced 
the right Reverend Prelates would not 
abuse the extensive power vested in them ; 
but he was afraid, that the Bill would 
create doubts in the public mind, as to the 
sincerity of the promoters of the measure ; 
and it was from an anxious wish to uphold 
and support the character of the Church 
with the public, that he called upon the 
right Reverend Bench to adopt the 
Amendments which he had considered it 
his duty to propose. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, that 
the circumstance alluded to took place 
after he ceased to be Bishop of London, 
but he thought he might throw some addi- 
tional light on the subject. The clergy- 
man in question was a man of the highest 
character, who had been loved and respected 
at Birmingham, where he acted as Minis- 
ter for some years. The Earl of Liverpool, 
without any knowledge of Dr. Spry, and 
merely from the report of his excellent 
qualities, after a consultation with him (the 
Archbishop of Canterbury), who also knew 
Dr. Spry only by reputation, presented 
him with the living of Marylebone. He 
could only say that it could not be better 
bestowed. Soon after, the successor of the 
Earl, a noble Duke opposite, bestowed on 
the Reverend gentleman a prebend’s stall in 
Canterbury, and here he also thought that 
the dignity could not be better conferred. 
Such were the facts; and if any clergy- 
man’s merit claimed an exemption from the 
strict rule, it was that of the Reverend 
gentleman. He wished now to say one or 
two words with regard to the Bill. The 
noble Lord said, that as cases of livings 
held in commendam were not included 
within the Bill, it was a deception on the 
public, and only opened the door to fresh 
abuses ; but, in reply, he would only re- 
peat that it left the law in the same state 
as it found it, and that, in his opinion, it 
was not worth while legislating for four or 
five benefices. Besides, the bestowing of 
livings in commendam was the King’s pre- 
rogative, and he was not the person, in any 
bill introduced by him, to attempt to 
abridge it ; and some livings were, by im- 
memorial custom and Act of Parliament, 
given to poor dignitaries. 

Lord Suffield trusted their Lordships 
would permit him to observe, that he had 
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should operate ex post facto. He begged 
to read that which related to the incomes 
of the Bishops—* Provided always, and 
‘be it further enacted, that it shall and 
‘may be lawful for any Archbishop or 
‘ Bishop—the revenue of whose diocese 
‘ shall not exceed 3,500/. per annum, to 
¢ hold, in commendam, any dignity, or ec- 
.€ clesiastical preferment, without cure of 
‘souls, provided the gross annual value 
‘ thereof, together with the revenues of his 
‘ diocese, shall not amount to more than 
‘ 4,000/. annually, or that he shall collect 
‘ the surplus, if any, and pay it over tu the 
* governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, to be 
‘ by them appropriated, with the sanction 
‘ of the Archbishop of Canterbury, to the 
‘augmentation of bishoprics under the 
“annual value of 3,500/. He begged 
further to remark, that he had no desire 
to limit the incomes of the Bishops to the 
sum he had mentioned. He had merely 
used it as an illustration of his meaning, 
he was quite ready to leave a blank for the 
sum, to be filled up at the discretion of 
their Lordships. 

Lord King thought it no palliation of 
the abuse that it was old and customary. 
The law gave the power to Bishops to 
compel rectors to make a reasonable allow- 


ance to the clergymen who officiated for | 
| their Lordships pleasure to hear that the 
If the right Reverend Prelate | 


them ; but that did not extend to collegiate 
bodies. J 
(the Bishop of London) admitted that the 
case of the metropolitan rector was a gross 
one, which was not likely to occur again, 
he would discuss that point no further. 
It appeared that there were two sorts of 
livings held by Bishops—one kind zn com- 
mendam; the other was attached to sees, 
and held by immemorial usage. He 
thought the latter equally objectionable 
with the former. He must complain of 
the mode in which curates were paid by 
collegiate and other ecclesiastical bodies. 
When they performed the duty for such 
bodies, in rich livings, they were worse 
paid than by individual rectors. As an 
illustration of the system, he might revert 
to the petition he had presented in behalf 
of a curate in a parish belonging to the 
vicars-choral of Exeter, from whence they 
drew an income of 600/. or 7001. a-year, 
and allowed the officiating clergyman 
only 50. or 601. a-year. He must fur- 


ther express his surprise at an objection 
of the most Reverend Prelate (the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) on the score of 
the royal prerogative in the matter of 
Such an_ objection, 


commendams. he 
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contended, could only be based upon the 
principle that the King could do no wrong. 

The Bishop of Exeter was glad that the 
noble Baron had made an allusion to the 
petition, relative to the vicars-choral of 
Exeter as it enabled him to state the 
real facts of the case. The petition, if he 
recollected right, stated that, in a parish 
held by the vicars-choral of Exeter, the re- 
venue of which was 600/. a-year, the ofli- 
ciating clergyman only received 50/. a-year. 
It was evident, when the noble Lord made 
that statement from the petition, that he 
had not taken the trouble to inquire into 
its truth. He had, however, taken some 
pains to ascertain the facts, and he was 
prepared at the close of the last Session 
with an explanatory petition from the per- 
sons whose characters were attacked, but 
was prevented from presenting it by the 
sudden termination of the Session. In it 
the vicars-choral alleged that they re- 
ceived but one-third of the sum stated, 
and that the clergyman received double 
what was named as the extent of his remu- 
neration. It was also alleged that the 
clergyman made no complaint; and he 
wrote a letter to the vicars-choral, stating 
that he was not aware of the petition that 
had been sent forward, and that. he was no 
party to it. He was sure it would give 
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amount received by the clergyman was 
double the sum stated in the petition. 
Though he received but 50/. or 60/. from 
the Choral Fund, the parish made up his 
salary to 100/. and the vicars-choral had 
since raised it to 150/. This, he thought, 
was quite right, as in his opinion it would 
be wrong if the clergyman who did the 
duty did not receive as much at least as 
the stipendiary clergyman to whom the 
living belonged. 

Lord King said, that the evil of the case 
was evident. If there had been nv Choral 
Fund, and if the parish had been held by 
a rector, the officiating clergyman would 
have the power of enforcing a suitable re- 
muneration, What were the facts? Why, 
the Reverend Prelate made out no better 
case than that the clergyman received 50. 
or 60/. from the Choral Fund, and that the 
rest was made up by the parish. This he 
supposed was the case in many other in- 
stances. It proved very little for these 
public bodies, and the best defence which 
the Reverend Prelate offered for the vicars- 
choral was, that after the matter was ex- 
posed they thought proper to advance the 
scale of remuneration. He did not say 
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when he presented the petition, that he 
appeared on behalf of the clergyman, it 
was the parishioners who sent forward the 
petition, and who complained that the 
large sum taken from them in tithes did 
not go to the officiating minister. Instead 
of having been answered by the Reverend 
Prelate, he felt that he could not have had 
a better or a stronger case. 

The Bishop of Exeter wished to set the 
noble Lord right. The person on whose 
account the noble Baron spoke did not re- 
ceive one shilling from the tithes. 

The Bishop of London must protest 
against its being imputed that he said the 
case of Dr. Spry was a gross one. He did 
not state any such thing, as it was a case 
of only one year’s continuance, which was 
not likely to happen again. 

Lord King said, it was true that the case 
would not occur again to Dr. Spry, but it 
was possible that it might to the next 
rector. He again repeated, with regard to 
the Exeter case, that he was not the advo- 
cate of the clergyman, but of the parish, 
who complained that they paid tithes which 
were not given to the officiating minister. 

The Earl of Harrowby thought it ex- 
tremely premature for noble Lords to go 
further than the particular point to which 
this Bill was directed. They would here- 
after have a full opportunity of considering 
further regulations for the management of 
the revenues of the Church. There were 
upwards of 2,200 places deprived of the 
benefit of resident incumbents in conse- 
quence of the system of pluralities. ‘That 
evil would be very much diminished by this 
Bill, though not, he feared, to the extent 
which the right Reverend Prelate who had 
brought forward the measure anticipated. 
With respect to the dignitaries of the 


Church holding livings, nothing, in his | 


opinion, would be more injurious to the 
Church than the prohibition of this de- 
scription of pluralities. At present he 
objected to all the amendments proposed by 
the noble Baron. Some of them might, 
perhaps, be entertained by the House at 
a future period, but i could not with 
propriety be incorporate 

Bill. He must further observe that in his 
opinion, the persons who enjoyed the 
great tithes ought to make due provision 
for the performance of the parochial duties ; 
and with regard to pluralities in general, 


he thought it would be a great improve- | 


ment upon the present system, or even 
upon that which the uoble Lord intended 
to introduce, if certain small Church 
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preferments, without cure of souls, were 
permanently added to extensive parishes 
in which there were heavy duties to per- 
form. :; 

The Archbishop of Canterbury admit- 
ted that there were great abuses on the part 
of impropriate rectors, both lay and eccle- 
siastical ; and, he should certainly not be 
opposed to any reasonable plan for remedy- 
ing those abuses. 

Lord Suffield contended, that they were 
proceeding to legislate upon very imperfect 
information, and that, therefore, their le- 
gislation must be imperfect and insufficient. 
He should be quite ready, then, to give up 
his amendments if he could look forward 
to any assignable period at which a remedy 
might be introduced for the evils acknow- 
ledged to exist. He really thought that, 
without that knowledge which the House 
ought to have upon such a subject, it would 
be in the highest degree unwise on their 
part to proceed further ; and he, therefore, 
recommended the most rev. Prelate to 
withdraw his Bill for the present, and 
bring it forward again in a more complete 
shape, when sufficient information was be- 
fore the House. 

The Duke of Wellington thought the 
present measure well deserving of support, 
and that it went as far as any measure of 
the description ought to go, under the pre- 
sent circumstances. The Church, it must 
be remembered, was in a very anomalous 
situation. There were some Bishops who 
had not above 800/. a-year, and he believed 
he might name one whose bishopric was 
not worth more than 500/. a-year. It was 
the object of one of the noble Lord's 
Amendments to make the incomes of the 
Bishops 3,500/. a-year. He wished to 
know whether this was to be the maximum 
or the minimum of the Bishops’ incomes ? 
The Bishops had many heavy expenses ; 
and, it was necessary, for the dignity of the 
national Establishment, that they and their 
families should be supported in a state of 
respectability, Some discretion, therefore, 
should be left in the Crown as to the dis- 
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in the present | 


posal of Church patronage. He, therefore, 
entirely dissented from the noble Lord in 
| thinking that the House could, with pro- 
'priety, fix the amount which a Bishop 
| should enjoy. Their Lordships could not 


undertake to say, that 3,500/. would be too 


| much or too little for a Bishop—the Crown 

alone was the fitting judge. As to a 
_ Bishop's holding a living, with the cure of 
' souls attached, in commendam, he was not 
| prepared to advocate the practice ; but, he 
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believed, it would be impossible to provide 
adequately for those holding poor bishop- 
rics, unless they were allowed to hold 
livings in commendam. The object of the 
most rev. Prelate in this Bill, if he under- 
stood it rightly, was, to put under strict 
regulations the grant of pluralities. Under 
those circumstances, he hoped the noble 
Lords opposite would allow the Bill to go 
through the Committee, which need not 
prevent them from bringing forward other 
propositions connected with the subject 
hereafter. 

The Earl of Winchilsea supported the 
Bill, and took this opportunity of returning 
thanks to the most rev. Prelate (the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) for the liberality 
which he had evinced by the sacrifice of 
his own patronage for the purpose of aug- 
menting the incomes of the poorer class of 
incumbents. He was himself lay impro- 
priator of a parish which contained nearly 
2,000 inhabitants, and extended over 
8,000 or 10,000 acres of land, and yet the 
stipend of the parochial clergyman was only 
20/. a-year He should be very glad to follow 
the most rev. Prelate’s example, and to 
support any measure which would compel 
lay impropriators to provide adequate in- 
comes for those who performed the eccle- 
siastical duties in those parishes, the tithes 
of which were payable to laymen. 

Earl Grey deprecated the discussing in 
Committee the general principle of the 
measure. It was expedient to confine the 
discussion as much as possible to the clauses 
before the House. He proposed to follow 
that course, and would, therefore, say that, 
in his opinion, the Bill related to a subject 
of great importance, and that the most 
rev. Prelate was deserving of thanks for 
introducing a measure which every one 
must admit to be an improvement, although 
some of his noble friends did not think it 
went far enough, Be this as it might, he 
agreed with those who thought that the 
present was not a convenient opportunity 
to introduce more extensive alterations ; 
and, believing the Bill to be useful, as far 
as it went, it should have his support. He 
hoped, under those circumstances, that his 
noble friend (Lord Suffield) would reserve his 
Amendments until the whole subject came 
to be considered. As something had been 
said as to the prerogative of the Crown in 
reference to this subject, he thought it his 
duty to state, that his Majesty had given 
his assent to the measure now proposed ; 
but his Majesty’s pleasure had not been 
taken on the amendments suggested by his 
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noble friend: some technical difficulty 
would arise, therefore, if they should be 
ressed. 

Lord Suffield said, that, after the tech- 
nical difficulty which the noble Earl had 
stated stood in his way, he felt himself re- 
lieved from the duty he had imposed on 
himself of bringing forward certain of the 
amendments to which he had previously 
referred. He had two objects in view— 
and if the most rev. Prelate would have ac- 
quiesced in his suggestions on those two 
points, he should most willingly have with- 
drawn his amendments. The first object 
which he wished to effect was, the removal 
of that part of the Bill which allowed 
pluralities to be held by new holders ; and 
the second object was, to throw the whole 
responsibility of granting dispensations to 
hold pluralities on the Archbishop, as the 
Bill went to divide the responsibility—and 
every one knew that divided responsibility 
was never good for much. After the ob- 
jection stated by the noble Earl at the 
head of the Government, he should not 
trouble their Lordships with the amend- 
ments he had intended to bring forward. 

Lord King thought this measure so very 
imperfect that it would be better to stop it 
than allow it to go on. He sincerely be- 
lieved that the minimum of improvement 
which this Bill could effect would rather 
be injurious to the interests of the Church, 
and that it would be more advantageous, 
upon every ground, that the Bill should be 
withdrawn, and a measure of more exten- 
sive improvement substituted. Having said 
so much on the general question, he should 
only observe, in reference to the details, 
that, as it was said there must be great 
prizes in the Church, it would be much 
better that those prizes should be bestowed 
on persons of great merit. He should, 
therefore, suggest, that the Archbishops 
should have the right to bestow those 
prizes on persons who had obtained, not 
merely the highest degrees in the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, but also 
the highest honours—such as that of Senior 
Wrangler, for instance. 

The original clause was then agreed to, 
as were the three next clauses. 

On the clause enacting that clergymen 
might hold two livings conjointly, provided 
they were not distant more than thirty 
miles from each other, 

Lord King proposed the omission of the 
wholeclause. The holding more livings than 
one by the same incumbent was an abuse 
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was a disgrace to the Church of England | 
to have followed so bad an example. His 
object was, to revert to the old canon law, 
which prohibited pluralities altogether. 

Lord Suffield said, that holding benefices 
together, within a distance of thirty miles, 
was just as objectionable, in point of prin- 
ciple, as holding them within a distance of 
100 miles. He moved, that no two benefices 
should be held together, unless they were 
contiguous to each other. 

Lord Kenyon would support the noble 
Lord’s proposition, in preference to the 
original clause, because he thought it more 
consistent with principle and common 
sense. He recommended the most rev, 
Prelate to withdraw the Bill. 

Lord Wynford thought it would be 
better to postpone this Bill until the whole 
question with respect to the distribution of 
Church property was brought before the 
House. He objected to the Bill, because 
the right of private property was affected 
by it. 

"tae Harrowby supported the Bill. He 
thought that it would be productive of 
advantage to the Church, and that it in no 
degree encroached on private property. 

The Lord Chancellor concurred in the 
opinion of the noble Earl, that there was 
no ground for stating that the Bill was an 
encroachment on private property. 

Lord Tenterden would vote for the clause 
as it stood in the original Bill. 

Lord King said, that the object of all 
the alterations in the law respecting Church 
affairs appeared to be, to provide well for 
the higher dignitaries of the Church, and 
to make their life as comfortable and easy 
as possible. The Legislature felt great 
compassion for the well-paid rectors, but 
seemed to care little or nothing about the 
poor curates ; doubtless regulating its con- 
duct according to the maxim, “ de minimis 
non curat lex.” 

Lord Suffield moved, as an Amendment 
to the clause enabling incumbents to hold 
pluralities under certain circumstances, 
that the “ benefices to be so held should be 
contiguous to the resident incumbency of 
the pluralist.” 

The Earl of Carnarvon supported the 
Amendment. 

The Bishop of Llandaff did not object 
to its principle, but thought it too violent 
a remedy for the abuse complained of. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was free 
to admit the force of Lord Wynford's ob- 
jection of the tendency of the clause to 
affect the rights of private property, but 
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saw not how it could be remedied. No 
public improvement ever could be made if 
the rights of private property were not in 
a degree violated. 

The Marquis of Bute contended, that 
pluralities were an essential and beneficial 
feature of the Church Establishment. 

Lord Suffield would rest his Amendment 
on this plain principle or question—was it 
the object of the Bill to provide for the ad- 
vantages of the clergy, or of those pa- 
rishioners who were without the benefit of 
Spiritual instruction? To judge by the 
tone of the right rev. Bench, it would seem 
that the interests of the flock were of no 
moment, while those of the Clergy were 
every thing. He thought it useless to 
press his Amendment, though convinced 
of its propriety, as, in the then state of the 
House, he was sure to be defeated: more 
than two-thirds of his auditors were 
Bishops, and of the other one-third not 
more than two or three were friends to any 
Reform, ecclesiastical or otherwise, deserv- 
ing the name. 

Amendment negatived. 

Lord Kenyon moved that “ forty-five 
miles” be substituted for “thirty miles,” 
as the extent beyond which an additional 
living should not be distant from the resi- 
dence of the incumbent. 

Negatived. 

The same noble Lord moved, that the 
additional living should be contingent on 
the circumstance of the first living’s being 
valued at not more than 8/. in the King’s 
Books. 

Negatived. 

Lord King had an Amendment to move 
to the clause of exception for holding plu- 
ralities, which he feared would be treated 
as revolutionary by the right rev. defenders 
of the good old abuses of mother Church. 
He confessed that his Amendment was 
rather a violent innovation on the esta- 
blished system of Church discipline, for it 
went to make merit a condition of Church 
preferment. This, he need not say, was 
no part of the present immaculate system, 
and would, no doubt, excite the pious horror 
of the right rev. defenders of ancient or- 
thodoxy, so that it put money in their 
pockets. The clause made the degree of 
Master of Arts a ground of exception. 
He would propose instead, that only those 
graduates who had obtained the distinction of 
First Classmen at Oxford, and Wranglers 
and Optime men at Cambridge, should be 
exceptions to the rule of the Bill. 

Lord Tenterden was one who had been for- 
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tunate enough to obtain, at a very early pe- 
riod of life, almost all the honours which the 
University of Oxford could bestow, and 
could take it upon him to say, after forty- 
six ‘years’ subsequent experience in the 
world, that no more uncertain— indeed 
worse—criterion could be selected of gene- 
ral intellectual competency or fitness for the 
office of pastor than the circumstance of a 
candidate’s having obtained honours at the 
University. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was glad 
that his own conviction was corroborated 
by that of the noble and learned Lord, who 
was so high an authority on such matters. 
He must say, that, if any criterion of me- 
rit could be established, no persons would 
be more delighted at it than the Bench of 
Bishops; but there could be no worse cri- 
terion of merit than the honours thus ob- 
tained at the Universities. 

Lord Suffield thought that his noble 
friend’s (Lord King) object might be ob- 
tained, in some measure, by moving, that 
such dispensations be granted to no persons 
under thirty-five years of age. 

Lord King said, that its effect would be 
precisely the reverse. He wished to esta- 
blish merit as the criterion of promotion, 
but this would make seniority the criterion. 
Patronage was the power of giving certain 
favours to any person, and his Amendment 
would be a check to indiscriminate patron- 
age, for it would secure its being exercised 
in favour of those only who had merit. 

Amendments negatived, and the original 
clause agreed to. 

The other clauses agreed to. The House 
resumed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 27, 1832. 


MrinurTsgs.] Bills brought in. By Mr. Sprine Rice, to 
supply a Stim of 3,000,0002. out of the Consolidated Fund 
for the Service of 1832; and to Indemnify such Persons as 
had omitted to qualify themselves for Offices and for ex- 
tending the time limited for such purposes. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Sprine Rick, of 
the Gross Amount of Stamp Duty paid at all the Ports of 
Great Britain, for Warehousing Goods and Produce entered 
inwards in the years ending 5th of July, 1830 and 1831, 
respectively, distinguishing the Amounts paid by the 
different Ports; of the total Amount of Money remaining 
in the Exchequer or to be received on Account of Ways 
and Means; also of the several Sums of Money which 
would probably remain to be defrayed on Account of the 
Supplies of the years from 1825 to 1831, respectively, and 
the Surplus of the Ways and Means at the disposition of 
Parliament :—-On the Motion of the SoticirorR GENERAL, 
of the Amount of Feesreceived by, or accrued due to each of 
the Messengers to the London Commissioners of Bankrupts 
in each of the years 1829, 1830, 1851, and 1832, from the 
12th of January, to the 12th of March, in each year, 
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Case or Broapuurst, CurRAN, AND 
otHERS.| Mr. Hunt presented a Petition 
from Edward Curran, Nathan Broadhurst, 
William Ashmore, and Robert Gilchrist, 
now confined in Lancaster Castle, under the 
sentence of a year’s imprisonment, for 
being present at an illegal meeting at 
Manchester, on a Sunday. They com- 
plained that they were ill-treated in 
gaol, and that they were refused even 
the gaol allowance, which was a kind 
of thin gruel, called skillet, and pota- 
toes. He begged to call the attention 
of the House more especially to this 
petition, because it might, perhaps, be 
very shortly the turn of a different de- 
scription of Reformers—these men being 
Radical Reformers—to be similarly situ- 
ated. Having been ordered to suffer a year’s 
imprisonment, they were supplied at first 
with the gaol allowance, but in conse- 
quence of their being unable to do the 
work assigned to them, the gaoler told 
them that they must provide themselves 
with food and firing. This was understood 
to be by order of the visiting Justices. 
The only work those poor men could per- 
form was silk-weaving, and, therefore, it 
was impossible for them to do such work 
as the gaoler put them to. They also 
complained that a bill was now before the 
House, which, in the event of their dying 
in gaol, would give the gaoler the power 
of disposing of their bodies to the surgeons, 
They were very poor men; their families 
were obliged to be supported by the 
parish, and they were apprehensive they 
should die in prison, and that their bodies 
would be given up to be anatomised. They 
also complained that all their letters were 
broken open by the gaoler; and of that 
he (Mr. Hunt) had also to complain that 
the gaoler had committed a breach of 
privilege. He had occasion to write to 
those men, and his letters had been 
opened before the men got them. He 
apprehended that the law did not give 
the gaoler permission to break open letters 
addressed to persons confined for misde- 
meanours, whatever it might do so far as 
regarded felons—the more especially when 
the letters came from a Member of the 
Commons’ House of Parliament. 

Mr. Green said, that the gaoler was 
perfectly justified by the law in all he had 
done. The visiting Magistrates had power 
by Act of Parliament to withhold the gaol 
allowance from prisoners, unless they con- 
sented to perform some light work, so as 
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to prevent them from eating the bread of 
idleness. As to the opening of letters, 
the law gave such a power to the gaoler, 
and the letters of Members of Parliament 
neither could be distinguished from others, 
nor ought to be exempt from the regula- 
tions. 

Lord William Lennox said, if all the 
statements were founded upon the same 
accuracy as one to which he was about 
to allude, the petition did not deserve the 
attention of the House. He alluded to 
that part where the petitioners stated, 
that in the event of their deaths their 
bodies would be given up for dissection. 
He opposed the Anatomy Bill as much as 
the hon. member for Preston, but he must 
point out, bad as was the bill, there was a 
clause which enabled an individual to save 
himself from the dissector, by stating dur- 
ing his life his objections. 

Mr. Warburton thought, that these 
prisoners had been punished unjustly 
and harshly, and that they ought not to 
have been punished at all by an ex post 
facto law. They had acted improperly in 
attending a meeting on Sunday; but there 
was no law, he believed, against that. 
They were only punished by common 
Jaw; and he wished to have that case 
pointed out by which an individual had 
been punished, and a precedent esta- 
blished, for attending a political meeting 
on a Sunday. The observation of the 
noble Lord, as to the Anatomy Bill, was 
correct. 

Mr. Lamb thought the hon. member 
for Lancaster (Mr. Green) had given a 
sufficient explanation of the circumstance 
as far as the conduct of the gaoler was 
concerned. The prisoners were not con- 
fined for attending a meeting on Sunday, 
but for attending an illegal meeting ; and 
they would have been punishable if they 
attended such a meeting on any other day, 
though, undoubtedly, it was an aggrava- 
tion of their offence meeting on Sunday. 

Mr. Hume said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just addressed the 
House, had not stated in what the unlaw- 
fulness of the meeting consisted. The 
circumstances, as he understood them, 
in which the meeting was called were 
these: — That certain individuals were 
under sentence of death at Bristol, for 
the part they had taken in the late riots, 
and these persons at Manchester being 
desirous of saving their lives, called a 
meeting for the purpose of addressing 
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his Majesty in their behalf. Now, he 


was anxious to know where was the un- 
lawfulness of such a meeting, called by 
public notice, particularly as the Address 
was agreed to, and forwarded in due form 
through the Secretary of State to his Ma- 
jesty ? Where were the acts of violence— 
where was the impropriety ?—there might 
be indiscreet speeches, but in what as- 
sembly in the world were they not to be 
met with? Even in that House they now 
and then listened to indiscreet speeches, 
and should the House not make an allow- 
ance for those who are not under such 
control? There ought then to be some 
strong and special grounds in order to 
make it an unlawful meeting. It was 
indeed highly indecorous to meet on the 
Sunday, for the purpose they had in view, 
but there was a difference between dis- 
approving of that, and condemning the 
parties for such a misdemeanour to twelve 
months’ imprisonment. 

Mr. Weyland contended that it was an 
unlawful riot of which the Jury had found 
these people guilty; and he thought the 
Judge was authorized to pass a severe 
sentence on those men who had been 
guilty of attending such a meeting on 
Sunday. He objected to any re-hearing 
or re-opening of this case by the House. 

Lord Stanley said, that the regulations 
of the gaol had been properly complied 
with in the treatment of these people, and 
that the Magistrates had only obeyed the 
law. The prayer of the petition, in fact, 
was directed against the Anatomy Bill of the 
hon. member for Bridport. The petitioners 
did not complain of the conduct of the 
gaoler. [Mr. Hunt: They do.] As to the 
character of the gaoler, he felt it necessary 
to say, that, from the long knowledge he 
had had of his conduct, he was perfectly 
convinced he was one of the last persons 
to do that which was either inconsistent 
with the orders received from the Magis- 
trates, with the Act of Parliament, or 
with the due maintenance of prison dis 
cipline. 

Mr. Hunt said, the prayer of the peti- 
tion was against the gaoler and visiting 
Magistrates of Lancaster, and the peti- 
tioners complained of their gaol allowance 
being stopped. He was not surprised 
at the character given by the noble 
Lord to this gaoler, when he recollected 
the high encomiums passed on the gaoler 
of Ilchester, and knew of what he had 
lately been found guilty, He had once 
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been in prison for a political offence, and 
hon. Members did not know whose turn it 
would be next. The speech which the 
Attorney General had delivered at Not- 
tingham would most likely, under another 
Government, have occasioned his trial for 
sedition, and inflaming the minds of the 
people. What was sauce for the goose 
was sauce for the gander, and if this Re- 
form Bill were not passed, would hon. 
Members on the Treasury Bench suc- 
cumb? Would they give up Reform? 
If they would, he should not, and they 
might be imprisoned for political offences. 
He himself had heard in that House words 
much more violent, perhaps more vulgar, 
than those for which these men had been 
found guilty of a misdemeanour, During 
the time of the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and during the worst things 
of Lord Sidmouth’sAdministration, no case 
parallel to the present had occurred. How 
would the hon. Gentleman like his Jetters 
to be opened? When he was in prison at 
Ilchester, his letters were not opened. Dur- 
ing the time the Tories were in power that 
was not the law; so that there was a 
severer law against political offences under 
the Whigs than even under Lord Sid- 
mouth. As to the gaoler, of whom so 
high a character had been given by the 
noble Lord, he was a vulgar, insolent, 
unfeeling wretch. He was at a loss to 
know how the noble Lord could bestow 
on him such a character. He was con- 
vinced it was because the noble Lord did 
not know the gaoler. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that one of 
the points to which the hon. member for 
Preston had alluded had reference to an 
interference with the respect to prisoners, 
which he (Sir Francis Burdett) had al- 
ways deprecated. All prisoners were, of 
course, under sentence of law; but, in 
his opinion, they ought not to suffer one 
jota more than the law had laid down; for 
it generally happened that the law erred 
on the side of severity rather than on that 
of mercy. He, therefore, thought that the 
rule which prevailed of opening the letters 
of prisoners was a great grievance, of which 
they had a fullright loudly to complain ; 
and that there was nothing to justify the 
Magistracy in issuing orders to that 
effect to the gaoler, except where there 
was specific ground for suspecting that 
conspiracy, or something of that nature, 
was carried on by correspondence. With- 
out such a reason as this, he was quite 
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sure that such a proceeding was both 
cruel and unconstitutional; and it was 
particularly fitting, that where Magistrates 
were vested with a large discretionary 
power by an Act of Parliament, they 
should watch with a jealous eye the gaol- 
ers and others to whose care they confided 
the custody of the prisoners, instead of being 
disposed to regard the actions of such 
persons with too great indulgence, as was 
frequently the case. With respect to the 
particular complaints brought forward by 
petitioners of this kind, he thought that 
they ought to be investigated; for, while 
it was true that they were under the pro- 
tection of the law, it should also be re-. 
membered that they were exposed to the 
rigours of the law; and that, in the case 
of injustice being practised, they had no 
other place but that House to fly to for 
redress. 
Petition to be printed. 


AxsoLition oF Capitan PuNIsH- 
MENTS.] Mr. Ewart rose to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill abolishing Capital 
Punishment in the cases of horse-stealing, 
sheep-stealing, and cattle-stealing, also 
in cases of stealing in a dwelling-house, 
no person being put in fear therein. He 
owed an apology to the House for person- 
ally venturing to introduce the subject to 
their notice ; but he had originally taken 
it up as an independent Member of that 
House, and he was not aware at that time 
of the years of attention and labour which 
had been devoted to it by the hon, and 
learned member for Ilchester (Dr. Lushing- 
ton), and otherhon. Members, to the benetit 
of the country, and to their own immortal 
honour. He did it simply on the prin- 
ciple, that an unduly severe punishment 
must be an extremely uncertain punish- 
ment—a principle which had been the- 
oretically laid down by Beccaria more than 
seventy years ago, and which had been 
practically illustrated in our times by the 
positive experience of Mr. Gibbon Wake- 
field. But if this principle were true, that 
an unduly severe punishment wasan uncer- 
tain one, how much more must an irrepar- 
able punishment be to an uncertain one ? 
Such a punishment was the punishment 
of death. Many punishments were more 
severe: this, when once inflicted, was 
beyond recall. Hence it was, that pro- 
secutors trembled at the punishment, that 
Juries hesitated, that Judges paused, and 
that guilt escaped unpunished, or rather 
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rewarded with impunity. He should at 
once proceed to the point, and submit to 
the consideration of the House the Returns 
relative to this subject on their Table. It 
appeared that, in the year 1831, there 
were sentenced to death for sheep-stealing 
in England and Wales, 162 persons— 
executed one; sentenced to death for 
horse-stealing, 125 — executed none; 
sentenced to death for larceny in a dwell- 
ing-house, 100—executed none. In the 
United States, he believed that none of 
those crimes were capitally punished ; and 
none of them in France. But it might be 
said that this one capital punishment, 
occasionally given, tended to prevent the 
crime. He doubted the justice of execut- 
ing a man for what others had been tran- 
sported for. But he would admit that it 
was just; was it effectual? He knew in- 
stances of Members of that House, who, 
rather than subject an individual to even 
this contingency of capital punishment, 
waived the prosecution altogether. And 
it appeared on the evidence adduced before 
the Select Committee on Capital Punish- 
ments in 1819, that one of the witnesses 
declared that his land had been laid waste 
by sheep-stealing ; that he would prose- 
cute if transportation were the punish- 
ment, but never as long as it might be 
death. Mr. Bradford, a writer on the 
criminal law of America, fully confirmed 
this statement relative to the United States. 
It was his intention to propose to substi- 
tute the next secondary punishment on 
the Statute-book, which left the alterna- 
tive of transportation, imprisonment, or 
solitary confinement. At the same time 
he wished the House to remember that 
this was open for consideration in Com- 
mittee. With the permission of the 
House, he would proceed to state, that 
the capital sentences for crimes with re- 
spect to property, during the year 1830, 
amounted to 1,108; the executions only 
to eleven. Now, if we compared the cer- 
tainty of execution in France with that of 
England, we should find that, while the 
sentences to death in England amounted 
to nearly 1,400 in the year 1830, the 
executions amounted to forty-six. In 
France, in the same year, the capital 
sentences were ninety-two, the executions 
forty-two. The same difference might be 
shown by going back for a series of years. 
Crimes punished capitally in France were 
also fewer, and more strictly defined, than 
those in England. Every one knew that 
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the definition of burglary in England was 
not satisfactory. In France it was, under 
the name of ‘* Vol avec cing circonstances,”” 
most clearly defined, and did not confound 
the lesser with the greater criminal, as was 
sometimes the case in the English law of 
burglary. In America also, in the states 
of Maine and Massachusetts, arms must 
be borne, and assault be made by the pri- 
soner. In America, in New Hampshire, 
only treason and murder are capital. In 
Pennsylvania, only murder in the first 
degree ; in Louisiana, under the code of 
Mr. Livingston, no crime was capitally 
punished. He would not refer to the 
comparative state of European countries. 
They were amply given in the pages of 
Lucas, Ducpetiaux, De Tracy, and many 
other well known writers. But as a 
practical illustration within our own do- 
minions (even of a barbarous country too), 
he would mention the Mahommedan law 
in Hindostan, by which, he believed, 
that murder only, or violent robbery, was 
capitally punished. In the East-India 
Selections, Mr. Metcalfe, the resident at 
Delhi, in the year 1815, writes, that in 
that district they never punished with 
death, and that it was in no degree 
necessary. The Statute-law of our 
country was, he was afraid, the fertile 
parent of most of our sanguinary enact- 
ments: the Common-law knew them not. 
The Committee on Capital Punishment, in 
the year 1819, stated, that for the first 
thirty years after the Revolution, the 
average proportion of convictions to exe- 
cutions was thirty-eight to twenty; in 
1830, it was 1,400 to forty-six. Sir 
William Meredith, who represented Liver- 
pool in 1777, stated, that in the preced- 
ing reign, that of George 2nd, no. less 
than thirty-three of these capital Statutes 
had been passed; and he emphatically 
adds, that in his days the real hangman 
was the Member of Parliament. These 
severe enactments were, in part, the re- 
sults of an imperfect Representative sys- 
tem—they were the weeds of the Statute- 
book, and showed the corrupt soil from 
which they sprung, a Legislature which 
represented not the wants and wishes of 
the people. It was wise, in a free Consti- 
tution, to show confidence in the people 
for whom it existed. If they were treated 
like political disturbers of their country, 
could they be otherwise than degraded 
slaves or discontented freemen? If the 
Legislature told them, by sanguinary en- 
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actment on the Statute-book, that it 
suspected them to be prone to crime, 
could it hope to find them other than 
tame and silent victims, or audacious 
and incorrigible criminals? All example 
showed that, in a free country like our 
own, they would be the latter. Besides, 
it was important that, not only the sen- 
tence of the law, but the whole pressure 
of public opinion should bear down upon 
the criminal. But if enactments were at 
variance with the opinions of society, they 
excited an antagonist force and checked 
the influence and power of the law. If 
this were true in all stages of society, it 
was most true when society was in a dis- 
organized state. A too severe Criminal 
Code, then, produced a set of men ever 
ready to act as the advanced-guard of 
anarchy and of revolution. It createda 
centrifugal force in society, which dis- 
turbed its balance and interrupted the 
harmony of its movements. He anxiously 
hoped that his Majesty’s Ministers would 
assist in any amendment which was at- 
tempted. But remedial measures were not 
alone sufficient — preventive measures 
were indispensable. If there were any 
admonition which he wished to be thun- 
dered in the ears of every Legislature, 
it was this—‘‘ Educate your people: be 
not content with giving them a horror of 
the punishment—give them a horror of 
the crime also.” A proper system of 
amelioration should begin in education, 
and end in prison discipline. This was 
the system laid down by Beccaria—this 
was the one suggested by Mr. Livingston, 
in his well known Report on the Criminal 
Code of Louisiana. This was the sugges- 
tion of his lamented friend Mr. Roscoe, a 
name which he might-be permitted to 
allude to as a ‘‘ memorabile nomen genti- 
bus, et multum nostre quod proderat urbi.” 
In conclusion, he begged to apologize for 
the length of time which he had detained 
the House; but he felt an inward satisfac- 
tion at having expressed his opposition, as 
an independent Member, to some portions 
of our code, which no time, no circum- 
stances could justify—which could be 
palliated only when they grew up beneath 
the shadow of the darkest barbarism, or of 
the most unlimited tyranny. 

Mr. Strickland seconded the Motion, 
and thought that the House was much 
indebted to the hon. member for Liverpool 
for having brought forward this question, 
as the sanguinary state of the code of this 
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country had long excited the surprise and 
reprobation of the other nations of Europe. 

Mr. Lamb rose to express his wish that 
the House would consent to give his hon. 
friend the member for Liverpool leave to 
bring in this Bill, though he could not 
pledge himself as to the course which it 
might be necessary to pursue. He thought, 
after the alterations in the Criminal Code 
made by the righthon. Baronet (Sir Robert 
Peel), there were not many capital offences 
the punishment of which could safely be 
lowered nor did he feel quite sure that the 
hon. member for Liverpool had chosen 
those offences which it was most proper to 
change with respect to their punishment. 
With respect to horse-stealing he had some 
doubts, for in that offence the article stolen 
was the very means of conveying the cri- 
minal from the scene of the robbery. With 
respect to stealing inadwelling-house, also, 
they had to consider that the severity of 
the Jaw, as it now stood, was chiefly aimed 
against those servants who should betray 
their trust—an offence against which the 
law was specially bound to guard, as the 
temptation was so manifest, and the facility 
so great; and, indeed, with respect to 
some of these offences, he was able to state, 
that there was an outcry raised by some 
against the Executive for not enforcing 
the law with sufficient severity. The main 
question, therefore, was, whether it was 
better to mitigate the law so as not to 
meet the justice of such aggravated cases, 
for the sake of ensuring a more certain 
punishment towards the whole of the of- 
fenders. 

Sir Robert Peel thought, before the 
House came to any decision upon the sub- 
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ject of the hon. Member's Bill, the Legis- 


lature ought to take a wider and more 
extended view of the whole question of 
punishment for all offences. He thought 
there were matters connected with the Bill 
proposed to be brought forward by the 
hon. Member which were deserving of the 
gravest consideration, and it would be much 
better deferred until the whole question 
respecting secondary punishment was re- 
viewed, to the end that it might be, in some 
degree, altered. With respect to the steal- 
ing in a dwelling-house, that crime some- 
times presented itself, as the hon. Under 
Secretary had well observed, under the 
most aggravated circumstances. Those 
robberies were sometimes not only com- 
mitted by the servants, but by means of a 
collusion between the servant and a gang 
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of thieves... The hon. Gentleman said, 
‘No person being put in fear therein.” 
But, supposing a butler had the care of 
his master’s place, and he admitted a gang 
of robbers into the house—they might 
come armed—they might steal, 4,000/. or 
5,000. worth of plate—and it might be 
owing to the mere accident of the family 
not being disturbed that no violence was 
committed. And did the hon. Gentleman 
think that the law ought to save from 
capital punishment the servant who thus 
put the property and the very life of his 
master in jeopardy? The House, however, 
appeared very little disposed at present to 
pay attention to the subject, and he should 
therefore, defer his other observations to a 
future stage of the Bill. He must, however, 
repeat, that, before the House took this 
step, they were bound to take a review of 
the state of secondary punishments in this 
country. They must also consider that, 
‘as civilization increased, the facility for the 
commission of crime increased more rapid- 
ly than the facility for the prevention of it. 
All these things, therefore, ought to be taken 
into account before any extensive alteration 
in capital punishments was made; though 
he did not at all mean to say that the 
time was not come for such an alteration 
to take place, he did not mean to say, that 
such an alteration ought not to take place 
at this time, but the greatest caution was 
necessary at every step, in order not to 
excite the prejudices of society against 
the alteration, by too rashly weakening the 
present protection of property. 

Dr. Lushington agreed with the right 
hon. Baronet that it was necessary for the 
House to apply itself to this subject in the 
most calm and deliberate manner. The 
hon, member for Liverpool proceeded on 
the presumption, as he understood, that 
the having so many capital offences on 
our Statute-book was productive of injury, 
instead of benefit, to society. He was 
not prepared to deny that the fear of death 
was operative upon men’s minds to a cer- 
tain extent: but, on the other hand, he 
was quite sure that this excess of punish- 
ment prevented persons from prosecuting, 
Juries from convicting, witnesses from 
giving their evidence fairly, and the Exe- 
cutive Government from carrying the laws 
into effect; the result of all which was, to 
hold out to the criminal the hope of a 
complete escape from punishment; for, 
instead of meeting with that certain punish- 
ment which was duly proportioned to his 
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crime, he was acquitted by the Jury, 
and so met with no punishment at all. 
With respect to the picture which the 
right hon. Baronet had drawn, of a ser- 
vant admitting a gang of thieves to rob 
his master’s house, he must gramt that, 
looking at it in the light of an individual 
offence, it was impossible to conceive a 
blacker crime—short of murder. But they 
were not legislating for individual offences: 
and even with respect to servants robbing 
their masters, he could remember, when 
the Earl of Mansfield prosecuted his ser- 
vant for entering his lady’s chamber, and 
stealing property to a considerable amount, 
what pains that noble Lord took to obtain 
the pardon of the criminal. He (Dr. 
Lushington) himself was once robbed by a 
servant, night after night, because that ser- 
vant knew hisdisinclination to prosecute for 
a capital offence, and that he should be 
suffered to escape. He was happy to say, 
that, after living for many years by the 
most dishonest practices, went to the West 
Indies, became a clerk toa learned Judge, 
and subsequently obtained a situation un- 
der Government, which he held at the 
present moment. It was well known that 
the horror of capital punishment was con- 
tinually operating in London and elsewere 
with respect to individuals who had been 
guilty of the crime of forgery. It was a 
matter of history that the punishment of 
death had never proved effective for the 
prevention of crime. Even in those early 
days when to death were added the most 
cruel tortures, as inthe caseof hightreason, 
no one pretended to assert that the offence 
was thereby rendered of less frequent oc- 
currence, And now, that general civiliza- 
tion had advanced, the Legislature must 
finally yield to the general feeling against 
the severity of punishment at present in 
force, he would conclude by observing that 
all he had stated was the result of the most 
deliberate consideration that he had ever 
given to any subject, from the year 1805 
up to the present time. 

Sir Robert Peel did not mention the 
case of a servant robbing his master as 
deserving of death on account of the 
moral guilt of the offence, but on account 
of the peculiar facilities and temptations 
that were thrown in a servant’s way. 

Lord Althorp would not oppose the Mo- 
tion of the hon. member for Liverpool ; 
but he must say, that, until they had se- 
cured a better system of secondary pun- 
ishments, he thought the Amendments pro- 
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posed to be introduced into our Criminal 
Code could not safely be carried into ef- 
fect. 

Mr. Robinson very much approved of 
the Motion of the hon. member for Liver- 
pool, and was ready to give his humble 
assistance to remove those disgraceful 
blots, which, notwithstanding all the 
amendments of the last few years, still 
remained on the Statute-book. 

Mr. Trevor was much afraid that the 
breaches of trust, particularly among ser- 
vants, would be much extended, if the 
punishment of death was abolished. The 
fear of the extreme sentence of the law 
might deter many from the commission of 
such offences, which a secondary punish- 
ment might not effect. 

Mr. Hunt supported the Motion of the 
hon. member for Liverpool, and thought 
the country was indebted to him for bring- 
ing the question under consideration, and 
he was sure the passing of such a Bill 
would make a very favourable impression 
on the minds of the people. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham said, wherever 
there were great temptations to crimes 
against property, as was the case in this 
country, from the state of society, suffi- 
cient checks ought to be established for the 
punishment of offences of an aggravated 
character, and the law ought not to be so 
far relaxed as to be unable to meet these. 
He begged, therefore, to caution the hon. 
member for Liverpool not to take away the 
terrors of offenders being liable to the 
heaviest punishment without discrimina- 
tion. 

Leave was then to bring in the Bill. 


BuckinGHAM Patace.] Sir Frede- 
rick Trench, on rising to move for returns 
connected with the expenditure on Buck- 
ingham Palace, said, he should not apo- 
logize to the House for taking upon him- 
self the voluntary duty of bringing this 
subject under its consideration. The ob- 
ject he had in view was, to point out the 
very large and extravagant expenditure 
which had already taken place; and not 
only that, but he thought he should be 
able to convince the House, that there 
was about to be incurred a further ex- 
penditure to an incalculable amount, and 
such as would excite the surprise of hon. 
Members when he named it. He had 
been anxious to bring the subject before 
the House, and had been watching an op- 
portunity of doing so for the last three 
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weeks, because, at the present time, there 
were no less than seventy labourers em- 
ployed daily at Buckingham Palace, di- 
rectly in opposition to the plans which had 
been sanctioned by the Committee of the 
House, which had been appointed to in- 
quire into and investigate the subject. 
With regard to the precise nature of their 
employment, he could not personally 
speak, for, though he had applied to the 
noble Lord at the head of the woods and 
forests for permission to inspect the works, 
not as an inquisitive spectator, but as a 
Member of the British Parliament, de- 
sirous of seeing what was doing, with a 
view to call the attention of the country 
to it—by that noble Lord he had been re- 
fused permission. It was true, he had 
been offered an inspection by his hon. 
friend, the Chairman of the Committee; 
but, after what had passed with the noble 
Lord to whom he had already alluded, he 
did not think proper to avail himself of 
the offer, and, therefore, he was not pre- 
pared to state what actually was going on. 
His hon. friend (the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee) had intimated to him that he should 
not notice any observations which he might 
make upon the present occasion; and 
though he was perfectly aware that what 
he might state would not be considered 
worthy of the attention of the House, yet 
his desire was the more increased to ex- 
press to the House the amount of the ex- 
penditure of the public money in the in- 
stance to which he now particularly re- 
ferred. In doing so, he begged to state, 
that every syllable which he should urge 
was founded upon the Report of the Com- 
mittee, and that of Mr. Blore, the ar- 
chitect, and not his own mere dictum. It 
appeared, from the Report of the Com- 
mittee, that the first expenditure in four 
items, with the details of which it was un- 
necessary to trouble the House, amounted 
to the sum of 500,7411. actually laid out 
on the building, which, with the sum of 
54,9641., for work delivered and com- 
pleted by tradesmen—of 42,1777. for 
works in progress, but not completed—and 
a further sum of 15,414/., which was then 
necessary to finish the works in progress, 
made a total of 613,296/.; to which sum 
must be added the amount necessary to 
complete the Palace, which, exclusive of 
gilding, ornamental painting, and finishing 
the conservatories and court-yards, was 
estimated by the architects and surveyors 
of the Board of Works at 31,1771. But 
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the Committee, in the same Report, had 
stated, that to make Buckingham Palace 
applicable as a royal residence, according 
to the plans and estimates of Mr. Blore, 
with which he would not now trouble the 
House in detail, an expenditure of 73,7771. 
was indispensable, exclusive of furniture, 
which he took could not amount to less 
than 300,000/.; and, in this respect, he | 
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The architects stated, that want of time, 
with other attendant circumstances, had 
compelled them to limit their present in- 
quiries, leaving for a future occasion the 
other matters of reference which they con- 
ceived might be subject to alterations, or 
even rendered unnecessary by their then 
report. The subject had neither been 


formed his opinion from what had been | fully investigated by the committee of ar- 
expended at Windsor Castle, for which | chitects, nor by the Committee of the 
279,000/. had been granted by Parliament, House; for the House would bear in mind, 














notwithstanding the furniture of Carlton | 
House and Buckingham Palace had been | 
appropriated to the purposes of Windsor | 
Castle. He, therefore, thought he esti- | 
mated the expense of the furniture for the | 
new Palace extremely low when he named | 
300,000. Adding Mr. Blore’s estimate ; 
to the sums he had already named, toge- | 


ther with the expense of furniture, it would | 


be found that the entire expenditure would 
amount to no less than 1,063,5731. 


the Palace complete for a private Re-.. 
sidence. But the Committee in their re- 
port went further, for they “‘ recommended 
that the building, which is not applicable 
to any other public service, should be fin- 
ished as a royal residence, and ultimately 
as a palace for the purposes of state, and 
thus prevent the necessity of any future 
expenditure on St. James’s Palace.” The 
House would hear with surprise, that, in 
addition to the parallelogram of buildings 
described in Mr. Blore’s report, as pro- 
posed to be erected on the site of the cir- 
cular colonnade, it had been proposed to 
raise another tier of attics over those now 
built, notwithstanding the ascertained 
weakness and unfitness of the walls; and 
when such crude plans were proposed, he 
trusted the House would agree with him 
in thinking the sum of 75,000/. was not 
very likely to be sufficient. 
that preliminary inquiry was required, and 
real information was wanting. The four 
architects consulted, were directed to re- 
port on the expense, security, and condi- 
tion, of Buckingham House, and also to 
consider a minute of the Lords of the 
Treasury referring to the expediency of 
preserving St. James’s Palace, and en- 
larging it on the side next to Marlborough 
House. What did the committee of arch- 
itects state in their letter to Sir Ben- 
jamin Stephenson, and what reason had 
they assigned for not attending to the 


The | 
expense which he (Sir Frederick Trench) | 
had now stated would be required to make | 


He contended | 


that they had passed a resolution that it 
should be an instruction to the Committee 
on Buckingham Palace, to consider to 
what purpose it could be converted ; but 
this resolution had never been taken into 
consideration, but had been blinked alto- 
gether. He had himself addressed a re- 
spectful letter to the hon. Chairman of 
that Committee, and requested to be per- 
‘mitted to be examined as a witness before 
them. His hon. friend, who was candour 
and good nature itself, told him, in reply 
to that communication, that the Committee 
thought the proposition he had made was 
wild and fantastical, and, therefore, could 
not be entertained. He was at a loss to 
know how the Committee could be aware 
of his proposition until they had heard it, 
; and he should be glad to know from the 
| noble Lord (Lord Duncannon) if the build- 
| ing was not, in every respect, calculated 
| for the purpose of a barrack, capable of 
| accommodating sixteen officers, and 2,700 
-men; and whether the saving likely to 
_arise to the public from such an applica- 
tion of the building, was not estimated 
at between 200,000/. and 300,000/.? He 
could, if he had been examined, have 
proved this, and could also have shown 
| that the building could have been made to 
produce 500,000/. But the Committee, 
without giving any consideration to the 
resolution or instruction of the House, 
and, after refusing the evidence of one 
‘who thought he could get them out of a 
'very bad scrape, by the recovery of a very 
| considerable portion of the expenditure, 
‘came to the recommendation, that the 
| Palace should be finished for the purposes 
of State, which would require a further 
outlay of public money; and they con- 
' clude their report by “ trusting that care 
will be taken that the estimates which 
| may be approved, shall, as far as possible, 
| not be exceeded, and that the responsible 
' authorities will maintain a fixed determi- 
!nation to check any additional expend- 
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iture.” He begged now to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the report of Mr. 
Blore ; and though he had some distrust 
for amateur architects, he could not but 
admit that the report of that gentleman 
was most fair and candid. Mr. Blore did 
not pretend to accuracy in his statement 
as to the probable cost of the alterations 
necessary to fit the Palace for State pur- 
poses ; and, in answer to that part of the 
inquiry, he had stated, that the subject was 
one requiring more time than had been 
allowed him, to give it that full considera- 
tion which ought to be bestowed upon so 
important an inquiry, before venturing to 
record an opinion upon it. He then went 
on to state, *‘ that it was obvious, as a pre- 
liminary step towards accomplishing that 
object, a very considerable purchase of 
property of unascertained extent and value 
would necessarily be required on the side 
of Pimlico, and, until the practicability of 
obtaining, and the amount of such a pur- 
chase could be ascertained, it was impos- 
sible for him to frame a report to meet the 
demands of the minute and resolution re- 
ferred to him.” After this statement by 
an architect, he felt himself justified in 
asserting, that a more injudicious expe- 
riment had never been made, than order- 
ing the continuation of the work, when the 
architect had declared it was at present 
impossible to ascertain the amount of ex- 
penditure which would be necessary to 
make it fit and competent for state pur- 
poses. The property to which Mr. Blore 
had referred in his report, as necessary to 
be acquired, consisted of a row of houses, 
at the corner of which stood a public- 
house, within thirty feet of that portion of 
the Palace which had originally been in- 
tended for the chapel, but which was now 
converted to some other purpose. The 
whole range must necessarily be purchased 
if the plan was to be persisted in, for 
he put it tothe House, whether such a 
nuisance as the public-house he had men- 
tioned could be permitted to remain in 
such near approximation to the palace of 
the King of this country? This property 
he did not believe could be purchased for 
less than 500,000/., taking a most sub- 
dued view of the value, and, notwith- 
standing the opinion of others was, that, 
if the brewery of Messrs. Elliott, and the 
steam-engine of Mr. Bramah, were not to 
be purchased, the property might be had 
for 200,000/., at which low estimate he 
set it. But he begged to call the atten- 
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tion of the House to what were the pre- 
parations in the new Palace for State pur- 
poses, for levees, drawing-rooms, and balls. 
Between the two staircases were three 
apartments of various dimensions —one 
being twenty feet long and nine feet wide; 
another fifty feet by forty-three feet; and 
the third sixty-two feet by thirty-six feet ; 
and in this last it was proposed to erect 
the throne. Besides these there were a 
number of small apartments, but altoge- 
ther the best of them could not be put in 


‘comparison with the suite of seven rooms 


in York House, which were infinitely su- 
perior to those destined for State purposes 
in the Palace at Pimlico. In the proposed 
throne-room there was but one entrance, 
and the King would have no means of 
passing out unless it could be accomplished 
through the panel, like an harlequin. In 
St. James’s Palace there were now six 
splendid apartments for the purposes of 
State, and he thought that ought to be an 
inducement not to dispose of the whole 
question of St. James’s Palace in the 
cavalier way in which it was now proposed, 
by asking his Majesty to go to Bucking- 
ham Palace, merely because it would save 
any further expenditure at St. James’s. 
The apartments at St. James’s could not 
be fitted up at a less expense than 
180,0002., and, if a similar expenditure 
was to be made at Buckingham Palace, 
which would be necessary to make it fit 
for State purposes, this sum, added to the 
amount to be expended in the acquisition 
of property, say 200,000/., would make a 
total for the cost of the new Palace, of 
1,443,0007. He should not be surprised, 
if the accuracy of his statement was ques- 
tioned by many hon. Gentlemen, but he 
trusted the House would think with him, 
that further expenditure ought not to be 
suffered, without first considering the two 
circumstances which had completely been 
blinked by both the Committee of the 
House, and the committee of architects— 
namely, whether the accommodation af- 
forded at St. James’s Palace was not suf- 
ficient ; and, secondly, whether Bucking- 
ham House was not applicable to other 
purposes. He begged to mention one 
circumstance much to the credit of the late 
Government :—In looking over the esti- 
mated expenses of the Palace, he found, 
that the Duke of Wellington and the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on coming 
into office, used their best endeavours to 
reduce the charges for the Palace. With 
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that intention a Committee was appointed, 
and every effort was made by them and 
the then Government to arrest the lavish 
expenditure then making, and, in page 
sixty-five of the last Report, it would be 
seen that the right hon. Chairman, Mr, 
Goulburn, had struck out of the proposed 
items, for trellis-work, &c., in the flower- 
gardens, no lessa sum than 56,0002. The 
late Government had never been charged 
with penuriousness, but, as the present 
Government was stated to be a most 
economical one, he appealed to the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to have the subject re-considered before 
any further expenditure was made. He 
knew not what his Majesty’s feelings might 
be on the subject, but, he maintained, fur- 
ther investigation was necessary. He 
could tell the House a saving might be 
made of not less than 700,000/., which it 
was purposed to lay out on a Palace which 
never could be inhabited. Indeed, what- 
ever sum might be expended, it could 
never be rendered a fit res:dence for the 
Sovereigns of this country. The situation 
was unwholesome, for there was a large 
pool of water both in the rear and front of 
it. There were already complaints in the 
vicinity of the Palace, of the nuisance 
occasioned to the neighbourhood by the 
stagnant water in the gardens, as well of 
new mounds, forming by contract, from 
rubbish and filth brought from all parts of 
the town. The garden was as open to ob- 
jection as the Palace itself. It might ap- 
pear to some advantage on a fine day, to 
a person who entered it from the dirty and 
smoky streets of the metropolis, but it was 
utterly destitute of beauty, and it was 
overlooked by all the houses in Grosvenor- 
place and near Buckingham-gate. He 
had before said, the Palace was damp; 
indeed, it was impossible it could be other- 
wise, when it was considered that the 
basement story was below the level of the 
river at high water, and the premises were 
kept dry only by art. During the winter, 
not less than seventy fires had been ne- 
cessary for that purpose, and these had 
been since superseded by a heating ap- 
paratus. The country would be loaded 
with the expense of both Palaces, for 
Buckingham Palace would never be habit- 
able, and it was preferable to get rid of it 
by expending upon St. James’s Palace 
75,0001., than to leave St. James’s, and 
expend 180,000/. on Buckingham House, 
to make it, as the Committee recommend- 
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ed, a Palace for State purposes, with the 
indispensable preliminary of the purchases 
that must be made on the side of Pimlico, 
and the expenditure of at least 300,000/. 
for future furniture and decoration. In 
Buckingham House no accommodation was 
afforded for the servants. There were, in- 
deed, fifty-one attics, but forty-six were 
very small rooms without fire-places ; 
though he imagined it was considered 
that amends were made by there being 
thirty-four water-closets. It had been 
said, that the basement story of Bucking- 
ham House was extremely dark, but that 
defect might be remedied. But what 
was the report of the four architects? They 
said, ‘‘ You may open the area, but two 
inconveniencies will follow: the apart- 
ments immediately over that story will not 
be inhabitable, on account of the noise of 
the servants; and individuals walking on 
the terrace will be exposed to the annoy- 
ance of seeing all that is going on in the 
area.” In his opinion, it would be better 
to erect buildings for the Royal Family, 
in the space between Marlborough House 
and St. James’s Palace. He would rather, 
at all times, judge by the expense which 
a building already erected had cost, when 
he was going to build one, than depend on 
the estimate of an architect. Now, York 
House had cost about 80,000/., and two 
houses of that description might be built 
in the space between St. James’s and 
Marlborough House, for 160,000/. This 
was the consideration he wished to submit 
to the Committee, but they would not 
listen to him; he, therefore, found it 
necessary to institute some comparison 
between the accommodations of York 
House and Buckingham Palace :—In the 
first floor of Buckingham House there 
were only ten rooms, York house contained 
the same number, but much larger. The 
gallery in the former on the same floor was 
126 feet by 22, in the latter, 125 feet by 
32. The staircase on the first was 38 feet 
by 30, in York House, 80 feet by 45, 
including the corridor ; York House, even 
standing singly, was almost equal to a 
Palace, while Buckingham House was a 
miserable, incommodious, _ ill - situated, 
place, and must be extremely unhealthy, 
It was seated near the common sewer. 
The sewer had, indeed, been removed toa 
little distance, but filth and nastiness 
abounded in it at every spring-tide. York 
House, in his mind, possessed a princely 
and splendid suite of rooms, which Buck- 
21 
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ingham House could not boast of. The 
former had cost 80,000/., the latter had 
swallowed up 700,000/. of the public 
money; and, before it was inhabitable, it 
would require 700,000/. more. An hon. 
friend of his had said, that he would get 
into a scrape by meddling with this sub- 
ject; but he knew not what scrape 
he was likely to get into. He was an 
independent Member of Parliament, doing 
his duty, and showing to a retrench- 
ing Government what an immense ex- 
pense had been incurred for a building 
which afterwards could not be occupied. 
He would now refer to the statement of 
the Lord Steward, who stated that he 
should require for his department, the 
whole of the basement story, the whole of 
the ground and upper floors of the south 
wing, with such additional accommoda- 
tions as ‘* I mark out in red ink;” and that 
of the Lord Chamberlain, in which he ob- 
served that Buckingham House was not 
at all calculated to enable their Majes- 
ties to hold courts there. His hon. friend, 
whom he had already alluded to as having 
apprised him that he would get into a 
scrape, also informed him, in his courte- 
ous note, that he did not wish to hear him 
speak on this subject. He supposed that 
his hon. friend considered him to be a wild 
visionary. He would, however, address 
his hon. friend in the words of the ancient 
Grecian hero, “ Strike! but hear me!” 
It was not his intention to ask them to 
abandon the building, but he wished 
them, not only to save any further ex- 
pense, but to recover some of that which 
had already been expended. Having 
stated the plan which he had in view in a 
printed circular, it was not necessary for 
him now to dilate at any great length 
upon it. His object was, to save to the 
public an expenditure of 700,000/. by 
changing the destination of the building, 
and he was sure that a positive gain would 
also be effected by adopting that plan. 
For this purpose he proposed that apart- 
ments should be appropriated in Bucking- 
ham Palace for the use of King’s College. 
There was a willingness on the part of 
those who were connected with the College 
to accede to this proposition; but they 
said, that they had no money. To this it 
was answered that no money was wanted. 
The proposition was, that proper accommo- 
dation should be set apart in Bucking- 
ham House for King’s College, and that 
the latter building should be converted 
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into public offices. By this mode an ex- 
pense of 15,0007. would be saved, which 
was at present paid for houses in which 
the business of the Government was trans- 
acted. This saving, at twenty years’ pur- 
chase, would produce 300,000/. It was 
a discredit to this country that it should 
be without an elegant picture- gallery, and 
it was well known that many valuable 
collections were lost, for want of such a 
depositary. The present picture-gallery at 
Buckingham House was only 126 feet 
long, but his plan would give a picture- 
gallery 526 feetin length and twenty-eight 
in breadth. That of the Louvre was | ,300 
feet long by thirty-five broad; but the 
one would be as superior in beauty as the 
other was in extent. Indeed so admirable 
a gallery would not exist in Europe. The 
upper part of the premises might be con- 
verted into an office for records, as it 
would admit of the most perfect ventila- 
tion, and was fire-proof, and the country 
was at present very much in warit of such 
a place. There might also be a statue- 
gallery composed of two conservatories to 
the garden front, eighty-eight feet by fift 
feet each, making 176 feet; which, wit 
the terrace between them, 158 feet, would 
give a range of great beauty of 334 feet. 
The marble chimney pieces not yet set up 
had cost 18,970/.; the State Room doors, 
which might be unhinged and sent to St. 
James’s cost 12,600/.; marble floors had 
cost 2,6701., and 104 marble columns 
24,0002. The whole amounting with other 
items that might also be removed, to 
94,0002. He was not one of those who 
would wish to see the King go down to 
the House in a hackney coach; or wish 
him to live in a ready-furnished lodging, 
and he believed that the most economical 
Member of that Hotuse—even the hon. 
member for Middlesex—was anxious to 
see a splendid and magnificent residence 
appropriated to his Majesty; and such a 
residence, he had no doubt, might be 
raised by his plan, without imposing any 
burthen on the public. To the sources of 
saving which he had already mentioned, 
there was to be added the 94,0002. he 
had just noticed. Theaccount would then 
stand thus—if Buckingham House were 
disposed of in the manner which he pio- 
posed: In the first place, 700,000/2., that 
otherwise must be hereafter expended, 
would be saved. 


Saved by the appropriation of King’s 
College to public offices, 15,000/, 
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‘per annum =. £.300,000 | obliged to confess, that large sums of 
Picture Gallery “ 50,000 | money had been squandered on Bucking- 


Statue Gallery a ° 30,000 
Atties for Records, 2,000/. perannum 40,000 





Cellar and Basement, ditto .. 40,000 
460,000 

Credit for items, marble chimney 
pieces &c., at Buckingham-house 94,000 
554,000 


Thus would be realized, in money’s worth 
the sum of 554,000/., which he looked 
upon as a very handsome sum to be re- 
covered from the lavish expenditure of 
Buckingham House. If that place were 
not occupied, then the garden was unne- 
cessary, and it contained 15,000 feet of 
frontage. That, if let for building at 32. 
per foot, would produce 45,000/. per 
annum ground rent which, at twenty- 
seven yeats purchase would, produce 
1,215,0002. As objections had, however, 
been raised to covering the ground with 
buildings, he would take but one-fourth 
of it, and instead of building rows of 
houses and squares, he proposed that it 
should be laid out in villas, like the Re- 
gent’s-park. It would then, at the same 
rate of purchase, produce 303,750/. which, 
with the 554,000/. already pointed out, 
amounted to 857,750/. Deduct from that 
sum 160,000/., double the expense of 
York House, for the erection of the build- 
ings he had previously mentioned for the 
residence of the King and Queen, and it 
would leave a net sum of 697,7502. for 
the erection of a splendid palace. And it 
should be observed that not one shilling of 
taxes would benecessary to effect this plan. 
He hoped the statement which he had made 
was sufficiently clear to induce the noble 
Lord totake itinto his serious consideration. 
If the question were to be again opened 
and re-considered, he would not, having 
now stated his case to the House, trouble 
But if a contrary course 
were taken, he would not, until he was 
convinced that he was in error, omit any 
opportunity, when the House was going 
into supply, of stating his opinion on this 
subject ; and he would even lay a petition 
before his Majesty with respect to it. He 
had had an interview with the late King 
relative to the new Palace. He was re- 
ceived with the utmost affability. He 
then told his Majesty that, while he was 
sure that the humblest peasant in the 
country wished his Majesty to have a 
splendid residence, his best friends were 





ham House, but that nothing magnificent, 
nor even convenient, had been produced. 
It seemed to him that a comparison might 
well be drawn between the new Bucking- 
ham Palace and the Reform Bill. They 
were originally told, that Buckingham 
House was to be altered and repaired ; 
but when he asked the persons there toshow 
him some of the old Palace, he found that 
it had been wholly removed. A very 
small portion remained, near the King’s 
bed room ; therefore, he thought it might 
be said, that as the new Palace presented 
but a small portion of the old building, so 
it might be feared that the noble Lords’ 
new Constitution would return but a very 
small remnant of the oldone. With these 
observations, without trespassing further 
upon the patience of the House, he beg- 
ged leave to move for a copy of any mi- 
nute issued by the Lords of his Majesty’s 
Treasury referring to the expediency of pre~ 
setving St. James’s Palace and of enlarging it 
by means of acommunication with Marlbo- 
rough House ;” also for copies ofthe instruc- 
tions given to Mr. Blore for the expenditure 
of 75,0002., granted for the erection of a 
parallelogram of buildings at Buckingham 
House, and the plans, estimates, and spe- 
cifications of the building proposed to be 
erected. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham begged to take 
that opportunity to express his disappro- 
bation of the expenditure of the public 
money in a way unsatisfactory to the peo- 
ple, as in the case of Buckingham Palace, 
without adding to the splendor or com- 
fort of the Crown by the outlay. 

Lord Duncannon said, that, without 
meaning any disrespect to the hon. and 
gallant Member, he did not feel it his duty 
to go into any reply to the observations 
which the hon. Member had addressed to 
the House on this occasion. The whole 
of this subject had been already before a 
Select Committee of that House. That 
Committee had made its Report, and it 
was in pursuance of that Report, and upon 
the authority of the Committee that he 
had moved for, and had obtained, leave to 
bring in a Bill to apply the sum of 75,000. 
for the completion of Buckingham Palace. 
The whole of this question, he repeated, 
having been brought under the consider- 
ation of a Committee, and that Committee 
having decided that the best plan was, to 
complete the Palace, he had felt it his 
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duty to come to Parliament for the au- ject. He certainly should oppose any 
thority to do so, and that authority having | project for selling this Palace for 400,000/, 


been obtained, the work, accordingly, was | 
now actually in progress towards comple- | 
tion. He begged to say, that in hisopinion, 
it would have been extremely improper on | 
the part of Mr. Blore, or any other archi- | 
tect, to have allowed the hon. Gentleman 
to go into the Palace and inspect the works | 
while in progress, in order to find fault | 
with them. 

Mr. Robert Gordon was very sorry that | 
the hon. and gallant Officer had not been ; 
a Member of the Committee on this sub- | 
ject, as he was sure, if he had, that he 
would have been convinced by the oral as 
well as by the documentary, evidence which 
had been laid before them, that the plan 
which they decided upon, namely, the 
completion of the Palace, was the best one. 
The gallant Officer’s plan was submitted to 
that Committee, and he must say, that all 
the prima facie appearance of probability 
about it was such as to induce the Com- 
mittee not to go further into an examin- 
ation of it. Indeed, it was the unanimous 
opinion of the Committee that they would 
be only unnecessarily occupying the time 
of the hon. Member, if they proceeded to 
an oral examination of him on the subject. 
The Committee left the amount of the 
sum for the completion of the Palace to be 
suggested by his Majesty’s Ministers, and 
they had suggested the amount in question 
—namely,75,000/. If the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman would get any capitalist 
to buy the Palace for 400,000/., he (Mr. 
Gordon) was sure that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would be glad to get rid of it 
upon such terms, and he, for one, would 
rejoice at seeing such a bargain effected. 

Mr. Warburton said, that the public 
must now content themselves with the ex- 
penditure of 700,000/. or 800,000/. on 
this Palace. They would not recover that 
money, and the only alternative for them 
was, to fit it for the purpose for which it 
was intended. All that the public got in 
return for that expenditure, and he was 
not sure, great as it was, that the benefit 
which accompanied it had not been well 
purchased, was the having St. James’s-park 
opened at the same time, and laid out in 
walks for the accommodation of the citizens 





of this immense metropolis. In his opinion, | 
the Government could not have done | 
otherwise in this instance than have | 
adopted the recommendation of the Re- | 
port of the Select Committee on this sub- 


or 500,000/., even if so much could be 
got for it, to any private capitalist or 


| builder, as that might be the means of 


shutting up the park, which was one 
of the lungs of the metropolis. He 
would conclude these few remarks by 
confirming the statement of the chair- 
man of the Committee (Mr. R. Gordon) 
as to what took place there in reference 
to the plan of the hon. member for Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr. Hunt thought, that the hon. mem- 
ber for Bridport had made a very extra- 
ordinary speech for one who professed him- 
self to be an economist. He defended the 
wanton outlay of 700,000/. upon a Palace, 
because as he said, the public had got a 
walk for their money. It must be ac- 
knowledged, however, that it was a very 
costly one; besides it was said that the 
Palace would never be fit to be inhabited 
by the King, and he had even heard that 
his Majesty had expressed a personal ob- 
jection ever to reside there. If so, their 
‘“‘ walk” would cost still more. If the 
account of the unwholesomeness of the 
situation, which had been stated was a 
correct one, it was a place to which he 
should not send even a convict to reside, 
much less a king, the people ought to be 
satisfied that this could be made a fit re- 
sidence for their monarchs, before their 
money was spent on a filthy hole sur- 
rounded by nuisances. 

Lord Althorp, though he did not feel it 
necessary to follow his hon. and gallant 
friend through the statement which he 
had made, could not avoid saying that 
he had not at all made out his case that 
there must be an additional expenditure 
of 700,000. on this Palace in order to 
complete it. He did not think that it 
would be very advisable on the part of that 
House, or of the country, to commence 
the building of a new Palace. He could 
hardly persuade himself that it would be 
enonomical to do so even on the grounds 
stated by the hon. Gentleman. He beg- 
ged to say, that, though he did not think 
it a wise thing in the first instance to have 
built a Palace in the situation of Bucking- 
ham Palace, yet when he heard so much 
said as to the unhealthiness of that situ- 
ation, he would only remind the hon, 
Member that George 3rd, and Queen 
Charlotte resided in that very situation 


| during the greater part of a long reign, 
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and therefore that it could not be regarded 
as so unhealthy as some would describe it. 
He was ready to admit at the same time, 
as he had already said, that the place was 
not one that should have been originally 
selected for a Palace, but as the building 
was in a great state of forwardness towards 
completion, his Majesty’s Government 
thought it right to bring the subject before 
the House, in order that it should decide 
what should be done with it. A Select 
Committee was accordingly appointed, 
and amongst the Members of that Com- 
mittee were several Gentlemen who, so 
far from being inclined to spend the pub- 
lic money, had been uniformly distin- 
guished for their anxiety to save that 
money as much as_ possible. That 
Committee went into a full examination 
of the whole case, and they reported, that 
after the most careful consideration that, 
they could give to it, it appeared to them 
that the best plan was, to complete the 
building so as to render it fit for a resi- 
dence for his Majesty. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the House adopted the Report 
of the Committee, and decided that the 
Palace should be completed, and having 
voted the sum for that purpose, the work 
was accordingly commenced. Now, he 
would ask the House whether, having gone 
so far, and whether having recommenced 
the works, they ought to retrace their 
steps, and commence the building of a new 
palace, knowing so well as they did, how 
little able they should be in the first in- 
stance to calculate the expense of such an 
undertaking. No minute of the nature of 
that described in the hon. Gentleman’s 
motion, he believed existed, and he should 
object to the production of the other pa- 
pers for which he called, on the ground 
that their production would be only re- 
opening this question, so as probably to 
lead to great additional expense. He had 
already said, that he would not enter into 
the statements of his hon. and gallant 
friend, but he could not avoid observing, 
that his hon. and gallant friend had by no 
means satisfied him by the assumed state- 
ments and assumed calculations which 
he had brought forward, that he would be 
able to produce the great saving which he 
said he would effect if his plan were 
adopted. 

Mr. Curteis took that opportunity of 
observing that he thought the public had 
a right to ask of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Woods and Forests, or of 
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that member of the Government who 
possessed the control, that the passage 
through St. James’s Park, between 
Storey’s-gate and the Pimlico-gate, should 
be left open at night. Those gates were 
now closed at an early hour of the even- 
ing, and the consequence was, that every 
person who desired to go from Pimlico 
to Westminster, or from Westminster to 
Pimlico, could only do so by a most cir- 
cuitous and disagreeable route. 

Lord Duncannon begged to state that 
the gates to which the hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred were not under his charge—they 
were under the control of the Ranger of 
the Park. He would, however, take care 
that the subject should be brought under 
his consideration, and he had no doubt 
but that the hon. Gentleman’s wishes 
would be complied with. 

Mr. Maurice O’ Connell was of opinion 
that, as we were going to have a Reformed 
Parliament, the question of Buckingham 
Palace was one that ought to be referred to 
it. 

Sir Frederick Trench said, that after 
the observations which had been made by 
the noble Lord, although by no means 
satisfied that his plan was not the best to 
be adopted, he should not press his motion 
to a division. 

Motion negatived. 


Titnes. (IRELAND) MINISTERIAL 
Reso.utions.] Mr. Stanley moved the 
Order of the Day for the House to resolve 
itself into a Committee of the whole 
House, to take into considerationthe s ub- 
ject of Tithes in Ireland. 

Mr. Wallace hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would not press his Motion at 
present, but would consent to postpone it 
at least for a week, as the Select Commit- 
tee up-stairs had now nearly gone through 
all its examinations on the subject, and 
was on the point, he believed, of finishing 
its inquiry, and presentingits Report. The 
peace of Ireland was at hazard in this 
case, and he would most earnestly entreat 
—nay, beseech—the right hon. Gentle- 
man not to press this measure forward 
until they had the whole of the evidence 
taken by the Committee, and the result of 
their inquiry laid before them. 

Mr. Stanley said, that he never desired 
to press any measure forward without af- 
fording to the House the fullest possible 
information with regard to it; but in his 
mind the very argument that the hon, 
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Gentleman had urged for the postpone- 
ment of this Motion was the most power- 
ful that could be advanced for its being 
taken into immediate consideration. The 
House had already devoted two nights to 
a full discussion of the Resolutions which 
he should have to propose in the Commit- 
tee, and those Resolutions by no means 
constituted a final measure as to the settle- 
ment of the Church of Ireland. The Re- 
solutions which he was now anxious to 
ptess forward were intended to meet a 
pressing emergency, and to express the 
sense of that House as to what it was their 
determination to do in reference to the re- 
sistance that had been made to the pay- 
ment of tithes. It was true that the 
Select Committee might very soon close its 
inquiries, but he was far from saying that 
such would be the case. Taking into ac- 
count the intricacy of the details through 
which they had to go, and the overwhelm- 
ing importance of the interests which had 
been committed to their consideration, he 
did not think that it would be practicable 
or fair to call on the Select Committee to 
come immediately to a final decision on the 
subject. It had been said, that all the 
Irish Membets were arrayed against the 
measure which he had proposed ; but he 
could not consider twenty-seven out of the 
100 Members for Ireland as representing 
the opinion of that country on this ques- 
tion. It had been stated, also, at meetings 
in Ireland, that with regard to this ques- 
tion, Ireland was on one side in that 
House, and the Whigs, Tories, and Ra- 
dicals, had all joined on the other, for op- 
pressing Ireland. Now, he begged to say, 
most distinctly and emphatically, that such 
was not the case, but that there had been 
314 English and Irish Members on one 
side, and only thirty-one on the other. 
Under the circumstances of the case, he 
thought that he did not ask too much from 
the hon. Members opposed to him on this 
question, to allow him to go into Commit- 
tee now on this subject, have his Resolu- 
tions considered seriatim there, and an 
opportunity given to him of bringing for- 
ward his Bill, founded on those Resolu- 
tions, in order to meet the urgency of the 
occasion. During the progress of that 
Bill through the House, ample opportu- 
nities would be afforded for the discussion 
of this subject. 

Mr. Maurice O'Connell said, Sir, I 
should not, perhaps, have now risen, were 
it not for the manner in which the Secre- 
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tary for Ireland has met the very reason- 
able request of my hon. friend. 1 do not 
blame the right hon. Gentleman for per- 
severing in his own course; but I do find 
fault with the taunting manner in which 
he has spoken of the minority on a former 
division on this question [‘‘no, no,” from 
Mr. Stanley.] Sir, the right hon. Gentle- 
man may not have intended the taunt, but 
it was felt and understood by every one of 
those twenty-seven Irish Members, and it 
will be felt and understood in Ireland, to 
which country the right hon. Gentleman 
will have to answer for his conduct on this 
question. Sir, the right hon, Gentleman 
tells us that the House had already de- 
cided, by its vote, the course to be pur- 
sued, and that it is not for a small minor- 
ity to array itself against the sense of the 
House—for thirty-one Members to stand 
up against 314. He goes further, and he 
says, that England, Ireland, and Scotland 
are with him, and only twenty-seven Irish 
and four English Members against him. 
Sir, this statement I utterly deny. This is 
not a question between 314 English and 
Irish Members, in the majority, and 
twenty-seven Irish and four English in the 
minority ; it is a question between the nia- 
jority and the minority of the people of 
Ireland. It was, in the first place, a 
question whether the great majority of the 
people were to continue to pay a great 
portion of their earnings to maintain the 
Church of the minority in affluence and 
luxury ; and it now comes before you in 
its modified shape, as a question whether 
(the inexpediency of so mulcting the 
people being determined on) a large portion 
of the money of the people is to be paid 
away, without any definite promise of re- 
lief to them—whether the clergy of the 
minority were to receive remuneration for 
services unperformed, and the majority not 
even the hope of relief from miseries en- 
dured. Thus had the question been re- 
ceived in Ireland—thus did it still continue 
to be viewed—and as long as the twenty- 
seven Irish Members who voted in that 
despised minority had the voice of Ireland 
in their favour, so long would the taunts 
of the right hon. Gentleman be disregard- 
ed by them. Sir, it is in vain to tell us 
that only one quarter of the Representa- 
tives of Ireland voted in that minority. 
Will any one here deny that the people of 
three-fourths of Ireland are loud in their 
opposition to this impost, in their appro- 
bation of the part taken by that ** quarter”, 
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as it is called, of the Irish Members, and 
in their condemnation of the course pur- 
sued by the right hon. Gentleman’s ma- 
jority. I say, three-fourths of Ireland— 
for I will not venture upon the debateable 
land of Ulster—though even there the 
evidence produced against us the other 
night by the Solicitor General, in the 
shape of a letter from that highly respect- 
able character, a lieutenant in the revenue 
police, states that in Protestant Ulster— 
in ultra-Protestant Donegal—6,000 people 
had assembled at noon-day to cali for the 
abolition of tithes. Thus supported, Sir, 
I care not for the majorities which may be 
obtained in this House : I care not for the 
decisions of the English and Irish sup- 
porters of these propositions. I look for 
my majority to Ireland; I say that the 
country which feels the wrong, has the 
best right to decide upon the remedy. The 
tribunal before which we are to be judged 
lies in Ireland—and fearlessly do I call 
for the decision of that tribunal. But, 
Sir, let us look to the composition of that 
minority of twenty-seven; I find that in 
that minority there voted both Members 
of each of eight counties in Ireland ; I find 
that of another county both Members who 
would have voted with us, were unfortu- 
nately absent, and,on mysoul, I believe that 
it was the absence of one of those Members 
which occasioned the haste with which the 
right hon. Secretary has brought forward 
his propositions [‘‘oh! oh!” from the 
Treasury Benches.| The right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his supporters may sneer at 
that declaration ; I give it as my firm con- 
viction ; and I ask, without fear of contra- 
diction, whether such is not the opinion of 
Ireland, of the country where the measures 
of the right hon. Secretary are to be 
judged ?—I ask whether that is not a re- 
ceived opinion in England ? I ask whether 
there is a Member in this House to whose 
mind the same idea has not occurred? 
Sir, there voted, also, in that minority, one 
Member for each of several counties, and 
the Members for most of the principal 
towns in the south of Ireland. Of one 
great city in Munster, indeed, both the 
Members had voted for the majority—with 
what effect upon the minds of their con- 
stituents, I will leave them to discover, 
Sir, I beg pardon for having been led thus 
away by my feelings, and I come to the 
request made by my hon. friend, the 
member for Drogheda, of his Majesty’s 
Ministers. That hon, Gentleman asks for 
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time—he says, wait a little, until your 
Committee closes its labours, or, at all 
events, give us the benefit of the evidence 
before the Committee of the Lords; but 
the Secretary for Ireland says no—you 
have detained us three weeks, and, there- 
fore, we will give you no more evidence. 
It is true that many witnesses have been 
examined before our Committee, but we 
will pin you to the evidence already pub- 
lished ; it is true you have bad the result 
of the labours of the Lords for this fort- 
night back upon your Table ; but even that 
you shall not have printed; you must pro- 
ceed to judgment upon the. evidence of 
my eight or nine parsons, and three or 
four policemen ; that testimony is in your 
favour ; it is likely the rest of the evidence 
will be more so, therefore you shall decide 
upon that ex parte evidence! Sir, is not 
this the meaning of what has fallen from 
the right hon. Secretary? Js not this what 
will occur to every man in Ireland as his 
determination? He tells us, you would 
have to wait too long for the evidence be- 
fore our Committee—we shall not close 
for many days. Granted; but then give 
us the advantage of the evidence before 
the Lords; it has been a fortnight on the 
Table. Your own assistant, the Irish So- 
licitor General, has moved long since that 
it be printed. Why are we notin posses- 
sion of it? [Mr. Stanley: There has not 
been time.] Not time, Sir! not time ina 
fortnight to reprint so small a volume as 
that! Sir, I have myself, short a time as 
I have sat here, known much more volu- 
minous Reports printed and distributed in 
infinitely less time—but it is net the want 
of time, but of inclination, that has with- 
held this Report from us. It is my firm 
conviction that it has been intentionally 
withheld—that some secret influence has 
been used to keep it back—and such, Sir, 
will be the opinion of the people of Ire- 
land. They are not to be deceived—and 
they will reiterate with me—‘ That we 
have been called upon to decide, on insuf- 
ficient evidence, and that evidence, at all 
events, more full, and, as regards the 
people, more favourable, being within the 
reach of the Ministers, they have withheld 
it.” Sir, 1 once more, and for the last time, 
implore the right hon. Gentleman to pause 
betore he hurries us to this decision. I tell 
him it may be fatal to his own fame, and 
must be injurious to his party. I tell him 
it will prevent his measures from being 
final and satisfactory, and render them 
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temporary and insufficient. 1 know that 
he can and probably will overwhelm us 
with a majority in this House ; but I know, 
also, what Ireland will think, and I value 
not his majority. Of the twenty-seven 
Irish Members amongst whom I voted, 
there is not one who does not feel that he 
is acting in this matter according to the 
most ardent wishes of his constituents. 
There is not one who is not strong in the 
support of those whom he represents, and 
for one I tell you that it is not here this 
question will be decided, but in Ireland 
[cries of ** Oh! oh!”]|. Lam not to be de- 
terred by that interruption from doing my 
duty to those whom I represent. I repeat 
distinctly, that it is not here this question 
will be decided, but in Ireland. I know 
the feeling of that country on these pro- 
positions; I know the feelings of those 
who sent me here on this entire question, 
and, strong in their support and their con- 
currence, I care not for your decision. 
Mr. Spring Rice said, there was no real 
difference between hon. Gentlemen on this 
occasion, for all agreed that there ought 
to be some relief afforded to the suffering 
clergy of Ireland, and this proposition was 
assented to by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber himself, who now opposed going into a 
Committee. The only questions, then, that 
remained were, out of what fund that re- 
lief ought to come, and whether it ought to 
be repaid? ifthe Irish Members wished 
the relief to be paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, and desired that no re-pay- 
ment should take place, he was sure that 
they would have the manliness to state 
that at once, and not attempt to gain their 
object bya side wind. The question of 
the mode of re-payment was, however, a 
matter of detail, which they could not 
consider till they listened to the details 
that were now to be laid before them. If 
he was not convinced that this measure 
was framed with the intention of benefit- 
ing the people of Ireland, there was no 
earthly consideration that should induce 
him to vote for it; but he was so con- 
vinced that such was_ its intention, | 
and that such was its object, that he urged | 
the House to go into Committee upon the | 
subject, and there to express their opinion | 
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tions. He felt convinced that the subject 
could not be satisfactorily settled by the 
present course, and, therefore, he was 
compelled to vote against it. -On a former 
evening, he had opposed the Motion for 
the House to resolve itself into Committee, 
from a conviction that they had not suf- 
ficient evidence before them to legislate 
upon. He observed, from the evidence 
already on the Table, that the evidence 
given by Dr. Hamilton, Mr. Dwyer, and 
Mr. Langrishe, was greatly modified by 
that subsequently given by Mr. Greene. 
Therefore it was desirable they should wait 
until all the other evidence could be laid 
on the Table, before they were called upon 
to legislate. He was sure there was not a 
Catholic Member in that House who 
would not attach great importance to the 
evidence of Dr. Doyle—there was not a 
Presbyterian who would not estimate 
highly the evidence given by Mr. Mont- 
gomery, and Protestant Members must 
also attach importance to the evidence of 
two gentlemen who had so many opportu- 
nities of knowing the state of the country. 
He saw no immediate necessity for press- 
ing this measure through the House, but 
it might be safely postponed, in his opin- 
ion, until the investigation before the 
Committee was concluded. He would 
caution the right hon. Gentleman against 
supposing for one moment, that however 
interested in the settlement of this ques- 
tion hon. Gentlemen might be, they spoke 
the sentiments of only a small portion of 
the Irish people. He could assure him 
they did not express mere personal feel- 
ings on this subject, but that they repre- 
sented the opinions of thousands, and, in- 
deed, gave utterance to a very important 
portion of the public opinion of the coun- 
try. It was not as simple individuals, but 
in their relation to public opinion in Ire- 
land, that they ought to be judged. He 
objected to the course now proposed, of 
proceeding to frame a coercive measure, 
before they knew the nature of the remedy 
tobe applied. He could not arrive at the 
same conclusions as the right hon. Secre- 
| tary, relative to the necessity of agreeing 
to these Resolutions without delay. He 
did not think that a case had been made 


on the details that would then be laid be- | out as to the clergy being placed in a si- 


fore them. 
Mr. Wyse said, it was with precisely the © 
same views as those expressed by the right 


hon. Gentleman, that he had formed the | 


determination of opposing these Resolu- | 


|tuation of utter destitution, but, at the 
same time, he should be loth to withhold 
from them any pecuniary aid. 

Mr. Brownlow did not expect that this 
debate would have arisen on a preliminary 
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Motion of this sort. He had opposed the 
first introduction of these Resolutions, but 
he had been overruled by a majority of the 
House; and as the Resolutions were now 
before them, he thought that they ought 
to go into the discussion fairly, and with a 
view to a final adjustment. 

Mr. Henry Grattan agreed with the 
hon. member for Tipperary, that it was 
most desirable that the evidence of the 
witnesses who had been examined by the 
Committee, since the former evidence was 
printed, should be laid on the Table ; but 
he had no objection to proceed, as the 
House had already determined that the 
Resolutions should be considered in Com- 
mittee, although he would rather that the 
discussion should be postponed. 

Mr. Leader conceived the House was in 
the same situation as if the debate had 
stood over from a former night, but every 
allowance ought to be made for the excited 
feelings of the Irish Members, who were 
acted upon by the extraordinary excite- 
ment which prevailed in Ireland upon this 
most momentous subject. He assured the 
House that the solicitude of the people of 
that country upon the questions of Catho- 
lic Emancipation and Reform, were much 
less than their interest in the settlement of 
the measure, connected as it was with the 
Protestant Church, now before the House. 
Still he considered that as it had been 
suggested to bring the question in contro- 
versy to the narrowest point on the first 
night’s debate, the Irish Members made 
their stand on the Resolution respecting 
the coercive and penal laws, to enforce 
the payment of the last year’s arrears of 
tithe in the disturbed dioceses. He should 
think it most expedient to adhere to the 
same course. He did not entertain a 
doubt that the state of that country re- 
quired not temporary laws of a coercive 
nature, but remedial laws, calculated to 
restore order, by relieving the wants, and 
conforming to the wishes, of the Irish 
people. For his own part, he had not a 
particle of doubt but that the attempt to 
connect the power of the Crown, the 
Church, and the army, against the people, 
for the purpose of enforcing payment of 
the arrear of tithe in the disturbed dio- 
ceses, would form a dangerous precedent, 
and was to be scrutinized with great 
jealousy, and opposed with the utmost firm- 
ness; that was the point which caused the 
recent division, and which had excited 
such a strong feeling in Ireland. His hon, 
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friend, the member for Drogheda, was 
highly commendable in looking for every 
information which could throw further light 
on the subject ; and so was the hon. mem- 
ber for Clare, in his desire to have the 
evidence of the Lords’ Committee printed 
and circulated. But as the Speaker’s leav- 
ing the Chair was for the purpose of re- 
suming an adjourned debate, the best way 
was to proceed, and for the Irish Members 
to expose the danger of extending any fur- 
ther penal and coercive laws to their coun- 
try. 

Mr. Wallace assured his hon. friend that 
he did not rise originally to oppose the 
Speaker’s leaving the Chair ; but to appeal 
to the good sense of the right hon. Secre- 
tary, whether it was desirable to press this 
subject, until after the evidence lately 
given before the Committee, was printed. 

Mr. Maurice O’Connell wished to op- 
pose the Resolutions as unsatisfactory, but 
he felt that it would be more consistent 
with the rules of the House to do so in 
Committee. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee. 

The first Resolution—* That it appears 
to this House that, in several parts of Ire- 
land, an organized and systematic oppo- 
sition has been made to the payment of 
tithes, by which the law has been rendered 
unavailing, and many of the clergymen of 
the Established Church have been reduced 
to great pecuniary distress,”—was read. 

Mr. Ruthven assured the House, that 
the course now about to be pursued was 
directly opposed to the feelings of the 
people of Ireland, and, if persisted in, 
would produce nothing but mischief. They 
were now called upon to proceed with 
these resolutions, when the evidence upon 
which they professed to be founded was 
most imperfect. He protested against 
proceeding until all the evidence had been 
heard before the Committee, and the Re- 
port presented. The right hon. Secretary 
admitted that he brought forward this sub- 
ject, because it was absolutely necessary to 
afford some aid to the distressed clergy- 
men of the Irish Protestant Church. He 
would venture to assert, and he was sure 
that his opinion was borne out by the evi- 
dence adduced before the Committee, that 
the accounts of that distresshad been greatly 
exaggerated. He admitted there were in- 
dividual cases of great hardship, and there 
could be no objection to a temporary ad- 
vance of money for these persons; but he 
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protested against the system of coercion 
which it was proposed to introduce. He 
objected to the disposition shown by the 
Government tocoerce the peopleof Ireland, 
when there was so much tardiness shown 
in bringing forward the remedial measure 
which had been promised. There had 
been great haste in submitting these Re- 
solutions to the House, but no haste in 
laying the ulterior measure before the 
Committee. He never would consent to 
this measure of coercion being passed 
until he knew what was the nature of the 
plan to be submitted to the House relative 
to tithes, Nothing was of so much im- 
portance to Ireland, as the settlement of 
this question. If the clergy were in such 
distress as was represented, he was sorry 
not to see those members of that body who 
were revelling in luxury, come forward to 
assist their brethren, He was surprised 
to hear the right hon. Secretary read the 
Irish Members a lecture, but his admo- 
nitions would have little effect, if not ac- 
companied with more salutary measures 
than he had hitherto brought forward. 
When the right hon. Gentleman said, ona 
former occasion, that the country wanted 
a lesson, and that the people of this coun- 
try were not to be overawed by strong 
language, he was at a loss to understand 
what he meant. Did the right hon. Secre- 
tary consider this language as conciliatory 
to the people of Ireland? he assured him 
it was felt to be quite the reverse, and gave 
little reason to expect much benefit from 
any remedial measures to be brought for- 
ward by him. He felt that the measure 
to be submitted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, relative to tithes, was likely to be one 
of those bit-by-bit measures, calculated to 
keep open the seeds of dissension, and 
satisfactory to no parties. The resolution 
before the House had reference only to 
the present year, and it did not afford a 
redress for the wrongs committed in for- 
mer years, nor would it prevent the recur- 
rence of them in future. He must con- 
demn the conduct pursued by the clergy 
in many parts of Ireland, some of whom 
were in favour of delivering the people 
over to the army and the sword, for the 
purpose of extorting payment of that 
which ought to be a voluntary offering. 
They were now, however, called upon to 
pass a Turkish law, and compel the people 
to give that which they could not be in- 
duced to give by other means. The clergy 
were to be indebted to martial law for the 
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recovery of their tithes. He feared that 
the consequences of this policy would be 
such as all must lament, Public opinion 
ought to be attended to; and if the Go- 
vernment were not prepared to yield to it, 
they ought to be compelled to yield, or 
resign their power to those who would. 
It was in consequence of the resistance to 
public opinion, in the reign of Charles 
Ist, that that monarch was brought to the 
block. His Ministers—Laud and Strafford, 
fondly anticipated that they could constrain 
public opinion, but the result showed how 
much they had miscalculated, He thought 
every part of the present resolution was 
most objectionable. It appeared that the 
Law Officers of the Crown were to be em- 
ployed in every case where the recovery of 
tithes was concerned. The expense of 
paying those gentlemen would ultimately. 
fall on the people of England. Suppose 
a man refused to pay, were the Ministers 
prepared to send him to gaol for resisting 
the payment of a charge, which the au- 
thors of the resolution admitted was of so 
oppressive a character, that it must be 
abolished ? Would hon. Members allow 
men to be sent to prison for conscience 
sake? Hitherto, only passive resistance 
had been shown, but coercion would drive 
the people to desperation. Besides, the 
expense in the collection of tithes by the 
machinery proposed would be most enor- 
mous. An army must be employed for 
the purpose, and many persons would re- 
sign themselves to the utmost rigour of the 
law, and even to death itself, rather than 
submit to the payment. In any outrages 
that had hitherto taken place, the causes 
could be distinctly traced to the conduct 
of the police and the military, and the 
people looked to Parliament for relief; 
were their expectations now to be disap- 
pointed? If they were, their patience 
would be wholly exhausted, and they 
would retaliate upon the authors of their 
sufferings by every means in their power. 
The object of the meetings nominally in 
favour of Reform was really intended to 
get rid of the tithes. In a country situ- 
ated as Ireland was, it was impossible to 
expect that the people should not dislike 
the payment of tithes; while such a large 
revenue was devoted to the Church estab- 
lishment for the instruction of only a small 
part of the people, it was impossible that 
they could be contented. If that Church 
were overthrown, it would be rather by 
the luxury of the clergy than the defects 
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of its doctrines. It was impossible that 
the Church establishment, in its present 
form, could continue. It would be safer 
and better for the Protestants themselves 
if the Catholics were made more contented 
than at present, by a different distribution 
of Church property. Even the Protestants 
complained that the working clergy of 
their own Church were not sufficiently 
paid,while the Bishops were much overpaid. 
There ought to be a fair remuneration 
for all the useful clergy, and nothing more, 
He had the authority of Dr, Doyle for 
saying that the present system could not 
be carried again into execution in Ireland. 

Mr. Stanley rose to order. He put it 
to the hon. Member, if he could quote the 
evidence of Dr. Doyle, which was not yet 
before the House. He would suggest to 
the hon, Gentleman that the resolution 
related to a matter of fact, and it would 
be advisable to confine themselves to the 
matter immediately before the Committee. 

Mr. Ruthven considered it a matter of 
grievance that this evidence was not laid 
before the House in a parliamentary state, 
when it was printed in the newspapers. 
However, as referring to it was objected 
to by the right hon. Secretary, he would 
confine the few words he had to say to the 
point before the Committee. He must 
recommend an harmonious agreement be- 
tween all parties, and a submission to the 
doctrines of expediency. He looked to 
some means of that kind as calculated to 
restore peace to the country, for nothing 
would prevent the people of Ireland from 
insisting upon the removal of tithes, and 
the Reform of the Church, They had no 
desire to infringe upon the income of the 
present parish incumbents, who were, many 
of them, worthy respectablemen; but a dis- 
position should be shown to make a future 
distribution of Church property according 
to reason, which would tend to allay irri- 
tation, and would induce the people to 
pay up their arrears, The hon. Member 
concluded, by moving the following Reso- 
lution as an amendment :—* That the 
state of the property of the Church in 
Ireland requires revision and modification, 
and that a reduction of the Church Estab- 
lishment has become necessary and expe- 
dient, so as to facilitate the ultimate ap- 
propriation of its revenues to the uses of 
their original objects, viz. the maintenance 
of the clergy, the building and due sup- 
port of churches and places of public wor- 
ship, and the relief of the poor; but that, 
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under existing circumstances, the present 
incumbents of parishes in Ireland are en- 
titled to protection in the arrangement of 
Church property, the future regulations of 
which should be made upon a basis cal- 
culated to afford a proper and suitable . 
provision for the ministry of the several 
congregations in the respective parishes of 
Ireland, as well as to supply means of 
materially relieving the poor.” 

Mr. Stanley said, having so often trou- 
bled the House upon this subject, he would 
not detain the Committee, on the present 
occasion, beyond a few moments, The 
hon. Member who had moved a resolution 
as an amendment to the one which he had 
had the honour of moving, had been 
guilty of an absurdity, for he had com- 
plained that the evidence was not suffi- 
ciently developed upon the subject of 
tithes, to enable the House to come to a 
proper conclusion, and yet the hon, Mem- 
ber had now moved a resolution founded 
upon that evidence, which went much 
further, for it not only went to pledge the 
Committee as to the state of the Church 
property in Ireland, but that there should 
be future regulations to afford a provision 
for the ministry of the several congrega- 
tions, as well as means for the relief of 
the poor. He objected to this amendment, 
and he did not consider the present as the 
most convenient time for going into the 
whole question introduced by the hon, 
Member. Whenever the subject should 
be regularly introduced before the House, 
he should be ready to discuss it; but, 
as he had already said, the present was 
not the proper time to bring it forward. 

Mr. Gally Knight confessed that the 
arguments advanced by the hon. member 
for Downpatrick had confirmed his opin- 
ion, that the evidence contained in the 
first Report of the Tithe Committee not. 
only justified the Resolutions proposed by 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland, but 
made it imperative on the Government 
to act without delay ; not so much on ac- 
count of the state of the Protestant clergy, 
as on account of the state of Ireland itself, 
He would yield to no man in regard for 
that country. He became acquainted 
with it, at a period of life when impres- 
sions are deep and lasting; and earnestly 
desired to see her happy. It was painful 
to him, to pursue a course said to be op 
posed to the wishes of the Irish people; 
but it would be more painful to do that: 
which he thought wrong. He regretted 
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to hear that which he considered an ines- 
timable boon, represented to bea burthen. 
He had laboured hard in the cause of 
Catholic emancipation, because it was the 
cause of justice, but he entertained the 
hope, that the gratitude of Ireland 
would have been the reward. He en- 
tertained the hope that, in considera- 
tion of that concession, Ireland would 
have endured other evils with a little pa- 
tience ; and would have allowed the Legis- 
lature time to redress them. To him it 
was no sinall disappointment to hear on 
the present occasion expressions of dis- 
satisfaction; and, when the Legislature 
appeared with fresh gifts in its hands, to 
be overwhelmed with fresh demands. Let 
them look back for a moment; let them 
remember what was the grievance which, 
till very lately, was alleged to be the 
most vexatious grievance that afflicted 
the people of Ireland. Was it not 
the intrusion of the Protestant tithe- 
pro:tor into the Catholic cabin? Was 
it not the collision of the tithe-proc- 
tors and the peasantry which so fre- 
quently produced these scenes, of which it 
was painful even to think? Surely the 
entire abolition of such a system was no 
trifle either to undertake, or to bestow! 
Was it not, on the contrary, an undertak- 
ing surrounded with difficulty—an under- 
taking as bold as it was humane? Was 
it, then, to be expected that so many hon. 
Gentlemen, immediately connected with 
Ireland, instead of seeing this measure in 
the light in which it might have hoped 
they would have seen it, would be heard 
to declare, that what was hitherto thought 
the greatest of all grievances was only a 
very minor grievance; and to assert that 
the measure proposed contained nothing 
of a conciliatory nature? He would not 
presume—he had no right—to reprove. 
He spoke, not in anger, but in sorrow, 
when he appealed to those whose words 
were words of power; and when he at- 
tempted to express his grief that they 
should employ that power rather in accord- 
ance with the passions of their susceptible 
countrymen than in clearing away the mist 
from theireyes. Such menasthey werecould 
not be mistaken : they knew what the tithe 
system was in Ireland; they must know 
that the abolition of that system was a 
beneficial measure. How, then, could 
they have the heart to tell a deluded mul- 
titude, who looked up to them for advice, 
that the abolition of that system was no 
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boon at all? and, when the measure in 
preparation might have been received with 
delight, how could they poison the very 
springs of joy, and pour that beverage into 
the peasant’s cup, when he might have 
tasted the waters of health? Did he tell 
them that this concession was to be the 
last, or ask them never to look for any- 
thing more. No, he, on the contrary, 
allowed that more must be done ; that more 
ought to be done. But he called upon 
them, as reasonable and practical men 
not to declare that nothing was done be- 
cause all was not done, to acknowledge the 
difficulties by which measures of such vast 
importance were surrounded, to give time 
for those difficulties to be gradually re- 
moved, and whilst they looked forward to 
the future with hope, to contemplate 
the present with approbation. Allusion 
had been made to future elections and 
future constituencies; but were they to 
mislead their countrymen in order to secure 
their votes? It was not absolutely neces- 
sary for a man to be a Member of Parlia- 
ment. He might pass his time happily 
and honourably in a thousand other ways 
—but it was necessary for him so long as 
he was a Member of that House to con- 
sider nothing but the real good of his 
country. If he knew that the vote which 
he intended to give that night were to cost 
him his seat to-morrow, he trusted that it 
would undergo no alteration. He had 
practised what he preached; and he 
trusted, that, in any sentiments which he 
might deliver in that House, he should at 
no time be found to be influenced by any 
considerations of popularity, or fortune, or 
fame—by no consideration but what he 
believed to be the real good of the empire. 
There was nothing which he so ardently 
desired as to see Ireland in a state of 
repose. Why was that unhappy country 
to be for ever torn and convulsed by ex- 
citement and agitation? Why was she 
never suffered to know what it was to be 
tranquil? and was it her own sons who 
prolonged the distraction of their parent ! 
and, instead of helping the Legislature to 
bind up their wounds, bid them bleed 
anew! He conjured his countrymen to 
have mercy upon Ireland—on their own 
country ! and, instead of telling the people 
to remain discontented, enjoy the sweet 
and holy triumph of guiding them to their 
good! If this subject were calmly and 
dispassionately considered, it must be 
allowed that a complete and final commu- 
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tation of tithe must place all parties con- 
cerned in an infinitely more satisfactory 
situation. But, the proposition of the 
hon. member for Downpatrick—to apply 
the tithes, or any other part of the 
Church property, to other than ecclesi- 
astical purposes was not to be thought 
of. Whatever the Church enjoyed 
had always belonged to the servants of 
the altar. Whatever the Church enjoyed 
belonged to the Church by as good a title 
as the layman’s estate belonged to the 
layman. No part of the Church property 
was ever, in these islands, charged with 
any provision for the poor. No part of 
the Church property was ever bestowed 
by a grant of the nation. The whole of it 
was nothing but the free gift of pious indi- 
viduals, confirmed by the laws of the land. 
How, then, could it beconsidered asnational 
property, applicable to other than eccle- 
siastical uses? If an act of spoliation 
were committed on the Church, a blow 
was struck at the root of all property, and 
the consequences would be no less dan- 
gerous than the act would be unprincipled. 
He did not mean to say, that, in Ireland, 
no change in the distribution of the Church 
property would be admissible; because 
the ministers of the national Church, which 
in Ireland, was the Catholic, did not, at 
present, receive any part of that property, 
and because he was convinced that some 
change in this respect was essential, not 
only to the welfare of Ireland, but to the 
existence of the Protestant Church. He 
rejected with scorn and abhorrence the 
modern and revolutionary doctrine that 
Church property was public property, ap- 
plicable to the purposes of the State ; but, 
in Ireland, he was anxious to see a more 
equitable distribution of the Church pro- 
perty amongst the clergy themselves—he 
meant the Catholic clergy as well as the 
Protestant. And whenever this import- 
ant measure should be adopted—and 
adopted, he was convinced, it must be at 
no distant period, he hoped it would be no 
half measure—no miscrable attempt to 
keep up the revenues of the Establishment 
to their present amount. He wished the 
measure to be extensive and complete, in 
order that it might be final. And now, 
one word with respect to the measure of 
coercion :— From the manner in which this 
measure had been reprehended, one should 
think that martial law was about to be in- 
stantly declared throughout the whole of 
Ireland! one should think that the tithes 
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were forthwith to be collected at the point 
of the bayonet! But what was the truth ? 
That Government should be invested with 
the power of calling upon the debtor to 
pay a part of those debts, which were, on 
all hands, allowed to be just—at the same 
time relieving him from all the legal in- 
tricacies, and hateful reminiscences, of the 
old system, and at once concluding the 
vexatious and indecorous scuffle between 
the Catholic peasant and the Protestant 
minister. Would any man seriously say, 
that England could be expected to advance 
the money for the liquidation of the debts 
of Ireland, without taking any security 
for being repaid. Would any man say, 
that any Government would be worthy of 
the name, that permitted the laws to be 
eluded because they had been disobeyed ? 
But they had been told that the Irish pea- 
sant could never be madetocomprehend the 
propriety and advantage of the change— 
this hocus pocus conversion of tithes into 
land, and the substitution of the King in 
the place of the Protestant clergyman. 
In reply to this, he must say, Paddy was 
by no means a dull fellow. He had heard 
of his ignorance of English when called 
upon to give evidence; of his being a little 
deaf when desired to do what he disliked ; 
but he must be allowed absolutely and en- 
tirely to deny his dulness of comprehension, 
Let the matter be explained to him as it 
was, and he would quickly understand it ; 
and, if he had a head to understand, 
so had he a heart to feel—a heart which 
was in the right place, and which only 
wanted to be aware that kindness was 
meant, to be ready to overflow with grati- 
tude and good-will. For the reasons which 
he had stated, he felt himself bound to 
support the proposed Resolutions. He 
thought that: the evidence already before 
the House warranted them in going thus 
far at present. In his opinion, the coer- 
cive part of the Resolutions was amply com- 
pensated by the conciliatory part—the pro- 
mise of commutation. This step was a great 
one: all could not be achieved at once; 
more would be accomplished hereafter. 
Mr. Henry Grattan said, the hon. 
Member who has just sat down (Mr, 
Galley Knight) surprises me: he says, 
that the property of the Church is appro- 
priated as it ever was, and ever must be; 
he denies the public and charitable ap- 
propriation. I beg to say he is mistaken : 
let him turn to ancient authorities—turn 
to Origen, who wrote “that the Church 
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should not devour those things that 
belonged to the poor and the widow, but 
be content with simple diet and apparel ;” 
to Prosser, who wrote “that the minister 
able to support himself ought not to parti- 
cipate in the food of the Church;” to 
the decree of the council of Antioch, which 
says, “that the Bishops do distribute the 
goods of the Church,” but required “ that 
they took no part to themselves ;” to the 
council of Nantz, which declared, ‘ that 
the clergy were not to use tithe, but as 
committed to their trust, to be disposed 
of for the use of the poor.” Tithes were 
called “ the Lord’s goods” —“ the patrimo- 
ny of the poor.” The hon. Gentleman 
mistakes terms, and confounds principles— 
he narrows the term “Church” to the 
clergy, whereas its real acceptation among 
' others is “‘ God’s people,” the “ poor and 
the destitute.” How then can he say, 
that the clergy possess an exclusive right 
to this property ? 
the Act of Henry 8th? They hold their 
préperty under this law, and under no 
other title, and they hold it subject to the 
ancient uses for which it was intended. 
The Report of the Committee, in one part, 
seems to favour this interpretation, for it 
speaks of an extensive change in the pre- 
sent system of maintaining the clergy, and 
of the complete extinction of tithes, there- 
fore, I support the Amendment, because 
it is similar to one I intended to submit to 
the Committee—because it reverts to 
original principles, and because, while it 
secures the best interests of the clergy, it 
points out a provision for the poor, and a 
relief for the people. This is what we ask 
—this is what we conceive to be just, and 
we know it to be requisite. Allow me to 
say that I conceive it to be one of the 
misfortunes of the Ministers of England, 
and originally the cause of the distress 
and disgrace which now attend their Go- 
vernment of Ireland-—that they should 
never have heard the language of truth, 
except in the complaints of her people. 
Perhaps, it is not yet too late to correct 
this original error. The Irish themselves 
are far from thinking the noble Lord, who 
in this House presides over the Adminis- 
tration, capable of a direct attack upon 
their dearest rights, and the legal protec- 
tion of their persons and their property. 
They are ready to hope for much from 
his honest intentions and from the natural 
benevolence of his disposition ; if it were 
possible in us to form a suspicion dis- 
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honourable to his character, I hope we 
should adopt a style of remonstrance very 
different from the humility of complaint. 
It is worth while, considering how far we 
agree, and where we differ—first, we 
agree on the great importance of the 
subject—it is not only an Irish but an 
English question. To the Irish it is a 
question of life and death—to the English 
it is one of security and repose, for Eng- 
land can never be safe unless Ireland is 
tranquil. I agree in the three first Re- 
solutions. Though I differ on the princi- 
ple laid down, I do not admit the nght of 
the clergy to come to this House, and ask 
for the arrears withheld, any more than I 
would the right of a landlord. On the 
contrary, I conceive a good resident land- 
lord preferable to an absentee clergyman, 
who has no church and no parishioners— 
but I am willing to grant as a benevolence 
what I deny as aright. Here, too, the 
case is overturned, and not fully made out ; 
it is founded on partial testimony, and the 
most essential evidence is not yet before 
the House. The fourth Resolution is the 
most objectionable. If I refer to the 
Report, I read there that “ rigorous mea- 
sures” must be adopted, and the execution 
of measures of severity. If I refer to the 
speech of the Solicitor General, I find that 
he is only to dispense with the service of 
process. Can I believe this to be the 
only thing in contemplation ? Impossible ; 
if the Resolution means to be effectual it 
does not go far enough. I will not trust 
such a Resolution. This Committee was 
called a blind Committee, and this I call 
a muffled Resolution ; it is brought in, too, 
with a theatrical parade, and is cautiously 
kept from the view, where the drapery 
conceals the bow] that is to lull our senses, 
and the weapon that is to wound us to the 
heart. Can the Solicitor General imagine 
that he removes the evil by dispensing 
with the legal form of the process? I tell 
him no. He will be just where he stood 
before, for what becomes of his decree ? 
who is to buy? who is to purchase ? 
He dispenses with the form of law, but 
will that secure a sale, or procure a single 
bidder? He must know it will not, and 
he is likely to find that his royal prosecu- 
tor will prove to be the only purchaser. 
Sir, the fault I find in the mode of treating 
this subject is, that the people of Ireland 
are wholly forgotten. The Secretary for 
Ireland talked much of the clergy and 
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he talked of the military and their arduous 
labour—he forgot the people. He talked 
of the police and their dangers, and 
their losses, but he forgot the people 
—he forgot their wants, their complaints, 
and their sufferings. I much doubt whe- 
ther a lofty tone and a dictatorial phrase- 
ology is best suited for the case, the crisis, 
or the country. We are told, you “ must 
vindicate the authority of the law—assert 
the dignity of insulted justice—do not 
offer a premium for revolt against the law, 
or give any reward for disaffection.” 
In ny eeu the question is not whether 
we should vindicate bad laws, but amend 
them—not whether we should assert the 
dignity of an oppressive and unjust system, 
but totally reform it—not give premiums 
for abuse in the state, but remove them at 
once and for ever. Now, I conceive the 
remedy is not the strong Resolution, but 
a Resolution for redress. English gentle- 
men deceive themselves if they imagine 
that by changing the name they remove 
the evil. It will still exist, whether paid 
by the landlord, or extracted from the 
tenant—the abuse will still exist. The 
trust remains violated, and the country 
discontented, for it is not the amount of 
tithe so much as its bad appropriation. 
The people look to this, and will not be 
satisfied until they obtain it. But here 
we are told, in ominous terms, that “ the 
day of collision” has been put off. The 
day of collision! Are those the words of 
the Secretary? Has it come to this? 
Has the Government—or the effect of all 
your varied governments in Ireland, indeed, 
only come to this, ‘that the day of colli- 
sion is put off.” Sir, I make no comments 
on the prudence of the phrase—but I here 
take leave to caution the people of Ireland. 
I call on them to mark these words; to 
ponder over these words; to be cautious 
what they do; to be careful that they be 
not entrapped by insidious friends, or 
deadly foes; to guard, as well as to con- 
trol, their passions and their acts, for they 
may depend upon it, that violence will 
frustrate their object, it will defeat their 
‘friends, destroy their cause, and endanger 
their country. But I rely on it, that an 
antidote to violence will be found in the 
good conduct of the people, as I am sure it 
will be in the good feelings of the govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
ceeded to attack the Irish landlords—an 
old theme, and not a just one—and much 
overstated. In some cases they may be 
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bad landlords, as well as in England 
but, as a general charge, I deny it. 
See, however, the policy of this attack. 
The right hon. Secretary finds two par- 
ties in Ireland at variance—the clergy 
and the people—and he sets at variance 
two other parties—the landlords and the 
people; and he does so at the moment 
that he proposes to tax the one without 
relieving the other—to make the landlord 
pay the tithe, to make the tenant pay the 
cess, and thus he gives all to the Church, 
and takes all he can from the landlords 
and the people. Connected with this 
he revived the stale subject of the subdi- 
vision of land—that miserable crotchet on 
which the fleeting fame of so many Irish 
Secretaries hung and expired. The Sub- 
letting Act he spoke of—the Subletting Act 
he exclaimed against, and most emphati- 
cally did he say—‘in my conscience I 
believe the Subletting Act to be the curse of 
Ireland.” Sir, without offence, let me 
say, what is the curse of Ireland? Sir, 
the ‘curse of Ireland is an inexperienced 
Secretary. Is this my opinion alone ? 
No, Sir, non hic sermo meus; look to 
Carte’s life of the Duke of Ormonde; the 
evils of Ireland he attributes to the con- 
stant changes of the cfvil officers—men 
sent over ignorant of the state of that 
country, and recalled before they knew the 
wants and wishes of the people, and had 
time or knowledge sufficient to relieve 
them. Fraught with his official learning, 
and his historical advice, the right hon. 
Secretary proceeded, and observed, that 
the time had now arrived, in which we 
must — ‘* teach a lesson to the people 
of Ireland,” such were his words, and 
he added, ‘Ireland must no longer look 
to her turbulence and her agitation.” 
Teach Ireland a lesson! Is this the 
language? Why, they have taught her 
nothing, nothing but lessons — lessons, 
too, that she sadly remembers. I pass 
over the Boyne, Aughrim—even the per- 
jured faith of the treaty of Limerick ; 
I lay aside that lesson —I turn to the 
books on your Table —I refer to the 
Acts of Elizabeth, and her proclamation 
enjoining torture to her president in Muns- 
ter. What will the Secretary say of that 
lesson? I refer to the journals of this 
House : read the solemn vote of thanks to 
the Almighty, offered up to Heaven for 
the sacking and the three days massacre 
at Drogheda; here, was indeed a lesson, 
and under correction from the hon. Mem- 
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ber opposite, who invoked, the other night, 
repentance and a general fast—I say a 
most pious lesson this was, truly. I refer 
to the treaty of Charles, and his breach of 
faith towards the Irish people, and his in- 
fraction of their petition of right. I refer 
to the cowardly treachery of another King, 
the second James, who after having em- 
barked the Irish nation in his cause, basely 
fled from his own fire, and justified those 
words—“ Put not your trust in Princes.” 
I dwell not on the lesson tanght by the 
Tories of old, or the Roundheads, or the 
Cavaliers—I come to 1779, and 1782, 
when, on these benches, sat my Lord 
North, deaf and insensible to the com- 
plaints of the people of Ireland. They 
asked for free trade and a free constitu- 
tion, the people were patient—though they 
were starving—they were suppliants—they 
were but humble petitioners; but the 
Minister was deaf—he refused to yield— 
he talked, too, of “‘ vindicating the law’— 
he, too, spoke of ‘‘ mobs and insulted 
justice” — and he refused everything. 
But, in two years time, when the Irish na- 
tion had buckled on her armour, and the 
clang was heard from field to field—when 
there were 100,000 men in arms, and 
300 pieces of gannon there—then the 
Minister came down to this House, granted 
everything, yielded everything, repeal of 
Poyning’slaw, independent legislation,even 
the restoration of the final judicature, which 
had not been originally demanded,and thus 
he yielded to violence that which he had be- 
fore refused to justice. This was, indeed, 
a lesson, and it is treasured in the recollec- 
tion of the nation—a lesson, however, to 
the minister as well as to the people; but 
later, in 1791-2, when the privileges then 
demanded were sternly refused ; when the 
petitions of the people were not merely 
rejected, but actually kicked out of the 
House, how did the Minister act? He refus- 
ed every thing to calm request and sober pe- 
tition, but, as soon as the battle of Jemappe 
had been lost, then he hurried down, and 
made a precipitate surrender, Here are 
lessons surely that we cannot forget; we 
cannot belie the history of our country, 
and though we may forgive our wrongs, we 
cannot forget our education. But 1 turn 
to the ex-Secretary opposite. Ireland need 
not go very far back. She need only 
look from the Secretary in to the Secretary 
out, from the right hon. Gentleman at 
this side of the Table to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite. Did not the right hon. 
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Baronet refuse the requests of the Irish 
people? their calm demands, and their 
just prayers; Session after Session, year 
after year; five years, ten years, twenty 
years—no concessions. Nay, the very 
reverse, for both those Irish ex-Secretaries 
declared that they opposed all concessions, 
because they wished to uphold the Church 
and the Constitution of the country; and 
I saw and heard them afterwards both 
declare, that they yielded what they be- 
fore denied. The one said he did so to 
uphold the Church, and the other to pre- 
serve the Constitution!!! Dol blame them 
for thus retracting ?—No. The feelings of 
humanity triumphed over the errors of an 
early education, and the precepts and 
principles of the Dublin Castle were for a 
moment forgotten. But when was this? 
Not until the public calamity had reach- 
ed its height—not until the waters of 
bitterness had nigh overflowed the land— 
not until the hour of collision had almost 
arrived—not until violence and agitation 
had so increased that the very phrase be- 
came part of the viceregal phraseology— 
then, but not till then, you yielded. Here, 
then, is a lesson with a vengance! Here is 
your own lesson of twenty years’ practice 
held up to your view. Is it then just, is 
it fair, is it prudent—nay, is it expedient, 
to turn upon us—thus to taunt—thus 
to upbraid the country? Teach Ireland 
lessons, truly ! What extravagance !—what 
insanity of phrase! Talk not to her of vin- 
dicating justice. Read in your own lesson 
your own errors. ‘Tis you, ’tis you, 
who have misled the people—’tis you who 
have brought them on to dangerous ways : 
and do you now not only desert, but up- 
braid them? This is another and an additi- 
onal lesson. You havedeceived the country 
—you have taught Ireland these dangerous 
practices, those fatal lessons of immorality 
—you have poisoned her with your deadly 
potions until the profligacy of the master 
has almost become the daily bread of his 
mistress—then you turn on the unfortu- 
nate victim of your bad passions, and, in 
the moment of her distraction, you recite 
the catalogue of her errors, (your own 
crimes) and preach to her a homily upon 
the doctrine of forbearance. Yes, Sir, 
Ireland has learnt a lesson, Ireland has 
dearly purchased it. Agitation is the price 
that Ireland has ever paid for liberty. I 
wish her laurels had worn well, for they 
were dearly earned. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet objected to my friend, the member 
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for Kildare, on account of his expression 
that he considered. tithes a badge of servi- 
tude. Sir, I adopt the phrase—it is a 
badge of servitude: and my hon. friend 
need only look to Scotland—there he finds 
a nation who considered it a badge of ser- 
vitude to have imposed upon them as the 
religion of the state that which was not 
the religion of the people. They success- 
fully resisted, and they succeeded. But 
my hon. friend did not object to pay that 
Church—for he pays now the Presbyterian. 
His objection was, to the abuse of the 
trust. The objection was, that the poor 
curate, who works, gets little, and the rec- 
tor, who does not work, gets almost all. 
Look to the petitions on the Table. That 
from Gowran parish, where there are 2,700 
Catholics, and only thirty-three Protest- 
ants, and the tithes are 550/. Ballycon- 
heen, county Waterford, there are no 
Protestants, the tithes are 3787. Aglis, 
county Cork, fourteen Protestants, 610/. 
tithe; Monasterboyse, all Catholics ex- 
cept the curate and his wife, tithes 800J. 
a-year; Cloney, no church, no resident 
clergyman, tithes 300/. a-year; Kilcork, 
no Protestant, no church, no clergyman ; 
Dungarvan, seventeen Protestants, tithe 
and cess 500/. a-year; Monaniny, one 
Protestant family, tithes 400/. a-year. 
These are just grounds of complaint. The 
people see no services performed, and pay 
heavy taxes notwithstanding. But is there 
no abuse besides this? I hold here a 
tithe-proctor’s receipt. The tithe due was 
5s. 8d. and the costs of distress and 
sale, and proctor’s fees, amounted to 13s. 
10d.—For this the poor man’s pig valued 
at two guineas was sold, and the change 
returned was 1s. 11d. I hold another re- 
ceipt for 10s. two years’ tithe of an acre of 
bad meadow, demanded and paid seven 
years after it was alleged to be due—clearly 
an illegaldemand. What is the case of turf 
or smoke-money, as it was called ? This, too 
was clearly an illegal demand, and, so far 
back as the time of Lord Clare, he stated 
in Parliament that the demand for turf 
was an illegal demand. I contend the 
people pay more than the tenth if all costs 
and expenses are considered. The mem- 
ber for Preston said, in England the tithes 
were often one-fifth of the rent. I instanc- 
ed the case of the parish of Timoleague, 
2,800 acres, the rent-roll valued by Go- 
vernment valuation at 1,700/. a-year, and 
the tithe 414/. a-year, or near a fourth. 
And here the first quality of land I find 
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valued at 9s. an acre. What is the case 
of Kilbrue parish? There thirty-three 
acres were tithed at 36/., or one guinea an 
acre. I conceive that was near one-third 
of the rent; and I would wish to ask, how 
much of the produce? In fact, if the case 
is closely examined, it will appear that 
the charges are not only unjust, but exor- 
bitant. See the cases when tithe is 
thrown out and the party still proceed- 
ed against by bill in the Exchequer. 
Should not these grievances be remedied ? 
And do the Resolutions go to any effectual 
remedy of these points? But, is there no 
other evil? What is the case of Church 
cess ¢ Is this no complaint ? See the occur- 
rence that lately took place in the county 
of Monaghan, where.an _ unfortunate 
man’s goods were seized for Church cess, 
and the implements of his husbandry were 
taken. This was clearly illegal. He re- 
sisted, and was killed on the spot by the 
collector. The amount of the cess was 
only sevenpence. The man was tried at 
the last Assizes for murder. The warrant 
was declared to be iliegal. The Jury were 
sent back to their room three times, and 
at length brought in a verdict of acquittal ! 
These things naturally inflame and excite 
the people ; the more so, when it appears 
that clerical Magistrates act in such cases, 
and when warrants for Church cess are 
ordered and signed by clergymen. This 
is another evil; and the Magistracy should 
in this instance be reformed. I say, that 
it is idle to think these Resolutions will af- 
ford a sufficient remedy. You must go to 
the root of the evil. You must reform so as 
to afford redress. The people, I am sure, 
will be tranquil. I am also sure they will 
not be denied. They sce the whole of 
their case, and Session after Session will 
bring it before the Legislature; and, by 
persevering in aconstitutional course, will 
finally procure redress. For my part, I 
do not stand in need of their instructions, 
or even of the requests of my constitu- 
ents. Justice is on their side; and, in 
seeking for that, we seek not the spoliation 
of the Church, or the downfall of the Esta- 
blishment. On the contrary, its fall is 
more to be apprehended from its over- 
grown wealth than from any lopping off of 
so gorgeous and superb a structure. De- 
pend on it the question is more deeply 
rooted in the minds of the people -than 
Gentlemen suppose. It is in vain to hope 
they will be satisfied with a mere change of 
name. The appropriation is what they look 
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to. Irepeat it, that it is a question of life 
or death. I would not advise the Minister 
to go to war with the people of Ireland. 

Mr. Lefroy said, as a friend to the 
Church, to the law, to good order, and to 
the connexion of Ireland with this country, 
a connexion so important to the welfare 
of both, he could not sit silent, nor con- 
tent himself by merely giving a vote on 
this question, without making some ob- 
servations upon the doctrines which had 
just been advanced by the hon. Gentleman. 
He thanked the hon. member for Down- 
patrick, for having brought forward a 
distinct Resolution, which would at once 
give the House an opportunity of ascer- 
taining whether the Church enjoyed its 
property by sufferance only, or by right 
and title. The Resolution, however, 
although professing to be one of peace, 
purported to refer to the original title of 
the Church, and to look back to the first 
application of Church property; but the 
hon. Member in the course of his speech 
abandoned altogether that ground. It 
was then taken up by the hon. Member 
who last addressed the House ; for in the 
beginning of his speech, he insisted upon 
the right of the application of Church 
property after the manner he mentioned ; 
and in the very concluding sentence of it 
he called upon the House to apply this 
property according to its original trust. 
It was, therefore, of importance that it 
should be ascertained whether there was 
any ground whatever for this claim now 
made—this obsolete and, as he had 
considered, abandoned claim with  re- 
spect to the application of Church pro- 
perty to three or four specific objects. 
When, on a former occasion, an hon. 
Member quoted a passage from Black- 
stone in support of this claim, he (Mr. 
Lefroy) had taken the opportunity of 
saying, that ifhe had looked a little further 
into Blackstone, he would have found 
that the construction he put upon that 
quotation was totally unauthorized; and 
that Blackstone did not use the words in 
the sense in which the hon. Member had 
interpreted them. He had not heard 
from that hon. Member since, or of the 
doctrine which he founded upon that 
authority. He, therefore, took it for 
granted that he had given up a position 
so untenable. The hon. member for 
Meath had referred to a vat varicty of 
continental authorities; but had he re- 
ferred the House to any act of the King 
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in Council, to a single Act of Parliament, 
or to a single decision of any court of law, 
or to any dictum of any Judge, which 
maintained the doctrine, that Church pro- 
perty was originally applicable to the 
sustentation of the poor, of the Bishop, 
and the incumbent, and to the repairing 
of the Church? Had he mentioned a 
single trace or vestige of authority of any 
such right having been insisted upon or 
enforced? He should like to know what 
sort of right that was, for which no au- 
thority of law could be produced, and for 
the exercise of which no precedent could 
be found within legal memory, or even in 
the course of tradition. It had been said 
by the hon. Member, that the Church 
derived its title from an Act of Parliament, 
and that Parliament hada right to deal as 
it pleased with Church property, because 
it was originally given by Parliament. He 
would take Jeave to ask the hon.. Member 
upon what he founded that position? The 
Church derived its property, not from the 
State, nor from Parliament, but from 
original endowments. She derived her 
property from the very same source, by 
grant and endowment—from which every 
hon. Member in that House, and every 
noble Peer in the other House, derived 
his estate. Those estates descended to 
them, charged with the payment of tithes, 
and the Church had the same qualification 
for enjoying them as those persons had to 
enjoy the remaining nine-tenths, It was a 
great mistake to suppose that the Re- 
formation consisted in a transfer of Church 
property. The Church property at the 
Reformation remained in the hands of the 
Church, and had been transmitted to those 
who held it now. The Reformation con- 
sisted in the modification of the Established 
Church, in respect of doctrine, discipline, 
and supremacy. But the property of the 
Church at the time she, in convocation, 
made that change in doctrine and supre- 
macy, and conformed her discipline to it, 
consisted of less than 200 livings, and these 
have been transmitted to her successors : it 
was a great mistake, therefore, to say that 
the Church derived her property from an Act 
of Parliament. The only property trans- 
ferred by Act of Parliament, was property 
vested in the monasteries, and what was 
not transferred from the monasteries, 
vested in the Crown. In all those original 
endowments, of which there were many 
now forthcoming, there was not a single 
vestige of proof that any part of the pro- 
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perty was intended to be devoted to the 
pre and to the repair of the Church. 

ut if there were any foundation whatever 
for the claim to a third, or a fourth, in 
point of law, the fact could be established, 
that the Church of Ireland did not enjoy 
more than a third or a fourth of the tithe. 
According to’ the evidence before the 
Committee, it was quite plain that the 
clergy of the Church of Ireland did not 
levy for their tithe even so much as a third 
of their right: therefore, upon any hypo- 
thesis, the claim now made on the behalf 
of the poor was not sustainable. But it 
had been said, that in several parts of 
Ireland the proportion of the Catholics to 
the Protestants was so great, that it was 
most unreasonable that the tithes should 
be applied to the maintenance of the 
Church of Ireland. Then a claim was 
set up on behalf of the majority, for the 
maintenance of their Church. But the 
majority for this purpose must be, not a 
mere numerical majority, but a majority 
of those who paid tithes. Now of the 
property in Ireland seven-tenths belonged 
to the Protestants. When Gentlemen 
talked of levying a tax on the majority, 
for the maintenance of the minority, they 
used the word majority in a sense totally 
inapplicable to this purpose. The question 
was not a numerical majority, but a ma- 
jority of those who had the property 
charged with tithe. But if the numerical 
majority had a right on that ground alone 
to the one-tenth, upon the same principle 
they would have a right to the other nine- 
tenths. There was no ground of distinc- 
tion; norcould any such claim be sustain- 
able to the one-tenth, which would not 
extend to the other nine-tenths. This 
doctrine, therefore, would go to the total 
subversion of all law, and of the constitu- 
tion of society, when that claim, founded 
upon the entire subversion of the popular 
principle of law, was asserted and mainly 
rested upon by Gentlemen in that House. 
He rejoiced to find that a system of spolia- 
tion was disclaimed by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He trusted the declaration 
made by the noble Lord last night, namely, 
that the property of the Church was only 
to be applied to the purposes of the Church 
might be considered as a_ satisfactory 
assurance that his Majesty’s Ministers 
were perfectly sincere in their desire of 
benefitting the Church by this measure : 
at the same time that they were endeavour- 
ing to afford relief to the people by altering 
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the mode of collecting the Church pro- 
perty. He felt that it was a measure 
which, as a friend to the Church, both of 
England and of Ireland, might be good, 
accompanied, as it had been, by the 
assurance, and by the recommendation of 
the Committee, that the rights of the 
Church should be preserved, he might 
well assent. If these pledges should be 
redeemed, and the Church -property be 
put upon a footing that would hereafter 
advance the cause of religion, then would 
the change now proposed be beneficial. 
It was in the belief that such would be 
its result, that he gave it his support. 
But, on the other hand, if it was intended 
to take from the Church any part of its 
property, or to put the clergy in a condi- 
tion of mere rent-chargers, then he con- 
sidered himself bound, and trusted that 
every friend of the Church would feel 
bound, to oppose a measure of that sort. 
With respect to the Resolution for enabling 
his Majesty’s Government to take effectual 
measures to recover the rents, he trusted 
it would not only have the sanction of 
that House, but that it would be put into 
execution by the Government with vigour 
and determination: for he was perfectly 
satisfied they must make up their mind 
either to govern Ireland effectually, or to 
lose it. That country was now in such a 
state, if it was to be left to accident and 
agitation, and to the power of those parties 
who had had possession and dominion 
over it forsome time past, he was perfectly 
satisfied it would be lost—lost to England 
and lost to itself; because he was sure 
that the best interests of Ireland would 
always be maintained by its connexion 
with England; and that by a severance 
from England, Ireland must be lost. 

Mr. Penrhyn said, it was not his intention 
to trespass more than a few moments on 
the time of the House. He felt that this 
was an extremely important question, and 
trusted that, in approaching the discussion 
of it, he might be thought to do so with 
no other feeling, and no other wish, than 
to follow that course which appeared to 
him to be promotive of the best interests 
of Ireland. In his opinion those interests 
would be best promoted, by measures which 
should evince an anxious desire on the part 
of the Legislature to conciliate, and not 
provoke that hostility which, unfortunately, 
had reigned so long between that country 
and this, and which had checked the pros- 
perity _ growing interest that otherwise 
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would have taken place between countries ' 
so intimately connected. Looking at the 

state of Ireland generally, but more par- | 
ticularly looking at the state of that. 
country in regard to the system of tithes, ' 
‘it was evident that the time was come | 
when it was absolutely necessary for his 
Majesty’s Government to take up that 
question with a view to its permanent 
settlement, and of putting an end, for all 
future time, to those evils which that ques- 
tion had produced. From the events | 
which had recently occurred, it was 

obvious that any measure to be final and | 
satisfactory must proceed from the Legis- | 
lature. A question attended with so 
many difficulties, and involving so many | 
vested interests, could not be satisfactorily | 
settled by any Government, nor ought the | 
Legislature to leave it to any Government 
to settle. No government could have, or 
would deserve to have, the confidence of | 
the people, that did not enforce the law as 
long as it was the law of the country; 
while, at the same time, it was equally 
imperative that it should attend to the 
complaints of the people, and to provide 
such constitutional remedies for their 
grievances, as, by the aid of the wisdom 
of Parliament, might be thought most 
applicable to the case. Judging upon 
this principle, he was not aware that the 
present Government were open to the im- 
putation of not having done their duty to 
the country. It did not appear that they 
had, on the one hand, omitted to exercise 
the powers of the law, wherever the exer- 
cise of them was demanded—or, on the 
other hand, neglected—to apply a remedy 
to the grievances of the people, when those 
grievances were made known to them. 
But it must be admitted that there existed 
in Ireland two very opposite parties, and 
that the difficulty of governing that coun- 
try was considerably aggravated by the col- 
lision of those parties; and it was almost 
impossible for Government to adopt any 
course which should give satisfaction to 
both. He trusted that the Members 
of that House, whether from Ireland 
or not, would feel it to be their duty to 
legislate, not for a party, but for the 
nation at large. When the powers of the 
law were found insufficient to preserve the 
peace and to protect the property of the 
country, it became the duty of that House 
to support the Government in their appli- 
cation for additional powers; and, in the 
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acted that part which was best adapted to 
promote the realinterests of Ireland; while, 
by their determination to enforce the 
law for the upholding of the rights of the 
Church, they had given a most eloquent 
refutation to the charge that had been 
made against them of their being a popu- 
larity-hunting Government. The Resolu- 
tions appeared to him to contain in them 
all that was essential. First, it was pro- 
posed to provide for the immediate and 
pressing wants of the clergy; secondly, to 
vindicate the law so long as it was the law 
of the land; and, thirdly, to hold out to 
the people a promise that the more imme- 
diately urgent measures should be followed 
up by such other measures as should for 
ever put an end to the evils of which they 
complained. It had been said that the 
evidence upon which they were proceeding 
was insufficient. He readily admitted 
that it was insufficient to enable the House 
to determine what should be the remedy ; 
but this was an extremely different thing 
from what they were now called upon to 
do. He did not believe anything would 
give more satisfaction to the people than 
to point out a remedy before the danger 
came; for what were the facts to which 
the attention of the House was called? 
First, that there was in Ireland a system- 
atic resistance to the payment of tithes. 
Was there any person who had read the 
evidence before the Committee, that would 
not admit that such was the case? The 
next fact was, the insufficiency of the 
present law. To this fact they had the 
testimony of the men whose duty it was 
to carry that law into effect, and they all 
declared the impossibility of recovering 
tithes under the existing law. As to the 
next point, with regard to the necessity of 
some remedial measure, surely they had 
ample evidence. Ireland was now under- 
going the fiery ordeal of Irish agitation. 
There were persons in Ireland who, by 
every means in their power, were exciting 
the hostility of the people to the system of 
tithes. The magic word had gone forth ; 
and by means of public meetings, of 
political pamphlets, and pastoral letters, 
a system of resistance had been success- 
fully established throughout many of the 
counties in Ireland. It would be sufficient 
for him to state that that feeling had 
begun to take possession of the minds of 
the peasantry of Ireland, and that it had 
caused them to offer no longer, even that 
passive resistance with which they com- 
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menced. As a proof of this he would 
remind hon. Members of the occurrence at 
Bennett’s Bridge; and only desire those 
who were incredulous on this point, to look 
into the daily papers of Ireland, where 
they would read of the constant and open 
resistance that was now made to the pay- 
ment of tithes. When those pastoral 
mandates were issued, he was quite sure 
the parties had no idea of what the results 
would be: but this only shewed to what 
extremes the people would go in opposing 
what they conceived to be an unjust law, 
The consequence of all this had been, to 
reduce highly respectable clergymen from 
that station in life which, by their con- 
nexions, education, and calling, they were 
entitled to hold, to a condition in some 
cases, of the most distressing description, 
It had been said that this was mainly 
owing to their own exactions. Without 
pretending to deny that there were some 
instances in which this accusation might 
be properly brought, he would maintain 
that the clergy, as a body, were not liable 
to the charge. He did not believe that 
the Catholics themselves would make so 
sweeping an accusation. So far from this 
being the case, he could fairly assert that 
the clergy, in very few instances, had 
received anything equal to their legal rights, 
few indeed had exacted so much as 
they would have been entitled to, under 
the Composition Act. But if there were 
matters on which they might differ, there 
were other points on which they could not 
butagree. They mightdifferas tothe paying 
collecting, and distributing of tithes, but 
it was impossible for them to entertain, 
different opinions as to the necessity of 
meeting the claims of the clergy, not only 
upon their humanity, but upon their sense 
of justice, in this, the hour of their adver- 
sity. His Majesty’s Government, however, 
had another, and a very important, duty to 
perform, and that was, to support the laws 
so long as they were the laws of the land. 
No person who wished well to good order 
and to the very being of society, could 
permit the people to take the law into 
their own hands, and be themselves the 
arbiters of what should or should not be 
considered a lawful claim. It was quite 
evident, that if any Government once per- 
mitted this, as regarded one species of 
legal demand, the same popular doctrine 
might soon be made to apply to rents and 
debts of all descriptions, as well as to 
tithes, They were tald to wait until they 
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could bring forward this remedial mea- 
sure; but were Gentlemen aware that the 
spirit of resistance -was spreading itself 
day by day, and that if any delay was 
suffered to take place in checking its pro- 
gress, the whole people of Ireland would 
be subject to the interdict of the agita- 
tors? No man entertained greater aver- 
sion to acts of severity than he did; 
but, at the same time, he felt it absolutely 
necessary that the authority of the law 
should be vindicated. It was most dan- 
gerous to allow the system of preventing 
those farmers, who thought they ought to 
pay the clergymen, from doing so, by the 
influence of terror. A similar system was 
pursued with regard to the clergyman, who 
was afraid to resort to that legal remedy 
which the law allowed him; and with 
regard to the Jurors, who were afraid to 
give a verdict against the defendant in 
tithe cases. Such was the state of things 
in Treland, and it was one which required 
the strict attention of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and they ought to consider 
well whether theauthority of the law should 
not be enforced, in order to put a stop to 
this system of terror. It was the bounden 
duty of Parliament to assist the clergy in 
the recovery of that to which, by law, they 
were entitled. ‘The course recommended 
by his Majesty’s Government was calcu- 
lated for the attainment of this object; 
and, therefore, it had his cordial support. 
At the same time, he would not support 
the giving any authority of this nature, if 
it were not accompanied with such ar- 
rangements as would satisfy the people of 
Ireland, and the adoption of some general 
system of paying the clergy, in the place 
of the present obnoxious tithe system. He 
had observed with regret, that those who 
had influence over the public mind in Ire- 
land had thought it right to oppose the 
Government, for if they had taken a 
different course the propositions would 
have received the willing assent of the 
people. All parties agreed that the 
clergy should be relieved, and no better 
course had been suggested than that laid 
down in these Resolutions. ‘There was a 
systematic violation of the law in Ireland ; 
measures had been employed to excite the 
people against it, and such power ought 
to be intrusted to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as would enable it to enforce the 
law. 

Mr. James Grattan was very desirous 
to see peace and tranquillity restored in 
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Ireland, but he confessed that he did j tithes; but if that was the extent of the 
not look upon the measure which the! distress, it did not require immediate par- 


right hon. Secretary had it in contempla- ; 
tion to bring forward as calculated to still | 
the agitation or to quell the unquiet feel- 
ing which was abroad in Ireland on the 
subject of tithes. There was not an Irish 
Member possessing a single acre of land 
in Ireland who was not affected by the 
question; and they owed it to them- 
selves, and to their constituents, to sift 
the matter thoroughly, and prevent any 





renewed oppression. He must complain 
of the manner in which the Committee, to | 
which the investigation of the question | 
had been referred, was constituted, and | 
the consequence of which was, that, with 
the exception of a single witness, all the | 
evidence was in favour of the tithe party. | 
He deprecated all hurry in passing any 

measure on the subject. He wished to: 
facilitate the settlement of the question, 
and would promote any measure which he | 
thought would succeed ; and he now ad- | 
vised delay, because he did not think that | 
the Resolutions proposed would have that , 
effect. He denied that the distress of | 
the Protestant clergy in Ireland was so | 
great as it had been represented to be. | 
On referring to the evidence, it appeared | 
that the rev. Mr. Butler said, that the | 
whole of the composition for the rectorial | 
and vicarial tithe in his parish amounted | 
to about 570/.; and between 300/. and 

400/. of this was collected. This Gentle- | 
man collected his tithes to November, | 
1830; and no case of distress had been | 
made out in that instance. The rev. Mr. | 
Cotton, son-in-law of the Archbishop of | 
Cashel, and Archdeacon of that diocese, 

rector of Thurles, and vicar of the union 
of fcur parishes, called Lismalin, stated, 
that his income was upwards of 2,000/. a 
year, but that last year he could collect 
only 50/., and that more than half the 
tithes of 1830 was unpaid. He had been 
able to collect less than any other person; 
but he could not be in great pecuniary dis- 
tress, looking at his connection with the 
Archbishop of the diocese. Again, the 
rev. Mr. Robarts had not been able to 
collect more than a very small portion of 
his tithes. The rev. Mr. Dwyer held a 
living of 800. per annum, and had not 
been able to collect more than a portion 
of his tithes. It was given in evidence 
that the clergymen were obliged to lay 
down their horses and carriages, in conse- 
quence of the withholding the payment of 








liamentary relief. He would not oppose 
the first Resolution; though it was net 
free from objection. He was convinced 
that the plan for collecting the arrears 
never could be acted upon, and that it 
would lead to the greatest mischief. It 
was said, if a man did not pay his arrears, 
he must go to gaol ; but such a proceeding 


_would kindle a flame throughout the 


country difficult or impossible to ex- 
tinguish. It was said by the right hon. 
Member opposite, on a former occasion, 
that there was a precedent in 1532 for 
the present proceeding relative to tithes, 


'when, in consequence of the payment 


having been resisted in some places, a dif- 
ferentappropriation of them wasdetermined 
on, and provision was made for recovery 
of the arrears then due. The cases how- 
ever, wereessentially different, and the pre- 
cedent quoted would notapply. The volume 
on the Table contained the examination of 
seventeen witnesses, whose evidence had, 
in many particulars, been controverted 
by that subsequently given, and, more 
especially by that of Dr. Doyle and Mr. 
Montgomery. The question was a great 
and animportant one, and the Houseshould 
not be called on to come to a decision 
until it was in full possession of all the 
information which could be collected. A 
Jury was not required to give in a verdict 
with only half the case before them; nor 
should the House of Commons, on half a 
report, decide on a question in which 
great and important interests are involved. 
He believed that the gentleman would 
undertake to pay the parochial clergy the 
full amount of their claims, if it was clearly 
understood that, on the death of the pre- 


| sent incumbents, a different appropriation 


should be made of the tithes. He did not 
wish to withhold assistance from the clergy, 
but he recommended that the House should 
vote a sum of money on account, for the 
purpose of relieving them, an? chen post- 
pone the collection of the arrears until all 
measures respecting tithes was completed. 
It appeared by evidence, that the annual 
amount of tithes in Ireland was 700,000. 
—a monstrous and intolerable sum. The 
annual amount of the Grand Jury present- 
ments which had been so much calumni- 
ated, and out of which many poor esta- 
blishments were maintained, the expense 
of which ought to be borne by the tithes, 
was only 850,000/, He really believed 
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that, in many cases, the occasional losses 
of the farmer, the fluctuations of different 
seasons, and other circumstances, being 
taken into account, the clergyman got 
more than a tenth—more than he was 
entitled to. He denied that tithes were 

roperty which could not be meddled with, 
The Protestants in the north of Ireland, 
who had established their own moduses 
at their own pleasure, were the most 
urgent for the general payment of tithes; 
thus throwing the principal burthen on the 
poor Catholic tiller. It was a wonder 
that such a system of diversity, confusion, 
and irritation, as the tithe system of 
Ireland, had gone on so long. The right 
hon. Secretary talked of vindicating the 
law, but he was not vindicating the law: 
he was bringing in a new law. Again, he 
must urge the postponement of the scheme, 
in order that they might all lay their heads 
together for the purpose of endeavouring 
to devise some plan that should be sub- 
stantially beneficial. He was decidedly 
of opinion that a portion of the tithes 
should go to the poor; and that the 
Protestant clergy who did the duty of 
the Church should receive a greater share 
of the emoluments of that Church. Had 
such considerations as these been attended 
to, Ireland would not have been convulsed 
from north to south on the subject. 

Mr. Aunt said, that, at that late hour, 
as no doubt there was not a single Irish 
Member who was not anxious to give his 
opinion upon the subject, and as, therefore, 
it was hopeless to expect to finish the dis- 
cussion that night, he would move as an 
amendment, that the Chairman report pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sitagain. 

Mr. Stanley said, that the Chairman had 
no progress to report. This was the third 
day of the discussion, and yet the Com- 
mittee had not passed one single Resolu- 
tion. If they went on in this manner, 
day after day, making speeches on all the 
Resolutions, and not agreeing to one, time 
would be wasted, and the public business 
would be at a stand. He hoped that, 
after the long debate which had taken 
place, they would come to a decision on 
some of the Resolutions. To the first, 
second, and third, the objections seemed 
but slight; to the fourth and fifth they 
were more weighty. What he proposed 
was, first, to dispose of the Amendment 
of the hon. member for Downpatrick, and 
then to take the sense of the Committee on 
the first three Resolutions, He would 
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afterwards have no objection to post- 
pone, for a short time, the last two Reso- 
lutions, 

Mr. Mullins wished the hon. member 
for Preston to withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. Wyse said, he could not allow 
the first three Resolutions to pass without 
opposition. 

Mr. Lambert wished the Committee to 
proceed. 

Mr. Hunt said, that, if the Irish Mem- 
bers were content to put money into the 
pockets of the clergy, he was not, and, 
therefore, he would persist in his Motion. 

Mr. Sheil suggested that, as the hon 
Member had manifested his desire to press 
his praiseworthy Resolution, and as a 
division would merely excite delay, he 
should withdraw his Amendment. He 
believed no further debate would take 
place. 

Mr. Hunt, on that understanding, would 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

The Committee divided on Mr, Ruth- 
ven’s Amendment: Ayes 27; Noes 123 
—Majority 96. 
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*Ingestrie, Lord *Wyse, T. 
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*Killeen, Lord 
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*Ruthven, E. S. 


On the first Resolution being again put, 

Mr. Wyse said, he would place before 
the House, as briefly as he could, the mo- 
tives which induced him to offer opposi- 
tion to some of the statements contained 
in the three first Resolutions. Several of 
the Protestant clergy were stated to be in 
the utmost distress, owing to the existing 
combination and resistance to tithe; and 
the State was called upon to come for- 
ward to their assistance. This allegation 
was grounded, both on the Report and Re- 
solutions, on the evidencebeforethe House. 
As he had already observed, at an earlier 


period of the night, he did not think these 
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allegations were borne out by the evidence 
adduced before the Committee, and, 
therefore, unless further proof of the fact 
was advanced, he could not assent to 
such statement, and, of course, could not 
vote for the grant of money now proposed. 
He begged to be distinctly understood— 
in his mind, there were two points, essen- 
tially different, to be considered. First, 
whether, if such a case as that which had 
been stated did exist, the clergy would be 
entitled to public relief; and, secondly, 
whether such case did or did not exist. 
To the first of these propositions he could 
not refuse his assent, because if the teach- 
ers of a Christian institution, the guardians 
of public morality, the salaried officers of 
the public were guaranteed by that public 
in the enjoyment of their offices or salaries, 
it must be admitted, that the public were 
bound, by the strictest ties which could 
bind nations or individuals, to fulfil the 
engagement, and to afford protection and 
security for their enjoyment until some 
new contract with the same or other indi- 
viduals was entered into by the State. 
The State acted thus in all other cases ; 
and if it did not act so, it would virtually 
be signing its own death-warrant, and 
would openly teach disaffection and dis- 
organization, by taking away from pro- 
perty and personal rights security—the 
real essence of all social institutions. The 
case had been confounded with that of 
landlords; but it was widely different. 
Those, at least, who considered clergymen, 
not as landlords, but as servants of the 
State, for the uses of the State, could not 
object to this conclusion. Landlords, in- 
deed, might be reduced to much the same 
position, by an act of the State itself—an 
improvident, fraudulent, or precipitate 
Jaw—like too many of the financial laws, 
as they operated in Ireland; and, in such 
cases, perhaps, in strictness of justness the, 
State ought to intervene. But these 
cases were rare; and, as the State did not 
interfere with their profits, or claim a right 
to do so, so neither should it be called 
upon to redress or retrieve, by pecuniary 
relief, any loss they might sustain. He 
would not, then, refuse to the clergy, as 
such, any fair relief, provided the justify- 
ing case for such relief was first made out. 
Upon these premises he based his argu- 
ment. It appeared to him, that two con- 
ditions were necessary for this purpose; 
first, that the individual was in a state of 
distress; and secondly, that he had not 
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brought that distress upon himself. If 
these conditions really existed, he for one, 
would not hesitate an instant, but give 
cheerfully, not as charity, but as strict 
right. Then came the main question. 
Were these conditions fulfilled? He con- 
tended they were not. He grounded this 
assertion, not on vain hearsay, or vainer 
imagination, but on those documents, 
upon which the right hon. Secretary re- 
lied for the opposite conclusion. The 
complaint was, that the Protestant clergy 
were in the greatest suffering and distress. 
What was the evidence to bear this out ? 
The first instance given by the right hon. 
Secretary was that of Dr. Butler.” He 
stood at the head of the suffering’ clergy. 
The words of the complaint in his own 
letter were:—‘‘ I have been banished 
from my home and duty, a starving exile.” 
Banished ? Where, did the House think ? 
—to Cheltenham; “from comfort to ab- 
solute poverty.” This statement must be 
compared, however, with the assertion of 
his parishioners, and of hon. Members in 
that House. These assertions, it was 
true, had not been proved,’ but neither 
had the assertions of the reverend Doctor. 
Both should be inquired into, and both 
weighed by other evidence. One thing 
was certain, that Dr. Butler was in pos- 
session of the tithe-right of thirteen 
parishes, extending thirty-two miles, pro- 
ducing, with all deductions, a rental of 
1,400/., and he had been in possession 
of this income for thirty-six years; and he 
was stated to have purchased to the extent 
of 300 acres in the same county. Sir 
John Harvey had been quoted by the right 
hon. Secretary, in the next instance. The 
question, No. 113, was as follows; “A 
gentleman with whom I am well acquaint- 
ed told me, he had just been sending a 
sheep and a few potatoes to a gentleman 
who was formerly in comparative afflu- 
ence; and that he had neither a shilling, 
nor a pound of meat, nor bread in his 
house.” So far the right hon. Secretary 
read, but why did he stop there? The 
next question and answer run thus:— 
‘‘Can you give the name of the clergy- 
man ?”—** [ do not know his name.” ‘And 
this was the evidence of the distress of 
the clergy given by Sir John Harvey! 
The hearsay distress of a gentleman of 
whom he literally knew nothing. Dr. 
Fitzgerald came next. He traced the 
sufferings of the starving clergy very per- 
fectly to the right cause, Their conse- 
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quences, however, did not appear to be 
quite so calamitous; not more than what 
many other * respectable” gentlemen 
had been obliged to submit to, without 
having” had the good fortune to receive a 
single tear of compassion from this House, 
or any more substantial proof of sympathy | ‘ 
from the Treasury. Great stress had been 
laid upon Dr. Fitzgerald’s testimony ; and 
it was worth while to attend to it. In re- 
ply to inquiries in this matter, he candidly 
answers to question 224, “ that the Irish 
are rather an improvident race of people. 
They may live up to their incomes, and 
keep establishments of horses, carriages, 
and servants, and in the cases that I speak 
of, they have been obliged to lay them 
down.” This, no doubt, was a great 
affliction, but hardly requiring legislative 

interference. The point was, were these 
‘gentlemen, as Dr. Butler stated, starving 
exiles from their duty and home? No 
such thing. Hear the evidence. ‘ Have 
‘you known any case of distress in which 
‘clergymen have been in want of food?” 
Answer, ‘‘ No; not to that extent.” So 
that the clipping off of a lackey here and 
there, and some privations of amore serious 
nature, here and there, were all that Dr. 
Fitzgerald was ready to assert. Dr. Hamil- 
ton was ‘‘ another sufferer.” He has been 
in possession of parishes, extending nine 
miles by six—had raised his tithes from 
3502. to 2,000/., and now lowered them to 
1,700/., and out of that very large income, 
there had been no saving, no economy, no 
surplus whatever; but, it might be said, 
he had spent this money amongst his 
parishioners. Perhaps so; and so far he 
had acted as well as most curates. This, 
however, had not been thought good 
ground for raising their salaries from the 
701. to 1000. —they were allowed to starve 
on. The only grievance was, that the 
privation should come occasionally; but 
was this privation, after all, so great? 
Was it so common or general as to justify 
this super-abundant compassion of his 
Majesty’s Treasury? Here was a testi- 
mony which neither Protestant nor clergy- 
man could reject. The right hon. Secre- 
tary had not seen it, or, in his anxiety for 
impartial discussion, it would, no doubt, 
have been pressed upon the consideration 
of the House. Mr. Langrishe, son of a 
landed proprietor of the yery same parish, 

a. Protestant gentleman, a Protestant cler- 
gyman, to these very same inquiries an- 
swers thus ;—* Is it within your knowledge 
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‘that there are several clergymen, to 
‘whom there are two or three years’ ar- 
‘ rears due ?—Yes, I have heard that Dr. 
‘ Butler, and various others, have two or 
‘ three years’ rent due; but that is not 
“uncommon where there is no forcible re- 
sistance. There is very often an arrear 
‘of that kind; the clergyman takes a 
‘Jittle, and goes on with the account. 
‘ Are greater arrears due now than under 
‘ordinary circumstances ?—No; I con- 
‘ceive they are much less.’ That was a 
point blank contradiction to the general 
pressure of this calamity; the very point 
upon which the entire application rested. 
If the right hon. Secretary rested upon his 
report, he could not take it without the 
evidence; and if he quoted the evidence 
on one side, quite as strong could be quoted 
on the other, But did these Gentlemen 
come into Court with pure hands? Sup- 
posing this distress was ‘‘ generally” 
exist, had it not been of their own crea- 
tion? These gentlemen, indeed, had been 
set up, not merely as claimants, but as 
martyrs—not merely as innocent, but as 
meritorious. Some of the gloss of these 
eulogies would, however, wear off on a 
little nearer examination. Dr. Butler was 
a professed self-panegyrist; but he must 
oppose him a second time to his parish- 
ioners. The pastor, in such matters, had 
surely not a better right to be heard than 
his flock. Dr. Hamilton was represented 
as consideration and meekness itself. A 
Catholic and a layman gave suspicious 
testimony against the moderation of a 
Protestant clergyman in that House. Dr. 
Doyle was not to be named ;_ but the same 
Mr. Langrishe, whom he had already 
mentioned—a neighbour—and, therefore, 
with opportunitics of judging—a_Protest- 
ant clergyman, honourably zealous for the 
character of his religion and profession— 
a gentleman, in fine, in every sense, his 
testimony must assuredly carry the same 
weight as that of Dr. Hamilton himself, 
says, “‘ that the composition, was a very 
fair rate of composition, indeed, on the 
part of the parish, but that he thought it 
rather high ;” and, on being asked, “ if it 
was not considered extravagant, both by 
the gentry and tenantry,” he answered, 
“« that he did think it a great deal too high.” 
In answer to another question, he answer- 
ed, that, “‘ had Dr. Hamilton got his com- 
position at 3s. 10d., it would have been 
double the amount of what was usual.” 
He added, that Dr, Hamilton refused to 
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produce his book, without alleging any 
reason for so doing; that he had had a 
long quarrel with his parishioners about 
the building of a new church, and high 
wall to prevent the windows (as Dr. Ham- 
ilton stated) from being broken—no great 
proof this of the perfect understanding 
existing between him and his flock. 
Another question put was this, ‘* Had he 
accepted the offer made him, do you think 
the parish would have remained without 
disturbance ?”—*< I think that no disturb- 
ance whatever would have taken place.” 
That testimony showed that the clergy 
were neither meritorious nor innocent. 
There was another case, which could only 
be approached with reluctance and deep 
regret—the lamentable murder of Mr. 
Whitty. Ithad been, was, and ought to 
he, deplored and reprobated in the strong- 
est language by all good men. He was 
conciliatory and kind in his individual ca- 
pacity; but he fell a victim to the system, 
and to what the system had produced. 
His predecessor, Mr. Hare, had raised the 
tithe from 800/. to 2,000/. Mr. Whitty 
was called upon to reduce it. He was 
willing to do so, and did reduce it to 
1,300/.; but there were grounds for fur- 
ther reducing it to 1,100/. The Archbishop 
refused to assent to this. New quarrels 
arose, and, in the interval, exactions, to a 
considerable extent, were made by his 
proctor. In some cases it was stated, 
that land valued formerly at 6/. was raised 
to 211. The exasperation of the people 
burst out into open violence, and a most 
atrocious deed was perpetrated. The 
fault was not in the man, but in the sys- 
tem, and this system they were called upon 
to relieve. He thought he had stated 
enough to justify the course he intended 
to take. Hon. Gentlemen might say 
that cases of a very different nature could 
be produced. He was anxious to hear 
them, but they could not be produced 
from the evidence. If new evidence could 
be offered, it was the best reason that could 
be advanced for deferring the grant. If 
the clergy could show, by any additional 
testimony, that they were reduced to want, 
and were free from blame, he should be 
ready to adopt the Resolutions ; but, until 
such evidence was furnished, he could not 
vote for the Resolution. 

Mr. James E. Gordon felt himself called 
upon to defend the conduct of the clergy 
of the Established Church in Ireland: he 
denied entirely the charge made by the 
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hon. member for Tipperary, that their 
conduct had led to the aggression against 
tithe ; he particularly alluded to the rev. 
Dr. Hamilton, who had been examined, 
and had been included in the sweeping 
charge made by the hon. member for 
Tipperary, than whom a more pious, cha- 
ritable, and exemplary man, did not exist. 

First Resolution agreed to. 

On the second Resolution being put by 
the Chairman, 

Mr. Hunt said, that it was especially to 
this Resolution that he was opposed, for 
he did not think the sufferings of the clergy 
of Ireland were such as to induce him to 
consent to money being taken out of the 
pockets of the people of this country for 
their relief. The Church of Ireland was 
rich, and well able to afford relief from its 
own resources, as the emergency of the 
case might demand. He should not pro- 
pose any amendment, but he would divide 
the House, even if he stood alone. 

The Committee divided on the Resolu- 
tion, when there appeared—Ayes 86; 
Noes 11—Majority 75. 


List of the Nors. 


Bainbridge, E. T. Ruthven, E. S. 
Boldero, Captain Sibthorp, Colonel 
Duncombe, T. S. Shiel, R. L. 
Gillon, W. D. Torrens, Colonel 
Hunt, H. Wyse, T. 
O'Connell, M. 


Third Resolution agreed to. 
The House resumed. 


ret reer rete — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 28, 1832. 


Minutss.] Bills committed. Sentence of Death Regulations 
Marine Mutiny. Read a second time; Consolidated Fund 
(3,000, 0002.) 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hunt, of the 
Number of Persons in each County of England and Wales 
Sentenced by the Magistrates at Quarter Sessions to be 
Flogged; also, the Number of Persons Flogged Privately 
in each separate Gaol in England and Wales by the Order 
of the Visiting Magistrates; stating the Names and Ages 
of the Persons Flogged, and the Offences for which they 
Suffered for the last three years ending 3!st December, 
1851. 

Petitions presented. By Colonel PercevAt, from the Pro- 
testants of Skrene, Sligo, against the Ministerial Scheme 
of Education for the People of Ireland; from the Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of Ballina, complaining of the Laws 
Restricting the Admission of Medical Men to County Hos- 
pitals; and from the Officers of the Sligo Gaol, to introduce 
a Clause into the Irish Jury Bill to make Provision for 
Officers of Prisons :—By Mr. SADLER, from Newark-upon- 
Trent, in favour of the Factories Bill:—By Lord Mor- 
PETH, from the Parish of Roscorn, Galway, for Equalizing 
Civil Rights in Galway:—By Mr. GitsporNne, from the 
Operatives employed at Cotton Mills at Newton Cheshire, 
against the Factories Regulation Bill. 
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Ministeriat, Puan or Enpucatron 
(Irnetanp.] Lord Morpeth presented a 
Petition from the inhabitants of Dewsbury, 
in favour of the new Ministerial system of 
Education for Ireland. The Meeting at 
which it was agreed to, was called by per- 
sons opposed to the scheme, but it was at- 
tended by persons who favoured that 
scheme, when a full discussion took place 
between the parties, and the result was, 
that the original resolutions were nega- 
tived, and the petition which he held 
in his hand was adopted. It stated in 
substance that the national education of 
children in Ireland was a question highly 
deserving the attention of Government, 
and, that it was highly desirable such a 
plan of education should be adopted as 
would not interfere with the religious 
opinions of any class of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, and, therefore, the petitioners hoped 
the House would adopt the Bill introduced 
by Ministers, for providing for the educa- 
tion of children in Ireland. Having stated 
the nature of the petition, he would ven- 
ture to mention what his own impressions 
were upon a subject of which he fully re- 
cognized the extreme difficulty as well as 
the immense importance. Whether the 
new scheme, considering the materials 
upon which it had to work, and the oppo- 
sition which had been raised against it, 
would be found ultimately to be practica- 
ble, was a point of which he had not the 
means of judging. This he would say, 
that he wished well to the experiment. 
He did so upon two accounts—first, because 
he was sure that it had been set on foot by 
his right hon. friend, the Secretary for Ire- 
land, with a sincere desire to give to all 
classes of the Irish people as useful, as mo- 
ral, as religious, nay as scriptural an edu- 
cation as the circumstances would allow ; 
next, because he believed that if it was 
once fairly adopted, the practical effect 
would be to bestow on the Irish nation, 
taken collectively a better education, and 
a larger acquaintance with the Bible itself, 
than they had yet enjoyed. For what, in 
fact, as matters stood, was the alternative? 
Why, a scheme founded upon some such 
basis as the present, or else the withdrawal 
of all grants of public money from the pur- 
poses of education in Ireland: this latter 
course the House might, perhaps, sooner 
or later be compelled to adopt ; but, till 
that necessity arrived, surely upon princi- 
ples strictly Protestant, desirous to give 
the widest possible diffusion to gospel truth, 
the House would answer that great and 
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paramount end most effectually, not by re- 
fusing to do any thing because they could 
not do every thing they might think right, 
but by doing the utmost where they could 
not do all. If they were not able to give 
the whole bread of life, the next best thing 
was to throw such crumbs as they were 
able upon the waters, in the humble hope 
that they would find them after many 
days. He moved that the petition be 
read. 

Mr. James E. Gordon said, the noble Lord 
had truly stated, that there was a differ- 
ence of opinion at the meeting from whence 
this petition emanated, and he felt himself 
called upon to state the circumstances 
which occasioned the original petition to 
be negatived. The meeting originated 
with some clergymen and other respectable 
persons in Dewsbury, who advertised a 
meeting for persons opposed to the Minis- 
terial measure, who were to be admitted 
by tickets to the place of meeting, but the 
opposite party ~~ of a Reforming 
mob, headed by a Mr. Todd, the leader of 
a body of persons calling themselves Free- 
thinking Christians gained admittance, 
in the first instance, by forged tickets for 
their associates, and then forced the door 
to obtain admittance for the remainder. 
By such means the petition was procured ; 
on one side stood the Free-thinker and 
Radical, and all that was morally infected 
and degraded in society ; on the other, the 
respectable and virtuous part of the in- 
habitants. He believed the noble Lord 
was favourable to scriptural education, but 
in making that admission he was bound to 
declare that, in his opinion, the noble Lord 
either did not undertand the system itself, 
or the influence it was likely to have upon 
society. He was, therefore, sorry that the 
noble Lord had presented such a petition, 
and advocated doctrines supported by such 
a party. 

Mr. Strickland could take upon himself 
to declare, that the persons who supported 
the petition were quite as respectable 
as those who opposed it, and with respect 
to Mr. Todd particularly he was not ex 
ceeded in respectability of character by 
any of the clergymen opposed to him on 
this occasion. If persons entertained more 
liberal views than the parties who wanted 
to get up a little petition of their own with 
closed doors, they were right to express 
their opinions, for he was satisfied the 
more the plan was known the more it would 
be approved of, 

Mr. Young said, that the dissent which 
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had been so universally expressed to the 
plan, by the Protestant clergy of all de- 
nominations in Ireland was a suspicious, 
and melancholy symptom. The most 
studious endeavours had been made to cast 
a slur upon the Kildare-street Society’s 
plan, for the purpose of substituting this. 


He was ready to acknowledge that much | 


difficulty existed in satisfying all parties, 
but the proposed system was calculated 
only for one, and nothing could justify the 
Government for allowing any portion of 
the authorised versions of the Scriptures 
to be dispensed with in education. 

Mr. James Johnston was afraid the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for Ireland, 
was legislating upon a false notion of expe- 
diency, without regard to principles. He 
agreed fully with the hon. Member who had 
last addressed the House, that theplan was 
by no meansthe best that could be formed ; 
in his opinion the Kildare-street society’s 
scheme was much better. At least he was 
sure, that in the part of the country with 
which he was connected it was preferred. 

Lord Morpeth said, he could take upon 
himself to assert, that the petition was 
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ceived a letter from the Secretary of the 
Board of Education in Dublin, which he re- 
gretted he had not brought down to the 
House with him. He, however,: was in- 
formed, in that letter, that no less than 
sixty-one schools, having 14,000 pupils at- 
tending them, had placed themselves under 
the auspices of the new Board; and that 
applications for assistance had been made 
by upwards of 150 other schools, contain- 
ing the same, or a larger number of scholars 
| than he had enumerated, as being already 
| under the new Board... From this it ap- 
| peared that, within the short space of 
' three months, the number of the schools 
| under the system which had been adopted 
by his Majesty’s Government exceeded the 
number which appeared on the books of the 
Kildare-street Society during the first four 
years of its establishment. It was also im- 
portant to mention, that out of the sixty-one 
| schools already established, sixty had been 
so on the joint application of Roman Ca- 
tholics and Protestants; and twenty schools 
on the joint application of the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic clergy. 
| Petition to be printed. 








signed by many of the most respectable in- | 


habitants of Dewsbury. He had received 
no information of the alleged charge of 
the tickets being forged, by which some of 
the persons opposed to the measure gained 


admittance ; and he denied altogether the | 


allegation that the doors were forced—they 
were opened by a motion regularly carried 
for that purpose. 

Mr. Shaw said, if those individuals 
wished to express their sentiments it was 
quite competent for them to call a meeting 
to do so, but their only object appeared to be 
to overbear those opposed to them by cla- 
mour and violence. It was the misfortune 
of the times, that argument and reason 
were borne down by numbers. 

Mr. Dawson said, that this was the 
only petition hitherto presented in favour 
of the Ministerial plan of education, and, 
that petition was disgraceful to those who 
had got it up. It was the offspring of 
fraud and violence, for it evidently ap- 
peared that the meeting was intended to 
be select, and if persons obtruded them- 
selves, and overpowered those who were 
assembled, under such circumstances they 
could have no claim to credit or respect. 
As to the plan uniting all parties in 
Ireland, that was a mere fallacy ; all its 
effect would be to promote discord and 
hatred. 

Mr, Stanley said, he had that day ree 


| Sate or tue West Inpres.] Lord 
| Sandon, before the House went into Com- 

mittee, begged to put a question to the no- 
| ble Lord (Lord Althorp). He hoped the 
| noble Lord would be so good as to state 
| what were the intentions of the Govern- 
| ment with respect to the slave-population 
| of the West Indies, and if it was the in- 
| tention of the noble Lord to make any 
| statement on that subject on the occasion 
| of the hon. member for Weymouth bring- 
ing forward his Motion. 

Sir John Hobhouse moved the Order of 
the Day for a Committee of Supply. 

Lord Althorp thought the regular oppor- 
tunity had now come for answering the 
question which had been put to him by 
the noble Lord, the member for Liverpool. 
In answer, he begged to say, that he knew 
nothing at present of the object of the Mo- 
tion of the hon. member for Weymouth, 
and, therefore, was not ready to make any 
statement on the subject, until the time 
arrived when that Motion was to be 
brought forward. It was impossible that 
he could pledge himself that on such an 
occasion he should take an opportunity of 
opening the views of the Government to 
the House. Such might be a convenient 
opportunity, but at present he could not 
pledge himself on the subject. 








Lord Sandon begged to apologize to the 
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noble Lord and the House, if he hadin any 
way deviated from the regular course in 
putting the question he had done. All he 
wished was to conciliate ; and he hoped 
the Motion of the hon. member for Wey- 
mouth would meet the views of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 


CuHouEerA Morsus.}] Mr. Dawson was 
anxious, before the House went into Com- 
mittee, tocall the attention of his Majesty’s 
Government to a transaction which had 
given rise to considerable excitement in 
the neighbourhood in which it had oceur- 
red. It appeared that a woman and her 
child had died suddenly in the vicinity of 
Grosvenor-square, and that, on the inquest 
which had been held it was found that both 
had died from the disease called Cholera. 
This the husband, who is an Irishman, 
denied, and collected a vast number of 
his countrymen together, and surrounding 
the House where the woman and child 
lay dead, they prevented the parish au- 
thorities from entering it for the purpose 
of removing the bodies. A scene had 
thereby ensued such as never before had 
been seen in this metropolis, but bearing a 
strong resemblance to the combined meet- 
ings which from time to time appeared in 
Ireland for the purpose of resisting the 
laws of the country. The husband, who 


was outrageous in his attacks on the me- | 


dical men who pronounced the cause of 
death to be Cholera, had, as he (Mr. Daw- 
son) was informed, been that morning 
seized with the symptoms of the same 
disease, and at the present moment, he be- 
lieved was lying dead. The combination 
still continued, and the removal of the 
three persons was still prevented by the 
mob. 
very heart of the metropolis, what dreadful 
calamities might be apprehended! He 
understood that application had been made 
by the parish authorities to the Secretary 
of State to know whether or not they 
should be justified in removing the bodies 
by force, but with the result of that appli- 
cation he was unacquainted. His object 
in thus bringing the subject forward was, 
to make the public acquainted with the 
melancholy fact, that the disease did pre- 
vail in the metropolis, and that those who 
had set themselves up against it, and de- 
nied its existence, had, in a few hours, 
themselves fallen victims to the malady. 
The case which he had brought before the 
House was one calling for the interference 


of the Government, for, unless strong meas | 
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sures were adopted to enforce the law, the 
extent to which the disease might prevail 
could not be foretold. 

Mr. Ridley Colborne corroborated the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and thought with him the Government 
were called on to adopt strong measures 
in support of the parish authorities. 

Mr. Lamb was not aware of any com- 
munication having been made at the Se- 
cretary of State’s office. None had taken 
place with him personally, nor had he 
heard of the subject until he had come 
down to the House. He agreed that the 
parish authorities must be supported, and 
that the arm of the law by the police must 
interfere ; for it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to lend every possible aid to 
prevent a recurrence of such a state of 
things as that he had just heard. 


Committee of Supply. 


CommitTEr or Suppty—Army Esti- 
MATES.] The House resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply. 

Sir John Hobhouse, in proposing these 
Estimates, observed, that the Government 
felt some disappointment in not being able 
to propose any large reductions in the 
army ; for the fact was, that, when he first 
entered the office which he now had the 
honour of holding, it was the hope of the 
Government that they would be able to pro- 





If such a system was allowed in the | 


| pose a reduction in that part of their military 
| expenditure which had reference to the land 
| forces of the country. The Ministers, 
however, had a great public duty to dis- 
| charge ; and circumstances might justify 
| them in retaining the military establish- 
| ments at their present height ; for any pre- 
mature reduction, so far from being of any 
essential service to the country, would be 
of the greatest possible disadvantage, and 
be the ultimate means of increasing the 
| military expenditure. The Government 
‘had hoped to reduce the number of the 
/men; and even certain propositions were 
| drawn up with that view, which, however, 
the late events in the West Indies and 
elsewhere had rendered absolutely imprac- 
ticable. That being their view of the case, 
of course it was not to be expected that he 
had to propose the same extent of reduc- 
tion which had taken place in some of the 
other departments of the country ; but he 
had the satisfaction of being able to state 
to this Committee, that the Government 
wasenabled to make some reductions, which 
he would state seriatim to the House, and 
which, at the proper time, he should be 





prepared more fully to explain. In the 
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vote for the land forces, exclusive of India, 
there was an increase of 18,625/. in round 
numbers. On the staff, exclusive of India, 
there was a decrease of 7,247/. On the 
items for public departments there was a 
decrease of 882/.; on medicines, there was 
a decrease of 428/.; on garrisons, there was 
a decrease of 164/.; on the Royal Military 
College, there was a decrease of 2,889). ; 
on the Royal Military Asylum, there was 
a decrease of 2,486/.; on the Irish List, 
there was a very large decrease. namely, 
90,1957. on account of the Volunteer 
Corps. On the next vote, for regiments 
serving in the East-India Company’s ter- 
ritories, there was a decrease of 3,220). 
Let these items be added together, and 
deduct from them 18,625/., the amount of 
increase on the effective service, and the 
result. would be a reduction of 86,2361. 
With respect to the non-effective branch, 
the account was equally satisfactory. In 
consequence of arrangements made before 
he came into office, the following reduc- 
tions had been effected :— Army pay of 
general officers, 10,000/. ; full pay for re- 
tired officers, 5,300/.; half-pay and military 
allowances, 21,3001 ; allowances to retired 
officers of Militia, &c. 839/.; widows’ pen- 
sions, 3551. ; Compassionate Fund, 5,5781. ; 
and superannuation allowances, 6,0002. 
There was an increase in the charge for 
the in and out pensioners of Chelsea and 
Kilmainham, The general result, there- 
fore, was a saving of 135,608/. in the way 
which he had endeavoured to explain. The 
charge for the effective army services for 
the year was 3,579,3731.; for the non-ef- 
fective army services, 2,734,952/.; making 
a total of 6,314,325/. He would now 
point out the difference between the vote 
for the land force in 1831 and in 1832. 
The total force of all ranks, in 1831, was 
109,048 men; in 1832, 109,198 men; 


being an increase of 150 men. In the | 


force employed in the colonies there was an 


increase of 832 men; making a total in- | 


crease of 982 men. The army was now 
within 1,336 men of its full establish- 
ment. It was, he knew, the opinion of 
many Gentlemen, that the mode of keeping 
up the army by recruiting, and the system 
on which reserve companies were conducted 
for the purpose of supplying the service 
abroad, might be beneficially altered. That 
wasalarge question, and hehad applied him- 
self to it with all the power which he was 


capable of exerting. It was, however, in | 


his mind, a very doubtful point ; and, con- 
sidering the situation of the country, and 
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the present circumstances of Europe, the 
existing system appeared to him to be the 
most applicable for preserving the forces in 
a state of efficiency, and, even in an econo- 
mical view, it presented many advantages. 
He hoped, however, that the question 
would not be introduced incidentally on 
the present occasion. Whenever it was 
brought forward substantively, he should 
be ready to go into it fully. He should 
now state the difference of the charge for 
1831 and 1832. The charge for the land 
forces in 1831 was 3,152,154/.; the esti- 
mate for 1832 was 3,170,779/., being an in- 
crease on the land forces alone of 18,6257. 
But, in the miscellaneous department there 
was a decrease, as compared with 1831, 
of 32,5321. The increase had been chiefly 
caused by the return of a regiment from 
India, with a charge for a whole year, and 
of two other regiments with a charge for 
half a year. 

Sir Henry Parnell, before he made any 
remarks on the statement they had just 
heard, hoped it would be understood that 
he made all due allowances for the situation 
and want of experience of his right hon. 
friend (Sir John Hobhouse), who had so 
lately taken office. Having premised so 
much, he must say, he had heard with no 
small disappointment, and some degree of 
astonishment, the announcement of the 
very small reduction proposed by the Go- 
vernment in the Estimates of the year. 
He had, when he quitted the office of the 
Secretary at War, left materials which 
; would have enabled the right hon. Gentle- 
| man to propose a much larger reduction. 
| Before he sat down, he would show of what 
these materials consisted, and he confessed 
he had hoped that a much larger use would 
have been made of them by his successors. 
From the station he had once held, as 
Chairman of the Committee of Finance, 
he felt that the public would expect from 
him, when he took office, some attempt to 
carry his principles into effect ; and, he 
must add, from the information he had 
obtained in the course of his financial in- 
quiries, he was not so wholly unacquainted 
with the nature of the duties to be per- 
formed in the office of the Secretary at 
War. In the course of his examination of 
| the accounts of that office, he had made 
himself minutely acquainted with the de- 
tails of the service, and he went there ra- 
ther as one who obtained an opportunity 
to put his opinions to the test, than as one 
who had opinions to form. He had ex- 
amined the accounts with attention when 
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out of office, and it became his duty to 
frame a plan of expenditure according to 
his preconceived ideas of financial expedi- 
ency. Convinced of the Propriety of avoid- 
ing all delay in the production of the pub- 
lic Estimates, he commenced in July, and, 
on or before the 8th of October, he pre- 
sented to his noble friend (Lord Al- 
thorp) a rough draft of his plan of expen- 
diture, and, on the 9th of November, he 
placed in his hands the Estimate of the 
Army for the year. Acting on the princi- 
ples he had always professed—acting as he 
had engaged to do—as he had pledged 
himself to do—and as he had claimed the 
privilege of doing when he took office—it 
did appear to him that he was justified 
in laying before his noble friend a plan of 
Estimates, which, if carried into effect, 
would save to the public 600,000/. a-year. 
And this saving, he begged to state, could 
be effected without diminishing the number 
of the land forces of the country below 
that fixed by the Duke of Wellington, or 
diminish, in the slightest degree, the efli- 
ciency of the service. This was not the 
time to enter into detailed explanations, 
but he might say that, as a general princi- 
ple, he looked at the necessity of bringing 
back the establishments to the same amount 
as they were left by the Administration of 
the Duke of Wellington. He would not 
dwell at that moment on the reasons which 
rendered this change desirable, nor would 
he go into an examination of the items ; 
but he might say, as one of the first points, 
that the whole establishment of the Wag- 
gon Train admitted, in his opinion, of 
very considerable reductions, even if it could 
not be done away with altogether. The 
recruiting plan was, also, very extravagant, 
and could, he thought, be re-modelled with 
advantage, and with a great saving to the 
public. Passing next to the Mess Allow- 
ances, he considered them very much _be- 
yond what they ought to be. The increase 
on the original allowance was given in con- 
sequence of the increased duties on wine, 
but these duties being diminished, the 
cause of the increased allowances was re- 
moved, and that increase ought to be de- 
ducted. He thought, too, that the dinners 
at St. James’s Palace could be materially 
reduced in their cost. There were dinners 
of a similar description given to the Officers 
at Dublin Castle; and, he found, on com- 
paring the ‘expense, and even adding 
1,000/. for a difference in the number, that 
a saving of 3,500/. might be effected. His 
right hon, friend had intimated that the 
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riding establishments were all to be trans- 
ferred to Maidstone, but he saw no reason 
why they might not be got rid of altoge- 
ther. Another material reduction, he con- 
templated, was under the head of Public 
Departments. The Horse Guards, at the 
present moment, cost the country the very 
large sum of 28,000/. a-year ; and, he be- 
lived, that, with a very little consideration, a 
great saving might be effected there, as well 
us a very great reformation in the mode of 
transacting the business of the office. The 
present system of Army Extraordinaries 
was another part of the service in which 
he contemplated a change. If they, as he 
proposed, got rid of that, they could also 
get rid of the expense of the office of the 
Comptroller of the Army Accounts, and all 
the cost of his department, Passing over 
the Medical Board, which he also proposed 
to dispense with, he came to the Mi itary 
College, which he wished to confine alto- 
gether to purposes of instruction, and, by 
that means, save the expense which was at 
present incurred by the Government. With 
respect to Chelsea Hospital, much might 
be done. He proposed transferring to 
the War Office the whole machinery em- 
ployed there for the payment of the out- 
pensioners. By that means a material 
saving would be effected, and the work be 
much better done. As to the management 
of the in-pensioners, since the termination 
of the war, the office had ceased to have 
any duties to perform ; for, he understood 
from all quarters, that there was really a 
difficulty now in getting persons to reside 
in the Hospital as in-pensioners. Advert- 
ing to another branch of the service—the 
clothing of the army—he had good reason 
for thinking that the present plan might 
be advantageously changed. He would 
not then enter into the details on which he 
grounded his belief of the advantage of a 
change, but he believed he could, either in 
writing, or on any future occasion, prove 
it, to the satisfaction of the House and the 
country. For his own part, he was con- 
vinced of the propriety of his views on 
that subject. Another branch of the ser- 
vice—the non-effective—admitted of great 
reductions. Almost the whole of the ex- 
pense of that department had grown up 
within a few years, and he had laid down 
a plan which, if pursued, would get rid of 
much of the burthen which had been im- 
posed in that way on the public service 
since the conclusion of the war. As to the 
pay of the army, he would not then say 
much, The increase had been given about 
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the year 1806, and he did not mean to say, 
without reason ; but as one of the motives, 
for it was the depreciation of the currency 
at that time, he thought that, the cause 
having now ceased, some alteration might 
be effected. One great reason was, at all 
events, gone, for the continuance of the in- 
crease. In alluding to the public accounts, 
he had long been of opinion that the ac- 
counts of the Army Ordinaries and Army 
Extraordinaries, the Commissariat, and the 
Ordnance could be advantageously consoli- 
dated, and the whole of the machinery 
most beneficially simplified. He merely, 
however, threw out a suggestion of the 
propriety of such a change, in the hope 
that it might meet with the consideration 
of the Government. Having said thus 
much, he begged it to be understood, that 
he did not make these observations with a 
view of opposing the Estimates of the right 
hon. Baronet, or of casting any imputation 
on his zeal for the public service ; but 
merely to show to the House and the pub- 
lic that, while he had been in office, he had 
not departed from the principles he for- 
merly professed —principles which it had 
cost him some disappointment in not being 
able to carry into full effect. It was ne- 
cessary for him, however, also to state, that 
it was his impression that he had not been 
supported in the way he ought to have 
been by his Majesty’s Government. The 
noble Lord (Lord Althorp) would do him 
the justice to acknowledge that, at the 
time he accepted office, he declared he 
could not continue to hold it unless his 
views of reduction were supported, although 
he was, at the same time, quite willing 
that his plans and Estimates should under- 
go all reasonable examination and discus- 
sion. He thought it, however, not con- 
sistent with his duty or his principles to 
abstain from pressing that course of expen- 
diture which his inquiries induced him to 
believe was both right and necessary. The 
right hon. Baronet concluded by apolo- 
gising for having troubled the House at so 
much length on these details. 

Lord Althorp admitted, in the outset, 
that the right hon. Baronet had stipulated 
for the execution of his views when he 
took office ; but he (Lord Althorp), as the 
right hon. Baronet would recollect, ob- 
served, at the same time, that if the right 
hon. Baronet could convince him that those 
views were right, he should certainly have 
his support. It was also quite true that 
the right hon. Baronet had furnished him 
with a rough statement of his plans—a 
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very rough one it was—at the time he men- 
tioned. The House must, however, see 
that plans of that description were not to 
be carried into effect without the deepest 
consideration, from the important conse- 
quences involved in them. He hoped the 
House would admit, therefore, that there 
had not been any great dereliction of duty 
on his part in not proceeding rashly with the 
execution of extensive changes, andthat, too, 
ata time when he was deprived of the services 
of his right hon. friend (Sir H. Parnell), who 
could best have explained the method of 
carrying them into practical effect. It 
was on this ground, too, that he thought 
his right hon. friend, the present Secretary 
at War, was entitled to some indulgence at 
the hands of the House. He (Lord Al- 
thorp) would admit, however, that he con- 
curred in many of the suggestions of the 
right hon. Baronet, although he could not 
adopt them instantaneously, or without see- 
ing them better marked out in their details. 
Many of them, he repeated, would require 
much time and deliberation. To take, for 
instance, the Commander-in-Chief's office, 
alluded to by the right hon. Baronet. 
Surely his right hon. friend was aware that 
the saving he contemplated there could 
not be effected without a complete and 
extensive change throughout the whole of 
the department. He admitted it could be 
done, but then it required much discussion 
and examination of minute details, before 
it could be effected with safety. Then, as 
to the question of clothing, undoubtedly it 
was important to change the system, if the 
calculations of the right hon. Baronet were 
correct ; but it would be found, on inquiry, 
that there were persons who, on that sub- 
ject, made calculations which showed a di- 
rectly opposite result, and that the change 
contemplated by the right hon. Baronet 
would increase rather than diminish the 
expense. ‘This would show the propriety 
of investigating before they came to a deci- 
sion. The right hon. Baronet said, too, 
that the Waggon Train might be safely 
reduced. He agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet to some extent on that point, but 
those conversant with the army were una- 
nimously of opinion that the skeleton of the 
Waggon Train was absolutely necessary for 
the preservation of the efficacy of that branch 
of the service. He doubted very much that 
his right hon. friend would ever have been 
able to reduce the Estimates to the amount 
of 600,000/. as he had stated, consistently 
with the due maintenance of the efficiency of 
themilitary force ofthecountry, Hedoubted 
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much, too, that his right hon. friend would 
have been able to have effected, as he 
stated, a reduction of 220,000/. in the pre- 
sent year. With respect to the Military 
College, the right hon. Baronet recom- 
mended that it should be confined to in- 
struction. He had the satisfaction to say, 
that it was determined to make the Col- 
lege from henceforward pay its own ex- 
penses. They could not turn out those 
who were at present residents under the 
old system ; but it was determined that no 
others should be admitted. A large por- 
tion of the expenditure was, undoubtedly, 
to be placed to the account of the standing 
army ; but it must be considered that the 
keeping up of that army was one of those 
points which came under the discretion of 
the Ministers of the Crown, and for which 
they were immediately responsible. Consi- 
dering the general circumstances of this 
country, and of the world at the time, 
though he (Lord Althorp) and his hon. 
colleagues had entertained an anxious wish 
up to ‘the last period, to propose such a re- 
duction in the land forces, they did not 
think they would be justified in pro- 
posing it at the present moment. The 
amount of the army sanctioned by the 
House depended, in a great degree, on 
the confidence which the House was in- 
clined to place in the responsible Ministers 
of the Crown, who must take into consi- 
deration whether the amount of forces kept 
in existence were absolutely necessary or 
not. Now, looking at all the circum- 
stances of the country at the present mo- 
ment, he did not think that his Majesty’s 
Government would be justified in proposing 
in the present year a large reduction of 
the military force of the country. 

Colonel Davies did not mean to object 
to the vote proposed on this occasion, and 
he doubted that the right hon. Baronet 
would have been able to effect reductions to 
the amount of 600,000/., as he had stated ; 
but, at the same time, he could not avoid 
expressing his surprise that his noble friend 
opposite, who was a member of the finance 


Committee, and had voted there for every | 


one of these reductions, should be so long 
atime in making up his mind to agree with 
the suggestions of his right hon. friend. 
Lord Althorp said, he had stated, that 
no distinct details were laid before him in 
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Lord might not feel himself competent to 
decide upon all the details of his right hon. 
friend, yet there were some so clear that 
he (Colonel Davies) thought that the mere 
propounding of them would have been 
sufficient to insure his assent. There was 
the Waggon Train—all military officers 
agreed that it was a useless and unneces- 
sary expense. Then there was the re- 
cruiting department, surely that might be 
reduced. Further, the Governors, who 
were in the receipt of large salaries, ought 
not to be allowed to retain their half-pay. 
All that he had heard on this subject con- 
vinced him of the absolute necessity of 
having this subject brought under the 
consideration of a Select Committee. His 
right hon. friend had said, that he would 
effect a reduction of 600,000/.; but let 
them give him (Colonel Davies) a Select 
Committee, and he would show that a re- 
duction of a million additional might be 
made with regard to expenses connected 
with the army. If he should be fortunate 
enough to have a seat in a Reformed Par- 
liament, the first thing that he would do 
would be, to move the appointment of such 
a Committee as that which he now sug- 
gested. He must say that, after the pro- 
mises of the noble Lord and his right hon. 
friends opposite, he was much disappointed 
in finding that they had not redeemed 
their pledges as to reduction in those Es-« 
timates. The Estimates for the present 
year were 6,314,425/, 9s. 4d. In the last 
year, they were 6,381,849/., so that the 
saving in the present year was only, in 
point of fact, 67,4247. If they looked to 
the year 1830, they would find that the 
Estimates amounted to 6,123,112/., which 
was less than those for the present year by 
191,314/. He must confess, therefore, 
that he was disappointed, that the pledges 
given by Ministers when out of office had 
not been redeemed. His right hon. friend 
had stated, that the troops in the colonies 
were less by 4,000 than in 1830, so that 
they had 72,000 for the home service alone. 
With regard to the large military force 
employed in Ireland, he hoped that his 
Majesty’s Government would lose no time 
in taking steps to tranquillize that country, 
so as to put an end to the necessity of 
keeping up so large a force there. He 
would say that, if Ministers wished to main- 
tain acharacter for consistency, and if they 
had not altogether forgotten in office, those 
| pledges which they had made out of office, 
they would effect a large reduction in the 
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Sir Henry Parnell said, that his noble 
friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had said that he (Sir Henry Parnell) 
had laid before him nothing more than a 
very rough statement. He was sure that 
his noble friend would recollect. that the 
papers submitted to him were official docu- 
ments prepared at the War Office, showing 
the whole of the sums expended last year, 
and containing an estimate of what he (Sir 
Henry Parnell) meant to propose for the 
preseut. He had only one explanatory 
observation to make. His noble friend 
seemed to think that the only mode in 
which he meant to reduce the expense of 
the Military College was, by reducing the 
number of students, and by making those 
who entered hereafter pay for their own 
education. His noble friend was mistaken. 
Another mode in which he wished to re- 
duce the expenses of the College consisted 
in the abolition of the military staff. 

Lord Althorp said, that his right hon. 
friend had certainly laid before him a large 
mass of papers, which, to have understood, 
would have required a very accurate and 
detailed investigation. He did not deny 
that such papers had been laid before him ; 
but what he wished to state was, that they 
were not in such state of forwardness as 
estimates usually were. With respect to 
the Military College, he begged to state 
that it was not his intention to have made 
an impression upon the House that the 
mode by which the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to reduce the expenses of that es- 
tablishment consisted in the removal of the 
orphans of militury officers from it. 

Captain Boldero could not help remark- 
ing, that during the fifteen years that he 
had sat in Parliament he had never heard 
so unfair an attack as that which had that 
night been made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the member for Queen’s County—an 
attack alike unfair, he must say, to the 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite, to the 
army, and to the public. If the right hon. 
Gentleman was really prepared to make 
so great a reduction in the estimates us he 
had stated, was he not bound to the coun- 
try to show in what it would consist? But 
he had done nothing of the kind. He said, 
that, had he continued in office, he would 
have saved 600,000/. If that were so, 
then, although out of office, he was bound 
in justice to the country to show how it 
couklhe done. Yet he had only alluded to 
a few items in the Estimates, in which, he 
said, unnecessary expenses were incurred. 
fic approved of the statement of the right 
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hon. Baronet opposite ; it was of a fair and 
candid character. 

Sir Henry Hardinge thought, that the 
frank manner in which the right hon, Ba- 
ronet, the member for Westminster had 
laid the Estimates before the House was far 
more satisfactory than the manner in which 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Henry Par- 
nell) had submitted his objections to the 
few items in which he said he could have 
effected reductions, and which he lamented 
he had not the opportunity of so doing. 
For his part, elaine as a military man, 
and having himself, for some years filled 
the office of Secretary at War, he congra- 
tulated the army and the country at having 
the right hon. Gentleman no longer at the 
head of the Military Departmeat—because, 
if the right hon. Gentleman had continued 
in office, and effected the reductions which 
he proposed, it was very much to be feared 
that the efficiency of the army would have 
been most materially impaired, It had been 
stated that in the clothing of the army a 
different system was to be adopted, by 
which it was expected that a considerable 
reduction of expense would beeffected. Upon 
the strength of noinconsiderable experience, 
he cautioned the Government to be careful 
how they adopted changes in that, perhaps, 
the most dificult and most intricate of all 
matters connected with the supply of the 
army. Again, it was said, that in the course 
of afew years, the country was to be at no 
expense in the maintenance of the Military 
College ; in other words, that the education 
of the young gentlemen who went there 
would no longer be paid for by the country. 
Against such an arrangemett he (Sir 
Henry Hardinge) should always protest, 
because he believed it to be alike opposed 
to good feeling and good policy. He should 
be prepared to meet the right hon. Baronet 
whenever he brought forward his plans and 
methods substantively before the House, 
At present he would merely observe, that 
he had heard with regret the noble Chan— 
cellor of the Exchequer declare, with 
apparent satisfaction, that after three years 
the public would be put to no expense for 
the education of the orphan sons of officers 
(twenty) at the Military College. This 
reduction would justly occasion great dis- 
satisfaction in the army, and in a national 
point of view was highly injudicious. In 
France 50,0001. a-year was expended by the 
government in the maintenance of military 
schools for the education of its young offi- 
cers. In the United States of America 
between 300 and 400 young men were 
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educated at West Point at the public ex- 
pense. The Military College of this 
country cost little more than 2,500/. a-year ; 
and when, for the sake of reducing that 
sum, it was proposed to deny to the orphans 
of the old officers of the army the advan- 
tage of the education which they had hi- 
therto received at the public expense, he 
thought that it was at once proposed to do 
an act of injustice and of impolicy. Then it 
was said, thatthe Waggon Corps should be 
either reduced or abolished. At present 
it consisted of only 100 men. In France 
it consisted of 4,500. Noone who had the 
slightest knowledge of military affairs could 
doubt of the immense importance of such 
a corps in facilitating the movements of an 
army. He, for one, therefore, was strongly 
opposed to any further reduction of so 
useful a body. But he would enter into 
no further detail ; he was sure that the ma- 
jority of the House would concur in the 
proposition of the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site, by whose exertions he doubted not but 
that the efficiency of the army would be 
maintained, at the same time that a proper 
regard to economy would be observed. 
Where abuses existed, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet might rest assured that the officers 
of the army, so far from creating or en- 
couraging them, would be as anxious and 
as ready as himself to wipe them off; and 
he would add that, while the right hon. 
Baronet remained at the head of the mili- 
tary department of the country, he could 
not do better than to consult experienced 
officers, who, upon many points of detail, 
would point out where economy could be 
effected without reducing the efliciency of 
the army. 

Sir Henry Parnell begged the right 
hon. and gallant Officer to bear in mind, 
that he conceived there was an interest, to 
which the merely army interest was se- 
condary, namely, the public interest ; but 
the gallant Officer, like most other military 
men, seemed to think there was no interest 
to be considered but that of the army. The 
Secretary at War should virtually be the 
trustee of the public, and as such, a check 
upon the tendency of military men to 
advance their own profession at the expense 
of the public. 

Mr. Hume observed, that in the Finance 
Committee there was but one opinion with 
respect to the right hon. Baronet the late 
Secretary at War, and that was, that he 
was desirous only for such reduction as 
would not impair the public service. He 
had been anxious to cut off unnecessary 
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establishments, not to destroy the efficiency 
of the army, but to make the whole army 
more efficient. Who could doubt that 
great reductions might be made in the 
army Estimates? There weresevenQuarter 
Masters General—how could so many be 
usefully employed? Again it was surely 
unnecessary to keep up so large an esta~ 
blishment as the Military College, solely 
for the education of twenty orphans. It 
was not consistent with the public interest 
to educate so many young men with the 
hope of having commissions, when we had 
no commissions to give them. He hoped 
that the time was not far distant when he 
should see one establishment for the army, 
the artillery, and the East-India Compa- 
ny’s officers. It would create emulation, 
and would be attended with less expense. 
He thought a large proportion of the staff 
belonging to the Military College might 
be removed ; the salary of some of the 
officers diminished. Why was such a sum 
as 1,000/, a-year, besides other advantages 
to be allowed to one man? A gallant 
officer had asked why we should not keep 
up public military education, as the Ame- 
ricans did, at West Point? But it must 
be recollected, that in America there were 
not the same facilities for obtaining a mili- 
tary education in private as in this coun- 
try. The system was also to educate 
young men from the various States, in 
order that the American army might be 
impartially officered. But why should we, 
an insulated country, not exposed to sudden 
attack, keep up at an enormous expense the 
establishment which we had maintained 
during the last seventeen years? The 
principle of our military establishments 
had hitherto been, that we should be 
always prepared for immediate war. If it 
had not been for this principle, we should 
not have men always ready to undertake 
wildgoose expeditions, like that to Lisbon. 
As to the hon. Baronet’s reference to the 
opinion of clerks of the War Office, the 
members of the civil department of the army 
must, in many matters of detail, be better 
qualified to form an opinion than military 
men. Heregretted very much that theright 
hon. Baronet, the late Secretary at War, 
had not had an opportunity of carrying his 
plans into effect. We had now 8,000 men 
in our military establishment more than 
when the Duke of Wellington left office. 
It appeared to him that every government, 
it did not matter whether Whig or Tory, 
thought that a large military force was 
necessarv to overawe the people. He much 
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regretted to see that his Majesty’s present 
Ministers thought it their duty to keep 
up such a force. He was sure they were 
under an unnecessary alarm. They would 
do much better to trust to the generosity 
and good sense of the people, and to remove 
their causes of complaint, instead of keep- 
ing up this large military force, which ex- 
cited irritation and annoyance, and re- 
quired a large military force to repress it. 
Thus the love for a military force kept 
working in a circle, and perpetually en- 
gendered the evil it was meant to guard 
against. Ifthe army had been reduced as 
it ought to have been at the conclusion 
of the war, the saving would now be 
1,200,000/. a-year. The amount of pen- 
sions, too, was enormous. After seventeen 
years’ peace the dead weight amounted to 
2,800,000/., although Lord Castlereagh, 
in 1818, said, that it would die off at the 
rate of seven per cent. per annum. He re- 
gretted to see that the interests of the 
public were not attended to as the interests 
of individuals were. Why were they to 
have 12,000 men more in Ireland this 
year than the last? Let them act towards 
Ireland with justice, and such a force 
would be unnecessary. But would 50,000 
men keep Ireland quiet if the tithe system 
were not altered? The sooner in both 
countries conciliatory measures were adopt- 
ed, and a large army dispensed with, 
the better for both. It was hardly to be 
expected that Ireland could be placed in 
the same situation of perfect tranquillity as 
Scotland. But if they looked back they 
would find that formerly it was as difficult 
a matter to manage Scotland as it now was 
to manage Ireland.. What had rendered 
Scotland one of the quietest countries in 
the civilized world with so few complaints 
to make? simply because the rights of the 
people were respected ; justice was impar- 
tiallyadministered : and there was no inter- 
ference in matters of religion. These were 
the circumstances which had placed Scot- 
land in so enviable a position. What was 
the result? Why last year the number of 
troops in all Scotland did not exceed 1,200. 
These were chiefly in garrison, in Edin- 
burgh, Stirling, &c. With the exception 
of Glasgow, which, being a large manufac- 
turing place, occasionally required troops, 
they were wholly needless in Scotland. 
Let Government try a similar experiment 
in Ireland, and they might soon bring down 
the military establishment in that country. 
And why, too, did they maintain such a 
large force in the colonies? ‘There were 
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more troops in the Canadas and in Nova 
Scotia, than were to be found in the whole 
of the United States? If our garrisons 
there had not a single soldier in them, in 
the present state of Europe what appre- 
hension could there be of any foreign attack ? 
Why, therefore, were we to continue so 
large an expenditure? He allowed that 
his Majesty’s Ministers had been employed, 
and were still employed, in a very great 
work ; and he should be very unwilling to 
throw any difficulties in their way by ob- 
jecting to the number of troops which they 
proposed. Regretting, however, the erro- 
neous view which, in his opinion, they took 
of the amount of military force which it was 
expedient to maintain, he must for the pre- 
sent satisfy himself with the observations 
which he had made, without moving for 
any reductions; trusting that the moment 
his Majesty’s Ministers were relieved from 
the important undertaking in which they 
were at present engaged, they would turn 
their attention to the best means of re- 
ducing our military establishment. 

Mr. Baring having sat as a Member 
of the Committee to which allusion had 
been made, in which the question of the 
expense of the standing army was very 
fully investigated, would trouble the Com- 
mittee with a very few observations, al- 
though he did not profess to have much 
information on military subjects. The 
general amount of the military establish- 
ment of the country was one question : 
whether that establishment, such as it was, 
was the most economical that could be 
maintained was another. As to the amount 
of our military establishment, the hon. 
member for Middlesex trusted, we should 
be able to get Ireland into such a state as 
that there would be no necessity for main- 
taining a large military force in that coun- 
try —that it might be as useless there as it 
was in Scotland. He (Mr. Baring), 
feared that the bad consequences arising 
from bad government could not be imme- 
diately removed, and, therefore, the hon. 
Member would excuse him for saying, that 
at present they must deal with the ques- 
tion in a wider point of view; they must 
take things as they stood, and while they 
remained in their present state, they must 
be prepared to meet the probable conse- 
quences of that state of affairs, by whom- 
soever it might have been produced. The 
question, whether there had, or had not, 
been good government in Ireland had really 
nothing todo with the subject matter of 
this night's debate, which simply was, 
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what establishments the army required 
for the present year? Looking into this 
subject with great jealousy, being as little 
disposed to keep up these military esta- 
blishments as the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, or any other hon. Gentleman could be, 
and entertaining quite as little predilec- 
tion as he did for a military Government, 
or military influence of any description, 
the impression made upon his mind was, 
en looking to the state of the country, 
that no very material reduction in the army 
could be effected at the present moment. 
There was not only the present state of 
Ireland to be taken into consideration, but 
it should not be forgotten that immense 
masses of the manufacturing population 
in different parts of the country were oc- 
casionally thrown out of employment, and 
at such times agitated and irritated by 
great distress, which induced them to break 
out-into acts of violence, for which there 
was sometimes no remedy but the employ- 
ment of military force, although those acts 
of violence had nothing whatever to do 
with feelings of disloyalty or rebellion, but 
were the almost natural consequences of 
the state of irritation produced by that 
distress to which large manufacturing es- 
tablishments were necessarily occasionally 
liable. So long as the country remained 
in its present condition, or so long as it pos- 
sessed large manufacturing establishments, 
which were occasionally involved in dis- 
tress and difliculty—so long, setting aside 
the establishments which were necessary 
abroad, would there exist a necessity for 
maintaining a considerable force at home. 
It was very easy for any hon. Gentleman to 
say, ‘*Why, here you have 89,000 men” 
(or whatever the number might be) ; ‘‘you 
can do with a Jessnumber.” Nothing was 
more easy than saying this; but it was 
necessary to point out where the reduc- 
tions could be made, without impairing 
the necessary efficiency of the public ser- 
vice. The hon. Member said, thata re- 
duction to the extent of half a million of 
money could be effected at once. Why, 
nothing was more easy than to make that 
sort of off-hand declaration; but to render 
it of any weight, it was necessary to show 
where, and how these reductions could be 
made. His hon. friend said, that he would 
cut off the force which was stationed in 
our American colonies : it must be remem- 
bered that they ran over an extensive line 
of 1,500 or 2,000 miles ; they possessed 
considerable fortifications and naval arse- 
nals; and would it be said, under these 
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circumstanees, that we could have a less 
military force than 5,000 men there? He 
would call to the recollection of his hon. 
friend an occurrence which took place in 
the course of last year, when, notwith- 
standing the friendly intercourse which ex- 
isted between this country and the neigh- 
bouring state of North America, it became 
necessary for the Government to send out 
a military force, for the purpose of break- 
ing up an encroachment on the province 
of New Brunswick. Besides, what a tempt- 
ation we should hold out to restless and 
daring spirits, if we left our possessions 
without any defences whatever; it was 
neither more nor less than bidding for en- 
terprise and aggression of every descrip- 
tion. We certainly possessed some colo- 
nies, which were not worth preserving. 
He could understand the necessity of our 
establishments at Gibraltar, and at Malta, 
which were, of course, indispensable to our 
commerce, as connected with the Medi- 
terranean; but he must confess that he 
never could understand the policy or ex- 
pediency of maintaining any establish- 
ments in the Ionian Islands. It would 
always be easy to get rid of them; there 
would always be somebody who wished to 
be made governor over something. The 
right hon. Gentleman had a friend in 
Greece—why not give them to him? He 
dared say they would be really a boor to 
that country. Now, there were other 
questions which had been introduced into 
this discussion with respect to the neces- 
sity of a Waggon train, and the mainte- 
nance of the Military College, which were 
certainly more strictly questions for mili- 
tary men ; but with respect to the latter, 
when he saw that France and America, 
with a very small army—two most intel- 
ligent countries, and the latter most anx- 
ious for economy—maintained military col- 
leges at a very great expense, it afforded a 
strong presumptive argument that it was 
their opinion that a military education was 
indispensable. On a comparison of the 
expenditure of those countries and this, 
under that head, this argument was very 
materially strengthened. In this country 
the army held a certain station in society, 
and young men of good family were induced 
to enter the service whose parents had been 
able to give them a good education. In 
such cases, certainly, a military establish- 
ment was not required ; but if there were 
no such establishment, it would be matter 
of just complaint on the part of the demo- 
cracy aud the middle classes, that the army 
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was confined exclusively, like the public 
offices of State, to the aristocratic part of 
the community. He was very sorry to 
hear so trifling an item as this, when com- 
pared with the whole amount of the esti- 
mate, objected to. On the subject of the 
Waggon Train, he certainly could give no 
opinion. There was, however, one remark 
connected with this part of the subject 
which he would wish to make. The French 
had a waggon train of 4,500 men—ours 
did not exceed 100 men, and when this was 
compared with the amount of the standing 
army of the two countries, he could not but 
think—considering that Marshal Soult, who 
had the greatest military reputation of any 
man living except one, was at the head of 
the French forces—that this must be a very 
necessary and useful appendage to the army. 
He begged pardon of the Committee for 
troubling it so long, but as he did not con- 
eur in the opinion which had been express- 
ed, that the maintenance of this force, was 
an act of extravagance on the part of his 
Majesty's Ministers, he thought it incum- 
bent on him to say so. 

Mr. Hunt was very unfortunate in being 
absent from his place when these estimates 
were brought forward by the right hon. 
Secretary at War. He had been equally 
unfortunate in the absence of the right hon. 
Baronet on the occasion of his bringing two 
questions before the House—the flogging 
of soldiers, and the Manchester business ; 
and having been unfortunate in the absence 
of the right hon. Gentleman upon those oc- 
casions, he regretted that he had himself 
been absent at the commencement of the 
present discussion. Having so often heard 
the right hon. Baronet express his opinion 
ou this subject, both in that House and 
out of doors, he certainly was much sur- 
prised at his proposing this increase where 
the country might have been led to expect 
reductions. He had felt it his duty last 
year to move for the reduction of 10,000 
men, and he very much regretted to find 
that some reduction had not by this time 
been effected. Several statements had 
been made with respect to the cause of this 
increase: some hon. Gentlemen said, it 
was the state of Ireland which had caused 
it, but he thought the hon. Member for 
Thetford, (Mr. Baring) had given a better 
reason for it than any he had heard. That 
Gentleman said, “ You have large manu- 
facturing districts in a state of great dis- 
tress, and you must, therefore, have a large 
military force to keep the people down.” 
He (Mr. Hunt) had received a letter the 
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other day from Huddersfield, stating the 
dreadful distress which prevailed there ; 
and it was an extraordinary fact that the 
Political Union—he might speak of it now, 
without giving offence to the Treasury 
Bench—at their very last meeting, made a 
calculation of the expense of clothing the 
army, and the result was, that the clothing 
for one soldier cost as much money as 
would clothe eleven of these poor unfortu- 
nate manufacturers. Now this was a very 
extraordinary fact certainly, but, at the 
same time, very true. The late Secretary 
at War stated that he would be enabled to 
make a reduction of 600,000/. in these ex- 
penses. Now, what a very extraordinary 
anomaly it was, that the right hon. Baronet, 
the present Secretary at War, whom he had 
so often heard denounce the principle of 
standing armies altogether, should now 
propose to maintain a large army for the 
purpose of keeping down the distressed 
manufacturers. Why, was it not very 
horrid that these poor people should work 
from sixteen to eighteen hours a day, with- 
out being able to get the common neces- 
saries of life, and then go home and lie 
down upon straw, ten or twelve together, 
huddled close to one another like pigs, for 
the purpose of promoting warmth? When 
people were in such a dreadful state of des- 
titution as this, it was not surprising that 
it should be necessary to keep up a large 
standing army. The hon. member for 
Thetford very fairly said, that severe pres- 
sure and great distress would induce acts 
of violence which had no connexion what- 
ever with disloyalty or rebellion. It cer- 
tainly was a very extraordinary fact, that 
here was a liberal Government, with @ li- 
beral Secretary at War—he meant nothing 
personally offensive to him—no doubt he 
found it necessary to act differently from 
what he originally intended—maintaining 
a standing army of 89,000 men, being 
8,000 more than what the Duke of Wel- 
lington at the head of the Tory Adminis- 
tration thought it necessary to maintain. 
The gallant Officer on that side of the 
House had charged another gallant Officer 
with having made a very bad canvassing 
speech. Now, he must say, that the right 
hon. Baronet, the Secretary at War, had 
made a very bad canvassing speech for 
Westminster, as he would find one of these 
days. He certainly, if these estimates 
came forward again in this shape, should 
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when the Anti-reform Administration was 
in office, He was very sorry that he did 
not hear the speech of the right hon. Se- 
cretary at War; but he would say, not- 
withstanding, that the liberal Government 
had a right to show the people why it was 
that they proposed to muke this addition 
tothe army. They could not be afraid of 
the agitation of the Reform Bill, because 
they had said that there they had got the 
whole country with them. He was de- 
cidedly opposed to this increase in the 
amount of the military force to be em- 
ployed in this country. 

Sir John Hobhouse felt that, although 
there could be no discredit to the right 
hon. member for Queen's county in the 
course he had adopted, still it was neces- 
sary for him to explain the circumstances 
in which he found himself upon entering 
into the situation of Secretary at War. 
One might. imagine, from the speech of the 
right hon. Baronet, that when he went out 
of office, he left behind him a regular plan 
of reduction, which his successor had no- 
thing to do but to act upon. It was un- 
doubtedly true that the right hon. Baronet 
did leave in the War Office a great mass 
of papers ; but they consisted of loose es- 
says, tables, and general calculations, and 
were intended to form, as he conceived, an 
extreme statement of what, under a dif- 
ferent system, might be carried into effect. 
There was not, however, any specific pro- 
position for the estimates of the present 
year. He had taken all the strongest 
points of the hon. Gentleman’s calculations 
into consideration, and effected a reduction 
in every one of them, with the exception 
of that relating to the Waggon Train, which 
had been the subject of some conversation 
in the course of that evening, and in which 
a material difference of opinion existed 
between the right hon. Baronet and those 
best acquainted with the subject, whose 
advice he had followed. With respect to 
the other matters to which the right hon. 
Baronet had adverted, they were of so 
much importance, and required so much 
attentive consideration, that he could 
hardly expect that a Secretary, who had 
not been more than two months in office 
could be prepared with any specific mea- 
sure. In answer to the hon. member for 
Middlesex, who had complained of the 
amount of the dead weight and the mili- 
tary establishment of the country, he 
would state, that neither the present Go- 
vernment nor the preceding Administra- 
tion were to be blamed for the existence of 
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the dead weight. It was now impossible 
tu get rid of it ; but no opportunity ought 
to be lust of gradually reducing it. The 
amount of the military establishment was 
a question of gencral politics. It depended 
on the state of our colonies, of Europe, 
and of this country; but this he would 
say, that the Government would not be 
slow to propose reductions whenever the 
condition of the country would permit 
them. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, that he had not 
left only loose and general calculations at 
the War Office, but a specific paper, headed 
«An abstract or statement showing the 
sums voted under the principal heads of 
the Estimates of 1831, and the reduction 
proposed to be made in the Estimates to be 
voted in 1832.” This paper was the result 
of eight months’ continual application, and 
exhibited what might be done in the way 
of reducing the expenditure of the army. 

Mr. Hume said, it was the opinion of 
the Committee last year that Europeans 
should be withdrawn from the African 
corps, and he wished to know whether that 
desire had been acted upon. He was also 
very desirous of knowing whether any ar- 
rangement had been made with respect to 
promotion. He thought new oflicers should 
not be appointed to regiments until the 
list of the half-pay had been gone through. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, the African 
corps was now cntirely composed of black 
men, With respect to the other question 
put to him by the hon. member for Mid- 
dlcsex, as to promotion, he begged to say, 
that the Secretary at War had but little to 
do with arranging in that matter. 

Mr. fZume complained that the Secre- 
tary at War had not something to do with 
the arrangement of the promotion of of- 
ficers, for he wasa responsible person, upon 
whom the House could at all times call ; 
but the Commander-in-Chief was not in 
such a condition. In former times the 
Secretary at War had greater power in 
these affairs—he was the proper financial 
Minister of the army, and i (Mr. Hume) 
regretted that the Commander-in-Chief 
had now that power transferred to him. 
This evil had sprung up in the course of 
the last war, and he hoped the day was 
not very distant when it would be got 
rid of. 

Lord Althorp denied that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was not under the cogniz- 
ance of that House, the hon. member for 
Middlesex having asserted the contrary ; 
but he concurred in what the hon. Gen- 
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tleman had stated as to the Secretary at 
War being the proper officer of finance in 
his department. With regard to another 
point alluded to by the hon. Member—viz. 
the promotion of officers—that was neces- 
sarily placed under the control of the 
Commander-in-Chief, as he of course had 
the discipline of the army under his man- 
agement, 

Mr. Hume thought that some such rule 
respecting promotion in the army ought to 
be adopted as that which prevailed in the 
navy—of making but one oflicer for several 
vacancies, and filling up the others from 
the half-pay list. 

Colonel Evans thought that proper at- 
tention had not been paid to the necessities 
of the country, or else, within a period of 
sixteen years, there might have been a 
much greater reduction than there had 
been in the number of half-pay officers. It 
was not, however, in the matter of the 
promotion alone, as it regarded the em- 
ployment of officers from the half-pay list, 
that the greatest cause of complaint ex- 
isted. The higher ranks.of the army were 
filled up ina most improper manner, so that 
thirty or forty regiments were now com- 
manded by men who had scen little, if any, 
service. In his opinion the command of 
regiments ought not to be open to purchase 
by Majors who happened to have plenty of 
money iu their pockets. That system was, 
however, carricd on, In arecent instance, 
there had been a young officer appointed 
to the command of a cavalry regiment 
when there were many older and more ex- 
perienced and very able officers, who were 
anxiously applying, but in vain, at the 
Horse Guards to obtain their commands. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn agreed with the hon, 
and gallant Member that this was a ques- 
tion of extreme difficulty and delicacy ; 
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and one with respect to which it is scarcely 
possible that the House of Commons, or 
any large assembly, could establish a pre- 
cise rule, If the army was to be main- 
tained, it was desirable that it should be ef- 
ficient ; and unless some opportunity be | 
afforded of infusing new blood into it, if | 
he might be allowed the phrase, by the 
promotion of those engaged in active ser- 
vice, it was quite impossible that the spirit | 


of the service could be maintained. At the | 
conclusion of the long war a great reduc- | 
tion took place; and the consequence | 
had been, that no person could at pre- 
sent be admitted to the rank of ad- | 
miral who was not nearly sixty years 
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inconvenience would result from this 
circumstance, because it was impossible 
that men of such an advanced age could 
be employed in active service of a despe- 
rate character. Whenever the necessity 
for employing them should arise, some 
means must be found for bringing younger 
men into these active duties. As the dead 
weight had been alluded to, he would 
trouble the Committee with a few obser- 
vations on that subject. He regretted the 
consequences of the measure introduced 
by Mr. Wyndham ; but he felt it his duty, 
as he was a Member of the House at the 
period when that measure was so intro- 
duced, to state the difficulties which that 
eminent individual had to contend with. 
In consequence of the sudden augmenta- 
tion of the army at that time, and in con- 
sequence also of the effect produced on the 
recruiting market by the plans adupted by 
preceding Governments, the bounty upon 
enlistment had been raised to 602. or 80. 
per man. The immediate consequence of 
Mr. Wyndham’s measure for increasing the 
pay, after fourteen years’ service, was to 
reduce the bounty to 20/. per man, and 
even lower than that. The country de- 
rived great immediate benefit from 
this circumstance. It was, however, 
impossible even at that time, that any 
person connected with the army should 
fail to perceive the inconveniences which 
would resuit from the very short period 
that was fixed as that which was to in- 
tervene before the increased remuneration 
should come into effect. The regulations 
which were adopted by his right hon. 
friend, a former Secretary at War, had 
placed this charge on a more beneficial 
footing for the country; but it still re- 
mained a heavy burthen, With respect 
to the estimates now before the House, and 
particularly the present vote, he had not 
the slightest objection to offer tothem. It 
appeared to him impossible to effect any 
serious diminution of the charge for the 
army, except by a reduction of the number 
of men; but when he looked at the events 
which were passing around him, he felt 
that this was not the time at which his 
Majesty’s Ministers could safely recom- 
mend such a reduction. When he recol- 
lected the very next question which stood 
for discussion, so soon as this Committee 
should be disposed of, he felt that it would 
be improper to reduce the military force at 
this moment, and, indeed, he should be 


disposed to augment it, if Ministers re- 
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were entitled to demand protection in re- 
turn for allegiance. When it was known 
that in a part of this empire, juries were 
afraid to return their verdicts; that wit- 
nesses were deterred from giving their tes- 
timony ; and that the officers of the law 
could not serve process without danger to 
their lives, it was the duty (a painful one, 
he acknowledged) of his Majesty's Govern- 
ment, but one from which he trusted they 
would not flinch, to send to that quarter 
such a military force as should ensure the 
due execution of the law. As to reduc- 
tion, little had been made ; and little, un- 
der the circumstances, was to be expected. 
He could hardly call the apparent diminu- 
tion under the head of the volunteer force 
a reduction, because a vote was taken in 
advance for that service last year. A re- 
duction had, he perceived been made, in 
the riding establishment; he should be 
glad to see the riding establishment done 
away with altogether. From what he ob- 
served, before he entered office and since, 
he was satisfied that the service would de- 
rive greater advantage, whilst, at the same 
time, there would be a saving of money, 
if the riding establishment were abolished, 
and an inspector appointed to superintend 
the regiments. 

Captain Boldero said, that the dead 
weight of the army might be economised. 
There were 90,371 men on the pension 
list. Now, of these, 20,000 effective sol- 
diers might be taken to be employed in 
garrison duty in Gibraltar and Malta ; 
they were willing to go, and these veteran 
troops might be had at a much smaller 
expense than the troops of the line now 
employed on these services. To prove this, 
he would refer to the present expense of 
thearmy. In the Life Guards, aman and 
horse cost the Government 69/. 4s. per an- 
num ; the cost of each man in the cavalry 
was 461. 13s.; the cost. of each man in the 
Foot Guards was 34/. per annum ; and in 
the Line 302. 1s. Now, as each of the 
men he had proposed to take from the dead 
weight could be had at 20/. per man_ the 
saving on cach would amount to 10/.—a 
sum that, in 20,000 men, rose to a consi- 
derable amount. In adopting that plan, 
too, many of the incidental expenses now 
required for preparing young soldiers for 
garrison duty might be saved. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, the hon. and 
gallant Member had not taken into consi- 
deration in his calculation, that, if veterans 
were Called into active employment, they 
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proportion to their length of service ; this 
would make a very material difference in 
the amount. 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, that the saving 
which his right hon. friend had been able 
to effect amounted to only 14,000. If 
this were the only saving which could be 
made out of an expenditure of 4,388,0001., 
he must conclude that he and other hon. 
Members had been wasting their time du- 
ring the last fifteen years in endeavouring 
to force the Tory Administration to make 
reductions. 

Lord George Bentinck said, that taking 
into consideration the events which had 
occurred at Bristol, Worcester, and else- 
where, and the present state of Jamaica, 
there was no reason to blame Ministers for 
having made a reduction to the extent of 
only 14,0007. It would not have been a 
matter of surprise if they had presented 
an increased estimate. 

Colonel Evans deemed the plan sug- 
gested dy the hon. and gallant Member 
(Captain Boldero) incapable of being car- 
ried into effect ; nor did he think, were it 
adopted, that the saving to the country 
would be any thing like what that hon. and 
gallant Officer believed. 

Mr. Hunt said, that the country was 
now in a tranquil state, and the army 
might be reduced. Instead of the number 
of men being what it was proposed to vote 
—viz. 89,478 men, exclusive of the forces 
employed in the East Indies—he begged 
to move an Amendment to reduce that 
number by 8,000, which was the number 
of men employed when the Tory Admi- 
nistration, under the Duke of Wellington, 
quitted office. 

Amendment negatived, and the original 
motion agreed to. 

The sum of 3,170,779/. 19s. 2d. was voted 
to his Majesty for defraying the charges 
of the men employed in Great Britain and 
the colonies, except the territories of the 
‘ast-India Company, from the Ist of April, 
1832, to the 3lst of March, 1833, inclu- 
sive. 

The House resumed. 


Ministerial Resolutions. 


Tirnes (IRELAND) — MINISTERIAL 
Resotutrions.} On the Motion of Mr. 
Stanley, the House resolved itself into a 
Committee on the subject of tithes (Ireland). 
The fourth Resolution read as follows :— 
‘That for the more effectual vindication 
‘of the authority of the law, and as 


‘a security for the repayment of the 


‘sums so to be advanced, his Majesty be 
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‘ empowered to levy under thie authority 
‘of an Act passed for this purpose, the 

‘ amount of arrears for the tithes or 'Tithe 
‘ Composition of the whole or any part of 
‘ the year 1831, without prejudice to the 
‘ claims of the clergy, for any arrear which 
‘ may be duefor a longer period, reserving, 
‘in the first instance, the amount of such 
‘ advances and paying over the remaining 
‘ balance to legal claimants.’ 

Mr. Lambert wished as he had not 
hitherto intruded himself on the attention 
of the House on this interesting subject, 
that he might meet with some degree of 
indulgence while he made afew observa- 
tious prior to submitting an Amendment 
with which he meant to conclude. It was 
a matter of deep regret to him, that his 
right hon. friend did not yield to the re- 
quest of so large a portion of the Irish 
Members, and allow some time to elapse 
before he ‘again brought forward these Re- 
solutions. He also regretted that, in order 
to produce a favourable impression on the 
House, on behalf of the clergy of the 
Established Church of Ireland, the right 
hon, Secretary drew an unfavourable cha- 
racter of the landlords of that country. As 
an Irish landlord, he would not submit to 
a charge of that nature, but must give that 
part of the right hon. Secretary’s state- 
ment the most unqualified contradiction. 
He must also say, as far as he was ac- 
quainted with the character of the minis- 
ters of the Established Church of Ireland, 
that although he believed them to be, for 
the most part, men of moral character, he 
knew very many who extorted from the 
poor peasantry a sum greatly exceeding 
what the law allowed. He recollected a 
case that occurred in his own neighbour- 
hood, where anattempt was made to practise 
the greatest exaction upon the peasantry. 
There was an attempt made by a clergyman 
in the Lower Court, to make his parishion- 
ers pay him tithes, although they had paid 
them to an agent authorized by him. He 
recovered in that Court ; but the peasantry, 
after great trouble and delay, succeeded in 
bringing the case before a higher Court, 
when the former decision was instantly re- 
versed. This was by no means a solitary 
case; and he felt bound to say, that from 
what he knew of the character of the cler- 
gymen of his neighbourhood, he could not 
juin in that praise for moderation which 
. ad been so liberally bestowed upon them ; 
there were too many instances of the con- 
trary, to warrant an assumption of that 
sort, He certainly could not for one mo- 
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ment, consent that such animadversions 
should be thrown upon the landloris, as 
the right hon. Secretary had indulged in 
in consequence of the fveling that might 
exist towards making out a case to relieve 
the clergy. He was aware that it was ex» 
tremely popular at present to cast censurcs 
on the landlords, and more especially on 
the Irish landlords, He knew, however, 
that this class had had to submit to di- 
minution in their incomes, which they had 
no reason to expect, and which they could 
not have calculated on when they had _ re- 
ceived their estates. The incomes of the 
clergy, however, had not been decreasing ; 
on the contrary, the amount of tithes re- 
ceived the year before last, was greater 
than in any former year. Therefore, if 
any class was entitled to complain, it was 
the landlords. He agreed with his hon. 
friend the member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Wyse), in thinking that a case of distress 
had not been made out on behalf of the 
clergy ; but at the same time, he did not 
think it would be desirable to oppose the 
advance of money proposed in the former 
Resolutions. With respect, however, to 
the Resolution before the House, he 
could not assent to it ; for he was of opin- 
ion, that any attempt to carry it into effect 
would be mischievous. It called upon the 
House to give authority to his Majesty’s 
Ministers to collect the arrears of tithes— 
to give additional powers to carry into 
effect a system which it was subsequently 
admitted, was so bad that it must be abo- 
lished. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
that the law on this subject was so severe 
and bad at present, that it could not be 
enforced; and yet he asked the House to 
give the Government additional powers to 
enable them to attempt to do so. He 
really hoped that his Majesty’s Ministers 
would again look to the evidence before the 
House, and consider whether it was ex- 
pedient to pursue the course they had 
adopted. The evidence on the Table did 
not prove the existence of very great dis- 
tress on the part of the clergy, nor did it 
exhibit any grounds of alarm for the state 
of the country, on the contrary it went to 
prove, that the public peace would not be 
disturbed if the present mischievous system 
was removed. The absurdity of the pre- 
sent course was this:—One of the Reso- 
lutions declared, that the system was 
so bad, that it must be altered; and at 
the same time they were called upon to 
give power to the Government to enforce 
it with greater severity for a time, It was 
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stated in the evidence of Mr. Green—and 
he attached great credit to the evidence 
given by that gentleman, because he knew 
him to be a man of high character, and one 
who possessed great local knowledge ;— 
Mr. Green said, that every force in the 
power of the Magistrate had been em- 
ployed to enforce the payment of tithes ; 
ee he added, that he did not think that 
any force would be sufficient for that pur- 
pose, either under the Composition Act or 
by valuation, if the people wished to give 
opposition. The people of Ireland objected 
to this tax as unjust, and they evaded the 
payment without a breach of the peace ; 
but if force was resorted to, it was impossi- 
ble to state what would be the consequence. 
He regretted, that the right hon. member 
for Tamworth was not in his place, as he 
was desirous of making some observations 
on what fell from him the other night on 
this subject. He regretted that that right 
hon. Member expressed the sentiments he 
did, as he entertained a high degree of re- 
spect for him. For he could not forget 
that, even in the worst of times, he made 
an excellent Secretary for Ireland, and 
acted fairly and uprightly ; and, also, that 
he sacrificed the opinions of his youth, 
and abandoned the violent party, with 
which he was connected, to a sense of pub- 
lic justice. That right hon. Gentleman 
blamed the hon. member for Kildare, for 
saying that the Catholic population felt 
aggrieved at having to pay tithes to the 
clergymen of a religion which they did not 
believe to be the true one, and for coin- 
ciding in that opinion himself. With re- 
spect to this, he (Mr. Lambert) did not he- 
sitate to declare, that he thought the 
people were wronged and insulted by 
being compelled to pay tithes; and, for his 
own part, he never paid them without 
feeling that there was no just right to 
compel him todo so. He might be told 
that the law gave this right ; but he con- 
tended, although he might yield obedience 
to this law, still, that it wronged him. 
He could only designate the infliction of 
this payment by the term “ the right of 
the conqueror.” He was willing to obey 
the law as long as it was so; but he knew 
that such was the feeling in Ireland on the 
subject, that it never could be enforced 
again without leading to a great deal of 
bloodshed. He had been reminded alsv 
that the Catholic Members, before they 
took their seats in that House, had a 
solemn oath administered to them, that 
they would not make use of any power 
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they might possess to the prejudice of the 
Kstablished Church. He took that oath 
with a full determination to preserve his 
faith, but he never contemplated that it 
could apply in a case of this nature. He 
never could have imagined, because he 
wished to get rid of the present mode of 
collecting the revenues of the Church of 
Ireland, that he was, therefore, endeavours 
ing to subvert that Church. He did not 
intend to do anything injurious to the Pro- 
testant religion, but he could not imagine 
there was anything in the oath he had 
taken, to prevent him from overturning 
the tithe system in Ireland. Indeed, he 
did not believe, that any attempts would 
be successful in subverting the Protestant 
religion. He believed there was no other 
Church whose doctrines were so similar to 
those of the church he belonged to from 
the fullest conviction that they were 
founded on truth; and that, when so 
many wise and good men professed the 
Protestant faith, it would be an act of 
madness to destroy that Church. Dr. 
Doyle said, that of all the churches sepa- 
rated from the Church of Rome, he felt the 
greatest reverence for the Church of Eng- 
land: and in this opinion he entirely con- 
curred. He could not think that the shed- 
ding of human blood in torrents was the 
way to increase reverence and attachment 
for the Church. He would not charge 
Christian clergymen with countenancing 
deeds of this kind, but it should be recol- 
lected, that these transactions were carried 
on in their name, and that the people of 
Ireland might impute to them a portion of 
these crimes. He totally denied that the 
abolition of tithes, and a different appro- 
priation of the enormous riches of the 
lrish church, would tend to injure, or to 
subvert the Protestant religion. On the 
contrary, he was persuaded that it would 
have the effect of greatly exalting and 
purifying that religion, by the removal of 
this foul source of so much strife, this im- 
mediate cause of so many horrible murders, 
and by putting an end for ever to the utis 
hallowed struggle on the part of the Chris« 
tian ministers, for the possession of that 
wealth which the Gospel so repeatedly and 
emphatically condemns. If his Majesty’s 
Ministers thought fit to advance a sum of 
money for the relief of the Irish Protest 
ant clergy, let it not be accompanied by 
measures that would transfer the odium of 
enforcing an oppressive impost from the 
tithe-proctor to the Government. Some 
better mode of providing for the clergy has 
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been announced as in preparation, and he 
entreated his Majesty’s advisers most re- 
spectfully, most earnestly, that the repay- 
ment of the sum to be advanced might be 
conducted on that better principle, and 
levied by those Jess objectionable means, by 
which they were led to expect that the 
future provision for the Irish clergy would 
be raised. He would move, as an amend- 
ment to the Resolution, “ that the sum to 
be advanced by Government for the relief 
of the clergy of the Established Church in 
Ireland, shall be raised, for the purpose of 
repayment, by such means as the Legisla- 
ture may adopt for the future support of 
the clergy in that part of the United King- 
dom.” 

Mr. Dawson said, that the subject then 
before the Committee was of the last im- 
portance to the clergy, and to all the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, who, in fact, had now 
to fight pro aris et focis, As a sincere 
admirer and supporter of the Protestant 
establishment, he felt called upon to state 
his opinions on this subject, which not 
merely affected the welfare of Ireland, but 
of the whole British empire. He had 
great pleasure in giving his support to the 
Resolutions, and he felt called upon to say, 
that the right hon. Secretary for Ireland 
had shown himself to be a friend to the 
Established Church. ‘To the principles 
Jaid down in the Resolutions he did not 
object, but there was one word of which 
he did not approve—he meant that of the 
extinction of tithes. In the present state 
of Ireland, the use of that word was ex- 
tremely injudicious, With respect to the 
first Resolution, he cordially gave his con- 
sent to it. The proposed sui was but a 
small relicf to the clergy, whom he well 
knew to be moderate, forbearing, and most 
exemplary, in their dealings with the peo- 
ple; while it would not prevent them 
pressing their claims till the tythe system 
was altered by the Legislature. They had 

een placed in a most unpleasant situation, 
and deprived of their rights by a most 
illegal and unconstitutional conspiracy. He 
was glad, therefore, to learn, that the strong 
arm of the law was to be exerted against 
those who resisted the payment of tithes, 
and that money was to be ultimately forced 
from those who really owed it, and who 
deserved to be punished for their tur- 
bulence. It was a curious fact, that, in all 
the evidence before the Committee, there 
was not a single case made out of a Pro- 
testant clergyman being the aggressor. 
They had used no menaces nor intimidas 
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tions, and though goaded by injustice, 
outrage, and robbery; they exhibited a 
meekness, forbearance, and every virtue 
that could adorn a Christian clergy. They 
had not even had recourse to any strong: 
means to recover their income, till they 
had been driven by the most extreme dis- 
tress. He had, therefore, heard the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member who last: 
addressed the House with extreme regret. 
He had called the clergy extortioners, and 
when such language was used by gentle- 
men in his high station, it could have no 
other than the worst effect on the people of 
Ireland. He was sure that the clergy 
would submit to the most rigorous inves- 
tigation, but they properly objected to 
being condemned and calumniated un- 
heard. He regretted that hon. Gentle- 
men could think it right to go out of their 
way to arraign the character of clergy- 
men such as Dr. Butler and Dr. Hamilton 
—men of as high integrity, and of as pure 
Christian feeling, as any men in existence. 
It had been asserted that Dr. Hamilton 
called upon the Government to employ 
troops to force the people to pay him his 
tithes ; but there was nothing whatever in 
the evidence to warrant, in the slightest 
degree, this charge. And he could not 
help observing, that it would have been in 
better taste if the charges had come from 
Gentlemen of a different religious per- 
suasion from that of the hon. Member’s. 
The hon. member for Wexford said, that 
he admired the tenets of the Protestant 
religion, but that he objected to the Ca- 
tholics being called upon to pay tithes, 
and that he never paid them himself with- 
out feeling that he was injured and insult- 
ed by being called upon to do so. He felt 
surprised that a Roman Catholic Gentle- 
man, of the talents of the hon. Member, 
should make an attack of this nature on 
the revenues of the Church of Ireland. 
He (Mr. Dawson) trusted to be able to 
show the fallacy, as well as the injustice, 
of the reasoning of the hon. Member. At 
present there were four payments to be 
made by the Irish tenantry. The first 
was rent—the second, tithes—the third, 
the Grand Jury assessments—and, lastly, 
the Church-rate and cess. He found, by 
referring to the evidence on the Table, 
that one of the most intelligent witnesses 
that was examined said, that, in his part 
of the country, the rent, on the average, 
was one-third part of the produce—while, 
in England, it varied from a fifth to an 
eighth—that is, that, if the produce were 
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worth 9/. an acre, one-third, or 3/., would 
be taken as rent ; that the charge for tithes 
would be about 5s. 10d. an acre; the 
Grand Jury assessment 3s. 4d. per acre, 
and the Church-rate and cess 1s. 13d. per 
acre. Thus, it appeared, that the charge 
for tithes on land, which paid the land- 
lord 3/. an acre for rent, was not equal to 
one-tenth of that amount, or one thirtieth 
of the produce. Again, Mr. Palmer gave 
a table, or general statement, of the amount 
paid as tithes in seventeen parishes in the 
county of Tipperary and diocese of Cashel 
which had compounded. This statement 
showed the proportion of rent and tithes 
paid in these parishes. Now, it appeared, 
on comparing the amount of rent with 
tithes in these seventeen parishes, that the 
latter, on the average, was one-twelfth of 
the former. If, then, the rent was equi- 
valent to one-third of the produce of the 
land, the clergyman got only one-thirty- 
sixth part, instead of one-tenth, of the 
produce to which he was legally entitled. 
He was sure that no Gentleman who con- 
sidered the real state of the case, would 
think that the clergymen, in these in- 
stances, were. extortioners. The same 
witness also gave a similar statement of 
twelve parishes in the county and diocese 
of Dublin, where it appeared, that, on 
comparing the tithes with the rental, the 
former was only one-twenty-fourth of the 
latter. ‘Thus, if the rental was equivalent 
to one-third of the produce in the diocese 
of Dublin, the clergyman only obtained 
one-seventy-second part of the produce of 
the land, although he was entitled to one- 
tenth. He thought these facts were suf- 
ficient to show, that the clergy did not 
deserve the imputations which had been so 
liberally cast upon them. Another witness, 
Dr. Erck, the Secretary to the Commis- 
sioners of Ecclesiastical Inquiry, . gave 
nearly similar evidence. That Gentleman 
had had more experience in valuing tithes 
thanany man in Ireland. He took eighty- 
one parishes in the nine northern counties 
of Ireland, and he calculated the average 
rental, and the amount of tithes paid by 
the parishioners, and what did the House 
think was the actual amount of tithes per 
acre in these eighty-one parishes? . It ap- 
peared, that while the actual charge for 
tithes was only 113d. per acre, on the 
average, the rent paid to the landlord was 
between 35s. and 40s. He would venture 
to say, that this general statement would 
be confirmed on referring to the returns 
of those parishes in which the Tithe Com- 
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position Act had been brought into opera- 
tion. Was this to be called a system of 
cruel exactions—or could it justify the 
people of Ireland, excited by demagogues, 
to. rise as one man against the payment to 
the clergy of their just rights? Hon. 
Gentlemen say, that the Irish peasantry 
would rather pay 3s. or 4s. an acre more 
rent to their landlords, than 1s. an acre as 
tithes to the Protestant clergyman. But 
he assured the House, the people of Ire- 
land were not such fools—they were not 
so simple as to give 3s. when 1s. would be 
sufficient ; and, indeed, they were not pos- 
sessed of sufficient money to enable them 
to indulge in these whims. It had been 
said, that the clergyman often charged 3s. 
for tithes, when he was only intitled to 
charge ls.; but the answer to that charge 
was the actual receipt of tithes in several 
districts of Ireland, as compared with the 
rental. The House should give the sub- 
ject the highest consideration before it was 
determined that the name of tithes should 
be got rid of; and consider whether, in 
so doing, they did not give up the rights of 
the United Church of England and Ireland, 
and risk the stability of these. establish. 
ments. He trusted that the House would 
never consent to give up the rights of the 
Church, in consequence of the clamour of 
the Irish Catholic peasantry. He did not 
wish to say anything offensive to the Ca- 
tholic Gentlemen in the House ; but he 
questioned, whether, as Catholics, they 
were justified in acting to the injury of 
the Protestant establishment of the coun- 
try. He admitted, that the question had 
been put fairly and manfully by the hon. 
member for Kildare, and he had declared 
his entire concurrence in the doctrine of 
the hon. member for Middlesex, that the 
Church of Ireland should be deprived of a 
large portion of her revenues. The hon. 
Gentleman said, he felt that he was bound 
to comply with the law, but that every 
time he did so, he felt that he was injured. 
He did not quarrel with the hon. Gentle- 
man for making that declaration, for, if he 
(Mr. Dawson) was of his religious per- 
suasion, probably he might think the same; 
but the very declaration was suflicient to 
put the friends of the Church Establish- 
ment on their guard. The declaration 
which had been made amounted to this ; 
that, as long as the Protestant religion was 
the established religion of the country, 
hon. Gentlemen thought there was no harm 
in endeavouring to evade the law. ‘The 
hon. Member said, that he yielded obe- 
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dience to the law, but he did so unwilling- 
ly. He called, then, upon hon. Gentlemen, 
to be cautious of the steps they took re- 
specting the religion of the country. He 
asked them, whether, in compliance with 
the notions of any hon. Gentleman, the 
Protestant Church Establishment of Great 
Britain was to be rendered insecure, and 
the Protestant Church of Ireland destroyed. 
The hon. Gentleman said, that nine-tenths 
of the gentry of Ireland, Protestant and 
Catholic, hold the same opinions as him- 
self with respect to tithes. This certainly 
might be the opinion of the hon. Mem- 
bers, but he assured them, that many dif- 
fered from him, and he (Mr. Dawson) was 
one of that number. He would admit, 
that the hon. member for Kildare might 
he descended from the Aborigines ; but, 
from the name of the hon. member for 
Wexford, he should infer that he was de- 
scended from the Pale, or the English, 
settlers. Now, he should much like to 
know, whether the latter hon. Member did 
not hold his estate on the tenure of the 
Conqueror, In that case, what would he 
say, if the descendants of one of the Abo- 
rigines should come to him and say, ‘I 
will no longer pay you rent—I consider it 
a mark of dishonour to do so; and I will 
do more than this, I will urge the de- 
scon(lants of the Aborigines to refuse to pay 
the descendants of the settlers any rent, 
for it is a badge of the Conqueror.” If 
the doctrines now broached with respect to 
tithes should be successful, let not the hon. 
Gentleman be surprised hereafter, if what 
he had now stated should occur. In his 
opinion, the question between the Abori- 
gines of the country and the settlers, was 
similar to that between the tithe-owners 
and the tithe-payers. This was the way 
in which the answer of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, to the payment of tithes, 
should be received. 


Ireland were descendants of the settlers, 
and they could not get rid of their Ca- 
tholic tenantry. He asked, what right had 


the Roman Catholic gentry to oppose the | 


payment of tithes, any more than the ten- 


antry to refuse the payment of their rent ? | 


He was sure, when the people of Eng- 
land saw how much their tenure of Ire- 


land depended on the security of the en- | 


joyment of their rights by all classes, they 
would insist upon the Government adopt- 
ing firm steps to put a stop to the present 
state of excitement. It should be recol- 
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ed, that nine-tenths of the land-owners of | 


lected, that this was a time of great ex- | not last two years. The Resolutions would 
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citement in all parts of the empire: in 
England and Scotland the excitement was 
in favour of Reform, and in Ireland it had 
been directed against the Established 
Church. The demagogues in that coun. 
try had taken advantage of the excite- 
ment in England to kindle a flame which 
it would require the utmost caution and 
firmness to allay without bloodshed. There 
was a strong feeling of attachment, in the 
minds of Englishmen, to the religion of 
their country, and, above all, there was a 
strong feeling against the establishment of 
a Roman Catholic ascendancy. He trusted 
that hon. Gentlemen would not suppose, 
that, if the Established Church was pulled 
down, anything else could take place than 
a Roman Catholic ascendancy; and he 
would venture to assert, that, if this should 
happen, it would be followed by the repeal 
of the Union. He knew it was not prob- 
able, that there would be a separation of 
the two countries; for Ireland, being 
situated in the immediate vicinity of the 
western coast of England, that country 
never could submit that Ireland should 
become an independent State, and, in case 
of war, affording every opportunity of 
annoying our coasts. I[t was clear that, 
as was formerly said, Ireland could not be 
buried under the sea—that it must either 
be a source of friendship or annoyance to 
this country. If united, they might be 
strong ; if dissevered, they might ruin each 
other. With reference to the proposed 
extinction of tithes, he should not object 
to a mutual compromise between the cler- 
gyman and his parishioners, but to the 
total extinction of his income, at the will 
of the Legislature, he should always ob- 
ject. It had been proposed to commute 
the tithes for land, and he believed, if the 
clergy had land allotted to them in each 
parish, it might remove discontent. At 
present, much land belonged to the dig- 
nitaries of the Church, and he never heard 
that they had a greater difficulty in col- 
lecting their rent. than other landlords, 

He certainly never would consent to give 
up tithes. The plan of the right hon. Gen- 

' tleman, if it were pressed to its full extent, 

would only imbroil the Government and the 

| gentry of Ireland with the peasantry. If 
| the House determined to make the land- 

lord responsible for the tithes, the clergy 

, would have to contend with the landlords, 

and would thus have more formidable op- 

ponents than at present. He was certain 

that plan would not succeed. It would 
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not do. The landlords would become as 
troublesome as the peasantry, and ulti- 
mately the Irish Church would be de- 
stroyed, unless the strong line of policy 
lately laid down by the Secretary for Ire- 
land should stop further demands. 

Lord Althorp stated, that his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Stanley) had been much mis- 
understood, if it was believed he had made 
any attack upon the landlords of Ireland. 

Mr. Chapman: Nothing could give me 
greater pleasure than the explanation of 
the noble Lord. The expression of the 
right hon. the Secretary was this—that 
the tithe of the clergy did not amount to 
a tenth, a fifteenth, or even, in some cases, 
a twentieth of the rental, while, on the 
contrary, the landlord, very often, exacted 
two-thirds of the produce from the wretched 
tenant. [Mr. Stanley said, one-third.] 
Well, then, one-third be it. Whatever 
may have been the intentions of the right 
hon. Gentleman in making use of this 
phrase, it does, certainly, appear to be an 
attempt to praise the clergy at the expense 
of the landlords. If the sentence went to 
prove any thing, or was uttered with any 
meaning attached to it, it must have been 
to this end—to show how very moderate 
the clergy are in their demands; while, 
on the contrary, the landlords exact a 
greater share of the produce of industry 
than that to which they are entitled. On 
hearing it, my first impression was that of 
unfeigned surprise ; for, if it is the fact, 
how can those landlords who are repre- 
sented to be so knowingly alive to their 
own interests, how can they resist, as 
they do on very many occasions, these very 
moderate demands of the clergymen, and 
pay their tithes in kind? Either they 
are the veriest idiots in existence, or the 
tithes are not so moderate as it is repre- 
sented—they are either not extortioners, 
but fools, or the impost amounts to some- 
thing very like a tenth part of the produce. 
It is one thing to say that the clergyare mo- 
derate in demanding their rights, which, I 
am perfectly ready and willing to admit, 
and another and very distinct thing to as- 
sert (as has been asserted by the Secretary 
for Ireland), that they demand only a com- 
paratively small portion of those rights. 
This I am quite prepared to deny; for, 
what are the rights of the clergy in Ire- 
land?» Let not English Members ima- 
gine that they are similar to those of the 
English clergy. No; in Ireland a de- 
cision of the Legislature, in 1735, denied to 
the clergy the right of the tithe of agist- 
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ment—a right so important at the time, 
that Bishop Boulter stated the tillage land 
to have amounted, at that period, to only a 
fortieth part of the whole surface. In 
parts of Ireland the clergy do not receive 
tithe for meadows or potatoes. I do not 
say whether or not they have any legal 
claim to them ; but this 1 will say, that they 
would be resisted as illegal demands, and 
that they are not received. ‘Thus, then, a 
great portion of the soil being not subject to 
tithe, what does theright hon, Secretary do? 
Hecompares the rent which is paid upon the 
whole of the land, with the tithe, which is 
a legal impost only upon a portion of it. 
Is this a fair or a just comparison? To 
show an example of what errors it leads to, 
I will read a sentence of Mr. Grace's evi- 
dence. Mr. Grace is a clergyman, and the 
Registrar of Ossory ; therefore, his testi- 
mony upon this point is particularly valu. 
able :—In 1827 he was asked —“ Will you 
state the average rate of tithe not com- 
pounded upon an Irish acre in the diocese 
of Ossory ?—-I believe (was the answer) 
the average rate to be about 8s. on land 
producing titheable crops—not including 
all land generally—but on land titheable, 
that is, meadow and arable land in the 
course of producing crops. What is the 
average rate per acre under the Composi- 
tion Act ?—Is, 94d.” Now, Sir, what 
would the right hon. Secretary's method 
of comparison with the rent lead to? We 
hear, on evidence, that the average rent is 
30s. ; and he, instead of comparing the 
30s. with the 8s., would merely compare 
it with the 1s. O4d., and then talk upon 
the low value of the tithe, as compared 
with the rent ; and in this very unfair and 
mistaken proceeding he has been followed 
by, | believe, every Member who has taken 
his side of the question, and particularly 
by the right hon. member for Harwich, 
who has just spoken. But, Sir, that right 
hon. Member has also made some other 
statements, to which I will call the atten- 
tion of the House. He has stated, the 
peasant in Ireland is weighed down by four 
imposts, and that tithe is the lightest of 
the four. The rent, the tithe, the Church 
cess, and the county cess. Now, Sir, as to 
Church cess, I hope very soon to see him 
relieved from it by the success of Sir John 
Newport’s Motion on the First Fruits, and 
as to the county cess, I will say, that a 
great portion of it ought to be paid from 
this very sum of tithe, namely, all that 
portion which is collected fer county hos- 
pitals and such other charities, the expense 
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of which is now laid on the various coun- 
ties by the Grand Jury, and serves to add 
to the odium, in great part undeserved, 
under which they labour. The charity 
which the Church has ceased to furnish, 
adds to the load of local taxation, and di- 
rects popular odium against the landed 
proprietors ; but now, Sir, to return to the 
statement of the right hon. Secretary, and 
to the charge brought against the land- 
lords, that they exact too great rents, I 
must be permitted to say, that, admiring 
so much as I do the extraordinary abilities 
of the right hon, Gentleman, I regretted 
extremely that he brought forward a 
charge which is contradicted by one of the 
first axioms of political economy. Why, 
surely, he ought to be aware that the re- 
lative amount of produce received by the 
landlord proves nothing as to the actual 
amount of his rent. The relative amount 
of produce received by the landlord must 
altogether depend upon the quantity of 
capital and labour, laid out by the te- 
nant upon the land. If that amount 
be considerable, as in England, of course, 
the tenant’s portion is relatively large. If 
it be comparatively trifling, as is the case 
in Ireland, of course, the landlord’s share 
must be large. Look to the instance of an 
acre of tobacco—there, the rent of the 
land, suppose 2/., the return for the capital 
expended perhaps 100. ; here, then, the 
tithe, compared to the rent, would be as 
101. to 2/., and yet neither the landlord nor 
the clergyman would receive more or less of 
their rights than they do with respect to 
any other crop. Apply this principle, and 
the different proportion of the whole pro- 
duce received in England and in Ireland is 
at once accounted for, and the Irish land- 
lord is freed from any improper charge of 
exaction, and a too sedulous regard to his 
own interest and advautage. Now, Sir, 
there is another part of the speech of the 
right hon. member for Harwich which I 
wish to allude to.. He has stated, that all 
those Members who vote against these Re- 
solutions do so because they are determined 
not to vindicate the authority of the laws ; 
but this is not the case. We vote against 
these Resolutions not because we do not 
wish to vindicate the authority of the law, 
but because we doubt whether this is the 
way of doing so—because we doubt that 
it is possible and politic to vindicate a law 
which is opposed by, and is obnoxious to, 
a whole people, by enacting another more 
obnoxious, and more certain of being op- 
posed. It isas men anxious to preserve the 
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authority of the law that we are un- 
willing to bring it into a prolonged contest 
with an irritated and determined multi- 
tude. It is as men anxious for the se- 
curity of property —for surely the hon. 
member for Armagh, and many others who 
vote against this Resolution, must be al- 
lowed to have some stake in the country. 
It is as men anxious for the security of 
property that we are unwilling to trail the 
law through the mud of a popular contest. 
We would vindicate the law, if necessary, 
by coercion, and I do not at all say that 
coercion may not be necessary ; but we 
would accompany our vindication of the 
law with a real and effective remedy for 
the grievance which has caused its infrac- 
tion. This, then, is the difference between 
us and the right hon. Secretary. We both 
admit that the insecurity of property, and 
the convulsed state of Ireland, arise from 
laws being made, not for the people, but 
against the people. We would insure the 
present obedience to existing laws by a 
distinct promise of the immediate repeal of 
those which are unjust—and the right 
hon. Secretary by making the remedy dis- 
tant, and the coercion immediate. We all 
recollect the case of the Catholic Associa- 
tion—we recollect that a Bill to put it 
down, without remedying the grievance 
which gave it its being, failed completely 
—we recollect that, on the mere announce- 
ment, at a later period, of a remedy for the 
grievance, it dissolved before you had time 
to pass an Act to put it down—we recol- 
lect this, and we ask, will you never profit 
by experience? We all know the sentence, 
Individuals may profit by experience— 
nations never.” What is the case here— 
have the individuals profited, and do not 
the members for Tamworth and Harwich 
support, with all their influence, this Go- 
vernment in their copy of their Acts ? 
Was not the present Chancellor of Ireland, 
who, perhaps, for all I know to the con- 
trary, may be, at this instant, employed in 
correcting and altering and improving the 
Bill which my learned friend opposite will 
soon introduce to the House—was not the 
present Chancellor of Ireland the very in- 
dividual who attempted to put down the 
Association, and vindicate the outraged 
law, without taking away the cause which 
had occasioned its breach? So much for 
the improved experience of the individuals 
——but for that of the nation, the maxim is 
at fault. The nation has profited by expe- 
rience—England is not with you-in this 
attempt at coercion—my only hope is in 
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public feeling—you may succeed for a 
time, but you must eventually be defeated 
—you may enact these measures—they can 
continue in force but for a short season— 
England is with us in the struggle, and 
nothing can prevent our final success. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that it having 
been decided that the clergy of Ireland 
were in a distressed condition—owing to 
no fault of theirs, but to a system of vio- 
lence, or, at least, of open resistance to the 
law, carried on in that country, and that 
they were entitled to some relief, which 
relief was to be afforded by allotting them 
a sum of money out of the Consolidated 
Fund, he was rather surprised that the 
hon. member for Wexford should have 
stated, when moving his amendment, that 
the clergy of Ireland had no claim upon 


this country, and were not entitled to that 


which, it had been agreed, should be con- 
ferred upon them. He remembered the 
manly and candid speech of the hon. mem- 
ber for Armagh, on a former occasion, in 
which he did the clergy of Ireland merely 
justice in declaring—what, indeed, all who 
had read the Report of the Committee 
must know—that they had, as a body, aeted 
with great moderation. The hon. member 
who spoke last had followed up the con- 
test between the landlords of Ireland and 
the clergy ; but no person in that House 
hadattacked thelandlords. When they were 
so ready to stand forward to defend them- 
selves when no charge was made, it seemed 
to imply that such imputations as they 
had denounced could be laid against 
them. That, however, was not his ob- 
ject ; he rose chiefly to say, that it was 
his intention to give his support to these 
Resolutions ; and he did so with great sin- 
cerity, as the real friend of Ireland. When- 
ever his vote had been called for upon any 
measure affecting the civil and religious 
liberties of that country, he had invariably 
voted in favour of their extension, and should, 
at all times, continue so todo. He belonged 
toacountry which had been fortunate enough 
to preserve and enjoy its property without 
the infliction of the practical evil—tithes. 
He had no landed property except in that 
country ; so that whatsoever course might 
finally be pursued with regard to the tithes 
of Ireland or of England—whether they were 
abolished or upheld—he had no personal in- 
terest in the question ; nor was he in any 
way concerned in its decision beyond the 
desire which he naturally felt for the promo- 
tion ofevery thing connected with the welfare 
of the ene at large of the United Kingdom. 
VOL, XI. {2 
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The House having resolved that the clergy of 
Ireland were entitled to assistance and re- 
lief, the question was, not in what mode 
that assistance should be given, because 
that had been already determined, but how 
the money thus advanced was to be repaid 
to the public. If he understood the hon. 
Member’s Amendment right, he proposed 
that the recovery of this money should not be 
by process of Jaw ; but there was no other 
means bywhich the arrears could be recover- 
ed. There might be persons whocould not be 
sued with effect by the present law ; but if 
the clergy had a legal right, which they 
could not exercise, it was the bounden dut 

of Government to adopt measures by which 
they might obtain justice. He did not 
agree with the hon. member for Louth, in 
the distinction which he had made, byasking 
whether they were about by additional se- 
verities to enforce a bad law. The ques- 
tion was, not whether they would en- 
force a bad law, but whether they would 
enforce the payment of a just debt. The 
question was, not whether they were to 
continue the present system of tithes, but 
whether they were to do justice to the 
clergy of Ireland by enforcing the payment 
of a debt already incurred. If the land- 
lords would not consent to pay any thing as _ 
a commutation for tithes, was it consistent 
with common justice that the hon. Mem- 
bers, as landlords, should support the Mo- 
tion for the extinction of tithes? Was it 
not obvious to every man who could reason 
upon the subject, that, unless some charge 
were imposed in lieu of tithes, the land- 
lords would alone derive a benefit from the 
abolition? For it was clear, that the ten- 
ant now paid the landlord a reduced rent 
on account of the clergyman’s demand for 
tithes ; but if the land were made free of 
that charge, the landlord would increase 
his rent, and thus become the sole gainer 
by this measure. So strongly did he feel 
this, that he very much doubted, if he was 
satisfied that the landlords would not con- 
sent to have a charge on land substituted 
for tithe, whether he should give his sanc- 
tion to any of these Resolutions, for he 
might then suspect they would afford 
grounds for an apprehension entertained 
by the right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Tamworth, that they would produce a de- 
termination on the part of the people 
openly to resist all contribution whatever 
to the Church, and that the landlords 
would, in such a case, encourage the pea- 
santry by making a common cause with 
as This, he hoped, was not the motive 
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that led to the Amendment, and otherwise 
he saw no grounds for anticipating any such 
determination, which, he hoped, the people 
of Ireland were too just to adopt. This 
question might be decided without any 
violence, or angry collision of feeling, upon 
fair, just, and honest principles; as set 
forth in the fifth Resolution, namely, that 
there shall be an entire extinction of tithes. 
When the terms of that Resolution were 
taken in the sense in which his Majesty’s 
Ministers understood them, implying, not 
a total abolition of tithes without an equi- 
valent, but the abolition for ever of the 
system of tithes now existing, there was 
nothing in them unjust to the clergy, while 
they promised a great boon to the people. If 
men had purposely set about devising a mea- 
sure with the view of exciting discord be- 
tween the pastor and his flock, they could not 
have more effectually attained their object 
than by establishing the system which im- 
posed on the clergyman the necessity of 
obtaining remuneration by a personal col- 
lection of tithes. He was much surprised 
at the turn which the hon. Members for 
Ireland had given to this question ; and, at 
their assertion, that any person who might 
vote for these Resolutions would preclude 
himself from interfering with any proposal 
for an improved distribution of the pro- 
perty of the clergy. He would at once 
say, that he thought the present unequal 
distribution of the property of the Church 
highly objectionable. That there should be 
1,000 curates receiving less than 60/. a-year 
each, while immense incomes were enjoyed by 
others of the clergy, who perform littleor no 
duty, was an evil that ought to be remedied 
even in this country; and he would agree to 
any proposition that was made to relieve that 
meritorious class of men from the degraded 
condition to which, by the present system, 
they were necessarily reduced. Nor did 
he see any valid objection to the Church 
property being more equitably distributed 
for that purpose. He thought that, proper 
and adequate provision for the working 
clergy should be made, some of whom were 
actually paid worse than the menial ser- 
vants of any hon. Member of this House. 
Under the peculiar circumstances of Ire- 
land, he did not consider himself precluded, 
by assenting to these Resolutions, from 
taking into consideration any proposition 
that might be brought forward respecting 
the distribution of Church property. But 
he should not have troubled the House on 
this subject, except for the purpose of sug- 
gesting to the right hon, Secretary for 
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Ireland the necessity of speedily bringing 
under consideration the remedial measure. 
Indeed, he should not give his consent to 
these Resolutions, unless he supposed that 
his Majesty's Ministers were far advanced 
with their plan to relieve the people of 
Ireland from the present monstrous system. 
It seemed far better to let the discussion 
take place in the House rather than in a 
Committee ; for, he was sure that, with 
the assistance of the hon. members for Ire- 
land, that House would be better able to 
consider this question than any Committee. 
The difficulty of devising a remedial plan, 
was, in a great. degree, lessened by the ex- 
istence of a model, which might, with pro- 
priety, be imitated—he meant the system 
of tithes which prevailed in Scotland. It 
was a mistake to suppose that Scotland 
was not subject to tithes. It was; but the 
whole of the tithes were valued, and were 
held to be a fund subject to the maintenance 
of the clergy. There was no such thing 
as a claim on the part of the poor of Scot- 
land to any portion of this fund. It was 
very true that, at the Reformation, the 
reforming clergy who were just as rapa- 
cious as any clergy that had gone before 
them, insisted upon having the whole of 
the tithes, subject, they said, to the maine 
tenance of the poor; but the Legislators 
of that day had sufficient experietice to 
know what would have been the portion 
allotted to the poor, had this modest re- 
quest been complied with. The claim was 
resisted, and the tithes seized by the State, 
Grants of tithes were then made by the 
Crown to different individuals, and these 
titular and lay impropriators existed at the 
present day in Scotland as well as in Eng- 
land. But tithes were the constant subject 
of dispute, and the cause of broils in Scot- 
land, before and after the Reformation up to 
the timeof Charles 1st. Atlength, anamica- 
ble arrangement was made of the differences 
occasioned by the then existing system of 
tithes ; to which arrangement he attributed 
much of the subsequent prosperity of 
Scotland. By that he, as a landed pro- 
prietor, was now protected against the 
claims of any party to tithes for the im- 
provements he might make on his pro- 
perty; those claims being confined to the 
value set upon such property at the time 
the arrangement was made. But, as he had 
already observed, Scotland was in a state of 
ferment, with constant broils both before 
and after the Reformation, until the time 
of Charles Ist. The Minister in Scotland 
of that Monarch advised a course which 
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.was agreed to by theclergy, thetitulars, and 
lay impropriators, and also the lessees of all 
proprietors of tithes, namely, that the 
whole matter should be referred to the con- 
sideration and arbitrament of the King 
himself. There were four separate sub- 
missions—that of the titulars, that of the 
lay impropriators, that of the Bishops, and 
that of the clergy. According to the arti- 
cles of the decree made by Charles 1st, 
on these references being made to him, 
every person who was desirous to ascertain 
to what charge his land was subject, might 
go before the Commissioners, and, upon a 
valuation being made, he was assured that, 
in all time to come, whatever improve- 
ments might be made on the land, the per- 
son who did not assist in making those im- 
provements should not gain by them ; but 
that they should be for the benefit of the 
landlord and tenant of the soil. The result 
of this wise arrangement was, that the 
clergy were from that moment freed from 
coming in collision with their parishioners, 
and that the persons who aid tithes had 
no future grounds of complaint that their 
labour and capital were taxed in the shape 
of tithe, when applied to the improvement 
of their land. He saw no reason why this 
system should not be established in Ireland. 
If the right hon. Secretary for Ireland, 
and the Solicitor General for that country, 
and the Lord Advocate for Scotland, were 
to sit down in the library for two days, 
they might completely adapt this plan to 
the circumstances of Ireland. But, what- 
ever arrangements might be made, the 
liability of the lessees must be taken into 
consideration ; for they could come to no 
decision, unless it was well ascertained 
what proportion ought, in fairness, to be 
paid by the lessee as well as by the 
landlord. He did hope that, by some 
such arrangement, this question would be 
brought to a happy termination, and he, 
for one, would give his consent even to 
that Resolution which conferred a coercive 
power on Government, with the view of 
accelerating the final settlement of the 
question. Government were taking a great 
responsibility upon themselves, and he sin- 
cerely hoped that the measures they adopted 
would be effectual. He was led to think 
they would, from the fact, that the tenants 
in Ireland had not universally, in any one 
parish, refused to pay tithes, but that 
many had paid them even at the risk of 
the loss of life. There were some most 
ludicrous instances of this kind mentioned 
in the evidence. Mr, Robinson said, that 
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one of his tithe,payers was very desirous 
of paying his tithe, and he sent him a 
cow, but desired that it should be kept a 
secret. ‘Another writes to me,” says Mr. 
Robinson, ‘‘ with a note for 5l., inclosed, 
‘Don’t tell that I have made this payment, 
but give out to the country that I am 
the greatest rascal in the world, other- 
wise I shall become a victim.’” He felt 
justified in denouncing a system so appal- 
ling as this. When persons could not give 
evidence in a Court of Justice, for fear of 
personal injury, and when even Juries were 
deterred from returning verdicts according 
to their consciences, the community was in 
a most dangerous state. The law, certainly, 
ought to be enforced, but in an ordinary 
manner, and by the regular course of Jaw. 
He would never give his consent to the 
plan, if he thought it was to lead to the 
enforcement by the military power of a 
civil debt. He did not believe that all the 
military in the world could inflict upon 
Ireland a continuation of the present system 
of collecting tithes. Being of that opinion, 
he supported these Resolutions, because he 
looked upon them as equitable means of 
putting an end to a system which could by 
no possibility be continued. 

Mr. Mullins: Though it is extremely 
painful to me to be under the necessity 
of opposing the views of his Majesty's 
Ministers on the present or on any other 
occasion, feeling, as I do, that those Mi- 
nisters deserve, in an eminent degree, the 
confidence, the approbation, and support 
of all really interested in the welfare of 
the British empire, still I feel myself called 
upon to declare my cordial concurrence in 
the view that has been taken of the two 
Jast Resolutions by the hon. member for 
Wicklow, and many other hon. Members, 
during the progress of this debate. Con- 
scious as I am that their opinions are 
founded on a perfectly unprejudiced view 
of the case, as well as on the soundest and 
most rational principles, I feel assured that 
no hon. Member will deny, that, next to 
the question of Reform, there is none so 
vitally important to the best interests of 
this country and Ireland as the question 
of tithes ; and, for this reason, it is right 
and proper that, before we enter upon the 
consideration of this question, we should 
endeavour to make ourselves masters of 
all the information and knowledge of its 
different bearings which such a question 
so imperatively demands, and which it is 
possible for us to obtain. Now, Sir, can 
it be asserted for one moment that we are 
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at the present period in possession of such 
information? It is true that we have be- 
fore us sufficient evidence to justify us in 
agreeing to a declaration of the necessity 
of achange in the present system—such 
declarations as we agreed to last night ; 
but ‘such evidence furnishes us not with 
ground whereon to found resolutions de- 
claratory of the nature of that change. 
I have no doubt that further inquiry and 
strict investigation will demonstrate the 
necessity of much more effectual altera- 
tions than appear to be at present con- 
templated by his Majesty’s Ministers. It, 
therefore, stands to reason that, until we 
have before us sufficient evidence to enable 
us to come to a final and satisfactory con- 
clusion with regard to the course to be 
adopted on this all-important and com- 
plicated question, we pause, before we 
bind ourselves to any limited or partial de- 
claration, which, before Jong, the new 
light that additional investigation will un- 
questionably throw upon the subject will, 
in all likelihood, oblige us to abandon. 
If we legislate, let us legislate on fair and 
rational principles—such principles as 
shall give the stamp of permanence to our 
acts—such acts as shall be received with 
approbation and satisfaction by a grateful 
aud a reasonable people. But let us not 
have to undo to-morrow that which we 
have done to-day. Let us not measure 
the goodness of our intentions, nor expose 
ourselves to the derision of other nations, 
by: aay unworthy exhibition of political 
vacillation, Sir, with respect to the Reso- 
lution immediately before the House, I 
cannot but deem it exceedingly impolitic 
at the present moment, and likely to be 
productive of the worst consequences, be- 
cause I am firmly convinced, now that the 
people of Ireland perceive that an altera- 
tion in the systern so much and so justly 
complained of is not only contemplated, 
but determined on, by his Majesty's Mi- 
nisters, they will readily and rejoicingly 
come forward, and, without even the ap- 
plication of those coercive measures which 
are at present in force, pay up the arrear 
as far as their means will admit. This 
assumption those who are best acquainted 
with the real causes of the opposition to 
the payment of tithes in Ireland will rea- 
dily support. Whence arose this oppo- 
sition? Was it from distress? Was it 
from inability on the part of the people to 
answer the demands made upon them ? 
No, Sir, it proceeded from an unanimous 
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determination to bring about the abolish- 
ment of an impost which was oppressive, 
not so much from its amount as its injus- 
tice. Having, therefore, a fair—I may say 
a certain—prospect of success—knowing 
that much will and ought to depend on 
their compliance with the law as it at pre- 
sent stands—so long as that law shall ex- 
ist, is it to be supposed that they will be 
such fools to their own interests, as, by a 
continued opposition to obstruct the good 
intentions of the Government, and darken 
the bright prospects that are dawning upon 
them? I cannot believe it. Under these 
circumstances, therefore, I doubt not that 
any person who will view with an unpre- 
judiced eye the real state of the case, 
will readily admit that compulsory mea- 
sures, however justifiable and beneficial on 
other occasions, on this can have no other 
effect than|fomenting and perpetuating that 
spirit of animosity and ill-will which, at 
the present moment, prevails to such an 
alarming extent in Ireland, and destroying 
the anticipated good effects of the pro- 
mised boon by the measure of impolitic 
and uncalled-for severity with which it is 
coupled. These, Sir, are my motives for 
opposing the further consideration of this 
Resolution; and I feel assured I am sup- 
ported in such opinions by all who have 
impartially considered the subject; and, 
in conclusion, I willsay, therefore, to his 
Majesty’s Ministers—“ Try the people of 
Ireland for a time, and if they do not 
prove themselves worthy of the trust, the 
same power to apply for extraordinary 
measures that exists at the present mo- 
ment will be equally available in a future 
Session: you will then have reason and 
justice on your side, and cannot in reason 
and justice be opposed ;” but let me be- 
seech his Majesty’s Ministers to abandon 
for the present a Resolution so uncalled- 
for, and give a fair trial before they con- 
demn. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that [this 
question was deserving of particular con- 
sideration, not only as it related to Ire- 
land, but as it might affect England. This 
part of the subject did not appear to him 
to have received sufficient attention in 
that House. The law which had been 
propounded on the subject, might be good 
at Nice or Antioch, but it would not do 
in England. There never was a time, 
however, when the decree of a foreign 
council made the law in England. In 
that doctrine, he expected the cordial con- 
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currence of the noble Lord, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary for Ireland. 
They would agree with him, also, in saying, 
that the Church was entitled to the full 
value of the tithes, and, notwithstanding 
what the hon. Member for one of the Irish 
counties had asserted, that the whole of 
that property did not belong to the 
ministers of religion, yet, he was sure the 
noble Lord and the right hon. Secretary, 
would not pay any attention to that doc- 
trine; nor, in any new arrangement they 
might make as to the distribution of the 
revenues of the Church, could they in- 
tend to take from that Church one guinea, 
and assign it to the eleemosynary purposes 
of supporting the poor. They must see 
that it was necessary they should entirely 
repudiate the patriarchal law laid down 
by the hon. Member, and which, if it ever 
was the practice in any of the continental 
states, never was so in England or in Ire- 
land. He was not then disposed to enter 
at large into the Resolutions. One of them 
was, that Government should assume to 
itself the duty of collecting the arrears of 
tithes in Ireland for one year. The details 
of the plan by which this was to be done 
had not yet been laid before them, and, 
therefore, it would be convenient to post- 
pone the consideration of that part of the 
case, until the Bill was brought in, and 
until they could understand what that 
arrangement was. The second proposition 
laid down by these Resolutions was the ex- 
tinction of tithes. To that expression he 
had an insuperable objection. It had been 
said, indeed, that they ought not to con- 
sider that expression by itself, but couple 
it with the terms of the last Resolution. 
Notwithstanding that, however, he would 
rather have used the words—commutation 
of tithes. He would prefer any word to 
that of extinction ; because, although the 
measure was in effect only a commutation, 
yet the use of that expression afforded 
an opportunity of construction unfavour- 
able to the future interests of the Church. 
But, he would not trouble the House with 
a mere verbal argument, because the noble 
Lord and the right hon. Gentleman had 
said, that the one expression could not be 
separated from the other, and that the 
word ought to be understood as expressive, 
substantially and operatively, of an in- 
tention not to extinguish, but to commute, 
the tithes. The substitution proposed was, 
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charge on the land. The equivalent in 
land was subject to one very serious ob- 
jection, namely, that it would neces- 
sarily throw a great portion of the land 
into mortmain. That land would become 
inalienable, and thus a great portion of 
the territory of Ireland would be taken 
from commerce. That was an objection 
to this mode of substitution ; but he did 
not say that it was insuperable. The 
other alternative, that of giving a rent- 
charge, was attended with many difficulties, 
but without dwelling on them, he would 
observe, that one of his objections to the 
language of that Resolution, was founded 
on the fact that the substitution was at- 
tended with such difficulties. The Reso- 
lution went to abolish tithes, without 
any certainty of being able to devise a 
substitute for them. He should have been 
glad, therefore, not to have seen the de- 
termination to extinguish tithes so positive- 
ly expressed. Heshould have preferred a 
resolution to the effect, that this House 
would take into its consideration what, if 
any, commutation or substitution could be 
had for tithes. He had lately seen some 
letters, written by a noble Lord, who, 
could not be a very firm supporter of 
Government, as to giving a rent-charge in 
lieu of tithes; because, he said, that a 
rent-charge, would soon become as onerous 
on the land as the tithe itself. He merely 
mentioned this, to show that he was not 
singular in the opinion he entertained as 
to the difficulties of this question; not- 
withstanding the necessity that existed for 
some measures being immediately resorted 
to: anecessity, for which, ifhe wasdisposed 
to be ill-natured, he should say his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were very much to blame. 
He had at all times declared his opinion 
openly, and he now should not shrink 
from declaring that a great part of the 
excitement, both in Ireland and in Eng- 
land, was attributable to his Majesty’s 
Government. If they looked at the case 
as it stood in Ireland, it was demon- 
strable that some did not pay more than a 
twenty-fifth, some a fortieth, some a fif- 
tieth, and some even not more than a six- 
tieth part of what they were legally liable 
to pay; whereas, in England the tithe 
amounted;to a fourteenth ora fifteenth. He 
wished, therefore, to impress it upon the 
minds of the gentlemen of Ireland, that 
if they give an equivalent either in land 
or in the shape of a rent-charge, they must 
pay more than they did at the present 
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moment. When they came to make this 
arrangement, those who took the land, or 
the rent-charge, would take more than was 
now paid for tithe. With regard to what 
had been suggested by the hon. member 
for Kirkcudbright, he would take the li- 
berty of observing that, he also, could 
not be a more efficient supporter of his 
Majesty’s Government on this occasion 
than the noble Lord, the member for 
Northamptonshire. The hon. member for 
Kirkcudbright said, “ Here is a plan ready 
made for you; you have only to send into 
the Library, the Scotch Lord Advocate, 
who was not, he supposed, particularly ac- 
quainted with the system of tithes in Ire- 
land, and the Irish Solicitor General, who 
was not very conversant with the tithe- 
system of Scotland, and they would cook 
you up a bill in five minutes.” You have 
only to do in Ireland what was done in 
Scotland, confiscate all tithes, and abolish 
episcopacy to make all iight. If they 
first absorbed the revenue of the Church, 
which was its aliment, they would soon 
see the physical part of it fall to the 
ground. But he did not think either the 
noble Lord, or the right hon. Secretary, 
of whose sincerity in the declaration to 
support and protect the Church he enter- 
tained a high opinion, would be quite pre- 
pared to adopt the Scotch plan of his hon. 
friend, which was nothing less than to 
confiscate the property of the Church and 
abolish episcopacy. But the hon. Member 
would not find it quite so easy to unseat 
an Archbishop of Tuam, as it was to un- 
seat an Archbishop of St. Andrews, or to 
unmitre the members of the Church of 
England, as those of the Church of Scot- 
land. He was sure his hon. friend could 
not mean to recommend to the noble Lord 
the adoption of any part of the proceed- 
ings which took place in Scotland for the 
destruction of that Church ; for the con- 
fiscation of tithes led to the destruction 
of the Episcopalian Church of that coun- 
try. It would be well, however, to examine 
whether it was desirable to destroy the 
Irish and English Church, before they fol- 
lowed this Scotch example. He, for 
one, would notgo into the library, nor have 
any part in the work, but would give every 
opposition he could to any Bill that might 
issue from that secret seat of legislation. 
Some of the Irish Members whom he 
always heard with great satisfaction, though 
he could not always go along with them 
in their able, various, and extensive disser- 
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tations, had been pleased to say, that the 
payment of tithes was a badge of the con- 
queror ; and they called for their abolition, 
because the payment was an evidence of 
the British conquest. But how did this 
matter stand? Suppose there should be a 
person of the name of Wallace, a payer of 
tithes—was he an Irishman? Impossible; it 
was an English name. Then, suppose there 
should be another of the name of Lambert, 
he surely could not be an Irishman, for 
he had not got the great O prefixed to his 
name; nay, the name of Grattan was not 
Irish, nor was Sheil. No name was Irish 
unless it had the prefix of the great O— 
O’Connell and O’Connor, he admitted, 
were Irish names. He allowed that a 
name with the great O, or with the Mac, 
would be evidence that they were not left 
there by the conqueror. But Gentlemen 
did not recollect, that with the exception 
of those names, all persons not bearing an 
Irish name at the present day, were the 
descendants of families that came over at 
different periods. But this was only part 
of the argument ; for with such an argu- 
ment they might supplant their titles to 
the whole of their property. These Gen- 
tlemen, therefore, would not urge an ar- 
gument against the property of the Church 
which was equally forcible against all other 
kinds of property. Having full confidence 
in the intention of the noble Lord, he 
would not comment at any length upon 
the expression made use of by him— 
namely, as to his intention to apply the 
revenues of the Church to Church pur- 
poses. The noble Lord had adopted some 
of the patriarchal language. If the Bill 
should substitute for tithes a pecuniary 
payment, and take the control and posses- 
sion of the property out of the hands of 
the spiritual persons, whether Bishops, 
members of chapters, or others, that would 
be a perfect invasion of the rights of the 
Church, contrary to the law and history of 
tithes. He, therefore, objected to the 
words * Church purposes ;” and thoughtthat 
the language would have been less equi- 
vocal if it had been the “‘ maintenance of the 
clergy.” That would have implied that if 
tithes were taken away, the property sub- 
stituted would be given to the clergy. 
Certainly the Resolution itself did not 
convey the sense implied in the language 
of the noble Lord. As this was a matter 
affecting as well the Church of England 
as the Church of Ireland, whatever prece- 
dent might now be formed, would, no 
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doubt, be hereafter followed up. Every 
member for England must seriously weigh 
the subject, before he made up his mind to 
agree to the present measure. And as it 
was intended that this measure should 
apply to lay impropriations in Ireland, so 
also would it hereafter be made to apply 
to lay impropriations in England. Now, 
Gentlemen should recollect the immense 
quantity of land that would necessarily 
be thrown into mortmain in England by 
the adoption of such a measure. He did 
not believe that more than one-third of 
the tithes in England belonged to the 
Church; a great part belonged to various | 
chapters, to layholders, to hospitals, and 
other public endowments. This appeared, 
therefore, to him an insuperable difficulty 
in the commutation of tithes in England, 
either for rent or for land; and he cau- 
tioned the noble Lord, and the right hon. 
Secretary, as to the probable consequences 
of the magnitude and extent of the prin- 
ciple laid down by the Bill. He had been 
told that when Mr. Pitt originally consi- 
dered a similar plan, he felt that the pro- | 
ject was wholly impracticable, by reason ; 
of the immense quantity of land that | 
would be thrown into mortmain. He 

thought it right, as a country Gentleman 
of England, to enter his protest against 
this Resolution—not going to the length 
of declaring that a substitution of a rent- 
charge or of land was impossible, but 
accompanied with more difficulty than | 
appeared to have occurred to the noble | 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. | 
He would not enter into the question of , 
agitation, nor into the plan of distribution, : 
bat should reserve his observations on | 
those points to a future opportunity. He | 
must go along with the Government thus | 
far: that if the clergy of Ireland could not 

collect their revenue, the Government was | 
bound to give them every assistance. So 
far as that principle went, these Resolu- 
tions had his approbation; but whether 
the mode by which this principle was to be 
acted upon be good, remained to be con- 
sidered. Upon the whole, his opinion was, 
that the Resolutions were not put in a 
proper form of expression ; that the words 
“extinction of tithes,” were used impro- 
perly, and that he foresaw great difficulty 
in acting upon the proposed plan. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson hoped no hon. 
Member would understand him as having 
called upon his Majesty’s Ministers either 
to confiscate the tithes of the Church of 
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Ireland, or to abolish episcopacy,in referring 
to the history of the Church of Scotland, 
of which his hon. and learned friend was 
so completely ignorant. The Bishops were 
abolished by a very different government 
to that which put the tithe-system on its 
present footing: in fact, the abolition of 
episcopacy, as the Established Church, did 
not take place till 100 years after the 
period of which he had spoken. What 
he referred to wholly related to tithes; and 
so far from confiscating tithes, his propo- 
sition was, to let every person have what 
he was entitled to; but, at the same time, 
let justice be done to the tithe-payer, and 
do not take his improvements, while you 
have a right only to charge the land. 

Mr. Bainbridge regretted that he was 
not able, at an earlier stage of the debate, 
to offer his reasons for opposing the Reso- 
lutions; but, as to those now under dis- 
cussion, the right hon. Gentleman propos- 
ed the mode of repayment for the advance 
made last night, and, in so doing, stated, 
that he did not ask that new or extraordi- 
nary powers should be granted to the 
Attorney General, but merely such a cur- 
tailment of the forms of court, and of 
pleading as would render very summary 
that which he would designate as justice, 
but which they would both agree in calling 
conviction ; in other words, the right hon. 
Gentleman did not shape his motion that 
power should be given to the Crown to 
break open the door of a house, but merely 
that the inhabitant should be prevented 
from fastening his door, or preventing in- 
trusion. He would pass the question how 
far passive resistance was a breach of the 
law; for even the primd facze report, the 
Grand Jury finding, admits that, in the 
great majority of parishes, the resistance 
is of a mere passive nature, perhaps in 
some, perhaps iv many, little or no more 
than in this more fortunate part of the em- 
pire. Every one of the numerous society 
of friends thinks it his duty to oppose 
this same impost of tithes, and the breach 
of the law being the same, if the Quakers 
here were as numerous as the Catholics in 
Ireland, there would be the same necessity 
for a law; but, if a resistance, merely pas- 
sive, was such a breach of the law as to 
call for the grant of new and extraordinary 
powers to extend over a whole island, and 
which, from the remote districts where they 
are to be exercised, though the greatest 
care be used, and the purest intentions 
manifested, must be liable to great abuse, 
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he would pray the Committee to notice 
that these Resolutions did not aim at pre- 
venting future evils; they proposed that, 
as one party was without its dues, it should 
be relieved, and that the same party should 
be enabled, by means of the Attorney 
General, to punish such individuals as it 
might please that party to point out. The 
Resolutions did not propose that repayment 
should be levied on the parish; they did 
not propose levying on all the defaulters ; 
they proposed that a selection should be 
made. And he would ask, who was to 
make it? Must not the clergyman pro- 
duce his books? Must he not point who 
had, and who had not, paid his dues? 
Must it not be from his knowledge of 
the habits and character of those under 
his pastoral charge? And, if he were 


non-resident, must it not be from the) 


statement of his agent or his tithe proc- 
tor that the selection must be made? Was 
the clergyman, his agent, or the tithe 
proctor, free from human failings and hu- 
man weaknesses, and could they doubt 
that this power would not be used to re- 
venge past injuries, and gratify past en- 
mities? He should leave to the landlords 
of Ireland to point out the consequences 
which must ensue, if this Resolution was 
carried into effect. Most hon. Members 
had heard that great part of the distress 
of Ireland was attributed to want of capi- 
tal—many were aware that it was a custom 


in Ireland to leave in the tenants’ hands | 


an arrear of a half-year’s rent, too often 
part of the capital of hisfarm. Did they 
think that the landlord would leave this to 
be seized by the clergyman? No. On 
the first rumour of an Attorney General’s 
process, he would distrain, and then the 
Attorney General might bring the thou- 
sands of actions which this Resolution en- 
abled him. He might fill the gaols—he 
would leave misery and desolation, where 
he found poverty and wretchedness—but 
the arrears of tithes and his costs he would 
not get, and each person selected would 
fancy himself unjustly pointed out, and 
animosities deeper than those of religion, 
would be engendered. His principal ob- 
jection to the last Resolution was, its inde- 
finite nature, and the time that must elapse 
before they could consider. The House 
had, in former years, gone a step further 
than they were now called upon, and no 
results of importance ensued; and now, 
with the question of the bank and the cir- 
culation; India, its territories and patron- 
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age, colonies, poor, and twenty others, it 
was impossible to consider it till a greater 
lapse of time, during which, the Catholics 
would be labouring under the same irrita- 
tion, and the agitation of all classes must 
increase. For these reasons, he could not 
agree ; and, as respected the present Reso- 
lution, he begged to say, that, never would 
he give his consent that the claim of one 
individual upon another, should be redress- 
ed by means of the immense and irrespons- 
ible power of the Attorney General. It 
was not arraying subject against subject, 
which would be bad enough, but unjustly 
arming one with the power and irresponsi- 
bility of the Crown—it revived that prac- 
tice so productive of litigation and ani- 
mosities, against which the statute of 
“ William,” the great restorer of our liber- 
ties, was directed, which forbade one sub- 


| ject, for his own benefit, to sue, through 


the Law Officers of the Crown, another 
subject ; it prevented the irresponsibility of 
the Crown being assumed asa shield bya 
The clergyman and the farmer 
were the parties here, and he could not 
imagine that that practice which our an- 
cestors found injurious in England, and 
against which they legislated, would prove 
beneficial when tried in Ireland. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, the hon. mem- 
ber for Wexford, by the tone of his re- 
marks, appeared to have endeavoured to 
persuade the House to give relief to the 
clergy of Ireland, at the expense of the 
people of England. Nobody was more 
ready to give assistance to the clergy of 
Ireland than he was, but he could not 
consent to pay them money out of the 
Consolidated Fund; and then not te en- 
force the repayment of that money, by those 
who ought to have paid it in the first m- 
stance. He had paid his tithes in England ; 
why, then, should he be called upon to 
pay the tithes of Ireland, because those 
who ought to pay them did not choose to 
obey the law? He was content to advance 
the money to the clergy, at even the chance 
of a loss, but he was not willing to make 
this advance for the benefit of those per- 
sons who had openly resisted the law of the 
land. The hon. member for the county of 
Wexford had endeavoured to affix upon 
the clergy of Ireland the character of 
being extortioners; one hon. Member 
said, that he could not speak in unquali- 
fied praise of the landlords of Ireland ; 
and, as there were some unkind landlords, 
so, undoubtedly, there were someextortions 
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ate clergy. It was impossible to speak in 
terms of praise of any large body of men, 
without, at the same time, making some 
exceptions. He was glad that the hon. 
Member bore testimony to the good charac- 
ter of the great mass of the clergy in Ire- 
land. Was it not, then, tyranny in the 
people of Ireland, to resist the enforcement 
of the just rights of the clergy? There 
was no greater tyranny than the tyranny 
of the mob; and as he would resist the 
tyranny of one, so would he resist the 
tyranny of many. There was nothing 
more dangerous to the very existence of 
the country than what, by a curious junc- 
tion of words, was called “ passive resist- 
ance,” and which hon. Members seemed 
so anxious to inculcate on the people. 
Passive resistance! It was a gross disobe- 
dience and violation of the law, more dan- 
gerous than actual rebellion, for that could 
be met and put down. How was this pas- 
sive resistance justified? No man could 
be indicted for the non-payment of tithes, 
and, therefore, the non-payment of tithes 
was no breach of the law. All that was 
said is, ‘“ I will not pay—you may help 
yourself.” But, if a man did go to help 
himself, he met with the trifling impediment 
of a broken head; and, if he should suc- 
ceed in helping- himself, he could not sell 
that which he had taken. Now, men who 
thus violated the law were not deserving 
of the protection of Government. He 
would hold no communion with a man, 
whatever might be his political opinions, 
if he could act upon such sentiments. The 
hour would come when those Gentlemen 
who so cried up passive resistance would 
rue the day they first broached such sen- 
timents. Would the peasantry of Ireland 
or of England, who heard these senti- 
ments, fail in following them out in all 
their consequences, till, at last, they came 
“« passively” to resist the payment of 
rent. A pretty situation a gentleman would 
be in, who was expecting to receive, or 
who had appointed his steward to receive, 
his rents, and who was not able to offer 
the same “ passive resistance” to his 
trades people. The hon. member for Wex- 
ford said, that it was inconsistent to en- 
force the payment of these tithes, when it 
was, at the same time, proposed to abolish 
them. Now, although he had supported 
the Government in this measure, because 
he thought it ought to be supported by 
every person, without reference to party 
feelings, he found fault with that expres- 
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sion in the fifth Resolution, which spoke of 
the extinction of tithes. This was evidently 
thrown out, he would not say as a sort of 
bait, for that might be offensive, but asa 
sort of concession to those who opposed 
the resolutions. The effect of it, however, 
was this, that they at once said, ** how can 
you ask us for additional powers, when you 
yourselves mean to extinguish tithes.” 
Hej knew the right hon. Secretary said, 
there was to be an equivalent for the tithe ; 
but why encourage hopes that would not 
substantially be realized ? The hon. mem- 
ber for Wexford further said, that he con- 
sidered himself robbed and insulted by the 
demand of tithe—robbed and insulted, 
because, being born in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, he had inherited from his ancestors 
an estate which had always paid tithe! 
Did he expect that the payment of tithe 
could be resisted, and the payment of rent, 
at the same time, enforced? It was quite 
absurd to suppose that the first could 
perish, and the other survive. Would 
those who were so clamorous against tithe 
like the substitute which was to be pro- 
posed for it—a substitute which would act 
as a perpetual rent-charge on their estates, 
which, fet there be corn-laws or not—let 
prices be high or low—let there be a good 
season or a bad season—they would still 
have to pay? From what the hon. Mem- 
ber had said, he should not think he had 
referred to the words of the oath he took, 
as a Roman Catholic, on entering this 
House. The words were these, ‘I do 
‘ swear that I will defend, to the utmost of 
‘my power, the settlement of property 
‘ within this realm, as established by the 
‘laws; and I do hereby disclaim, disavow, 
‘and solemnly abjure any intention to 
‘ subvert the present Church Establish- 
* ment as settled by law within this realm.’ 
He did not mean to assert that there was 
anything in that oath to prevent Gentle- 
men from entering upon the consideration 
of an alteration of the existing law; but 
he denied that, consistently with that o>! 
any Gentleman was at liberty to advc 

the doctrine of passive resistance to ‘ 
payment of tithe, or to argue that he 
robbed, and insulted, and the peasantry 
injured, by being required to make the 
payment, No man, in his character of a 
legislator, was debarred the privilege of 
proposing what might be an amelioration 
of the law; but no man, who had taken 
this oath, ought to strike so fatal a blow 
at the settlement of property as to encoure 
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age the ‘evasion of the law. The clergy 
held their tithes at least by as good a title, 
in old times it would have been said, by a 
higher title—as the hon. Member held his 
own estate. Doctrines like these would be 
the result.of the Reform Bill, which had 
already passed that House; but if they 
were to travel on this way, they would 
leave nothing for a reformed Parliament 
to do. 

Mr. Lambert trusted he might be allow- 
ed to say a few words in explanation. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman accused 
him of having charged the established 
clergy with oppression and extreme severity. 
He did no such thing; he merely said, 
that it had been his misfortune to find the 
majority of the few clergymen he had 
known conduct themselves in the most 
oppressive and tyrannical manner. He did 
not extend his censure to the whole body. 
God forbid that he should not at all times 
be willing to admit that there were many 
clergymen most deservedly respected for 
their benevolence, humanity, and lenity, 
in levying their tithes. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said, that his argu- 
ments were calculated to produce extreme 
mischief, and had represented his speech 
as a violation of the oath he took on enter- 
ing the House; and himself as the advo- 
cate of disturbance in Ireland. 

Mr. Hunt said, that he did not rise for 
the purpose of continuing the debate; on 
the contrary, as he had heard that no less 
than fifteen Irish Members were anxious 
to address the House on the subject at 
present before it, he rose to move, “ that 
the Chairman do report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

Mr. Stanley put it to the House, whe- 
ther, after five nights’ discussion on the 
whole question, it would not so far accom- 
modate the Government as to consent to 
the remaining Resolutions by which he 
would be enabled to bring in the Bill, 
when the whole question could again be 
fully debated, and discussed through the 
various stages of that Bill. He himself 
had not, nor should he endeavour to thwart 
or impede the discussion of the subject of 
which he was as determined in his support 
as hon. Members seemed to be in their 
opposition, and he would ask of the House, 
to assist so far in the public business of the 
country, as to permit the Resolutions to 
pass their present stage. 

Mr. Hunt said, it was disgraceful to be 
discussing so important a question at the 
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present advanced hour of the night, and 

he should, even if unsupported by any 

Irish Member, persist in his motion. 
House resumed. Committee to sit again. 


POD OL OS C2 E 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 29, 1832. 
MinuTEs.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of Lord 
TEYNHAM, the Amount of New Zealand Flax and Hemp 

Imported for three years, up to 1832. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Ropgn, from Sunday 
School Teachers of the City of Dublin; from Bridport, 
Dorset; from Dorchester; from Belchamp, Essex ; and 
from St. Paul, Shaftesbbury. 


Epucation (IRELAND).] The Earl of 
Winchilsea, in presenting, pursuant to 
notice, the Petition of a numerous body of 
the Clergy and Gentlemen of the County 
of Kent, against the new system of Edu- 
cation introduced by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment into Ireland, could not content him- 
self, in justice to his own feelings, and to 
those of the respectable Petitioners, with- 
ont saying a few words upon the subject. 
He regretted that he had hitherto been 
prevented from taking any part in their 
Lordships’ discussions on this subject, and 
that from the absence of a noble friend of 
his on Thursday last, his vote should not 
have appeared in the division which took 
place upon that occasion, He deplored 
this because he was convinced that there 
never was a subject which required deeper 
deliberation, or one in respect to which it 
could be more truly said, that a single 
false step must produce consequences the 
most fatal to the interests of this Protest- 
ant empire. He regarded the question 
exclusively in its character of a religious 
question, and he solemnly protested, in 
his own name, and in that of the Peti- 
tioners, that they had no disposition to 
convert it to political purposes. If the 
noble Lords opposite imagined that the 
opposition to this system of education ori- 
ginated in feelings of political hostility, 
he could point out to them many names 
among the signatures attached to the pe- 
tition he held in his hand, which they 
would recognize as the names of men of 
all other the least likely to be actuated 
by sentiments of general hostility to the 
present Government. But they consci- 
entiously thought that the Holy Scriptures, 
without mutilation or restriction, should 
form the basis of every system of edu- 
cation supported by a Protestant State. 
The chief distinctious between the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant religion were, 
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that the one admitted, and the other denied, 
the right of private judgment in matters 
of faith, and that the latter relied upon the 
authority of Scripture alone, while the 
former recognized the equal authority of 
tradition. But they were differences so 
important, that it appeared to him impos- 
sible for any Committee composed of men 
thus divided in opinion to concur in any 
satisfactory or effective system of educa- 
tion. Why was the system of the Kildare- 
street Society at first sanctioned, and after- 
wards opposed, by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy and priesthood? The simple 
fact was, that the perusal of the Scriptures 
had begun to open the eyes of the Roman 
Catholics to the bondage in which they 
were kept, and this he believed to be the 
only real ground of opposition. He asserted 
that the success of this Society had greatly 
exceeded the most sanguine hopes of its 
supporters. And he asked if this was the 
moment, when the peasantry of Ireland 
were beginning to throw off the thraldom 
of that dark and debasing superstition to 
which they had so long been subjected— 
was this the moment for a Protestant 
Government to step in to deprive them of 
those Scriptures, and of that right of 
ptivate judgment to which the people of 
this country were indebted for every bless- 
ing they enjoyed, and which had placed 
them on the highest pinnacle of human 
grandeur, happiness, and power? He 
maintained that by a Committee composed 
of such conflicting materials no system of 
national education, in which religion was 
concerned, could be brought to bear ; but 
suppose it possible that the Committee 
should come to any satisfactory conclu- 
sion, the system which they might estab- 
lish would be only the more pernicious. 
He was led to this opinion by what he 
found contained in a letter addressed to 
the Commissioners by Mr. Carlisle, who 
said, that in expounding the Scriptures to 
Catholics, it must be done from one of the 
two authorized versions; and the letter 
concluded by saying or “such as the 
Board shall direct,” so that the question as 
to which of two translations of the Bible 
should be employed was treated as a mat- 
ter of indifference. But if this was a 
matter of indifference, what authority 
could they have for the authenticity of any 
translation? He entreated their Lordships 
to look to the situation of the different 
parts of Ireland. He asked them if the 
population of those parts where the Pro- 
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testant religion prevailed was not com- 
posed of persons more intelligent, peace- 
able, and industrious, ‘and whether it did 
not consist of better men and better sub- 
jects, than the population of those pro- 
vinces in which the power of the Church 
of Rome was most firmly established ? 
Could they be justified, then, in adopting 
a system of education calculated to 
strengthen and extend this pernicious 
power? He would here beg leave to advert 
to an expression which fell from a right rev. 
Prelate in the debate of last Thursday. 
That right rev. Prelate said, that it was 
the duty of Government to supply educa~ 
tion to the people without violating their 
religious principles and feelings. To this 
he would answer, that if those feelings 
were in accordance with Scripture, the 
free circulation of the Scriptures could not 
violate them. If, on the other hand, they 
were not conformable to Scripture, then he 
should contend that it was their duty to 
expose them to a test which they could not 
sustain. He would not apply to the right 
rev. Prelate for an elucidation of the duty 
of Government on such a subject, for from 
a book of his which he had recently pe- 
rused, he doubted whether the right rev. 
Prelate considered conformity with Scrip- 
ture to be of much importance in religious 
doctrines. There was also another reason 
why he should not apply to the right 
rev. Prelate upon this, or any other sub- 
ject; for he had, in a recent publication, 
accused the majority of their Lordships of 
factious motives in their decision of an im- 
portant question. This accusation he did 
not scruple to characterize as a malignant 
libel. He would not ask the opinion of the 
right rev. Prelate, who had thus insulted 
him and a majority of that House, but he 
would call upon their Lordships for an ex- 
pression of their sentiments upon the sub- 
ject, and upon the noble Earl at the head 
of his Majesty’s Government to retrace his 
steps. He had compared the two reli- 
gions for himself, and he demanded the 
free circulation of the Scriptures in behalf 
of that which could alone endure the ap- 
plication of this unerring test. The pre-~ 
sent attempt to conciliate, by the com-~ 
promise of principle, would, like every 
former attempt of the same kind, only 
widen the breach between the Protestant 
and Popish divisions of the Irish people. 
He abjured the noble Earl, by his duty 
to his country and his God, not to perse- 
vere in bis present course, for if he did a 
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spirit would arise in this country compared 
to which the excitement occasioned by the 
important question of the Roman Catholic 
Claims would be like ‘zephyr to the 
wildest storm that ever shook the world.” 
He called that God, in whose presence he 
stood, to witness that he would stand for- 
ward with those who were prepared to 
show that in}this country there still re- 
mained some sincere attachment to religion, 
and a firm determination not to permit 
that any impediment should be interposed 
to the free circulation of his Word. He 
spoke warmly, for he felt strongly upon 
the subject. He had no desire to give 
offence, but he could not treat this subject 
with calm indifference. All he asked in 
the name of the Protestants of this country 
was, that a free circulation should be given 
to the Word of God. 

Petition read. 

‘Earl Grey regretted extremely that the 
noble Earl who had just addressed the 
House, had not been present when the 
subject was regularly under discussion on 
Thursday last, when he might have had 
the opportunity of expressing his senti- 
ments, and receiving a full explanation ; 
for he was persuaded that the perpetual 
recurrence to such a subject, on the pre- 
sentation of petitions, and especially if 
introduced with the heat, which he must 
take leave to say, the noble Earl had ex- 
hibited, could not tend to the success of 
any scheme of education, or to the peace 
and welfare of the country. It was unne- 
cessary for him to trouble their Lordships 
with many observations upon the present 
occasion, as he had addressed them at 
some length upon the Motion of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Wicklow) ; but as he had 
been abjured by the noble Earl, in the 
name of his country and his God, to 
abandon a system which he had adopted 
in the firm belief that it would operate to 
the benefit of the country, he must be per- 
mitted to say a few words in its defence. 
The noble Earl appeared to think that the 
new system had been hastily adopted; he 
assured him, however, that it had not been 
adopted without the fullest deliberation, 
and a most careful perusal of the Reports 
of the several Commissions and Parlia- 
mentary Committees which had investi- 
gated the subject. He could assure him, 
also, that it had been adopted with an 
anxious view to promote the education and 
the peace of Ireland. Nothing could be 
nore unfounded than the assertion that 
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this system debarred the children who 
were educated at the schools from the use 
of the Scriptures. Two days in the week 
were to be set aside in which the children 
could receive religious instructions from the 
pastors of their respective persuasions. It 
was impossible to believe that a Commit- 
tee which contained two such persons as 
the Archbishop of Dublin and Dr. Sadler, 
without naming any others, would ever 
agree to any regulations detrimental to 
the interests of the Protestant religion, or 
sanction any measure calculated to dis- 
figure or pervert the Holy Scriptures. He 
held in his hand a letter from one of the 
members of the Board of Education, 
which he thought placed the matter in its 
true light. The writer remarked, that the 
Board did not presume to interfere with 
any school until the conductors of such 
school made application for assistance. It 
was then, and not before, that the Board 
took the school under its government; and 
it was made a regulation in all such 
schools, that the master should assemble 
those children, whose parents wished it, 
before school hours; and then they were left 
at liberty to do as they pleased with re- 
spect to the Bible. The Bible was put 
into their hands, and they had ample op- 
portunity of reading it. The writer went 
on to say, that the Board prepared such 
extracts as would prove readily acceptable 
to both parties; and that a compilation of 
extracts was a book common to both. 
Hence the writer with justice inferred, 
that the Government plan of education 
formed no obstacle to the reading of the 
Scriptures by those children whose parents 
desired that they should read them as an 
ordinary and common school-book. In 
the system of education provided by the 
Kildare-street Society, the Bible was read 
as an ordinary school-book, the effect of 
which had been to make the two parties 
in that country who differ on the educa- 
tion question, more inveterate against 
each other than ever. The Bible, alone, 
was to be read in its schools, and was to 
constitute the whole of the religious in- 
struction—there was, as the writer said, to 
be no explanation of it—no application— 
nothing to enlighten—no prayer—nothing 
to purify or elevate the young recipients of 
religious knowledge; and thus was the 
reading of the Bible perverted to serve a 
party purpose. A more correct account 
could not be given of the attempts made— 
not to enlighten, improve, or instruct, as 
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to proselytize the Catholic children. The 
noble Earl said, Ministers were about to 
lend themselves, in the nineteenth century, 
to a system which went to perpetuate the 
darkness of the Romish superstition ; and 
then he proceeded to lament the benighted 
and ignorant state of the Roman Catholic 
population. But from what cause did 
that ignorance and darkness proceed, but 
that the former systems of education were 


not adapted to the wants of the majority | 
' from the writings of the four Evangelists ; 


of the people? He rested the whole ques- 
tion upon this simple view which of the two 

lans were the most likely to perpetuate 
ignorance—that which was acceptable to 
the people, and, therefore, likely to be 


efficient; or that which, by being unac- | 


ceptable, must, of necessity, fail to produce 
any but very partial and limited effects ? 
The Government were called upon to pro- 
vide a system of education fitted for the 
great mass of the people; and it would 
have been absurd to offer a plan to which, 
by previous experience, they knew the 
people to be decidedly averse. The object 
of Ministers had been, to give the people 
of Ireland a system which, by being ac- 
ceptable, would most likely be useful ; 
and this it was, against which the noble 
Earl had pronounced such strong and un- 
deserved reprehension. The noble Earl 
asked, would they exclude the Bible from 
the schools? He answered that question 
by affirming they did not exclude the Bible. 
During four days of the week, which were 
principally devoted to general instruction, 
a selection was put into the hands of the 
children—not altered—not mutilated —but 
a simple series of extracts; and unless 
noble Lords were prepared to contend that 
the whole Bible must be read every day, 
he was at a loss to discover what objection 
they could urge to the perusal of those 
portions of it which had received the ap- 
probation of the Archbishop of Dublin and 
Dr. Sadler. He should, without any ap- 
prehension for the results, refer such noble 
Lords as might be sceptical on the subject, 
to the authorized list of books approved 
by the Board. He found, amongst the 
first of them, a Scripture Catechism, con- 
taining explanations of some portions and 
selections from others, of the Old Testa- 
ment. Would any rational man call this 
a mutilation of the Word of God? So 
far from his thinking that it could be 
thus considered, he was prepared unhesi- 
tatingly to contend—and he did so under 
the sanction of some of the best and 
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wisest members of the Established Church, 
in ancient or in modern times—that this 
mode ofinstruction formed the best prepara- 
tion for that full examination of the Scrip- 


tures which it was the boast of the English 


Church to allow to all its disciples. Next 
in the list was, ‘an Abridgment of 
Scripture Lessons, selected from the Old 
Testament, for the use of the Schools,” 
And then “an Abridgment of the New 
Testament,” formed of lessons composed 


and this was what the noble Lord called, 
not only a mutilation, but a withholding 
of the Scriptures! There would be no 
appearance of reason in the assertion, even 
if the religious instructions of these schools 


| were confined to that amount of informa- 





tion which they received during the four 
days of the week ; but there were two days, 
in addition to these four, which were set 
apart for exclusive religious instruction. If 
the House would permit him, he would read 
what he thought would be generally re- 
ceived as conveyimg a very authoritative 
decision on this subject. The question 
was put to the late Archbishop of Dublin 
(Dr. Magee), ‘Does your Grace think that 
the general reading of the Bible, as such, 
is desirable, and ought to be adopted in 
schools ?” He answered—“ If the question 
be put to me, do I think the Bible, as 
such, ought to form a school book, I say 
it ought not; but I think there are many 
parts of it which might advantageously be 
made the subject for an exercise of me- 
mory.” Dr. Magee was a divine whose 
learning was as much above question as 
was his zeal for the propagation of Protest- 
antism, and his never-ceasing solicitude 
to oppose the advance of the Roman 
Catholic religion. Noble Lords opposite 
must abandon all show of consistency 
when they impugned his authority. This 
answer constituted a full vindication of 
the whole system ; but, possibly, it might 
be necessary, for the satisfaction of some of 
their Lordships, that he should go a little 
further into detail; and he did this the 
more readily, as he was deeply anxious to 
stem the torrent of prejudice which had 
been setting in strongly upon this subject ; 
and which, if permitted to flow on un- 
checked, might prevent the success of the 
plan; and certainly nothing was more 
wanted in Ireland than a general system of 
education. He was ready to admit, to 
a certain extent, that the Kildare-street 
Society was not altogether unproductive 
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of advantage, but he must be allowed to 
doubt that it was efficient for the purposes 
of general education. He found, by the 
‘Returns laid before Parliament, that the 
schools in Ulster amounted to ] 021; those 
in Leinster to 247; in Munster, to 240; 
and, in Connaught, to 212. He must beg 
of their Lordships to consider what this 
statement tended to prove. They must 
perceive that the schools extended chiefly 
in those districts which were Protestant ; 
and that where, according to the support- 
ers of the Society, they were most wanted, 
they were least efficient. He observed, also, 
that, among the subscribers to these schools 
there was not one Bishop, and amongst the 
noblemen whose names were to be found 
in its list of subscribers were Lords Charle- 
mont, Darnley, Dunsany, Plunkett, and 
Wicklow. . These noblemen supported 
the institution with their subscriptions, and, 
therefore, could not be supposed to feel 
any very strong prejudice against it; yet, 
when the proposal for a better was present- 
ed, three of them gave their votes in its fa- 
vour. But, togo back to the returns made by 
society of its schools and pupils: in the 
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year 1827, the number of pupils amount- 
ed to 58,000. There was some reason to | 
doubt the accuracy of this return, for the | 
Society returned a number of children | 
amounting to 95,165: whereas the report | 
said 58, 000, one half of whom were Pro- | 
testants. In the Society’s Transactions in | 
1825, was.a list of schools, up to the 5th | 
of April in that year, amounting to no | 
fewer than 1,517. In the returns from the 

clergy only 900 schools were included | | 
Then they had a list, specifying the 900, | 
and also the 617; and the difference con- 
sisted in this—that the clergy only re- 
turned those which were open and operat- | 
ing; whereas, the Society made a return | 

of all that had ever applied for assistance | 
—of all that had ever opened at all—of all | 
that ever intended to open—in short, of | 
every name that had been once inscribed 
upon their books. But he need not tell 
their Lordships that, of that number some 
had closed, and some had never commenc- 
ed. It was, then, froma conviction that 
the system of the Kildare-street Society 
could never operate beneficially for Ireland 
that he should continue to give his sup- 
port to the plan recently established under 
the new Commission. If the value of 
any such system could be estimated by 
its immediate results, he should say, that 
the new Board had been, up to this 
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moment, eminently successful. He had 
in his possession a letter from. the Secre- 
tary, stating, that the Board had received 
195 applications, many of them for two, 
several for three, and one for ten, schools ; 
that the number of children in connexion 
with these schools amounted to no fewer 
than 13,433; that, in Ulster, applications 
had been made on behalf of forty-four 
schools; in Connaught, for nineteen; in 
Munster, for ninety; and, in Leinster, for 
twenty-seven. He held in his hand, also, a 
letter from a gentleman, with whom he had 
no personal acquaintance, and which he 
received only that morning; it was signed 
‘Robert Wilson, moderator of the Presby- 
terian Synod of Belfast, and minister of 
the first Seceding congregation in that 
town.” The writer said, he felt it due to 
himself to correct a misrepresentation 
which had taken place in the House of 
Commons upon this subject. Certain 
members of that body were reported to 
have stated, that the Presbyterian Synod 
of Ulster had declared against the systein 
established by the Commissioners of Edu- 
cation in Ireland. The Seceding Presby- 
terian Synod, so far from making any such 
declaration, had, it seems, appointed a 
committee to ascertain precisely what were 
the intentions of the Commission; and, 
therefore, he was enabled to give the state- 
ment made in the House of Commons a 
most decided contradiction, Their earliest 
anxiety was, to ascertain the views of the 
Commissioners, that they might not raise 
an undeserved opposition. Mr. Wilson 
went on to say, that he was the more 
anxious to set this matter right on account 


| of the mass of misrepresentation which had 


gone abroad on the subject. This, and 
the other facts which he had brought un- 
der the view of their Lordships went, he 
thought, pretty clearly to show that im- 
plicit credit was not due to the various 
statements with which that and the other 
House of Parliament had, for some time 
past, had their attention occupied. He 
was far from attempting to say, that there 
had not been a very strong opposition 
raised in Ireland; and was not only griev- 
ed, but surprised, that such an opposition 
should have existed, in the nineteenth 
century, to that only system of education 
ever established in Ireland, which deserv- 
ed the name of national: It was a system 
which did not exclude from its benefits 
those who differed from the Established 
Church, at the same time that it received 
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within its circle those who belonged to 
that communion, giving neither party 
rational ground of complaint, yet exclud- 
ed all ground of controversial difference. 
The noble Earl had disclaimed the influ- 
ence of all party spirit, and he gave him 
full credit for the sincerity of that dis- 
claimer; but though, in his proceedings, 
there might be no mixture of party spirit, 
yet he could not help observing, that, in 
them there was something of a mistaken 
zeal, which would not promote the peace 
and harmony of the country, nor advance 
the interests of true religion. 

The Bishop of Chichester thought it 
would be superfluous in him, after the man- 
ly and unanswerable statement which their 
Lordships had just heard from the noble 
Earl, to trouble them with any observa- 
tions, confirmatory either of his facts or 
of his reasonings. He should not, there- 
fore, have trespassed upon their Lordships 
were it not that a personal allusion had 
been made to himself, of which it was 
necessary for him to take some notice. 
The explanation which, on a former occa- 
sion he gave to the House, would, he had 
hoped, have proved satisfactory. He dis- 
claimed, then, anything like the slightest 
intention to treat any portion of their Lord- 
ships with disrespect; but a different subject 
was at present brought under considera- 
tion, upon which he felt it necessary to 
make one or two observations. The noble 
Earl who presented the petition which 
was then before their Lordships had 
thought proper to rake up the ashes of a 
forgotten controversy. | Unfortunately, 
many years ago, he had been engaged in 
a controversial question; on that occa- 
sion it was his lot to have differed from 
many friends upon whose judgment he 
placed great reliance. That difference 
was produced in his mind after a long 
and careful perusal and examination of the 
Scriptures ; and the conclusion to which he 
came from conviction was, that the Bible, 
as a whole, was not a desirable book to be 
put into the hands of children for the pur- 
pose of ordinary and every-day school in- 
struction. He was, at that time, exercising 
the humble office ofa reviewer ; and a book 
was put into his hands which expressed an 
Opposite opinion. From the sentiments, 
of the author, in his review of his work 
he felt himself conscientiously bound to 
express a strong and decided dissent, 
which he had accordingly done; but, he 
trusted he did so in a Christian spirit. 
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Twenty years and more had elapsed since 
that period, but yet he did not scruple to 
affirm that the sentiments he then express- 
ed remained unchanged ; and he defied the 
noble Lord, or any other person, to disco- 
ver a single expression of his favouring 
the sentiments of the sect to which he had 
alluded. He never expressed an opinion 
—for he never felt one—in favour of their 
doctrines; and the more he had read, and 
the more he had reflected upon religious 
subjects, the more had he felt increasing 
attachment to the doctrines, discipline, 
and practice, of the Church of England. 
The Earl of Roden admitted that the 
children to be taught under the new sys- 
tem were to have two day set apart for 
religious education; but then he wished 
to remind their Lordships that, during those 
two days the Catholic children were to be 
handed over to the Catholic Priests, who 
were averse to the reading of the Scr p- 
ture; and, during the other four days, the 
Protestant clergy were effectually exclud- 
ed from the schools. This he considered 
a most mischievous system, for he could 
state, uponhis own knowledge, that Catho- 
lic children in Ireland were most desirous 
to have the Bible, and there were several 
instances in which they had left their own 
schools for the purpose of being admitted 
to such as had the free use of the Scrip- 
tures. He had never asserted that extracts 
from the Bible should not be used in 
schools; but what he mainvained was, that 
a free access to the Sacred volume should 
be open to all. Many of the children in 
the higher classes were fully competent to 
understand them, and he saw no reason 
why they should not be allowed the persual 
of them, except the desire to gratify Ro- 
man Catholic demagogues, which seemed 
the principle on which the system was 
founded. Nothing was more clear to him 
than that the Protestants of Ireland were 
opposed to the proposed plan, and those 
who asserted the contrary only attempted 
to stultify their Lordships. Witness the 
several petitions on their Lordships’ Table, 
more particularly that which he had the 
honour to present from Cork, in which 
the Protestants there, including the great 
majority of the rank and intelligence of 
the county protested against the sup- 
pression or restriction of the use of the 
Scriptures, The noble Earl opposite had 
talked of stemming the tide of opposition 
to the new Bill. For his own part he 


could not see how that was to be done 
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but by abandoning the measure altoge- 
ther—a measure of great injustice and 
partiality, in as much as it deprived the 
Kildare-street Society of the usual grant, 
whilst it left untouched that of the Ca- 
tholic College of Maynooth. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, that he 
had never objected to selections from the 
Bible, but all the recognised societies 
which had used such selections or extracts 
had invariably in them referred to the 
chapters from whence they were taken, 
and the Scriptures were accessible for such 
reference, but these were withheld by the 
noble Earl’s plan, and this constituted the 
difference, to which he thought Protestants 
would never consent. 

The Archbishop of Armagh did not 
‘link it would be necessary for him again 
‘o refer to this subject; but as he verily 

ieved that this proposed measure tended 
to the subversion of the Protestant Church, 
he could not refrain from persevering in his 
opposition to it. This Bill involved the 
interests of the Protestants and the 
Established Church in Ireland, and went 
to destroy institutions which at pre- 
sent afforded the means of religious edu- 
cation to thousands of children of dif- 
ferent religions, who were brought toge- 
ther and enjoyed the most friendly and 
amicable intercourse. He could not think 
of disturbing such a system for an untried 
experiment, or rather for one which had 
already been found to be impracticable. 
The new plan would produce division, as 
the Protestant clergyman would still in- 
sist upon his right of giving Scriptural 
education, while the Roman Catholic 
clergyman was sure to persevere in an 
opposite course. What he. protested 
against, and what was objected to by the 
Protestants of Ireland was, that, in a Pro- 
testant country the Scriptures should, di- 
rectly or indirectly, be excluded from 
schools. . 

The Earl of Wicklow said, the noble 
Earl at the head of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had alluded to what passed on a 
former night, he felt it necessary to trouble 
their Lordships with a few observations. 
It was quite evident, that the noble Earl 
had taken a Jesson since the last discus- 
sion on this question. He had endea- 
voured to make himself better acquainted 
with the subject, but he still appeared to be 
very deficient in the information which was 
necessary to enable him to explain to their 
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Lordships the circumstances attending the 
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change in the system of education proposed 
by Government. Upon one point he dif- 
fered most materially from the noble Earl 
-—he meant as to the circumstances which 
he stated with respect to the Kildare-street 
Society. He was convinced that the noble 
Earl had received erroneous information 
on that point. If the statements which 
the noble Earl had made could be sub- 
stantiated, if he could produce evidence 
to satisfy their Lordships that the reports 
which had been issued by the Kildare-street 
Society, year after year, detailing the pro- 
gress of the institution, had been false as 
he insinuated, he, for one, would withdraw 
his confidence from the Society. The 
noble Earl had made some {observations, 
and read certain extracts, with a view of 
persuading their Lordships that the system 
of education pursued by the Kildare-street 
Society was not calculated to meet the 
wishes of the Roman Catholic population ; 
but if their Lordships would refer to the 
Report of the Commissioners of Education 
made in 1825, they would find that the 
noble Earl’s assertion—that the parents of 
Roman Catholic children were averse from 
the reading of the Scriptures—was not 
borne out by fact. The extracts which 
the noble Earl had read from the evidence 
of Dr. Magee were totally inapplicable to 
the question before the House ; as they all 
agreed that the Bible ought not to be made 
a common school-book. It was precisely 
on this principle that the Kildare-street 
Society had acted. The Society never al- 
lowed the Scriptures to be made a school- 
book, but only required that a portion of 
them, selected by the master, should be 
read in school by the senior class: this, 
however, was selection, not mutilation. 
The Report of the Commissioners of Edu- 
cation made in 1825 said, that, about 
twenty years ago, the Scriptures, as they 
were led to believe, were not read in more 
than 600 schools in Ireland, whilst at 
that time (1825) it was ascertained that 
they were read in 6,558 daily schools, and 
1,544 Sunday schools. This, the Com- 
missioners said was an improvement which 
the most sanguine persons could scarcely 
have anticipated. The Commissioners 
further stated, that of these schools only 
1,689 were connected with any Society 
whatever, and that in the remaining schools, 
the Scriptures had been introduced by the 
voluntary choice of the masters, who de- 
pend for their subsistence upon the parents 
of the children; “a signal proof,” the 
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Commissioners observed, “ that the popula- 
tion are not opposed to the reading of the 
Scriptures.” The Commissioners then made 
this remarkable observation—‘ That the 
amelioration of the education of the Irish 
peasantry was still in progress, and could 
be checked by no means less powerful than 
an unwise interference on the part of the 
Legislature.” The noble Earl had stated, 
that the Roman Catholics object to the 
system upon which the schools of the Kil- 
dare-street Society are conducted. In re- 
ply to this observation, he would state the 
opinions of some persons well known in 
that House, extracted from the books of the 
Society. Dr. Doyle,one of the petitioning 
Bishops, after having heard the children in 
one of the schools read the Scriptures, enter- 
ed in the visitors’ book a declaration of his 
approbation of the principle upon which the 
Society’s schools were conducted. Ona 
former evening, when he had quoted the 
opinions of Dr. Kelly, another of the pe- 
titioning Bishops, the noble Earl said that 
those opinions must have been expressed 
a long time since, but the opinion which 
he was now about to quote was expressed 
in 1830. Dr. Kelly, after having visited 
the schools established under the Kildare- 
street Society on the estate of Sir Francis 
Lynch, which were attended by Roman 
Catholic pupils, declared that, in his opin- 
ion, there was nothing offensive to Roman 
Catholics, or their religion, in the course 
of instruction there pursued. He would 
trouble their Lordships with only one more 
opinion, namely, that of a Catholic priest. 
After examining the regulations in the 
schools of the Kildare-street Society, he 
said that no reasonable objection could be 
made to them by any denomination pro- 
fessing Christianity. Those opinions give 
a decided contradiction to the statement 
that the Roman Catholic people or priest- 
hood were averse from the institution 
which there seems now to be an intention to 
subvert. He did not mean to charge the 
noble Earl with a direct intention to sup- 
press the Kildare-street Society, but by 
withdrawing the grant from that Society, he 
had thrown adegree of odium upon the insti- 
tution, and placed it in a more unfavour- 
able situation than that in which it stood 
before the grant was originally made. 
Petition laid on the Table. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 30, 1832. 


MrnurEs.] Bills broughtin. By Lord TENTERDEN, for 
Shortening the Time of Prescription in Certain Cases, and 
for Shortening the Time required to Claim Exemptions 
from paying Tithes:—By Lord AuckLAnp, for Con- 
solidating and Amending the Laws against Offences relating 
to the Coin. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Kine, from the Landholders 
and Farmers of Kilbritten, for the Abolition of Tithes in , 
Treland:—By Lord CLoncurry, from the Landholders of 
Coolbanaher and Ardu, for an Alteration in the System of 
Irish Tithes:—By Lord Kine, from 2,100 Inhabitants of 
Leicester, in favour of the proposed System of Education 
for Ireland :—By Lord Bextry, from the Inhabitants of 
Rochester, Chatham, and Stroud in Kent :—By the Bishop 
of Exeter, from the Clergymen of his Diocese; and by 
the Earl of Ropgn, from White Roothing, and Kilma- 
looda, against the said Plan of Education :— By Lord CLon- 
curry, from the Distillers in Londonderry, for the 
Abolition of the Malt Drawback, or for the Suspension of 
the Spirit Intercourse with Scotland:—By Lord Kine, 
from the Operative Spinners of Bury, for the Limitation of 
the Hours of Working of Children in Factories :—By Lord 
Petre, from the Freeholders and Inhabitants of Essex, in 
favour of Reform of Parliament. 


RerorM oF PaRLIAMENT.] Lord 
King presented a Petition from the Mem- 
bers of the Council of the Political Union 
of Bradford, praying for Parliamentary 
Reform. The petitioners entreated their 
Lordships to pass the Bill now upon their 
Table; and they said, that had it been 
passed forty years since, the country would 
not now labour under that dreadful amount 
of debt and taxation with which it was so 
much oppressed. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, he would avail 
himself of that opportunity to ask the 
noble Earl at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government whether he had any objection 
to the postponement of the second reading 
of the Reform Bill from Thursday in the 
next week till the following Monday. 
The reason for his suggesting this post- 
ponement was, that it might be incon- 
venient for many noble Lords to attend so 
early as Thursday, on account of the duties 
which they had to perform at the Quarter 
Sessions. A delay of two or three days 
was not material, and, besides, Thursday 
was not a very convenient day, since, if the 
debate commenced on that day, it would, 
in all probability, be necessary to adjourn 
it over to the week following. He wished 
| for no unnecessary delay, but this delay 
would not be very material, and would be 
attended with a great convenience to 
| several noble Lords. 

Earl Grey was decidedly opposed to any 
unnecessary delay in the progress of the 
Bill, but on the ground, and for the reason 
stated by the noble Lord, he would not 
| object to this delay for two or three days, 
2N 
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it being understood, that, after this post- 
ponement, no further delay should be re- 
quired, He was aware, that for the reason 
stated, it might be attended with some in- 
convenience to several noble Lords to 
attend on Thursday, and on that ground, 
he agreed that the second reading should 
be postponed till Monday se’en-night. He 
hoped, however, that this circumstance 
would be considered when they came to 
fix the time for going into the Committee ; 
and, that after the Bill should be read a 
second time, as he trusted it would be, as 
little delay as possible should take place in 
voing into Committee upon it. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
he was quite surprised to hear the noble 
Karl consent to the delay asked by the 
noble Baron. Surely the noble Earl 
should have inquired, before he fixed the 
time for the second reading, whether any 
other public circumstance, be it Quarter 
Sessions or not, was likely to interfere with 
the day fixed ; but, having induced the House 
to agree to a day of his own selection, it was 
extraordinary to find him postponing, on 
such slight grounds, a discussion of so im- 
portant a nature, on which, according to 
the noble Ear!’s own account, the fate of 
England depended. He should have re- 
collected that the House of Commons per- 
mitted no trifling on the subject, and that 
it devoted even. Saturdays to the Bill, in 
order that its arrival in that House should 
not be delayed a moment longer than was 
necessary. The convenience of a few 
noble Lords might be consulted by the 
change, but the great body of the Members 
of the House would have reason to com- 
plain. Peers were coming from every part 
of the kingdom in consequence of the ap- 
pointment of the noble Earl, and they 
would think it not a little extraordinary to 
find the convenience of a few persons pre- 
ferred to that of the great body of their 
Lordships. If there was a third party in 
the House, who had raised themselves into 
what they thought was consideration in 
the country—he would not designate them 
as they were designated in the public Press 
—who had brought themselves into notice 
by their wavering declarations and vacil- 
lating counsels, it was fit they should 
be told they had no right to alter the day 
fixed for the discussion of a great subject 
to suit their convenience. He did not 
know what other noble Lords about him 
might think on the matter, but as an in- 
dependent individual, he was ready to de- 
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clare his opinion, and he thought the re- 
quest of the noble Baron and the assent of 
the noble Earl equally extraordinary; and 
he thoughtthat they would both be received 
in the country not in the most palatable 
manner. He would not pretend to speak 
for others, but, as far as he was concerned, 
he protested against the delay. 

The Duke of Wellington said, the post- 
ponement from Thursday to Monday could 
be a matter of no great consequence, par- 
ticularly if the convenience of any noble 
Lords who were disposed to take a part in 
the discussion of the second reading of the 
Bill would be consulted by it. On that 
point he was indifferent, but he hoped that 
the noble Earl would grant a reasonable 
portion of time between the second reading 
(if the second reading should be carried) 
and the going into Committee on the Bill. 
That was a matter on which he hoped 
some explanation would be given, and he 
trusted the noble Earl would feel the ne- 
cessity of not hurrying the measure to a 
Committee, if he should be so fortunate 
as to induce the House to read the Bill a 
second time. 

Earl Grey said, that in answer to the 
noble Marquis, he had only to state, that 
it was no wish of his to delay the second 
reading beyond Thursday, but at the same 
time he could not refuse the courtesy which 
was usually granted, of postponing a 
measure at the urgent request of some of 
their Lordships for three or four days. 
Besides, it was not for the convenience of 
the noble Baron or his immediate friends 
that the request was made, but for the 
service of several noble Lords who were 
engaged in discharging important public 
duties in their respective counties. The 
noble Marquis charged him with neglect of 
duty in not knowing that the next was 
the week for the holding of Quarter Ses- 
sions—eertainly he ought to have known 
it, but surely, as the fact had escaped him, 
he could not be blamed for now postponing 
the discussion of ameasure which he had un- 
fortunately appointed for an inconvenient 
day. With regard to what had fallen 
from the noble Duke, he had to assure 
him, that he listened with much attention 
to all his suggestions, and he would be 
happy to comply with them as far as it was 
possible. He had already declared, that 
if the second reading of the Bill was agreed 
to, he would not delay the going into 
Committee, as he imagined that a long 
time had already been given for the con- 
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sideration of the subject, and he believed 
that the House and the public would agree 
in the justice of that opinion, He was 
the last person to limit the time for de- 
liberation, but he was equally convinced 
of the necessity which existed of the Bill 
not being delayed. The subject was, after 
all, in the hands of the House. If the 
second reading should pass—as he hoped, 
and had every reason to think it would— 
he would propose an early day for the 
going into Committee; and any noble 
Lord who wished for further time might 
make an application to that effect, and 
their Lordships would deal with it as they 
thought proper; but he would be no party 
to an agreement for delay. 

The Earl of Malmesbury could not help 
saying, with reference to the reason as- 
signed by the noble Baron as the grounds 
of his request for the adjournment of the 
second reading, that he considered the 
duty of any noble Lord, as a Peer of the 
realm in that House, was paramount to any 
other service whatsoever ; and, if the ques- 
tion was put to him individually, he would 
say, that he preferred discharging his duty 
in that House to attending at Quarter 
Sessions or elsewhere. However, the ad- 
journment of a few days could make no 
great difference; for, even if the second 
reading were agreed to, it would be im- 
possible for the House, from the nature of 
the Bill, to get through the Committee 
before Easter. 

Lord Wharnceliffe, while he admitted 
that the attendance in the House was the 
first duty of every noble Lord, could 
not see what objection there could be to 
the consulting the convenience of those 
noble Lords who were willing to discharge 
their duty there and elsewhere, and he 
believed that the postponement of the 
second reading from Thursday to Monday 
would be attended with no ill effects. 
With respect to what the noble Marquis 
at the Table had said about a party in the 
country, he could only say, that it was 
not his intention to take any notice of the 
remark at present. When the debate came 
on, if the noble Marquis proposed to 
attack him, or his motives, personally, he 
assured him, that he should be quite ready 
to defend himself. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
would only make a single observation. 
He was not conscious that he had said 
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anything personal, nor did he intend to do | 
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the discussion of the Bill, to state what he 
thought of the noble Baron’s late explan- 
ations to the House, as well as that of a 
noble Earl. In doing so, he did not mean 
to attack them personally, but to comment 
on their sentiments which they had declared 
to the House. As to personal attacks, he 
altogether disavowed them. 

The second reading of the Reform Bill 
postponed accordingly. 


—— POPP CLLE LODE me 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 30, 1832. 


MINuTES.] Bills broughtin. By Sir Joun Hosnovsr, the 
Mutiny Bill:—By Colonel ConoLiy, to Regulate the 
Baking Trade in Ireland:—By Sir Epwarp SyuGpEn, to 
Amend the Provisions of the Statute of Frauds, and to 
Amend the Laws respecting the Attestation of Deeds, 
Wills, and other Instruments. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Lord Duncannon, of 
Papers relating to proposed Improvements of Crown Lands 
in Ireland :—On the Motion of Sir WuLt1AM Rag, of the 
Minutes of the Proceedings of the Committee of the 
Court of Exchequer (Scotland) Bill:--On the Motion of 
Mr. Burceg, of all Manumissions granted in Jamaica, 
from Ist January, 1825, to 51st December, 1830, distin- 
guishing the Number in each year, and those which were 
gratuitous, and those paid for, and similar Returns for 
the other West-India Islands:—On the Motion of Sir 
Wituiam Rag, of the Number of Persons tried for 
Capital Crimes before the High Court and Circuit 
Court of Justiciary in Scotland, during each of the 
last five years, distinguishing those Convicted, and those 
Acquitted. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. O’F arrest, from the Inhabit- 
ants of the County of Dublin, for an Investigation into the 
Turnpike Trusts in that County; from the Governors of 
Naas and Athy Gaols, for Introducing a Clause into the 
Irish Jury Bill, Empowering Juries to make Provision for 
Officers of Prisons; and from the Inhabitants of Monas- 
terevan, for Commuting the Punishment of Death for 
Offences against Property: —-By Mr. Serine Rice, from 
the Resident Freeholders and Freemen of Carrickfergus, 
Complaining of the Constitution of the Corporation of 
that Town:—By Lord Esrinoton, from the Manufactu« 
rers of Lace in the West of England, against the Factories 
Regulation Bill:—By Mr. Ruruven, from the Inhabit- 
ants of Carbery, complaining of the Conduct of the 
Police, from the Parishioners of Kiltoo, in favour of the 
Irish Reform Bill, from the Guilds of Tailors and Bakers, 
Galway, for the Repeal of the Stamp Duties on the Ad- 
mission of Freemen to Corporations; from the Inhabitants 
of Laneshorough, the Reform Society, and other Inhabit- 
ants of Belfast, the Inhabitants of Ballymore, Eustace, 
Ballyboght, Tipperkeven, Newport Pratt and Tieranan, 
for the Abolition of Tithes. 


LEARNING THE Usz oF Arms.] Mr. 
Hunt: Seeing the right hon. Gentleman 
the under Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment in his place, I wish to ask him a 
question relative to the three or four men 
that have been taken up by the police on 
a charge—I hardly know of what. I 
should be glad to learn, whether there has 
been anything like a treasonable conspira- 
cy discovered? or whether the sum total 
of the offence of these conspirators was 


so, but he felt that he was at liberty, on | playing at single stick? under which ac- 
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cusation, I understand, called by the name 
of training to arms, they have been com- 
mitted to prison. 

Mr. Lamb: All that I have to say, in 
answer to the hon. Member, is, that these 
men have heen taken before a Magistrate, 
and that they have been committed for 
re-examination. I should think, that the 
House will feel that, under these circum- 
stances, it will hardly be proper for me 
now to enter into any explanation. 


Mat Drawsack.] Mr. Spring Rice 
then moved the Order of the Day for the 
House to go into a Committee on the Malt 
Drawback Bill. 

Mr. Horatio Ross: 1 am very unwilling 
either to occupy the time or intrude 
myself upon the attention of the House, 
but, however disagreeable it may be to 
myself, yet, as a Representative of Scot- 
land, I consider it my duty to offer every 
opposition in my power to this Bill, which, 
if permitted to pass, will inflict the most 
serious injury upon the morals of the 
people of Scotland, as well as its general 
interests. 
plain statement of facts. 
place, I would call the attention of the 
House to the state of the lower orders in 
Scotland prior to the allowance of this 
drawback, which it is now proposed to 
reduce. At the period to which [ allude, 
illicit distillation was carried on from one 
end of Scotland to another, not merely in 
the Highlands, but in the Lowlands also. 
In the Highlands, I may say, it was the 
chief occupation of nine out of ten of the 
peasantry. To give the House some idea 
of the extent to which smuggling was 
carried on, I may mention that, in the 
course of one day’s shooting, I discovered 
forty-seven illicit stills. These stills were 
in a wild glen, where once, and once only, 
the Excise-officers ventured to show their 
faces, and they were then defeated by the 
smugglers. I am sure I need not point 
out to the House that such a state of 
things could not continue without pro- 
ducing the most injurious effects upon 
the inhabitants of that part of the country. 
The population were trained up in habits 
of drunkenness, and a total disregard of 
the laws; and not only were those imme- 
diately concerned in the manufacture of 
this illicit spirit injured by this system, 
but a great many others were also tempted 
to speculate in this illegal trade. 
Highlander manufactured the spirits in 
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some remote glen; he had his confederates 
in the Lowlands. To convey the whiskey 
from the mountain was, of course, a service 
of considerable difficulty and danger. 
Those who undertook it, were frequently 
caught by the Excise-officers ; and, in the 
constant scuffles which took place between 
the Excisemen and the smugglers lives 
were frequently lost, and the jails were 
constantly crowded by these misguided 
people. If the smuggler succeeded in 
eluding the watchful eyes of the Excise, 
and landed his load of whiskey in the 
Lowlands, his success held out a tempta- 
tion to a continued breach of the laws. 
He disposed of his spirits to the confeder- 
ates, and then returned to the mountains 
to procure more, while they, not having 
any permit, were obliged to resort to 
every shift and scheme to dispose of it, 
and, by this means, the evil spread far and 
wide. Customers were contaminated, as 
well as the dealers themselves. I have no 
hesitation in saying, if this system had 
been permitted to goon for some years 





longer, the lower orders of Scotland would 


I shall confine myself to a! have been reduced to the lowest stage of 
In the first | moral degradation. 


This was the state of 
Scotland many years ago. At last, the 
| attention of Government being called 
to it, the Commissioners of Revenue In- 
quiry were instructed to examine into the 
causes of the wide-spreading evil, and 
| they discovered, what all Scotchmen knew 
before, that all classes preferred spirits 
distilled from malt to such as are made 
from raw grain, the former being both more 
palatable and wholesome than the latter ; 
and that, in spite of all Excise regula- 
tions, malt whiskey could be procured and 
drunk. But owing to the existing laws, 
this malt spirit was entirely supplied by 
the smuggler, because, in addition to the 
spirit duty, the distiller of malt whiskey 
had to pay a duty of 2s.7d. on every 
bushel of malt, which necessarily raised 
malt spirits to such a price, that the 
smuggler could carry on a profitable trade. 
The Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry 
accordingly recommended that a drawback 
of 1s.2d. per gallon should be allowed 
upon all spirits distilled from malt only. 
Although this is called a drawback, it is 
in truth a tax upon the smuggler of Is. 2d. 
per gallon, and should not be viewed in 
the same light as other drawbacks. In 











| point of fact, the object of it was, to re- 
The | 


move the inequality between the raw-grain 
distillers and the malt-spirit distillers—the 
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latter of whom were subject to the malt 
duty in addition to the spirit duty. That 
recommendation was carried into effect, 
and in a short time, the most decided 
change for the better took place in the 
habits of the people of Scotland—the at- 


tention of small capitalists was directed to | 


this branch of trade. Distilleries were 
erected upon the faith of this drawback in 
every part of the country, but, especially 
in the Highlands, which, were formerly 
the head-quarters of smuggling. There 
are now 334 malt distilleries in Scotland ; 


and so well has this system worked, that 


such a thing as an illicit still is hardly 
known—the people have forsaken their 
lawless mode of life—the farmers, instead 
of being obliged to encourage an illegal 
trade, and sell their grain to smugglers, 
find a regular market for it at the licensed 
distilleries; and, though last, not the 
least, important benefit resulting from the 


measure is, that the revenue has increased | 
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recollection of the former state of Scotland 

still fresh in their memories—in defiance. 

of the Reports both of the Select Commit- 

tee, and of the Board of Excise, with the 

certainty that smuggling will again com- 
, mence —the Government is about to break 
down that protection which has conferred 
so many benefits upon the country. [ 
have scarce temper to speak of the conduct 
of Government with regard to this Bill. 
I have hitherto been one of their steady 
supporters ; but I must confess, my confi- 
dence in them is very much shaken. It 
| appears to me, they are wantonly about to 
_Tuin a great many individuals; it appears 
| to me they have neither justice nor good 
| policy on their side, and I must frankly 
assert, that the chief cause of their having 
‘brought in this Bill, has been with a view 
_ to conciliate the Irish Members. Of this, 
, however, I am certain, that if it is permit- 
ted to pass, the immediate consequences 
will be the re-introduction of smuggling, 


nearly a million sterling. And why is the | and the total ruin of those unfortunate 
system, which has been found to work so __ persons who have invested their capital in 
well, to be interfered with? Why, be- | malt distilleries, upon the faith of this 
cause the great Irish and Lowland Scotch | drawback being continued. At present, 
distillers, who use only raw grain, finding | it is so nicely balanced between the legal 
that the monopoly they enjoyed was inter- | distiller and the smuggler, that it is all 
fered with by the great increase of the | the former can do to drive the latter out of 
number of legal distillers from malt, have | the market; but when 6d. per gallon is 





thought proper to make the most unjust, | 


unfounded clamour against the Scotch 
malt distillers. They have been supported 
by the united body of the Irish Members ; 
and the Government yielding to the cla- 
mour granted a Committee to inquire into 
the effects produced by allowing this 
drawback. 1 was one of that Committee, 
and what was the result of our inquiry ? 
Why, that not one case of the alleged 
frauds could be proved against the Scotch 
distillers; and it also was proved, in the 
most satisfactory manner, that the de- 
struction of smuggling in Scotland was 
to be attributed entirely to the drawback 


allowed on malt spirits. The Comniission- | 


ers of the Board of Excise also expressed 
their opinion in the most decided terms 
upon this subject. I beg to refer hon. 
Members to their Report. The Commis- 
sioners of Excise ought certainly to un- 
derstand this subject, and they have ex- 


taken from him, as it is proposed to do by 
the measure now under discussion, it will be 
quite impossible for him to compete with 
the illicit distiller. I do most earnestly 
supplicate the Members of this House to 
pause before they permit such an injury 
to be inflicted upon Scotland. I know 
that there are many Members on this side 
of the House, who will at present support 
| Ministers under all circumstances, but, I 
' also know, there are many independent 
Members on both sides—to them I appeal. 
I entreat them also to bear in mind the for- 
mer state of the lower orders in Scotland ; 
the improvement that has taken place 
under the present system—that they will 
| pay some attention to the Reports of the 
| Select Committee of the Board of Excise ; 
| and, that they will also bear in mind the 
| certainty of a recurrenceof the preseut state 
| of things, if this Bill is permitted to pass. 
| I am certain that, if they will take all 











pressed in the most positive manner, that | these circumstances into consideration, 
“it would be impolitic and dangerous to I shall not appeal in vain to the Mem- 
interfere with this drawback, both with | bers for England, and that they will 
regard to the revenue and the chance of | not sacrifice the welfare and interests of 
again opening the door to smuggling.” | Scotland to the bad policy of Ministers or 
Yet, in the very teeth of all this—with the | the clamour of the Irish, | shall, therefore, 
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move that this Bill be committed this day 
six months. 

Mr. Sinclair tose to second the Motion, 
and to enter his protest against the mea- 
sure before the House, because its adoption 
would militate against the moral welfare of 
the district which he had the honour to 
represent, as well as against the interests 
of Scotland in general. The system this 
Bill was about to subvert had been at- 
tended with the most salutary effects; he 
could confirm his hon. friend’s statement 
that it had put down illicit distillation, 
and thereby improved the revenue. He 
firmly believed, that, if this measure should 
pass into a law, it would be necessary to 
enlarge all the gaols in Scotland for the 
reception of smugglers. 

An Hon. Member thought the Bill, 
which ought to be entituled ‘‘ A Bill for 
encouraging Smuggling in Scotland,” went 
the length of accusing the Scotch distillers 
of frauds which had not yet been proved 
against them. 

Mr. Dawson meant to give his support 
to the Government on this subject, and he 
hoped, notwithstanding the opposition of 
the Scotch Members, that Ministers would 
persevere in passing this Bill. The effect 
of the Report was merely to call the at- 
tention of the House to the evidence, so 
that hon. Members might form their own 
opinion. Whoever would undertake to 
wade through it, must perceive that the 
allowance of a drawback opened the door 
to the greatest fraud on the revenue. 
The hon. Gentleman said, that no fraud 
had been proved to have been committed, 
and he would allow, that no case of 
distinct fraud had been made out; but, 
not a single person was examined before 
the Committee—not even the distillers 
themselves—who did not state that the 
law was such as to permit fraud. It 
appeared, that the malt and the raw grain 
were deposited, in many cases, in a loft 
above the building, where the distillation 
was carried on, and there were no means 
of preventing the distiller from mixing the 
raw grain with the malt. If the facility of 
mixing the two was so great, that even the 
Excise officer with all his dilligence, could 
not detect it, it was manifest that there 
was no provision against fraud. If there 
was a law to prevent the two ingredients 
being kept in the same building, there 
might be some check upon the distiller ; 
but there was no such law. The hon. 
Member might talk about no fraud having 
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been detected ; but, as long as spirits could 
be made more cheaply from raw grain 
than from malt, fraud must take place, 
more especially when it happened that 
the most experienced person could no 
more distinguish the one whiskey from the 
other, than he could two sorts of spring 
water drawn from different springs. The 
hon. Member had stated, that 334 small 
distilleries had been established in Scot- 
land in consequence of the drawback: he 
did not doubt it; for the fact was, that 
this system had been supplying capital 
out of the public purse to these very dis- 
tillers, who were entitled to the drawback 
in ten days after the spirits were made, and 
who did not pay the malt duty for six 
weeks. It was said, that the Irish distillers 
were entitled to the drawback also, but he 
begged to tell the House, that the Irish 
distillers had dealt more fairly and ho- 
nestly with theGovernment than the Scotch, 
for the Irish had openly told the Govern- 
ment that the present system afforded an 
opportunity of committing fraud, of which 
all distillers might avail themselves: and, 
indeed, so anxious were they to put down 
everything that should interfere with the 
legal trade, that they had entered into a 
contract amongst themselves to submit toa 
large pecuniary penalty, if ever detected in 
mixing raw grain with the malt. The 
fact was, that the Scotch distiller having 
no such scruple, was able to transport his 
whiskey into Ireland, and undersell the 
Irish distiller in his own market, which 
had naturally given rise to much dissatis- 
faction, and had caused strong represent- 
ations to be made to the Government. 
The consequence had been, that a Com- 
mittee was appointed, before which both 
sides were fully heard; and there was 
but one opinion among all impartial per- 
sons as to the necessity of altering the 
law. Under these circumstances, he felt 
that he could not do otherwise than sup- 
port the present Bill. The only thing 
of which he complained was, that the 
change was not more extensive, but he 
hoped that this measure was the forerunner 
of the abolition of the system of drawback 
altogether. 

Mr. Gillon observed, that, though he 
had already expressed his opinion on this 
subject, he could not avoid again endea- 
vouring to avert the threatened injustice 
to Scotland. The evidence adduced before 
the Committee had shown to what an ex- 
tent stnuggling had prevailed in Scotland 
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previous to 1821, and that it had now 
entirely ceased. In one county alone, 
where only 5,000 gallons had been pre- 
viously brought to charge, now there were 
100,000—and in the island of Isling, 
where there had been 300 convictions, 
there had Jast year been but three. At 
the former period, out of a population of 
17,000, every one was, mofe or less, con- 
cerned in smuggling. That this change, 
so beneficial at once to the revenue and 
the morals of the people, was attributable 
as much to the drawback as to the reduc- 
tion of spirit duty, a reference to the 
duties would fully illustrate. The worst 
consequences were to be apprehended for 
the agriculture of Scotland in the High- 
lands, by the uncertain demand of the 
smuggler being substituted instead of the 
steady market now afforded by the licensed 
distiller; and in the Lowlands, by the 
diminished consumption of barley, which 
had hitherto been the grain that had 
afforded to the farmer the most profitable 
return, A number of hands now employed 
in making malt, and cutting and drying 
turf, must be thrown idle—a consequence 
seriously to be deprecated in the present 
state of distress prevailing in every part of 
the country. He deprecated the proposed 
change as highly unjust to a most useful 
and respectable body of men, who had been 
induced to embark their capital in the 
process of malting and of malt distillation, 
on the faith of the permanence of the pre- 
sent law. Above all, he utterly denied 
the existence of fraud in Scotland, and 
which rested on no proof whatever, and 
was supported only by gross calumny and 
interested clamour. A reference to the 
Excise, the only impartial judge in this 
matter, had utterly disproved the allega- 
tion. Having now considered the Bill 
before the House, he declared that, did 
fraud exist, it in no way diminished the 
probability of its occurrence; that it was 
utterly inadequate to accomplish the end 
in view, and would have no effect but that 
of giving a bonus of sixpence for the 
manufacture of an impute spirit, while it 
would materially assist the over-grown 
distillers, at the expensejof the small capi- 
talist. If the principle of the drawback 
was a bad one, it was as bad with a draw- 
back of eight pence as with one of fourteen 
pence. The only mode of preventing the 
ago of fraud had been suggested 
y the malt distillers of Scotland, who 
were as much interested as any class of 
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men in repressing sthuggling, and who 
were anxious to refute those vile calumnies 
thrown out against them. The mode was 
to oblige raw grain distillers and brewers 
to store their malt, and receive it under 
permit for consumption, in the same man- 
ner as malt distillers now received it. If 
he was told this would create an expensive 
machinery, he asked what was the use of 
a machinery that did not meet the end in 
view? He could not imagine what the 
Excise had got to do: various taxes, such 
as the beer, and the leather tax, had been 
repealed, and their time must be but little 
occupied in consequence. He was con- 
vinced the revenue, instead of improving, 
would fall off—not, probably, for the first 
six months, or even a year, but such would 
ultimately be the case by the revival of 
illicit distillation. There was another 
species of smuggling well known and 
extensively carried on in Iteland—he 
meant smuggling from the worm mouth : 
this had been but little practised in Scot- 
land, but the temptation to it would now 
be much increased; and there was no 
proper check against that species of fraud 
now proposed to be established. On all 
grounds, therefore, both generally as to 
any change from the necessarily injurious 
effects of that change on Scotland, and as 
applicable to the Bill under their consider- 
ation, he should oppose the measure in 
every stage. 

Colonel Lindsay said, the Irish distillers 
having complained that great fraud had 
been committed under the existing system, 
Government had directed their allegations 
to be inquired into; but the investigation 
which the Commissioners of Excise had 
caused to be instituted proved that the 
statement was incorrect. Notwithstanding 
this, however, Ministers were, by this mea- 
sure, about to place an additional duty of 
6d. on malt, for the reduction of the draw- 
back from Is, 2d. to 8d. was.tantamount 
to that—and the question was, whether the 
revenue would gain or lose by it. The 
revenue derived at present from this source, 
was four times greater than it was before 
the existing system commenced, and they 
ran the risk, by altering it, of losing that. 
important benefit. This measure, he looked 
upon, as most dangerous, and he thought 
it required further consideration before it 
was adopted. 

Mr. Spring Rice observed, that the sys- 
tem of drawbacks was never intended to 
be permament, It was adopted as an ex- 
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periment for the purpose of putting down 
illicit distillation, and had frequently been 
dealt with before. Ministers had come to 
the conclusion, founded on the best inform- 
ation, that the measure now proposed 
would neither raise the price of spirits, nor 
encourage illicit distillation. It was said, 
that, in this instance, Ministers had yielded 
to the clamour of the Irish Members, and 
party considerations, but they had not 
adopted the measure ‘in consequence of 
the clamour of any party. They were ac- 
tuated by a desire to do justice, as well as 
they could, to all the interests concerned. 
It had been asserted, that no fraud had 
been committed under the present law. 
He thought that he could point out a case 
of very great fraud. That, however, did 
not weigh with him. It was, however, 
certain that the system afforded great lia- 
bility to fraud, and, therefore, it was neces- 
sary to correct it. 

Mr. Goulburn agreed with his right 
hon. friend that the question ought to 
be divested of all party considerations, 
and he agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the drawback was not intended 
to be permanent. The drawback had been, 
as it was said, introduced for the purpose 
of putting down illicit distillation, and, al- 
though that object was achieved, he 
thought it should not be withdrawn hastily, 
or without due consideration. He feared 
much, indeed, that the withholding the 
drawback would renew those unfortunate 
scenes which were attendant on the prac- 
tice of illicit distillation in Ireland, and he 
should, therefore, certainly vote for the 
hon. Member’s Amendment, if he pressed 
it to a division. 

Mr. Robertson observed, that the 
amount of duty on malt had increased to 
a great extent since the adoption of the 
drawback system, and he was afraid that 
the change would be disadvantageous to 
the revenue. In Argyleshire, the amount 
paid for duty on malt had been only 
5,000/. a-year, and now it was upwards of 
100,0002. In Elginshire, no duty had 
been paid formerly, and now it amounted 
to 80,000/. a-year, while the number of 
distilleries in Scotland had increased from 
thirty-seven to 225 last year, and they 
were at present, he believed, nearly double 
that number. The capital embarked in 
them would be most materially affected by 
the proposed alteration, while encourage- 
ment would be given to illicit distillation. 
There could be no regulation more danger- 
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ous than that which went to teach a whole 
population that it was their interest to 
defeat the law. 

Mr. Cumming Bruce said, notwithstand- 
ing the assurance of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Secretary to the Treasury, that 
this question was not taken up by the 
Government in deference to the wishes of 
the Irish Members, he was yet aware that 
it must, in a great degree, be considered 
as a question between the interests of Ire- 
land and Scotland. He, therefore, regret- 
ted, that there was not a considerable num- 
ber of English Members present, to arbi- 
trate between the two. The right hon. 
Gentleman, the member for Harwich, wish- 
ed that the question might be decided on 
the evidence given before the Committee : 
he heartily concurred in that wish. He 
was sure that the result would be favour- 
able to Scotland, because every word of 
that evidence, if fairly considered, was at 
variance with the Resolutions proposed by 
the Committee. He felt it his duty to 
oppose those Resolutions to the utmost of 
his power, as fraught with injustice to 
Scotland generally, and to the Highland 
districts particularly. It would injure the 
revenue, and deteriorate the morals of the 
Highlanders. On the faith of the law, and 
the presumption that the present duties 
would continue, many persons of small 
capitals had been induced to embark their 
all in this trade, and they would now be 
exposed to entire ruin. The majority of 
the distillers in the north and centre of 
Scotland were of this description. Persons 
who made up by frugality and industry 
for the want of large returns, for the profits 
of the trade at present were as low as they 
could be not to be ruinous. The duties in 
1823, with the view of inducing the legal 
distiller to compete with the smuggler, 
were reduced to 2s. per gallon. Such had 
been the uncertainty and constant state 
of fluctuation, as regarded the excise laws, 
previous to the judicious alterations then 
introduced, that even that comparatively 
low rate of duty failed at first to induce 
the small capitalists of the Highlands to 
embark in this trade; but as the Govern- 
ment took great pains to satisfy them that 
the law should be permanent, they did, in 
1824, embark extensively in this trade, 
and the smuggler was forced to give way. 
Since then, the duties had been succes- 
sively raised from 2s. to 3s. 4d.; and this 
constant disposition of the Exchequer to 
run them to the very verge of profit, had 
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had this effect—that all had been disgust- 
ed—some had been driven altogether to 
retire. The term “ drawback” might 
mislead some Gentlemen who objected to 
the principle of bounties. In this case, 
however, there was no bounty whatever, 
but merely a lower rate of duty levied on 
spirits produced ina particular way, for 
the purpose of protecting the revenue on 
malt in general. If there was a bounty, it 
was a bounty to the revenue for malt, and 
not to the malt distiller. One argument 
used in favour of this measure was, that 
the actual system offered facilities for 
fraud. To that, he must reply, that, under 
a vigilant superintendence, no case of fraud 
had ever been detected or proved. It was 
surely monstrous injustice to punish the 
Highland distiller from malt on a mere 
allegation that facilities for fraud existed. 
But, then, the defective system was left in 
full operation; and while a class of per- 
sons were punished because the law was 
defective, the bad law was left to hold out 
the same facilities and an increased tempt- 
ation to fraud, because persons would 
naturally seek to compensate themselves 
for the diminution of profit occasioned by 
the increased duties. ‘The common-sense 
course would be, to alter the law, which 
could be done by abolishing the drawback 
altogether, and reducing the duties on malt 
spirits in proportion. This would be satis- 
factory to the northern distillers. But he 
objected to any reduction of the drawback, 
without such an arrangement, because it 
would be attended with serious loss to the 
revenue. The state of the Exchequer was 
certainly not such as to make it wise or 
prudent to try experiments of doubtful 
utility, without a strong probability that 
they might be successful. Suppose this 
diminution of the drawback should drive 
the legal distiller from malt out of the 
market, what was the state of this branch 
of revenue from Scotland, when the market 
was in the hands of the free-traders in the 
Highlands. His hon. friend, the member 
for Fife, had stated the result generally ; 
he wished to allude to a few facts in more 
detail. It was in evidence, that, prior to 
1823, the revenue paid from the county of 
Argyle was about 5,000/. per annum, it 
was now upwards of 100,000/. In the 
county of Elgin —with which he was more 
immediately connected, and from which 
two petitions against this measure were re- 
cently presented to the House—formerly it 
amounted to absolutely nothing; it was 
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now, about 80,000/. It was in evidence, 
that there were only thirty-seven licensed 
distillers in Scotland in the year 1815; 
and thirty-six in 1817; 112 in 1818: but 
there were, in 1824, 171; and in 1828, 
255; and, since that period, they had 
materially increased. There would bea 
double operation of loss to the revenue by 
driving out the small distillers, for their 
habits of life being formed that way, they 
would, in general, become smugglers, and 
compete with the legal distillers who re- 
mained. But that brought him to a con- 
sideration infinitely more important than 
the interests of the revenue—he alluded to 
the effect which would be produced on the 
morals of the Highlands, if the system of 
smuggling, so successfully put down, were 
again to be brought into activity. This 
was an important consideration. Previous 
to 1823, the whole hill country (he spoke 
this from his own knowledge) was overrun 
with smugglers. There was scarcely a 
family which was not in some way con- 
nected with them. The smaller tenants, 
were not, indeed, generally smugglers; 
but the operations of the still were carried 
on by the cotters, who, in case of detection, 
had nothing to lose, and they became the 
best, indeed almost the only purchasers of 
the inferior sort of barley and bigg grown 
among the hills. The tenant looked to 
them for the means of paying his rent, and 
the landlord was thus included in the 
chain of those interested to evade or to 
violate the law. He did not say, that all 
these persons became demoralized, but a 
whole population was taught to draw a 
distinction between the duties of legal, 
and the duties of moral, obligation—a dis- 
tinction most prejudicial to the strength 
of the principle on which obedience was 
most surely founded. Accordingly, the 
disposition to violate the law, in the mind 
of the smuggler, was very soon not con- 
fined to the Excise laws. He could cite 
various instances to prove this, but the 
general knowledge of the illicit traders’ 
habits must make the fact notorious to 
every hon. Member. If, therefore, the 
fair trader was driven out of the market, 
the farmer and landlord would have a 
common interest with the smuggler, be- 
cause, in the remote districts of the High- 
lands they had no other vent for their bar- 
ley and bigg than to sell it to the distiller. 
There was no law more impolitic than that 
which made it a common interest for all 
classes to evade it, Besides, their pecu- 
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niary interests, so far as the landlords were 
concerned, their feelings of humanity, and 
the consideration of kindliness and protec- 
tion to the interests of their tenants, would 
be ranged against the law. In the days 
of smuggling he had been most anxious 
to stay the demoralization resulting from 
it, and, with that view, had entered a clause 
in all his leases, making it a forfeiture on 
the part of the tenant of his lease, if de- 
tected in illicit distillation. Other pro- 
prietors did the same, but motives of hu- 
manity frequently compelled them todesist 
when they found that ruin must ensue to 
the tenant; for, to enforce the forfeiture, 
they must have informed against them, and 
proved the fact, and the latter office was, 
besides, so odious, that no gentleman could 
undertake it, and the tenant generally 
escaped with impunity. He could assure 
the House, that he knew whole parishes 
whose rental had been doubled, and the 
condition of the occupiers much improved, 
under the existing law. He did, there- 
fore, hope, on the grounds he had stated, 
that the amendment of his hon. friend 
would be carried. 

Mr. Callaghan could not suffer the House 
to go to a division on the question without 
offering a few observations; for, however, 
convenient it might be to hon. Gentlemen 
near him that they should do so at that 
moment, when their friends were present, 
and those who supported the Bill, expecting 
a longer debate on it, were not in attend- 
ance, he did not think it for the interest 
of the country that the question should be 
thus disposed of. Having been an atten- 
tive Member of the Select Committee who 
inquired into the subject, he thought it 
right to state, that the recommendation to 
abolish the Drawback was given by them, 
if not unanimously, certainly with only 
one exception ; and, however disappointed 
those persons were who imagined that the 
repeal of the whole duty would necessarily 
have resulted from it, and that now not 
half of it was to be abolished, yet as the 
Committee, recommended that in repealing 
it, care should be taken that illicit distilla- 
tion in the Highlands should not be encour- 
aged or revived, although he could not 
implicitly agree in the mode being the 
best which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had adopted for this end, namely 
the gradual taking off only 6d. Now he 
was not inclined to strongly challenge the 
correctness of that decision, and would 
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look forward with confidence to its total 
repeal next year. The hon. Gentleman 
from Scotland, who spoke on this subject, 
seemed to feel that, because this Malt 
Drawback was necessary for the Highlands, 
that, therefore, it was good for the country. 
Now, he contended, that it was because it 
was not a good system for any other part 
of these countries that it ought to be fabol- 
ished. 1t was not in operation in !reland, 
and where it had been put there into oper- 
ation, it was found to give such great fa- 
cilities for the evasion of malt-duty, that it 
became evident to the fair trader, that it 
was not a system which should be con- 
tinued. Hon. Gentlemen seemed to think 
that there was an unjust aspersion cast on 
the body of Scotch distillers by Irish 
Members ; he thought it right to state that 
this was not the case; they did not charge 
the small Highland Distiller with any ha- 
bitual evasion of duty, or improper receipt 
of drawback, but he was confident, and it 
was the opinion of many of the most re- 
spectable Scotch distillers, that the manu- 
facturers in the Lowlands of Scotland did 
make improper use of the drawback.— 
Many circumstances were given in evi- 
dence before the Committee which made 
him of this opinion, and the notoriety of 
the case did not even require such evi- 
dence. Hon. Gentlemen asserted, that, 
because no very exact proof of it was given 
by the Excise, that, therefore, it could not 
be. Why, the Excise could not have of- 
fered proof of it, because, had they known 
it, or acknowledged it, they must have 
been guilty of connivance or negligence, 
Distillers who were examined by the Com- 
mittee would not have acknowledged it 
and condemned themselves, therefore they 
were not questioned on the subject. But 
it was remarkable that, although the Com- 
mittee had continued sitting for a fortnight 
after they might have decided, merely to 
give time for Scotch distillers to come for- 
ward tojsupport, by theirevidence, the state- 
ments set forth by them to Parliament, 
and the Treasury, they did not come for- 
ward. He was not presuming too much, 
therefore, in saying, that they shrunk from 
the investigation, and did not choose to be 
probed upon that point. The Irish inter- 
est had no objections whatever, to favour 
the Highlands, and would not object to 
any fair mode of giving them relief in their 
duties; but they did object to the Low- 
land distillers of Scotland having an un- 
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due advantage over them, and it was evi- 
dent they must have had this to a great 
extent when they were taking the corn of 
Ireland to Scotland to be there distilled 
and brought back to Ireland in spirit, and 
sold at much less prices than the Irish 
distiller, with equal skill, could afford to 
sell them at. - His hon. friend, the member 
for Argyleshire, was quite content with 
the system which gave this advantage to 
his own property, and abused the Irish for 
interfering with it; but he was quite in- 
dignant with them when they offered to 
leave the advantage with him, if he would 
only allow that so long as it continued, the 
Scotch should not send their spirits to Ire- 
land. In fact, while it continued, a non- 
intercourse became just, though perhaps 
the House, or even he himself, would not 
approve of such a measure. His hon .friend 
the member for Argyleshire, who fought the 
battle of the Scotch in that House on the 
question, relied on some documents lately 
placed on the Table of the House, that al- 
legations of fraud in Scotland could not 
be just. He argued with him in private 
thereon, and thought that, because the 
malt duty in Scotland was now greater in 
amount than when the drawback system 
commenced, that therefore, there could not 
have been any great fraudulent abstraction. 
Now, from these documents it appeared 
that in 1824, the whole malt duty of Scot- 
land was 120,000/. per annum—and that, 
since then, the average was 160,000/. which 
was the net revenue last year; but he did 
not perceive that, in 1824, the revenue of 
120,000/. was received from the malt 
used in making only 2,000,000 gallons of 
spirits, and now that the make there was by 
the same returns, shewn to be 7,000,000 
gallons, this ought to have given a much 
larger increase than there appears. He 
challenged his hon. friend to deny any 
part of this statement, and if he could not, 
he wassure other hon. Members who had 
spoken, and not examined these returns, 
would admit that they were in error. He re- 
peated that he did not object to Scotland 
being favoured, but he objected to any 
system of drawback. He would, if ne- 
cessaty, give them their malt without any 
duty; but he would not approve of a sys- 
tem of receiving duty with one hand, and 
paying it away with the other. The hon. 
Gentleman then proceeded to some detail, 
which showed that distillers in Scotland, 
with two distilleries, made malt at the raw 
grain distillery for the work in their malt 
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distilleries, and made malt for the raw 
grain in their malt premises for the evident 
purpose of fraud. He also alleged, that 
the Excise Board were, in consequence of 
the Report of persons sent down laiely to 
Scotland, convinced of the practicability 
of committing fraud there, and of its hav- 
ing been to an extent they had not be- 
lieved, and that none but the most clumsy 
workmen could have been detected. 

Mr. Francis Baring begged to refer 
those hon. Members who said, that the 
Resolutions agreed to by the Committee 
were not warranted by the evidence pro- 
duced, to the testimony of the two superior 
revenue officers, who were sent to Scotland 
for the purpose of examining the state of 
the distilleries. They affirmed that every 
stage of the process was open to fraud, ani 
they noticed a discovery they made in one 
distillery, which left no doubt that fraud 
had been committed. It had been ad- 
mitted that the malt drawback was only 
tried as an experiment, and for four years it 
produced but very little effect, the pre- 
sumption was, that it had not succeeded. 
It was the great reduction of duty after- 
wards that occasioned the stoppage of il- 
licit distillation, which effect was not con- 
fined to Scotland, but also extended to 
Ireland. 

Sir George Murray said, the House was 
told the present system must be amended, 
because there was something in it which 
created a suspicion of fraud, but it was only 
suspicion, and no particular case of fraud 
had been proved. The quantity of malt 
found in the distillery to which the hon. 
Member who spoke last alluded, which it 
was supposed had not paid duty, was so 
small, compared with the immense consump- 
tion in that distillery, that it was impossible 
to attach any great weight to the presump- 
tion of the revenue officers. ‘The question 
before the House was not a mere dispute 
between Ireland and Scotland, but was one 
of much importance to the country gene- 
rally. The great evil of the distillery laws 
up to 1823, was then continued fluctuation, 
this led to an inquiry by Parliamentary 
Commissioners, who, in their Report, laid 
down principles in which expectations of 
considerable improvement were founded, 
The plan of malt drawbacks was then 
adopted certainly as an experiment with a 
view, if successful, to continue it perma- 
nently. In considering whether it had been 
successful, they must reflect upon the evils 
which existed when the Commissioners 
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made their Report. The Commissioners 
said, that the enforcement of the collec- 
tion of the spirit duty was attended with 
the most injurious consequences to the 
people of Scotland and Ireland. They 
stated, that the evil was chiefly confined 
in Scotland to the more remote and 
mountainous districts, where the peasan- 
try were rapidly approaching to the law- 
less and disorganized state which they ex- 
hibited in some parts of Ireland. That evil 
had been remedied by the system which 
it was now proposed to abandon. The 
Commissioners’ Report was chiefly founded 
on the opinions of the landed proprietors 
of the country, and it would be well to 
pay some attention to their authority. 
The right hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Resolution should consider the distressing 
situation in which they would be placed by 
the alteration, for their duty as Magistrates 
would be wholly at variance with their in- 
terests and feelings as landed proprietors. 
The result to,be anticipated was, that the 
people would do that illegally which they 
did at present according to law. It had 
been said, that the reduction of duty was 
the chief, if not the sole cause of putting 
down illicit ‘distillation, and that the grant- 
ing of a malt drawback had very little to 
do with it; but in reply to this it might be 


observed that, before the diminution of | 


duty, the malt drawback had not fair play. 
But since that time it had had fair play, and 
all the beneficial effects which had been ex- 
pected were realized. To bear him out in 
this statement, he begged to refer to the 
paper he held in his hand, by which he 
found that, previous to the year 1824, the 
convictions in Perthshire under the Excise 
Laws, varied from 200 to 400 a-year, but 
since that time, they had gradually de- 
creased till 1830, when they amounted to 
only leighteen. So far as he had been 
able to examine the evidence in any point 
of view, it offered no solid foundation for 
this proposition. Indeed, the evidence of 
the Irish distillers proved too much, for it 
went to the extent that every distiller in 
Scotland committed frauds on the revenue, 
and that the Excise officers were negligent 
in the discharge of their duty; but, in Ire- 
land the case was quite reversed, there the 
distillers were all honest, and the officers all 
vigilant. There was no doubt that frauds 
were occasionally committed in every 
branch of the distillery trade, but he de- 
nied that the mere suspicion of fraud jus- 
tified such an alteration as that proposed, 
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The evidenee failed also in proving that 
the revenue would be increased by the al- 
teration, for it would sustain the loss of all 
that now received in the Highlands on le- 
gally distilled spirits. Illegal distillation 
would be revived in full force, and the de- 
moralization of the people which was a far 
more important consequence than the loss 
of revenue, would inevitably follow. 

Mr. Alderman Wood did not know how 
the right hon. and gallant Officer could 
have arrived at such a conclusion. Had he 
consulted the returns which had been made, 
he would have found that the drawback 
which had been allowed amounted to more 
than the duty on the whole of the malt 
made or imported into Scotland. In his 
opinion, the whole of the malt drawback 
ought to be taken off. No smuggling would 
in his opinion be produced by adopt- 
ing such a course, for the smuggling was 
produced by the high duty; but the conse- 
quence would be a saving to the country 
of 300,000. annually. 

Lord George Bentinck denied that the 
sum allowed for drawback amounted to 
| more than the duty levied. He held a 

Report from the Excise in his hand, giv- 
| ing the returns from 1822 to 1830, and 
| from them he found the total sum received 





| as duty in that period was, 1,916,3781., 


while the amount of drawback was 
1,878,7711. showing aconsiderable balance 
in favouroftherevenue. He wasof opinion, 
as the drawback had given rise to many of 
| the best consequences, it ought not now to 
be abolished, or even its amount dimin- 

ished. To discontinue the drawback on 
malt amounted, in point of fact, to the 
infliction of a new tax upon Scotland, 
to the extent of five and a-half per cent 
| upon the whole amount of its revenue. 

Mr. Alderman Wood asserted that the 
evidence bore out his statement. 

The House divided on the Amendment : 
Ayes 36; Noes 74—Majority 38. 

The House in Committee. 

The Clauses agreed to, with verbal 
Amendments; and the House resumed. 


Titmes (IRtELAND)— MINISTERIAL 
Resotutions.] On the Motion of Mr. 
Stanley the House went into Committee 
on the Tithe Resolutions (Ireland). 

The Chairman read the original Reso- 
lution, and the Amendment proposed ona 
former night. 

Mr. Hume said, that he regretted 








much being asked for his opinion upon 
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a subject with regard to which he 
differed much from Ministers—he did not 
mean on the whole question, but upon 
this especial clause, which he considered 
more pregnant with danger than any course 
which could be pursued. It would be 
much better for the Government to have 
chosen any other plan than that of mixing 
up his Majesty with the temporalities of 
the Irish Church. There was no one who 
had not witnessed the evils of that system 
which had been the source of perpetual 
heartburning in Ireland. It was, more- 
over, extraordinary, that, while theGovern- 
ment held out the boon of tithe- extinction 
with one hand, they should take the se- 
cond course to mar the benefit likely to 
flow from that, and wish to make his Ma- 
jesty or his Attorney General merely the 
tithe-proctor-general for the clergy of Ire- 
land. He was sure that the arrears due 
would be paid with pleasure by the 
people, provided they were assured of the 
promised extinction of tithe, which would 
be as great a blessing to England as to 
Ireland. Let, then, the Bill for the pur- 
pose of abolishing the present system be 
brought in, and, when it was, he was sure 
that there was no Member in the House 
who would not agree to the insertion of a 
clause for the enforcement of these arrears, 
if the people did not, within a certain time 
after the passing of the Bill pay them of their 
own accord. But, to use coercive measures 
before conciliation was tried, was only 
adding insult to injury and perpetuating 
the enormous expense of keeping up a large 
force to uphold a most obnoxious system. 
The Secretary at War had stated, a few 
nights before, that the condition of Ireland 
was the chief cause why such a large army 
was kept up, so that the injustice we prac- 
tised towards Ireland put us to the expense 
of keeping up at least 12,000 men. He 
would assent to any grant that would esta- 
blish peace; heagreed cordially,therefore, to 
the first four Resolutions, but he could not 
consent tothe fifth, because that wouldonly 
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perpetuate the mischief. The law was al- 
ready too coercive, and hecould not consent ; 
to make it more hateful than ever to the | 
people. The Amendment that had been | 
proposed appeared to him to unite all that | 
the Government desired with all that | 
tended to conciliation, and he would, there- | 
fore, give it his support. 
Dr. Lushington begged leave to ex- 

press his sentiments upon this most mo- | 
mentous question. In coming to the' 
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conclusion which he had done on this sub- 
ject he could not conceal from himself that, 
unless the combination that at present 
existed in Ireland were put down—that 
unless temperance, and, at the same time, 
firmness, were exhibited—and, above all, 
unless the landlords, and especially the 
Catholic landlords, exerted themselves, 
Ireland would be once more deluged with 
blood. If, however, on the other hand, 
conspiracy were allowed to rear its head 
—he said conspiracy for he was aston- 
ished to hear hon. members for Ireland 
characterise the opposition to tithes as 
merely passive resistance—if conspiracy 
were allowed to rear its head, and the 
persons engaged in it were allowed to ob- 
tain their objects by force, then would the 
whole frame of society become disjointed, 
and life and property be left to the mercy 
of lawless depredators. In coming to a 
decision with respect to the vote he should 
give, he was left but a choice of difficul- 
ties, both of a very alarming nature—this 
choice was between civil commotion on 
one side, and warfare on the other. He 
was led to think on this subject deeply, 
and having come to a conclusion, he was 
ready to abide by the consequences, be 
they what they may. He was confident 
that, if the lawless proceedings in opposi- 
tion to the collection of tithes in Ireland 
were allowed to be successful in the at- 
tainment of the object of the law-breakers, 
there would be an end of law alto- 
gether in thatcountry. The present state 
of things in Ireland was fresh evidence of 
the impolicy of allowing an evil of long 
standing to remain unredressed. Neverthe- 
less, he was of opinion that tithe must be 
coliected in Ireland. In coming to the 
conclusion he had done, he was not influ- 
enced by any pecuniary consideration. It 
was not with him a question of money— 
he could vote ten times as much, if peace 
and order could be established by such a 
vote; but this was not a question of 
money, it was a question of principle—a 
question whether the principles of Govern- 
ment should be exposed to subversion or 
not. He approved cordially and from his 
heart of the extinction of tithes, He new 
of nothing that the wit of man could have 
devised more objectionable than the ex- 
isting system of tithe and tithe collection. 
It wasasystem of endlesslitigation,in which 
more money was spent than would be suf- 
ficient for the maintenance of a large esta- 
blishment. Bad as it was in this country, 
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it was infinitely worse in Ireland, both as 
regarded the machinery of collection, and 
the principle of taxing a great majority of 
the population for the support of a Church 
to which they were opposed. He could, 
perhaps, point out a sufficient substitute, 
but the present was not the moment for 
delivering his opinions upon this subject. 
As to the question of an impartial division 
of Church property, he had looked at 
the question professionally, and he could 
take upon himself to say, that, in England, 
at least, no such division had ever taken 
place. Looking, then, to the whole ecclesi- 
astical history of the country—even when 
the Catholic Church was dominant, it was, 
he thought, quite impossible that, ifsuch a 
division ever existed, he should not have 
found some trace of it in the ancient do- 
cuments to which he had access. The 
Protestant establishment in Ireland, he 
thought, ought to be adequately endowed, 
and secured by a sufficient stipend. The 
rights of existing incumbents ought to be 
respected; but he could imagine no 
valid argument against the right and pro- 
priety of Parliament dealing with the 
residue of the Church revenues — but 
not for any purposes but for those of 
the Church. The wishes of the people 
ought to be considered, after providing 
for the adequate teaching of the Gospel 
among the people. He might be consi- 
dered rash in giving utterance to these sen- 
timents, but he was straitforward in the 
discharge of his public duties. He must 
say, that he was surprised at the course 
which the Catholic Members of the House 
had thought proper to take upon this 
question. He could hardly exaggerate 
the degree of sorrow and disappointment 
he felt at finding Catholic Members in 
that house treating with scorn the boon 
which Government so lately conferred on 
them. It appeared to him, notwithstand- 
ing, that, after all the complaiuts which the 
House had heard of the grievances under 
which the peasantry of [reland laboured 
with respect to this impost; that, after all 
the complaints they had heard of the seve- 
rity which was exercised in its collection, 
that Catholic Members should now keep 
the grievance and the severity out of the 
question, and state, that it was not the 
amount of which they complained, but 
that they objected to the payment on ac- 
count of the amount being received by the 
ministers of a Church different from their 
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own. He still hoped they would have the 
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co-operation of the Catholic body in a 
case in which their interests were so much 
involved. He should like to know whether 
Catholic landlords had gone amongst 
their tenants, and told them that, what 
those tenants now paid in the shape of 
tithes, hereafter they would have to pay 
in the shape of rent. If they had not, 
they had concealed the truth—unless, in- 
deed, they meant to say, that the extine- 
tion of tithe, as at present existing, was 
to be an exoneration altogether; and this, 
he apprehended, was not what was really 
meant. He did hope that the Catholic 
body would co-operate with his Majesty’s 
Government in their determination to bring 
about the extinction of tithes in Ireland. 
It was one in which the interests of a reli- 
gion, common in a majority of its tenets 
to both parties, were vitally concerned. 
Mr. Wyse said, that, with all the provo- 
cation from numerous misconceptions and 
mis-statements during the progress of 
this debate, he should still have given the 
precedenee to many other hon. Gentle- 
men, were it not for the pointed, he might 
almost say, personal, allusions to Irish, but 
especially Catholic, Members, with which 
the learned Judge’s speech had concluded. 
He had all due deference for the learned 
Judge’s antiquarian research, and recog- 
nised acquaintance with the canon law 
of England, but of living men—the living 
men of Ireland—of their past and passing 
history, their passions, intelligence, and in- 
terests, he must say, the hon. and learned 
Member positively knew nothing. What! 
were Irish Members to be taunted with per- 
verse hostility to England, because they 
told Englishmen, in intelligible terms, that, 
for her advantage, as well as for the ad- 
vantage of Ireland, the government of 
generosity and conciliation was preferable 
to the government of force and rigour? 
Were Catholic Members to be more than 
suspected of a violation of their oaths, be- 
cause they told the Church—a Church 
professing itself Christian—that it could 
not stand on the foundations of Mammon ? 
Were Members who, through long nights 
and tedious days, had assisted, with a 
zeal somewhat more disinterested than 
that of English Members, Ministersthrough 
all their three Bills of Reform—were such 
men now to be told, and by an organ of 
Ministers themselves, that they had studi- 
ously sought to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, and stood in the way of the wisest 
measures and purest intentions of redress ? 
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If the hon. and learned Gentlemen felt 
surprised, Irish Members had a right to 
feel indignant—they would not bear in 
patience that a discharge of public 
duty should be considered a crime, or a 
plain statement of the feelings of their 
constituents an injury and not a service. 
An enlightened Government would seek 
for such information, even if not proffered, 
and when found, would thank those who 
gave it, instead of reproving them for the 
gift. Now, he would put it to that learned 
Judge himself, was not that precisely the 
case at present? Giving full credit to 
Ministers for their intentions, we say, those 
intentions cannot be realized by the means 
which they pursue. We point out what 
we consider a shorter and surer road to 
the same end—we ground our opinions 
of its strictness and security on what we 
know of the country—we produce facts— 
we challenge answers to them—no answers 
are produced, and we cling to our opinions 
still, instead of adopting the opinions of 
Ministers. This is the extent of our ignor- 
ant impatience, of our perverse hostility, 
and no more. Now, to what stage of 
this proceeding have we actually reached ? 
A large majority of the House has pro- 
nounced that a grant of public money 
ought to be made to the distressed clergy 
of Ireland, We are now called on to adopt 
a mode for the re-payment of this grant, 
by enabling the clergy to recover their 
arrears. On a former night he (Mr, 
Wyse) had opposed that grant, not, in- 
deed, on principle—not on the ground 
that the salaried officer of the State—for 
such he considered the clergyman—should 
not be guaranteed in the enjoyment of his 
salary by the State, as long as such salary 
continued—but because he did not think 
that a good case had been made out even 
from the ex parte evidence now before 
them. If Mr Butler and Mr. Hamilton 
were at one side, Mr. Langrishe and others 
were on the opposite. But this being now 
out of the question—the House having de- 
cided—we were now called on to devise 
measures for the repayment. Now, there 
were three modes proposed ; first, martial 
law—second, the more gentle coercion of 
his Majesty's Government—and, thirdly, 
the measure of his hon. friend, the 
Member for Wexford. He surely had a 
right to choose between these three. Mili- 
tary intervention, it was true, had heen 
advised—(he quoted simply without com- 
ment, for comment it needed none, the evi- 
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dence of the rev. gentleman himself—Nos. 
723 and 726)—military intervention had 
been advised by the rev. Mr Hamilton, this 
advice had been re-echoed from the other 
side of this House, but the time, thank 
God, had gone by for these desperate 
experiments. The “ense recidendum” 
system had crumbled, he trusted, with the 
erumbling Irish oligarch y—*' Ense reciden- 
dum!” as if, indeed, the history of the 
country had not evinced, page after page, 
the miserable blunder, as well as deep 
crime, of this atrocious anti-national 
policy. How else had Ireland been govern- 
ed for centuries? What other sceptre had 
she than the red and the sword? and 
what were the results? Of this evil tree 
what where the bitter fruits? To this 
very hour they were gathering them, and 
many a-year would pass before they would 
cease to do so—‘' Ense reeidendum"—The 
country, he could tell the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, would not bear it—the sword 
would be answered by the sword—the 
weapon would shiver in his hand. But the 
project of his Majesty’s Ministers was of 
a milder character. He had that reliance 
at least, upon them, that he knew they 
would spurn all the stale and cruel expedi- 
ents of their predecessors. But was it yet 
the best mode which could be tried? He 
did not intend to go into any passionate in- 
vective on the matter—he merely put it 
to their common sense, was it indeed the 
best mode to attain the objects they had 
in view? They had two objects in view— 
the first, the collection of the arrears : 
and, second—in his mind by far the most 
important—the vindication of the law. 
Now, how did they propose to go to work ? 
He was far from denying that some de- 
sirable objects would not be attained by 
the change. The clergyman would be 
greatly benefitted—the people, in some 
particulars, would not lose—all collision of 
a personal nature would be at an end 
—the disgraceful immorality of tithe 
proctorship, debasing the character of the 
clergyman, corrupting the character of the 
people, would be got rid of—a compendi- 
ous system of notice, collecting, it 
might be said, the parish, into one man, 
or, as Caligula wished into one nich, might 
be established; but the chief difficulties 
in all those cases were studiously and 
carefully avoided. The whole matter nearly 
remained where it was. The real obstacle 
was in the very last stage of the proceeding. 
The pith of the embarrassment was in 
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the enforcement of the decree. The 
claim is allowed, but how liquidate the 
claim ?---There was the rub. Take the 
twocases—either the country continued in a 
state ofdiscontent, and, therefore, in a state 
of combination—for, in Ireland, the Ca- 
tholic question had made them correlative 
terms—or a remedial or satisfactory mea- 
sure had been passed; and the country, 
hailing it as it ought, had returned to 
peace. In this last case, even the ex- 
isting law with all its enormous defects, 
would be, as it had been, sufficient—the 
evidence of Mr. Langrishe proves it—to 
collect the arrears—content would have 
scattered the combination. The oil of 
wise and just legislation, falling on these 
waters of contention, would at once have 
appeased them. You would no longer 
have to act against a nation in array, but 
against individuals. The elective chain of 
sympathy would have been snapped a- 
sunder—the resistance would not be pro- 
tected by the broad shield of public opinion 
—the arrears would fall in of themselves. 
But would this be the result in the other 
instance? If the measure—he would not 
call it coercive—but if this vigorous inter- 
position measure were enforced, and the 
remedial measure were to lag and limp 
behind—if the country were to continue, 
as undoubtedly it would continue, discon- 
tented, in such a case, he should like 
to ask, what difference would there be, 
then, between such a state of things and 
the present, and what greater chances 
would then exist of success than what his 
Majesty’s Ministers could indulge at _pre- 
sent? The decree is to be enforced: there 
were only two means of enforcing it—by 
sale of property, or imprisonment of per- 
son. Now, we had been told repeatedly 
that the first of these means was totally 
ineffectual : the cattle was brought to sale, 
but it was not enough to have sellers—you 
must have buyers; none would buy. This, 
no doubt, was a grievous case, but how was 
it to be met? Mr. Greene, in his evidence 
would tell them, “there isnomode of which 
I am aware by which you can compel per- 
sons to buy goods; not only there is no 
law, but no law can be devised. Laws of 
such nature were indeed attempted in the 
feudal ages, as in France and England in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but 
of course they utterly failed. But can 
they be sold elsewhere? No; the brand 
of tithe everywhere accompanies them, and 
they carry disatfection and resistance, 
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much more effectually than any placard 
every where they go. Besides, who are 
to form their escort? how many? when? 
where ?—all important considerations in 
any country—of the utmost importance 
in [reland. Imagine your regiments and 
your constabulary thus employed—com- 
pared to which even still-hunting was 
honourable. But the cow can be kill- 
ed, and the meat sold; the tithe-brand 
cannot be fixed on meat—true: but where 
are you to get the butchers. The Attor- 
nies have retreated, and the case must 
have been desperate—absolutely forlorn— 
when they retreated. Depend upon it the 
butchers will not be more valiant. The 
only alternative is, to have lodged in every 
town corps of Government butchers for 
the occasion—but they again will require 
their guard and police. Either this or a 
well-disciplined body of purchasers—dis- 
ciplined at the public expense—though it 
will be a matter of no small difficulty how 
to manage between their real biddings and 
the fictitious biddings of their adversaries. 
This mode, then, whether the clergyman 
adopts it, or the Government adopts it, 
will be equally ineffective. The army of 
the empire, headed by the Attorney Gene- 
ral, has not one jot more facility in enforc- 
ing it than the simplest individual. But 
we now come to the second— imprisonment 
of the person. Such power, to a certain 
degree, exists at present; Government will 
have it in their power to exercise it more 
peremptorily—perhaps so; but how will it 
work? No theories on this subject, but 
facts, will or ought to be received as an 
answer. Now what are these facts ? Eng- 
lish gentlemen are totally ignorant of them ; 
it is natural they should, but this is no 
reason why we should not tell English 
gentlemen what they do not seem to 
know. Imprisonment, when public 
opinion is on one side and the law 
on the other, is no great penalty in any 
country. But there are other circum- 
stancesstill further to lighten it in Ireland. 
In Ireland, such is the misery of many 
parts of the country—such is the wretch- 
edness of the hovel on one side—such is 
the disproportionate expenditure of Grand 
Juries, such is the sumptuousness of gaols 
on the other, that imprisonment in Ireland 
turns out, not a penalty, but a reward.— 
Yes, they are not prisons for the guilty, 
but houses of refuge for the destitute. 
The man who, for days together, cannot 
earn ten pence, whose clothes are rags, and 
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and home a shed, will not feel the griev- 
ance of being allowed five pence per day, 
wholesome clothing, and a palace over his 
head. But is this all? ‘The Government 
is looking for arrears be it remembered ; 
they send in their prisoners in poverty— 
do they come out rich? The rich become 
poor. If poor, they would be entitled to 
their discharge, says Mr. Greene, as insol- 
vents, if unable to pay. The rich escape 
because they may leave the country; the 
poor are imprisoned, and regard it as slight 
punishment, or none at all. What a state 
of society, exclaim hon. Members, and 
why excite the country? By what? By 
letting the country know it. A dreadful 
state, no doubt, it is, but you cannot alter 
that state until you raise the country to 
comforts, of which you can threaten in 
case of crime to deprive them—until their 
poverty ceases to depress them below the 
very penalty for crime. But the charge 
of exciting the country by these facts is 
preposterous. Not from the casual deli- 
berations of this House do they discover 
it, but from the constant accompanying 
suffering, the night and day experience of 
wrong. What then does Government 
gain, for the question of re-payment is what 
is still under consideration ?—very little 
chance of reimbursement from such debtors 
—certainty of enormous expense, both in 
the civil and military departments. A 
regiment of infantry costs 20,000/.; of 
cavalry, 45,0007. per annum. 75,000/. 
was the expense of criminal prosecutions 
in 1830—these data will furnish some, 
though not sufficient data of the disburse- 
ments to which this country must submit 
to collect arrears to the amount of 60,0002. 
But hon. Gentlemen, on both sides of the 
House have disclaimed this narrow finan- 
cial view of the subject. They do right. 
It is not a matter of thousands, or ten 
thousands, but a matter on which hangs 
the tranquillity and happiness of two 
nations. I say two, for if Ireland is the 
object to-day, England will be the object 
to-morrow—both countries are tithed, both 
countries complain, both countries are 
Reformers. The end, the great end, of 
this project, is the vindication of the law— 
a noble and just object, worthy of the 
solicitude of all governments, and demand- 
ing the exertion, as it embraces the inter- 
ests of all classes of society. But how is 
the law to be really vindicated? This, 
like other cants, have been frequent in 
this House—again and again, on all 
VOL. XI. {35 
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emergencies like the present, this House 
and the other have resounded with the 
cry of vindicate the laws. Have they 
yet, even vindicated them against the 
stronger force of a combined country? 
The moment public opinion comes to that 
head, it becomes next to impossible—a 
new state of things arises, the law is vir- 
tually abrogated, though nominally exist- 
ing, and Parliament comes in—the sooner 
the better—to ratify the decision of the 
public. The most wise course is, not to 
allow the public to see this—to watch the 
signs of the times, and to lead, not follow 
—when, if they do not lead, follow they 
must. Irish history is pregnant with in- 
stances—what more so than the history of 
the Catholic question? You put down the 
Catholic Association, and as you thought, 
you vindicated the law. The Catho- 
lic Association sprung up again, in ten- 
fold strength, under your very statute. 
Did you then vindicate the law? No— 
you left it unvindicated year after year, 
until you at last discovered that the only 
mode to do it effectually was to put the 
interests of the people on the side of its 
vindication. You let redress come first, 
and vindication afterwards. Emancipation 
passed, and the Association scattered 
almost before your statute touched it, with 
all its clubs and combinations and con- 
spiracies afterwards. Was this only the 
case in Ireland? Is it only an Irish mode 
of compelling attention and redress? It 
is the history of mankind-—it is human 
nature—it is the nature of Englishmen as 
well as Irishmen—of the history of that 
country as well as this. In 1351, in the 
reign of Edward 3rd, the villains and serfs 
refused to cut the hay of their landlords— 
there was a passive resistance or combina- 
tion like the present. The statute of 
labourers was brought in in 1360 to 
remedy it—coercive measure followed 
coercive measure—all failed. In 1376 
the Commons complained that masters 
were obliged to give their servants higher 
wages to prevent them running away— 
new statutes were introduced, all flyers 
were, if caught, branded with the letter 
F—artisans were put in the stocks if they 
refused to work—“ rigorous interpositions” 
of all kinds were used; and, after all, 
what was the result? The country was 
covered with “ valiant rogues and sturdy 
beggars,” “staff stickers ” in every direc- 
tion. In the reign of Henry 8th, 72,000 
men were hanged in England, and still 
20 
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the same complaints from the Commons, 
the same cry of vindicating the laws, and 
the same impossibility of making their 
statutes and decrees realities. Elizabeth 
at last saw the real source of the evil—the 
5th of her reign acknowledges “‘ that theold 
laws could not be carried into execution 


without the great grief and burthen of 
labourers”—the interests of the labourers. 


were then consulted, as well as the interests 
of their masters—both gained, society was 
re-adjusted, the law was really vindicated, 
for it had a happy population for its 
assertor, and a new era of peace and pros- 
perity commenced for England. Why not 
treat Ireland as England was treated ? 
Why not imitate Elizabeth in good as well 
as bad? Ireland of to-day is not so low 
as England of her reign. Why should 
we not hope from a similar policy—a con- 
sequence tenfold more rapid and quite as 
beneficial—vindicate the law—if the law 
‘can be vindicated—but it appears to me 
that it has been already shown that the 
thunders of your statute will be ineffec- 
tual—the fulmen will be imbecile and 
sine ictu on the mind of the people. 
Without a consequence ?—No: but the 


consequence will be the very reverse of 


what you contemplate. These very in- 


effectual struggles between the people and | 


the Government have given the people even 
exaggerated notions of their power. The 


Government and the instruments of the | 
Government from such contests will carry | 


off even something worse than defeat. 
Sir John Harvey, Major Brown, Dr. Fitz- 
gerald, have already deprecated in the 


strongest terms the employment of the | 


constabulary. It has sown fertile seeds | 
of jealousy between the men themselves. 
Catholic suspects Protestant, and Pro- 
testant suspects Catholic—both become 
obnoxious and hostile to the people. 
Will the army fare better ?— and is it 
right to place the army in the same case ? 
Above all, is it right to place the ermine 
——the calm and solemn majesty of the 
laws—in a similar situation? Men im- 
prisoned for what they did not consider 
crime would not go in as malefactors, but 
as martyrs—and triumphant martyrs they 
would come out. Contributions would 
repay their pecuniary, public applause 
their personal loss. The penalty would 
be encountered—would be incited for the 
reward, Nor would this be the only 
result. They would be firebrands flung 
among the people. New seeds of agitation 
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—new encouragement to resistance would 
be generated in prison—on their liberation 
they would bear them abroad, with every 
new circumstance of malignity, amongst 
their neighbours. Government perhaps may 
think they could put this down—but on 
what can it act? There are no open 
outrages no force to authorise force—no 
law is violated—the penalty is submitted 
to, and that is all. The hour of outrage 
is gone by—it is usually the first gust of 
smoke which foretels the coming on of a 
strong and sullen flame. What is the 
feeling of the people now? Look to the 
Resolutions of the people of Tipperary 
just passed, and which are circulating 
rapidly: it is stated from parish to parish, 
there is no menace of outrage there. They 
state, “‘that as it is only by obeying the 
law they can become too strong for that 
law of iniquity—they. merely — pledge 
themselves to all legal and peaceable op- 
position, by petitioning, and every other 
constitutional means which their ingenuity 
can devise, to oppose the continuance 
of the system of tithes in Ireland—their 
long oppressed and persecuted country.” 
They further call upon their countrymen 
throughout Ireland to follow their example, 





and denounce as bad Irishmen any and 
all who attempt resistance by violence, for 
such resistance by violence, can only tend 
| to perpetuate the curse of the country, 
and inflict a stain upon the character of 
the Christian religion. Such is the course 
proposed in this county, where tithes have 
| been as much opposed as in any county of 

Ireland—and such will be the course, 
should tithes continue, that will be adopted 
| ere long through the entire country. The 

| Government may flatter themselves that 
the remedy may be allowed to follow— 
| but, besides the anomaly of two laws, one 
for the accruing tithe, the old law—another 
for the outstanding arrear, the new law— 
clashing with each other, they will not 
have an opposition in front to act on. 
The law will not be resisted, but will not 
be obeyed. Do wedo wrong in stating 
these things? No—but we should do 
wrong in not stating them as we do.— 
The hon. Member for Wexford has been 
attacked as an abettor of conspiracy and 
insubordination. He said nothing as to 
approval or disapproval—he stated only 
the naked fact. ‘Those facts will not dis- 
appear whether we are silent or not, ‘That 
they should exist is, to Irish Members, at 
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least, no matter of surprise. Not from 
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hostility to good Government, not from 
contempt for social institutions, but from 
the thirst and hunger after both do they 
arise. The Irish people regard as well as 
the people of this country the charter of 
freedom, the sacredness of laws, the im- 
partiality and justice of their execution, 
the equal regard for individual and public 
interests, which distinguish England, as 
high and noble blessings—blessings which 
ought, to be their inheritance as well as 
that of Englishmen, But if they do 
attempt to attain them, and, in their 
ardour, occasionally advance beyond the 
strict punctilio of Englishmen, they are 
taunted with their folly—they are menaced 
with a. lesson—the offended majesty of 
England is called on to put out her strength 
at the presumption, and to. rebuke them 
for thus rousing, by their crimes, her pow- 
erful thunder from its repose. 


‘'* Coslum ipsum, petimus, stultitia, 
’ Neque-per nostrum patiniur scelus 
Tracunda Jovem ponere fulmina.”” ; 


It was impossible, then, that he(Mr. Wyse 
continued) could vote for the proposition of 
Government. But there still remained the 
third measure, the proposition of his hon. 
friend To this he found, comparatively 
speaking, no difficulty in adhering. But he 
would be more precise. He could see no 
difficulty, since it was determined to pay the 
clergy, to follow the precedent of 1798, 
and take the bonds of the clergy for such 
loan for the present; and to make such 
arrangements in the Bill for the settlement 
of the question of tithes, as to enable the 
clergy to recover from those who were in- 
debted to them such amount of arrears as 
would, at least, cover the amount advanced. 
If resistance were then made, even under a 
defective law, they might be recovered 
with ease. But there was not the slightest 
doubt they would at once, and cheerfully 
too, be paid in. The remedial measure 
wouldeffectall. No possible objection could 
exist but a little delay to the Treasury, 
and the apprehension of only a half vindi- 
cation of the law. But Government would 
ensure a certainty of repayment, and a 
certainty of obedience, both advantages 
which might well be . balanced against 
every other loss, For such reason he 
should strongly support the proposition of 
his hon. friend, and should vote with him, 
in case he should divide. But he could 
not sit down without saying a word or two 
on some of the animadversions which had 
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proceeded from the other side of the House, 
re-echoed, he was sorry tosay, by some hon. 
Members near him, on the conduct of the 
Catholic Members in these discussions. 
Theiroath had been spoken of, not in terms, 
he was bound to say, the most courteous. 
All personal feeling, however, must disap- 
pear in the consideration of the great 
principle attempted to be established. No 
doubt it would be a convenient thing to 
shut the mouths of Catholic Members on 
such questions; but they were as little to be 
duped as put down, The case was a very 
plain one—they swore that they had no 
intention of subverting the Protestant es- 
tablishment in the former oaths, “ for the 
purpose of putting another in its place” 
had existed ; but this, on what grounds he 
could not say, had in the present oath 
been. omitted. But he would take it in 
this naked and unqualified sense. What 
did it mean—what was the meaning of the 
word “ subvert ?” The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, the ex-Attorney General, 
who loved the good for the abuse, not suf- 
fered the abuse for the good—who ad- 
mired the fungus on the oak, rather than 
the oak itself—who would give up the 
Constitution, provided he could keep the 
boroughs—he, no doubt, confounding 
wealth with Christianity, would call sub- 
version any attempt to reduce the estab- 
lishment to the dimensions of the Church, 
and the Church to the pattern of Scrip- 
tural Christianity. He had attacked, on 
a former night, the Church of Scotland for 
its poverty—he ought to have gone higher 
—and attacked the Apostles. Certainly 
the Scotch Church had no Bishops, but it 
had flocks— it was not every day dwindling 
into other congregations—it ran no danger 
of becoming some morning a staff of 
officers without soldiers—or a corpora- 
tion of shepherds without a single fold. 
The fact was, poverty and exercise were 
the secret of the strength of bodies, as well 
as individuals. The health of a Church, its 
numbers, its zeal, depended upon its having 
enough to do, and not too much for doing 
it. ‘* You may persecute a Church (con- 
cluded the hon. Member) up or pamper it 
down toany number of followers you choose. 
To bring it to a wholesome state—to bring 
it soon and to bring it perfectly—was this 
subverting? No; but placing it on a far 
surer basis than where it stood. But hon. 
Gentlemen may affect to suspect the opi- 
nions of the Catholics; let them read 
the testimony of their own Church. Be it 
202 
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remembered that the reverend Messrs. 
Butler, Hamilton, Roberts, Langrishe, 
have all given nearly the same opinion. 
The Archbishop of Armagh has joined in 


this Report in another place—and with | 
him, it is to be presumed, many, at least, | 


of the Irish Church. If you wish for the 
testimony of Judges, read the pamphlet of 
a Baron of the Court of Exchequer, just 
deceased, the late Sir George Wood. 
Hearing the litigations between parsons 
and their parishioners, he says justly —‘‘ a 
rooted enmity takes place between the 
parson and his parishioners, which lasts for 
life, the consequence of which is, they de- 
sert the parish Church, and go to all 
sorts of meeting-houses—hence arises the 
great danger and decay of the established 
religion of the country. How can either 
the parson or his parishioners, when their 
minds are harassed by expensive and long 
protracted litigation, attend to their reli- 
gious duties as they ought—one or other 
is frequently ruined. A rich rector ruins 
his parishioners, and a poor vicar is him- 
self ruined.” If you wish for philosophers, 
listen to Dr. Chalmers, in his late work on 
Political Economy, he says, ‘“ the reform- 
ation of the present system would be an in- 
calculable blessing to the Church of Eng- 
land, and that not merely because it would 
disarm the hostility of Statesmen and econo- 
mists, but because it would do away the 
topics of a thousand other heartburnings in 
every parish of the kingdom.” If these men 
go to subvert the Church Establishment, 
so do the Catholic Members—if not, the 
Catholic Members should not be censured 
for what you cannot but praise the Pro- 
testant. But it is time to close. If these 
be the evils of England—lIreland, be it 
remembered, groans under all these evils, 
accumulated tenfold. Ireland pays not 
one tithe, but two tithes—not one Church, 
but two—Ireland is a poor country— 
England is rich. England cries out for 
remedies—why should not Ireland cry out, 
and be heard also? But no remedy will 
be truly a remedy but the one you have 
tried so little—but have never tried with- 
out perfect success. ‘‘ That engine,” to 
use the words of the greatest of our ora- 
tors, “which the pride of the bigot, nor 
the spite of the zealot, nor the ambition of 
the high priest, nor the arsenal of the con- 
queror, nor the Inquisition, with its jaded 
lash, and pale criminal, ever thought of; 
the engine which, armed with physical and 
moral blessings—comes forth, and overlays 
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| mankind by services, the engine of redress.” 
| Mr. Shaw: I must, Sir, express my 
entire dissent from the view of the hon. 
Member who has just sat down, with re- 
spect to the Amendment moved by the 
hon. member for Wexford. The Commit- 
tee have already affirmed, by a large ma- 
jority, the statement of the former Resolu- 
tions—that an organised and systematic 
opposition has been made to the payment 
of tithes in Ireland, by which the law has 
been rendered unavailing, and the clergy- 
men of the Established Church reduced to 
great pecuniary distress—and I cannot 
conceive how any person possessed of or- 
dinary feeling can refuse to afford relief to 
that distress—or how any person who re- 
spects good order, or values good govern- 
ment, can deny the necessity of taking 
measures “for the more effectual vindica- 
tion of the authority of the law.” It cer- 
tainly does surprise me, that hon, Gentle- 
men opposite can be so blinded by party 
or religious prejudices as to deny that the 
clergy are distressed, testified as that is by 
almost every word of the evidence, and 
every line of the Report before us; nor 
can [ at all reconcile it with good taste in 
the hon. Member (Mr. Wyse) to bring the 
charges he has against the rev. Dr. Hamil- 
ton—as exemplary and pious a minister of 
religion as ever existed—of not having 
been on good terms with his parishioners ; 
when that gentleman has stated in his 
evidence that he resided for thirty- 
one years among them, without having 
had one difference with them, and that 
especially the utmost harmony and good- 
will subsisted between him and his Roman 
Catholic neighbours. Again, as to the 
Church which has been recently built in 
his parish, the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wyse) 
accused him of building it unnecessarily, 
whereas his evidence was, that the roof of 
the old one had fallen in, and that the 
architects had pronounced that it would be 
throwing money away to repair it. In re- 
ference to that “ passive resistance” to the 
laws advocated by the hon. Member, the 
mischievous fallacy of the argument has 
been so ably shown by the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman (Dr. Lushington) this night, 
and the learned member for St. Mawes (Sir 
E. Sugden) the last night of this debate, 
that it is unnecessary for me to dwell upon 
it—but the reasoning of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Wyse) appears to me the strongest 
that could be adduced in favour of the 
| present measure. It is, that the spirit of 
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the law may be evaded, while the letter of 
it is not broken—and even admitting that 
in a prosecution for a legal offence such a 
technicality might be relied on, it could 
never be pleaded at the bar of moral feel- 
ing, and above all, is most inappropriately 
applied to resist a new enactment—when 
the very argument implies an admission of 
a wrong without a remedy—and is the 
best justification of a Government in 
asking for new powers. Upon those 
grounds I shall certainly support the 
fourth Resolution. But to the next and 
last, announcing the complete extinction 
of tithe, I cannot give my assent. While 
I object to the wording and vagueness of 
this Resolution, my principal objection to 
it is, the connexion in which it stands to 
the others. The leading feature of both 
the Report and the Resolutions is, that the 
law has been violated and ought to be 
vindicated; and yet this last proposition 
being joined with the preceding, holds out 
as it were a bribe to those who have com- 
bined against the law, while it professes to 
assert the law’s authority. This seems to 
me plain from a minute consideration of 
the Report. It states that the Committee 
are “deeply impressed with the danger 
which must threaten the whole frame of 
society, if a combination against a legal 
impost be permitted ultimately to triumph 
over the provisions of the law.” What, 
then, was the object of those who opposed 
the laws?—not to withhold the present 
arrears; on the contrary, they admitted 
they would not interfere with the rights of 
the present incumbents. But what they 
clamour for is an extinction of tithes, and 
that we now, in terms at least, concede to 
them. This is the wording of the Report 
—holding out the temptation of success in 
one case to a similar opposition to the 
payment of other pecuniary demands. If 
a tenant owed his landlord 100. for rent, 
and said he would not pay him unless the 
landlord undertook to extinguish all rent 
for the remainder of his lease—would it be 
consistent with common sense ?—was that 
landlord to boast of vindicating his author- 
ity, and asserting his right, by obliging 
the tenant to pay his rent, if, at the same 
time, he yielded to the demand of extin- 
guishing all rent for the future? With re- 
ference to the word extinction, the right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland must allow me 
to say, that with every respect for his su- 
perior station in the House, I consider the 
word was very ill selected and very incau- 
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tiously employed—calculated as it is to 
excite fears on one side, and hopes on the 
other, that it never was intended to realize. 
The right hon. Gentleman has observed 
that in this Resolution there were other 
words joined to that expression which 
gave it interpretation, but I would remind 
him that he first made use of it in this 
House, in what, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, I would call a postcript to a 
speech of his on the subject. It procured 
him very clamorous cheers at the moment 
from a certain portion of the House. In- 
deed I should not have thought that the 
simultaneous cheer of only twenty-seven, 
even Irish voices, could have been so 
loud—but these cheering Gentlemen had 
since shown woful disappointment. I can 
strongly illustrate, too, the mischievous 
consequences produced in Ireland by the 
announcement, by an instance which oc- 
curred within my own knowledge in the 
parish close to where I reside in the county 
of Dublin. The Sunday after the report 
of the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman reached Ireland, it was posted 
on the chapel door, and a notice written 
under it that no tithes were to be paid 
for the future. The owner of the tithe 
was a lay impropriator, a relation of my 
own, and he was also served with notice 
that he should receive no more tithe. 
After satisfying himself that such was the 
determination of the people, he proceeded 
to distrain—the distress was rescued, and 
he and his party with difficulty escaped 
personal injury. He immediately applied 
to the Government, and I am bound to 
state, that they rendered him the most 
prompt and the most effectual assistance, 
the consequence of which was, that al- 
though the people represented to the Ma- 
gistrate who accompanied the military 
force that was sent to arrest those who 
had committed the rescue, that it was hard 
they should have to pay ithes while others 
were allowed to refuse with impunity— 
yet they submitted at once, and in the 
course of a week the whole tithe was in a 
train of settlement, and I cannot but think, 
that if the Government had acted upon 
all occasions with equal vigour and firm- 
ness, Ireland would not have been in the 
unhappy state of insubordination and 
outrage which it is placed in at the present 
moment. I also object to the last Reso- 
lution, that the Government have not 
stated with any certainty or precision what 
provision they are to make for the Irish 
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Church Establishment, and it is possible | 


that the clergy having been reduced to the 
Jast extremity of distress—being, as it 
were, weary and faint after a fruitless pur- 
suit of their rights—the Government may 
offer them that which may be considered 
but as a mess of pottage for their inherit- 
ance. While upon this point, I would for 
a moment refer to the question of the 
quadrupartite division of Church property 
which has been so much relied upon by 
Gentlemen opposite, for the purpose of 
showing, that though it may have taken 
place with regard to the whole revenues of 
the Church at a very early period in Ire- 
land, yet that it never was applicable to 
that portion of the Church property which 
has been transmitted to, and is now in the 
possession of the clergy. In 1609, Arch- 
bishop Usher, in his tract on the origin 
and first institution of Corbes-Erenachs 
and Termon Lands, states, ‘that at the 
‘ first beginning, I conceive the same order 
‘ to have been here (Ireland) which com- 
‘monly was used in other parts of 
‘ Christendom, that the tithes and profits 
‘ of temporal land appertaining unto every 
‘Church were taken by a common re- 
‘ceiver, and distributed in four equal 
¢ portions : one was allotted tothe Bishop, 
‘ another to his clergy, the third upon the 
‘reparation of the fabric, and a fourth 
‘ towards the relief of the poor.’ Then, 
referring to the Erenachs, whose office it 
appears was to take care of the Church 
—its property, and the indigent poor, 
he continues ‘when the receiving of the 
‘ Church goods, and the sharing of them 
into their several portions, began to be 
abused, he who was the Deonomus, 
(that is the Erenach) carving as it is like 


” 


other respect, was disused—and every 
one was willing to be the steward of his 
own portion. The Presbytori, (that is, 
the parson and vicar), and the Erenach, 
may be thought to have grown to this 
composition. The Erenach charged him- 
self with thereparation of two-thirds of the 
fabric. The parson and vicar undertook 
the charge of the other one-third, there 
being to divide between them the three- 
fourths of the Church goods (which re- 
mained above the Bishop’s allowance.) 
For mere quiet and ease the Presbytori 
took wholly unto themselves the three- 
quarters of the tithes, two whereof fell into 
the parson’s lot, and one to the vicar’s, 
without challenging any benefit in the 
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‘ temporal profits, except some small quan- 
| * tityofglebelandtodwellon. The Erenach, 
‘ for keeping hospitality and entertainment 
‘of strangers, (besides the common care 
‘ of reparations), had assigned unto him 
‘the commodity of the three-quarters of 
‘the temporal lands which he raised out 
‘ of such rents, letting, and services, as 
‘ were to be executed of the Coloni Eccle- 
‘ siastici or Termoners.’ Thus were things 
ordered before the distribution of the 
Church goods into four parts, was ad- 
mitted. At the Reformation the Termon 
lands became private property, and the 
clergy at present have not one-tenth of 
the ancient Church revenues in their 
hands; they have not the abbey-lands ; 
they have not half of the rectories; they 
have lost the glebe-land of three provinces ; 
the tithe of agistment, and personal tithes 
in a great measure. Instead, therefore, of 
having one-tenth of the produce, the 
clergy have not one-thirtieth of the rental. 
The rental of Ireland is estimated at 
15,000,000/. ; the produce is estimated at 
about three times the amount of the rental, 
and would, therefore, be 45,000,0002. ; 
the tithe of which would amount to 
4,500,0007. Now, so far from the tithes 
amounting to that sum, or anything even 
approaching to it, there is good reason for 
believing that it is somewhat between 
400,0002. and 500,0002. Then, Sir, as to 
the clamour raised, and the palliation of 
outrage, attempted to be rested upon the 
allegation of the majority being taxed to 
pay tithes to the religion of the minority, 
surely no person capable of reasoning can 
contend for the exploded doctrine, that 
the occupier or tenant of the land pays 
the tithe, and not the owner of the land, 
and when it is considered that nine-tenths 
of the landed property of Ireland belong 
to Protestants, what becomes of all this 
boasted hardship? While, Sir, for these 
| reasons, I must refuse my approbation to 
the fifth Resolution, I by no means would 
be understood as objecting, under other 
circumstances, to a consideration of the 
entire question of Church property, with a 
view to making considerable alterations, 
upon the basis, always, that the property 
of the Church was equally sacred as any 
| other; for I have always objected to the 
measure and mode of the payment of tithe 
as operating as a tax upon industry, and 
'an interference in the employment of 
‘capital; and as far as I have been able to 








| consider the proposal of the Archbishop of 
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Dublin, to have the temporal concerns of 
the Church managed ‘as those of a Cor- 
poration, lraving lay officers to perform’ all 
its secular business, I am disposed to view 
it favourably, the more particularly as it’ 
would avoid ‘alt collision ‘of worldly in- 
terests between the clergyman and his pa- 
rishioners, “who, ’I think, should be only 
known to each other in the relations of 
mutual kindness—the pastor being as 
much the friend of his ‘flock in matters of 
temporal government, as their adviser and 





comforter in those of religion; but I am | 


strongly of opinion, that this should be | 
made a distinct question, standing on its 

own merits, and not mixed up with the still | 
more important one of the vindication of 

the just authority of the law—otherwise I | 
fear it will be regarded as a yielding to | 
clamour—a premium to violence and dis- | 
order—a proof that turbulence may lead | 
to relief, and on the part of the Govern- | 
ment, be justly considered as the first ad- 
vantage that has been openly conceded 
(though I fear ‘not the first that has been 
tacitly permitted), in that war in Ireland 
of population against property which has 
commenced with tithe; but which I am 
persuaded will not end there. I am very 
apprehensive, too, lest in dealing with 
this question, the Government may put in 
peril that essential and fundamental article 
of the Union between Ireland and this 
country, which provides that the Estab- 
lished Church of England and freland 
shall be united in existence and identified 
in interest; and I need not tell the right 
hon. Gentleman, that this is very tender 
ground to touch, and that no result 
could afford a triumph so complete as en- 
dangering that compaet, to those who not 
perhaps appearing to the publie eye as the 
violators of the law, have made the poor 
deluded peasantry of Ireland the dupes 
and the victims of their deep-laid artifice. 
And the right hon. Gentleman himself 
has well observed, that a_ successful 
attack upon the Irish branch of the Estab- 
lished Church will naturally induce the 
same against the English. I confess I re- 
gard the prospects of both with no cheer- 
ful anticipation—though, if that sacred 
edifice in which Church and State have 
been so long united, is to be dissolved, in 
my opinion, the State will be the greater 
sufferer-—for I am satisfied religion can do 
better without the State than the State can 
do without religion. Yes, Sir, for though 
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lutionizing—Thrones shaking, and nations 
sinking around us, the cause of pure and 
undefiled religion must ever be secure in 
the custody of its great Author, resting on 
the eternal foundations of truth—which 
time or circumstances can never destroy 
nor ever alter. I do not wish in this case 
to evince any hostility to his Majesty’s 
Ministers. I believe they wish to act 
fairly, or at least kindly, to the Irish clergy 
—but even though by refusing my assent 
to this Resolution, I might possibly pro- 
mote the views of those whose object is 
very different from my own--yet I have 
always considered the straight path the 
safest as well as the best. Little weight 
as I feel to be due to my opinion, yet what 
does not approve itself to my judgment, I 
cannot sanction by my vote. 

Mr. Duncombe concluded, from the 
speeches of the hon. Gentlemen who had 
spoken in favour of the Resolutions, that 
the measures of relief to Ireland would not 
be at all commensurate with the measures 
of coercion. The expression of “ extinction 
of tithes” had received much qualification ; 
and the right hon. member for Tamworth, 
in giving his assent to the Resolutions, 
said, that he took those words, not in their 
literal-sense, but as meaning a different 
mode of collecting tithes, the money being 
still applied to the profit and benefit of 
what he must call a sinecurist and over- 
grown Church, and which the people of 
lreland maintained to be a scandal to re- 
ligion, and a detriment to the interests of 
the State. This was not what Ireland 
wanted ; and it was in vain for that House 
to attempt to put down agitation, while 
millions of the people were called upon to 
support in affluence and idleness the mi- 
nisters of a religion, to the tenets of which 
they could not conscientiously subscribe. 
The right hon. member for Tamworth had 
asked the House, whether they would yield 
to mob dominion? He would ask the 
right hon. Baronet whether the agitation 
which prevailed in Ireland on the Catholic 
question, and which he thought it desira- 
ble to calm by concession, was not as 
much mob dominion as that which now 
existed in that country? The hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland had 
proposed, in order to avoid any collision 
between the tithe-proctor and the peasant, 
that notices respecting the enforcement of 
the arrears of tithes should be affixed to 
the doors of parochial churches in Ireland. 
What information would these notices, 
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stuck on Protestant Churches, convey to 
the Catholic peasantry? What use was 
there in affixing notices to churches which 
were not frequented? He would not 
deny that many eloquent sermons were 
delivered in those Churches; but it was 
the fact, that there was not, unluckily, any 
admiring congregation to listen to them. 
There were several parishes in Ireland, 
where the Protestant clergyman resided in 
his parsonage, with glebe land attached 
to it, but where there was no such thing 
to be found as a Protestant Church. 
What would the learned Solicitor General 
do in those places: Would he propose to 
build new Churches on purpose to place 
the notices on the doors? If the learned 
Solicitor General would take his advice, 
he would fix his notices on the cattle- 
pound gate, for that was the place best 
known to the unfortunate people of Ire- 
land. He advised the House not to look 
at this question merely as an Irish ques- 
tion ; for it was one which, if not properly 
dealt with, might make the call for the 
Repeal of the Union irresistible. The 
people of England, he was convinced, 
supported the view of the question which 
had been taken by the Irish population ; 
and there never would be peace in Ireland, 
or tranquillity in England, until every 
abuse, both ecclesiastical and parliament- 
ary, was redressed. When he recollected 
the assistance which had been given by 
the Irish people to the people of England, 
in their attempt to remove those corrup- 
tions at present existing in the represent- 
ative system, he could not turn his back 
upon them, now that they were endea- 
vouring to correct their own Church abuses. 
He would not, therefore, join the unholy 
crusade about to be commenced in vindi- 
cation of a law which was not founded on 
reason or justice; and he cautioned the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland to take 
care, lest, by the measure he was pro- 
posing, he should involve the country in 
fresh difficulties, occasion the effusion of 
much innocent blood, and lead to the 
downfall and disgrace of the Administra- 
tion to which he belonged 

Mr. Hunt said, that he still looked upon 
the whole measure contemplated by the 
Government as adelusion. It was a mere 
farce to get up a pretended extinction of 
tithes, unless the Catholic people were re- 
lieved from the payment of any portion of 
that unjust impost. Since he first came 
into Parliament he had continually heard 
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the Irish Members, night after night, de- 
scribing the distresses of the people of Ire- 
land in the most affecting manner; but he 
never heard the Government say one word 
respecting the relief of those distresses. 
But the moment it was found that a small 
portion of the clergy was distressed, then 
they came forward with an application 
to the House for their relief, and for 
the coercion of the people. He must, 
however, object to money being taken out 
of the pockets of the English people, for 
the purpose of paying the bad debts of 
the Irish clergy. He was sure, that not a 
farthing would ever be returned. Who ever 
heard of money being sent to Ireland find- 
ing its way back again? It appeared to him 
that the scheme was one of the most scan- 
dalous measures ever proposed to Parlia- 
ment; it was calculated to catch the small 
fry, but the large fish would break through 
the net. Was it not notorious, that the peo- 
ple of Ireland were encouraged by those 
above them to continue their passive resist- 
ance as itwas called? Jf Ministers intended 
to stop the conspiracy, they must first stop 
the hon. and learned member for Kerry ; 
he would soon drive a coach and six 
through their law, as he had done before. 
He did not blame the Catholics for evading 
the law, for if he was in the same situa- 
tion he should follow their example. The 
hon. and learned Member, the Recorder 
for Dublin, had asserted, that the Church 
could do better without the State than the 
State without the Church: he should like 
to see the experiment tried. There was 
no established church in America, and 
yet there was no part of the world where 
genuine religion was better understood, or 
the people so well instructed. He was 
fully persuaded that Christianity would 
prosper as much in this country as it did 
now, if each sect maintained its own 
Ministers. It had been asserted by some 
hon. and learned Members, that there 
never had beena three-fold or four-fold divi- 
sion of Church property, but he thought 
the hon. and learned Recorder had proved 
the contrary by the extract he had read 
in the course of his speech. He did not 
believe the Roman Catholic Members had 
any such an unjust intention in their 
desire to extinguish tithes as to appropri- 
ate them to their own uses. The right 
hon. Baronet, the member for Tamworth 
said (and he Mr. Hunt considered him as 
a great authority) that he had no objection 
to an arrangement by which the Church 
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property should be more appropriately 
divided among the clergy, though he 
would not consent to a farthing of it being 
applied for the relief of the poor. The hon. 
and learned Member had alluded to the lay 
impropriators, in a manner for which they 
were not much obliged to him. The 
Church had been robbed by them. The 
money the clergy received at the present 
time was not sufficient for the four pur- 
poses for which Church property was 
formerly applied, but if the whole of that 
which had once belonged to the Church 
was to be taken into the account, there 
would be a sufficiency. The reign of 
Henry 8th was the time of spoliation and 
robbery, when nine-tenths of the Church 
property was taken from the use of the 
poor, and given to landed proprietors. 
The day would probably come when the 
present possessors of this property would 
be called to account. It would be un- 
justifiable to take tithes from the clergy, 
and leave them to be enjoyed by lay im- 
propriators. Their property was as much 
public property as if it remained in the 
Church. It was taken from the Church 
by Act of Parliament, and might be resumed 
by the same authority. He agreed with 
those hon. Members, who asserted, that 
this was as much an English as an Irish 
question; the people of England was 
anxiously looking for their decision, they 
were as hostile to tithes as the Irish. 
Two-thirds of the people were Dissenters, 
who hoped the extinction of tithes in 
England to follow the extinction of tithes 
in Ireland. He should oppose the pro- 
position of the Government in every stage, 
when it came before the House in the 
shape of a bill, for he was sure tithes 
never could be collected without the as- 
sistance of a standing army. 

Mr. Stanley did not expect, that the 
hon. member for Preston (Mr. Hunt) 
would have been satisfied with any mea- 
sure which the Government should bring 
forward. The only question was, what 
ulterior measures should be adopted, after 
voting a sum of money for the relief of 
the Irish clergy, that being the sole point 
referred to in the Resolution now before 
the Committee. Before entering on that 
question, however, he was anxious to cor- 
rect a misapprehension which had taken 
place with respect to something which had 
fallen from him on a former occasion. 
He had been severely reproached for say- 
ing that * it was time toread the people of 
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Ireland a lesson.” The sentence in which 
he used that expression was not distinctly 
heard on account of an_ interruption. 
What he said was, to the best of his re- 
collection, this, that it was fitting that 
Ireland should be taught a lesson which she 
had had too much reason to learn—namely, 
that when she wanted to obtain that to 
which she was entitled, she ought to ap- 
peal to the justice, and not to the fears, of 
England—that violence was not the mode 
by which she could obtain justice, but 
that she might always look with confidence 
to the liberality and kindly feeling of Eng- 
land : that was the language which he had 
employed, and he didnotthink it necessary 
to retract a word of it. The hon. members 
for Hertford and the county of Wexford, 
complained, that in the measures he had 
felt it his duty to propose, the amount of 
coercion was disproportioned to and pre- 
ceded the amount of relief; but until those 
hon. Members knew the extent of what 
they were pleased to term coercion as well 
as the relief which was contemplated, it 
was impossible they could come to a sa- 
tisfactory conclusion on the subject. This, 
however, he would say, that he could not 
conceive anything less liable to objection 
than the principle of the measure which, in 
the discharge of his duty, he had submit- 
ted to the House, which principle was 
that of advancing money for the pay- 
ment of arrears strictly due, and of re- 
moving the difficulties which stood in 
the way of claimants in attempting to en- 
force their legal rights by ordinary pro- 
cess. The hon. member for Tipperary 
had referred to the years 1798 and 1799, 
when the clergy of Ireland were placed 
in a similar situation to their present one. 
Did the Government, at that period, 
pursue the course recommended by the 
hon. member for Wexford? No such 
thing. It had acted in precisely the 
same manner in which the Government 
now proposed to act. The bill about to 
be brought in was founded on the bill of 
1799, with an improvement in point of 
leniency, inasmuch as it took the exercise 
of power out of the hands of persons 
smarting under recent irritation, and fresh 
from collision with the peasantry, and 
placed it in the hands of Government, who 
would exercise the duties devolved on it 
with the greatest possible forbearance, to- 
wards those who were the objects of legal 
perquisition. This constituted the only dif- 
ference between the plan of 1799, and 
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that of 1832; and, both in efficiency and 
forbearance, the latter was preferable. The 
hon. member for Wexford said, that no 
steps. ought to be taken for the recovery 
of the arrears of tithe due, until a sub- 
stantive measure of relief was passed, 
otherwise-the people would not be content. 
If they were to wait until the people were 
content, how could they ever hope to pass 
a measure of justice and equity? What 
evidence had they with respect to the 
motives of the persons now combining 
against the payment of tithes? He 
believed that many of them were deterred 
by intimidation from the payment ; in fact, 
he knew that to be the case, and all 
these persons would gladly range them- 
selves under the authority of Government, 
and rejoice at having an excuse for doing 
an act of justice, which they were now by 
compulsion prevented from performing. 
He had that morning received a letter 
through the Archbishop of Dublin, from 
a highly respectable clergyman, stating 
that the moment the report of the speech 
of his noble friend and colleague in the 
other House reached Ireland, the largest 
tithe-payer in his parish a Protestant, 
came to him and paid the whole of the 
arrears of tithe, which he had previously 
withheld, saying, ‘‘ We now see that Go- 
vernment has really taken up the matter 
in earnest, and it is of no use any longer 
to resist the payment of tithes.” This was 
not all. In consequence of the delay 
which had been interposed between the 
announcement of the intentions of Go- 
vernment and the carrying of them into 
effect—a delay for which the Government 
was not. responsible—the inhabitants of 
this same parish had met together, and, 
conceiving the speech of his noble col- 
league to be what was vulgarly termed a 
mere flash in the pan, had determined 
not to follow the example set by their 
brother parishioner. This was only one 
fact out of a vast number which, he had 
no doubt, could be adduced in support of 
the opinion which he had ventured to 
submit to the Committee. ‘The hon. 
member for Preston had described the 
measure which Government had proposed 
as a plan for catching the little fish, and 
allowing the great ones to escape. Now, 
the object which Government had in view 
was precisely the reverse of this. It had 
taken the decision of the question into its 
own hands with the view of catching the 
large fish, and permitting the small ones 
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to pass through the net. - It-wished Par-' 
liament to invest it with powers “which 
would enable it to reach ns in‘a high 
situation of life, who ought to: set a good 
example to their inferiors, -and who were 
able to pay, and at thesame ‘time to act 
with forbearance and lenieney towards the 
unfortunate peasantry, who, from-what- 
ever cause it might be, had not the means 
of discharging the arrears of ‘tithes whieh 
had been suffered to acerues’ The hon. 
member for Tipperary endeavoured to 
persuade the House that, in many parts of 
Ireland, there had been a spontaneous 
expression of feeling against the payment 
of tithes; and, in support of his argument, 
he had referred to a Resolution passed at 
a public meeting held in that county. The 
hon. Member, however, only read a part 
of the resolution; he omitted a passage, 
in which the persons assembled at that 
meeting pledged themselves to obey the 
voice of Mr. O’Connell as to the resist- 
ance of tithes with a sense of gratitude 
and measureless confidence. And this re- 
solution, signed ‘* Thomas Steele, Chair- 
map,” professing measureless confidence 
in, and unbounded submission to, the 
dictates of Mr. O’Connell in the ques- 
tion of resistance to the payment of tithes, 
was put forward by the hon. member for 
Tipperary as evidence of the spontaneous 
feeling of the people of Ireland. Was 
that dealing fairly with the Committee or 
with the country? Were they to abstain 
from enforcing the legal rights of the 
clergy until, not the people of Ireland, 
but Mr. O’Connell should be satisfied ? 
He really found it extremely difficult to 
meet the different objections which were 
made to various parts of the plan which 
he had submitted to the House. One 
party complained that the measure of co- 
ercion was more extensive than the measure 
of relief; while another party reproached 
them for having coupled with their plan of 
relief an attempt to redress a grievance 
which had led to disturbances. The phrase 
‘* extinction of tithes,” which he had used, 
had been very much canvassed. He used 
that phrase advisedly, because he knew 
that it was one to which, after considerable 
discussion, a Committee of the House of 
Lords had signified their assent. He did 
not think that it could be objectionable for 
a Minister of the Crown, speaking in that 
House, to make use of an expression 
which had been sanctioned by a select 
body of the Upper House of Parliament, 
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He thought, however, that it was impos- 
sible, for any man to be mistaken as to 
the sense in which he used the word “ ex- 
tinction,’ when he considered it in con- 
nexion with the other words of which the 
Resolutions before the House were com- 
posed. The right hon. member for Alde- 
burgh endeavoured to fasten on his former 
speech a meaning which it did not bear. 
The right hon. Member said, that he meant 
only to alter the mode of collecting tithes. 
He answered, that one of his objects was, 
to secure a provision for the Protestant 
clergy, and that the other was the extinc- 
tion of tithes. It was impossible to be so 
cautious in one’s expressions as to guard 
against misconstruction and misrepresent- 
ation, the more particularly where the ex- 
tremes of two parties were ready to catch 
hold of any word for the purpose of torturing 
its meaning. It had been his endeavour, 
when speaking on this subject, to state, 
that he would not consent to any perver- 
sion of the Church property to purposes not 
connected with the Church, but that he 
condemned the system of tithes as the 
fruitful parent of grievances which it was 
necessary to redress without loss of time. 
These were the principles by which he had 
been guided in framing the Resolutions 
that he had had the honour to submit to 
the House. He conceived that he should 
but ill discharge the duty which he owed 
to the country if he were to propose the 
extinction of tithes, or indeed any change 
of system, without accompanying that pro- 
posal with a steadfast determination to 
uphold the authority of the law. Their 
eoncession must not be considered the 
compliance of weakness with the demands 
of violence; but the generous sacrifice of 
power to the principle of justice. When 
concession was extorted by fear it lost all 
its beneficial influence—it was a proof of 
weakness, which only encouraged further 
demands, He objected principally to the 
Amendment moved by the hon. member 
for Wexford, because it postponed the 
payment of the arrears due for an indefi- 
nite period. In conclusion he called upon 
the Committee not to refuse to sanction 
the measure which he had proposed, on 
the ground that it would not satisfy the 
people of Ireland, but, in reality, because 
it would not satisfy the hon. and learned 
member for Kerry. 

Mr. Wyse begged to say, in explanation 
of what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman, that the people of Ireland 
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followed the advice of Mr. O’Connell upon 
this question, only because he echoed their 
own sentiments. No man entertained a 
higher opinion of Mr. O’Connell’s abilities 
than he did, but if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman were not in existence, the peo- 
ple of Ireland would be just as much dis- 
posed to resist the paymentof tithes, as they 
were at the presentmoment. Therighthon, 
Gentleman had adverted to the resolutions 
agreed to at the meeting held at Thurles. 
He contended that those resolutions 
advocated no violent or illegal proceedings. 
One of the resolutions contained these 
words :—‘“‘ It is only by obeying the law, 
that we can become too strong for the 
law.” They also entered into a resolu- 
tion, whereby they pledged themselves to 
use all legal and peaceable opposition, and 
every other constitutional means, for re- 
sisting the continuance of tithes in Ireland, 
their long oppressed and persecuted coun- 
try. And they further resolved that they 
would not put themselves in the power of 
the old enemies of the people—and they 
solemnly called upon their countrymen to 
denounce any who should offer resistance 
by personal violence, as such conduct 
would only tend to perpetuate the present 
system. 

Sir John Bourke having been one of 
those who voted against the going into 
Committee upon the propositions of the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland, in the 
first instance, wished to have an oppor- 
tunity of explaining the grounds upon 
which he did so, as well as those upon 
which he should feel it his duty to support 
the Amendment of the hon. member for 
Wexford. He, however, might not, in the 
present instance, have risen, were it not 
for the very strange and uncalled for ob- 
servations of the hon. and learned member 
for Ilchester. That hon, Gentleman had 
thought fit to indulge in observations re- 
specting the Catholic Members who had 
voted against his Majesty’s Ministers, 
which, he thought, to say the least of them, 
were most unjustifiable and uncalled for. 
Why had the learned Member, in descant- 
ing upon the course pursued by the Irish 
Members, selected those who were Roman 
Catholics, and overlooked his hon. friend, 
the member for Armagh, and the seconder 
of his Amendment, who were Protestants ? 
He thought such a course most ungracious, 
most unkind, and most uncalled for. He 
received the great measure which had made 
him a British citizen with additional satis- 
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faction, because he thought it calculated 
to entomb sectarian distinction and reli- 
gious discord; and since he sat in that 
House, he challenged the hon. Member to 
point out any one occasion on which he 
had either voted or spoken as a sectarian. 
He was hurt at the imputation, which he, 
to the fullest extent, felt it his duty to re- 
pel. Indeed he had never heard a Catho- 
lic get up in that House to advocate any 
appropriation of part of the tithes to the 
support of the Catholic clergy, and yet he 
had often heard that proposition contended 
for by Protestant Members: in private or 
in public he cherished no sectarian feelings, 
The Protestant Bishop of Clonfert was 
the collector of the tithes of his parish, and 
he had the happiness of living on terms of 
great friendship and intimacy with that 
excellent individual. At the late election 
for that county, the Protestant rector of 
his parish had voted for him, and he was 
proud of the honour of having had one 
of the most active members of his com- 
mittee, a Protestant clergyman. It was on 
these accounts he felt indignation at the 
imputation of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber. He again repelled the imputation. 
He had always taken every subject as it 
came before the House upon its own 
merits, and without any bias of sectarian 
feeling. With respect to the propositions 
before the House, he certainly had no ob- 
jection to afford aid to the Protestant 
clergy who might have suffered on ac- 
count of the resistance to tithes. Neither, 
as a landlord, did he feel any disposi- 
tion to interfere with the existing rights 
of the present incumbents, but, with 
regard to the specific resolution now 
before the House, he was certainly op- 
posed to it; and the first ground of his 
Opposition was, that it directly violated 
the promise held forth in his Majesty’s 
speech at the opening of the Session of 
Parliament. In that Speech it was dis- 
tinctly declared, that Government had it 
in view to afford the necessary protection 
to the Established Church, and at the same 
time totally to remove the causes of com- 
plaint. Was the resolution before the 
House calculated, to have this effect ?— 
on the contrary, it was calculated to 
produce increased ill-will and increased 
irritation in Ireland. He thought that 
much advantage would result from post- 
ponement without any evil. In the first 
place, it would be a check upon those 
who would have the payment hanging 
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over them; and then, surely, no disadvan- 
tage or insecurity could arise. From a 
pauper they never could recover, and from 
a solvent person they would have it in their 
power to recover at any time. He would 
recommend the measure of conciliation, 
which would totally supersede the neces- 
sity of any measure of coercion, besides 
which it would endear the Government to 
the people, and give it dominion not over 
their fears but their affections. He 
had much experience as a Magistrate in 
tithe cases, and he was convinced that 
the present measure would be found in- 
operative. If notices were posted upon 
the church gates, those notices would not 
be suffered to remain. The hon. Baronet 
concluded by recommending that Com- 
missioners should be sent to Ireland—men 
unbiassed and uninfluenced, who would 
see, from the condition of the people placed 
before their eyes, what was the permanent 
and efficient remedy their case demanded. 
He was firmly convinced that these arrears 
could never be coilected, and that the 
measure of coercion would fail, unless it 
were accompanied by a measure of relief. 
He should therefore, feel it his duty to vote 
against the resolution, and support the 
amendment of his hon. friend, the member 
for Wexford, which he was sorry to see so 
perseveringly resisted and unwisely op- 
posed. 

Mr. Anthony Lefroy had heard with 
great pleasure the observations of the 
hon. Baronet on the Protestants of Ire- 
land, and he was sure that Gentlemen 
who differed in religious doctrine from 
that hon. Baronet, would be very un- 
willing to impute to him opinions differ- 
ent from those he had now expressed; 
but he surely must be aware, that many 
of those Gentlemen who generally voted 
with him, and who arrogated to them- 
selves the denomination of “ the Irish 
Members,” had often expressed themselves 
in terms calculated to give pain to the 
Protestants of Ireland, and to their Re- 
presentatives in that House, which, there- 
fore, had naturally called forth in reply, 
strong declarations. One great and im- 
portant admission had been made by the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland—he meant 
that in which he stated, that some farmers 
in Ireland, as soon as they found that the 
Government were determined to enforce 
the law, had come forward to declare 
their readiness to pay their tithes, and 
that it was notnecessary for Government to 
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do more than to make known its determi- 
nation to employ the powers with which 
the law invested it. Had the law been 
enforced some months’ ago, it would have 
done away with all the agitation which at 
present existed, and have suppressed that 
spirit of resistance which now so unhap- 
pily prevailed throughout Ireland. With 
respect to the statement made by the hon. 
member for Hertford, he would only say, 
that he did not suppose that a majority of 
the British House of Commons was yet 

repared to vote for the demolition of the 
Established Church. It had been admit- 
ted that tithes were the lawful property of 
the Church ; and that the clergy had acted 
with so much forbearance and lenity in 
collecting them, that they were, in many 
instances, reduced to great suffering and 
want. Under such circumstances, he 
thought it was only compatible with jus- 
tice and good sense that the Government 
should be enabled to afford relief to those 
who had been the innocent victims of law- 
less agitators, and likewise, that it should 
be intrusted with the power, and required 
to enforce the payment of the arrears from 
those conspirators from whom the tithes 
were due, and who had resisted the collec- 
tion of them. On that ground he should 
support the Resolution now under consi- 
deration. But, with respect to the fifth and 
last Resolution, he must protest against 
it on two grounds. First, because he did 
not conceive it was sufficiently explicit. 
It held out a hope, indeed, that if tithes 
were extinguished, they should have a 
substitution in the shape either of a rent- 
charge on the land, or an apportionment 
of the land itself; but neither the time 
when, nor the mode how, this measure was 
to be effected had been stated. On the 
contrary, the Resolution was so dubiously 
worded, that his Majesty’s Ministers could 
not have devised a better method, had 
they wished to have deceived both parties; 
for they had by this Resolution a ready 
reply to both sides of the House. To 
those who advocated the rights of the 
Church they were enabled to say, “ we 
are no enemies to the Church, for do we 
not here propose to give a commutation 
for tithes?” While, to those who were op- 
posed to the Church, they could say, 
‘“‘ have we not proposed to extinguish the 
tithes?” Indeed, he did not think this 
Resolution fair or satisfactory to any party. 
In addition to this, he entertained strong 
doubts as to the advantages of either of 
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the alternatives proposed to be substituted 
for the present system of tithes. Under 
the irritated circumstances of Ireland, it 
would be as difficult as under the present 
system, to collect rent from farmers on 
Church lands, nor would such a plan afford 
any relief; because, by the admission of 
the right hon. Secretary for lreland, even 
if tithes were entirely abolished, it would 
only afford an excuse for raising the rent, and 
thus the tenants would be subject to greater 
oppression. They have it also in evidence 
that many persons who were able to pay 
tithes, and who did not complain of their 
amount, still refused to pay them because 
they disapproved of the principle upon 
which they were demanded, It thus ap- 
peared, that it was not the amount, but 
the appropriation, of the tithes which gave 
offence; and, in corroboration of this po- 
sition, it had been admitted, by many 
Members for Ireland, who differed from 
him, that, until their appropriation be en- 
tirely altered, no measures of Government 
or of the Legislature, with a view to re- 
lieve the people, would give any satisfac- 
tion. He objected to this Resolution, se- 
condly, because he considered the term 
“extinction” as nothing less than conces- 
sion to Popish tyranny: for what was the 
ground upon which Government rested the 
Justification of the use of this word conces- 
sion? Because resistance to the payment 
of tithes was become almost universal among 
the people. But where, from the evidence, 
did it appear that resistance commenced ? 
It commenced, took root, and spread, 
from the diocese of Dr. Doyle; and the 
right hon. Secretary had admitted, that it 
was not the amount of the tithe which 
was the grievance, but the paying the mi- 
nister of a different religion. Under all 
these circumstances, he objected to the 
last Resolution. With respect to an al- 
teration in the system of tithes, he was 
not prepared to say that some alteration 
might not be beneficial to the Church, 
But, before any change was made, it was 
absolutely necessary that the existing law 
should be enforced ; and that a resistance 
to the payment of tithes, no more than a 
resistance to the payment of rent, should 
be allowed by his Majesty’s Government. 
If the law was to be changed, let it be 
done for the benefit of the peaceable and 
loyal portion of the people, and not by 
way of concession to the wilful violators 
of all law, and impugners of all right. 
He must beg leave to quote the opinion 
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of an eminent Judge of the present day 
on this important point. ‘ I recoil” 
said he, “from all amendments which are 
prefaced by an invasion of rights and a 
deposing of the law, and which an usurp- 
ing and headlong power would then be 
introducing. I shrink from those im- 
provements, the basis of which is laid in 
lawless violence and insurgent fury, in 
vulgar tyranny and outrage, in felony and 
murder; no benefit that could be gained 
is equivalent to the mischief that is done 
by giving unchecked predominance to that 
mere physical and vulgar force which must 
identify itself with the ignorance and vio- 
lence of the country ; and, so far from con- 
ceding a demand, not on account of its jus- 
tice, but ofthe turbulence and bullying power 
of those who made it, I would rather consi- 
der this measure as raising an obstacle—I 
will not say an insuperable one—to even 
reasonable concession, that every surren- 
der to unenlightened and overbearing 
power might but encourage further en- 
croachments, and increase unjust de- 
mands.” He must add, that he viewed 
with peculiar jealousy the intrusting the 
present Ministers with the powers they re- 
quired. They desired to have a power to 
advance money to pay the arrears of a 
legal debt owed by the people of Ireland 
to the clergy of that country —they wished 
to have the power of promising to that peo- 
ple that tithes should be extinguished ; and 
those powers they asked to have conferred 
upon them, without giving any satisfac- 
tory assurance that their future measures 
would efficiently secure the stability of the 
Church of Ireland, and protect the rights 
and property of the clergy of that Church, 
whose importance and utility, as resident 
gentlemen, the right hon. Secretary had 
declared to be inestimable. He could not 
forget that many of the members of Go- 
vernment, when out of office, voted for 
the spoliation of this property; and that, 
since they had held office, they had ex- 
ercised iheir influence to the prejudice of 
Protestant institutions, and in a way in- 
sulting to Protestant feelings. On these 
grounds, he shrunk from committing the 
disposal of Church property into their 
hands, and he should, therefore, certainly 
dissent from the last Resolution, regret- 
ting, indeed, that his dissent would be of 
little avail. 

Mr. Gisborne had not hitherto taken 
any part in this discussion, from the diffi- 
culty he had experienced in making up 
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his mind upon the subject ; he felt, there- 
fore, that he should need the indulgence 
of the House while he made a few ob- 
servations upon it.. It was his intention 
to speak rather upon the general question 
of the Church Establishment in Ireland, 
than upon the particular Resolutions now 
under consideration. Although many hon. 
Members had spoken during this debate, 
yet both the advocates and the opponents 
of the proposed measures had alike passed 
by what he conceived to be the most im- 
portant question connected with the pre- 
sent discussion, namely, what was to be 
the ultimate appropriation of the tithes in 
Ireland? It appeared to him,. that the 
tendency of the measure brought in some 
years ago, by the late. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which had for its object, the 
commutation .of tithes, was merely to 
stave off, for a time, the evil day which was 
then seen to be fast approaching ; and the 
present measure was calculated, only ta 
stave off a day which must, inevitably ar- 
rive, when the Legislature must take into its 
serious consideration what was to be done 
with the Irish Church Establishment, 
Sentence had already been pronounced 
against the existing system, and it ap- 
peared to him that the day of execution 
had overtaken them, and that they might, 
indeed, look for a respite—but they would 
look in vain. There were but two grounds 
upon which the existence of an Established 
Church could be justified : either that it 
was suited to the spiritual wants of the 
people, or that it was useful as a political 
engine. Was the present Church Esta- 
blishment of Ireland, then, adapted to the 
spiritual necessities of the people of that 
country? In England, where there were 
Bishops, and a ministry with large con- 
gregations, to whose religious wants they 
might beneficially administer, the Esta- 
blishment might be both right and neces- 
sary ; but was that the case in Ireland ? 
He was aware that it had been the policy 
of this country to keep up.a rich and 
powerful hierarchy in that part of the 
empire, with the hope of converting the 
Catholic population to the Protestant 
faith ; but the attempt had been singularly 
unsuccessful. For how many centuries, 
then, he would ask, after the total failure 
to attain that object, were they to main- 
tain the system of collecting a revenue 
from the Irish people to pay the clergy of 
a Church which was unsuited to their 
spiritual requirements? Were there any 
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reasonable grounds capable of being put 
forth, why they should continue to support 
such an Establishment? If such was the 
state of Ireland with reference to the reli- 
gion of the people, that not less than six- 
sevenths of the population were obliged ,after 
paying tithes tothe Protestant clergy, to pro- 
vide for the support of the teachers of their 
own religion (not, indeed, out of any par- 
ticular fund set apart for that purpose, but 
from their own resources, voluntarily, and 
in kindness, paid by them), could they, in 
reason, look for the repose of that country 
so long as such a system obtained. In his 
conscience, he believed that there never 
could be any quiet in Ireland until every 
vestige of the Protestant ascendancy was 
entirely done away with. What rea- 
son was there that the Irish should submit 
quietly to make provision for our Church 
Establishment. Did they not find, in 
every age and in every nation, thé esta- 
blished religion adapted to the prevailing 
feelings and opinions of the people? 
Every country was more sensitively: alive 
upon this point than on any other. Did 
the people of Scotland consent to main- 
tain a body of religious instructors whose 
creed was different from their own? Did 
the history of that country afford any 
reason to infer that an attempt to keep up 
a Church Establishment in Ireland, of a 
faith opposed to that of the mass of the 
people would succeed? Had they any 
reason to suppose that they could perse- 
vere in such an attempt, without exciting 
in the minds of the people discontent, 
anger, and even open hostility? For what 
was it that the Irish were thus compelled 
to pay towards the support of the Protest- 
ant Church? Was it because it was their 
religion? No; no doubt ours was the 
true religion, and theirs the false. But 
this argument was good for the Catholic 
as well as the Protestant. It was merely 
an argument founded on power. We 
said 10 them—‘‘ True ; we cannot coerce 
your minds, but we are the strongest, and, 
therefore, we will make you maintain our 
clergy.” But was this mode of dealing 
consistent with justice, or even with sound 
policy? Was it an argument upon which 
they could safely rely, for maintaining and 
securing the peace, stability, and general 
conservation of the empire. On the last 
night of this debate, the hon. member for 
Wexford moved an amendment, .in a 
speech of great eloquence, and advanced 
opinions which did him much honour. 
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One argument, however, was employed by 
him, which appeared to him (Mr. Gis- 
borne) not to be of any great moment. He 
condemned the Established Church of 
Ireland, because, he observed, at the time 
when that Church was first introduced 
there, the clergy consisted of a number 
of English adventurers. But what did 
that fact amount to, but to this—that our 
ancestors oppressed his ancestors? ‘They 
might, he conceived, illustrate the hard- 
ship of the Roman Catholic people of 
Ireland being obliged to support a Protest- 
ant clergy in amuch better way. Let him 
suppose the hon. Member for Wexford a 
Roman Catholic Gentleman, having some 
Protestant neighbour. The Protestant, 
when he had paid his tithes to the Church, 
had paid them for the support of his own 
religion; but the hon. Gentleman, when 
he had paid his tithes, and his means had 
been so far diminished—had still to pro- 
vide himself with a religious instructor. 
The one received something. in return for 
his money ;.the other received nothing. 
What was the natural consequence of this? 
Why, that the one made the payment with 
satisfaction, and the other with disgust. 
Possibly his remarks might appear strange 
to some Gentlemen, but he had seen so 
many opinions abandoned, that he did not 
despair of living to see the day when those 
opinions which were now cherished in op- 
position to the feelings of the people of 
Ireland would be resigned, and a policy 
pursued towards them which was founded 
on justice. He felt the decision of the 
question to be so difficult, that he had re- 
solved not to vote on it, though it was 
with great reluctance that he withheld his 
assent from any measure proposed by the 
Ministers for the good of Ireland. 

Sir Edmund Hayes said, that the Go- 
vernment ought to have taken a lesson 
from the result of Catholic Emancipation, 
which had not been followed by those ef- 
fects which had been expected from it. 
The present discontented state of Ireland 
ought to teach them that concessions were 
not calculated to satisfy the people there ; 
but tended rather to incite them to fresh 
and more exorbitant demands. He should 
give his cordial support to the Resolutions, 
but he, at the same time, must warn Minis- 
ters to arm themselves with full power to 
carry their intentions into effect, and not 
to act so as to give the people reason to 
think that their resistance was in any de- 
gree sanctioned by Government. 
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Mr. Walker wished to see agitation put 
an end to. It was asserted that the 
speeches of those hon. Members, who de- 
scribed, from their own knowledge, the 
wretchedness of Ireland, were calculated 
to produce agitation ; but, in reply to this 
unfounded assertion, he must say, that 
the speeches of those hon. Members, who 
were totally ignorant of the subject which 
they undertook to discuss, were much 
more likely to produce agitation than those 
to which that effect was attributed. When 
it was stated that the Irish were more 
discontented now than they were before 
emancipation had been conceded to them, 
it ought to be remembered that the denial 
of that measure was not the only grievance 
of which they hadtocomplain. The Re- 
solutions contained only measures of co- 
ercion, and he must oppose them, from a 
firmly grounded conviction that they were 
unjust, and would provoke more agitation 
than at present existed, and lead to fur- 
ther mischief. He did not mean to con- 
tend that the arrears of tithes ought not 
to be recovered from such as were solvent ; 
but it was most unjust to adopt only a 
measure of coercion. He contended that 
the coercive measure and the remedial 
measure ought to go hand in hand, which 
would have this additional advantage— 
that the people themselves would be dis- 
posed to pay up such arrears as were justly 

ue. 

Mr. Schonswar believed that an ex- 
tinction of tithes must take place, though 
that was not the proper time for going into 
that discussion. It was true that English 
Gentlemen might not be acquainted with 
Ireland; but they knew human nature, 
and they knew history; both of which 
went to prove that anarchy must follow on 
a successful resistance of the law, unless 
the Government took means more power- 
fully to enforce it. 

Lord Duncannon had implicit confidence 
in the declarations of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and of the right hon. Se- 
cretary for Ireland; and he should, there- 
fore, vote against the Amendment, and 
support the original Resolutions. He sin- 
cerely hoped that the measure would 
answer all the purposes intended. 

Captain Jones defended the clergy of 
Ireland from the charge of extortion, and 
complained of the misrepresentations of 
the hon. Member for Wexford. 

Mr. Jephson said, he was loth to oppose 
his hon. friend, buthe must vote against 
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the Amendment. He thought it was ab- 
solutely necessary for the safety of all, 
that the Government should be enabled 
to enforce the law. 

Mr. Lambertin reply, contended, that 
there was no fear of the people refusing 
the payment of rent if the arrears of 
tithes were not collected, because they re- 
ceived something for rent, viz., the land, 
while for tithes they received nothing. If 
the payment of the arrears were enforced 
by coercive measures, it would produce a 
state of anarchy. He implored the Mi- 
nistry not to press the coercive Resolution, 
and not toenforce bad law at the point of 
the sword. He wished it not to go forth 
to Ireland that the Ministers meant to 
prevent the healing effects of the beneficial 
measure they contemplated. He implored 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary 
for Ireland, who, report said, was to leave 
them, not to part from them except in 
peace and good will. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 25; Noes 113 — Majority 
88. 

Original Resolution agreed to. 


List of the Ars. 
Bainbridge, E. T. Mullins, F. W. 
Bellew, Sir P. Musgrave, Sir R. 
Bourke, Sir J. O'Farrell, R. M. 
Chapman, M. L. Parnell, Sir H. 


Doyle, Sir J. M. Power, R. 
Duncombe, T. S. Ruthven, E. S. 
Grattan, J. Sheil, R. L. 
Grattan, H. French, A. 
Hume, J. Walker, C. A. 
Hunt, H. Wallace, T. 
Killeen, Lord Wyse, T. 
Lambert, J. S. Teller. 


Leader, N. P. Lambert, H. 


Macnamara, W. N. 


The last Resolution was then read as 
follows :—‘“ That it is the opinion of the 
Committee that there exists an absolute 
necessity for a change in the system of 
tithes in Ireland, for the maintenance of 
the clergy in that country, by a commu- 
tation in lieu of the tithes, as now col- 
lected.” 

Mr. Perceval rose to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he meant bythe Reso- 
lution before the House, to appropriate the 
property of the Church to other purposes 
than the maintenance of the Established 
Church in Ireland ? 

Mr. Stanley said, that he did not think 
the present to be the appropriate time for 
entering into such a discussion. The 
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question which the Committee was then 
called upon to decide, was unconnected 
with the future appropriation of the tithes. 
His object in bringing forward these Reso- 
lutions was, to alter a system which was at 
once oppressive to those who had to make, 
and insecure to those who had to receive, 
payments underit. At the same time, he 
was free to confess that, in his opinion, 
the property of the Protestant Church of 
Ireland ought not to be diverted to other 
than the Protestant Church purposes. 

Mr. Hume expressed himself surprised 
at what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman in reply to the inquiry of the 
hon. Member near him. He was of opin- 
ion that the clergy should be paid like the 
army. The tithes should be resumed, and 
the property appropriated in the most be- 
neficial manner to the public. There was 
a time when the clergy directed every 
thing: that time existed no longer, and 
now they ought to be looked upon as pub- 
lic servants, and paid like other public 
men. It was too much to say that the 
Protestant clergy of Ireland were to retain 
all this Church property for their use. 

Mr. Stanley did not mean that the whole 
property was to be left in the hands of the 
clergy ; but the commutation, whatever it 
was, would be appropriated exclusively to 
ecclesiastical purposes. 

Mr. Sheil thought it necessary to ad- 
dress a few words to the Committee, in 
consequence of the declaration of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that ecclesiastical 
property ought only to be applied to ec- 
clesiastical purposes. He would remind 
nine Members connected with the present 
Ministry, that on the 6th of May, 1824, 
they had all voted, and he begged leave to 
say that the noble member for Kilkenny 
(Lord Duncannon) was one of the nine, 
in favour of a resolution proposed by the 
hon. member for Middlesex to this effect : 
—‘‘ That it is expedient to inquire whether 
the present Church Establishment of Ire- 
land be not more than commensurate to 
the services to be performed, both as re- 
gards the number of persons employed 
and the income they receive.”* He would 
frankly confess that the Resolution then 
before the Committee contained nothing 
pledging the Government either one way 
or the other as to the future appropriation 
of tithe. It stated that there must be “‘a 
complete extinction of tithes, by commu- 





* Hansard. New Series, vol. xi. p. 559. 
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ting them for a charge upon land, or an 
exchange for, or an investment in, land.” 
Now, even when so exchanged, tithes 
would be subject to the control of the Le- 
gislature. It was a late hour to enter into 
the discussion of such a topic, but, late as 
the hour was, it was not too Jate to tell 
those nine Members of the Government 
that there was conviction firmly rooted in 
the minds of the people of Ireland, that 
they were too deeply pledged to retract on 
the subject of the Church property in 
Ireland. He asked how could the Lord 
Chancellor, with all his protean powers 
—he asked how could the noble Paymas- 
ter of the Forces—escape from the pledges 
which they had given, without a breach of 
political honour? He knew that, at the 
present moment the embarrassments of the 
Government were great, but in all proba- 
bility they would be over.in less than three 
weeks, Could they not then have delayed 
the introduction of this measure for two 
or even three short weeks? He thought 
it right to make these remarks to snatch 
his country from the despair to which it 
was likely to be reduced by the passing of 
these Resolutions. 

Mr. Stanley rose to protest on the part 
of the Members of Government, against 
the observations which had just fallen from 
the lips of the hon. and learned member 
for Louth. He could assure the Com- 
mittee, that at a proper season no Member 
of the Government would shrink from a 
fair exposition of his sentiments on this 
subject. But, as he considered that nei- 
ther the present tenure, nor the future 
appropriation, of the Church property of 
Ireland were then before the Committee, 
and, as the Committee was then called 
upon to decide upon a case which was 
only a part of that great measure, he 
thought that Ministers had exercised a 
discretion which it would not have been 
amiss had ‘others also exercised, in con- 
fining themselves strictly to the discussion 
of the Resolution then before the Com- 
mittee. He thoughtthatthe hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman would have candour enough 
to admit, that when either his noble friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or him- 
self, had had questions broadly put to 
them, they had not been slow in giving 
them an answer. 

Sir Robert Inglis was also desirous to 
put a question to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Ireland. He wished to 
know whether his right hon. friend, after 
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gaining the assent of the Committee to 
this Resolution, intended to consider, not 
merely the rights of the present incum- 
bents, but also the rights of the Church 
in perpetuum? [cheers]. He valued those 
cheers much, for he saw the animus with 
which they were given, and they would 
teach the Protestant people of England 
what they had to expect from those who 
gave them. Those cheers showed that 
those who raised them were prepared, not 
merely to take away one or two prebendal 
stalls, but even to sweep away the entire 
establishment of the Church. He asked 
this question, and he was led to ask it by 
the observation of the hon. member for 
Middlesex—he asked, whether, by assent- 
ing to this Resolution, the Committee 
were to be led step by step to that point 
at which they would find at last all the 
rights of the Church forfeited ? 

Mr. Stanley must decline giving any 
answer to that question at present, as he 
could only answer it satisfactorily by en- 
tering into a detailed explanation of his 
intentions on this subject—an explanation 
for which there was not time that evening, 
and which could not be given in an 
abridged shape, without incurring the risk 
of its being in all its parts misinterpreted. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that, to bring 
the sincerity of the Ministry to a test, he 
would move as an Amendment, that the 
following words be added to the Resolution 
then before the Committee, “‘ and we trust 
that in any such arrangement the House 
will provide for an appropriation of tithes 
in more accordance with their original in- 
stitution and the feelings of the people of 
Ireland.” 

Mr. Stanley: I ask the Committee 
whether there are any two men in the 
country who can apply the same meaning 
to this Amendment ? 

Mr. Philip Howard rose in consequence 
of what had fallen from the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland. He had supported 
the Resolutions which went to enforce the 
existing law; for, by the spirit, as wellas by 
the letter of the law, whatever perils might 
menace his country, it was the duty of 
every honest patriot unflinchingly to cling. 
At the same time, in any re-appropriation 
of the Church revenues of Ireland which 
might take place underlegislative sanction, 
it was far from being his opinion that the 
whole ought to be again devoted to the 
exclusive maintenance of the Established 
Church. Under a more equitable alloca- 
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tion of that fund, without subtracting any 
portion from ecclesiastical purposes, the 
Presbyterian clergy might be assisted, if 
not altogether maintained—the Catholic 
priesthood and hierarchy, bound by be- 
nefits to their country and the constitution, 
would enjoy an independence and possess 
means for the cultivation. of learning they 
did not now enjoy. The Protestant Esta- 
blished Church might still continue to be 
upheld in all temperate splendour, whilst 
the people of England would no longer 
be called upon to contribute to the Pres- 
byterian clergy or to the college of May- 
nooth. 

The Amendment was negatived, Ori- 
ginal Resolution agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Vorixa By Proxy.] Mr. Alderman 
Hughes Hughes gave notice of his inten- 
tion to move, on an early day, for leave to 
bring in a Bill to prevent the Members of 
the other House of Parliament from voting 
on any future occasion by the means of 
proxies. 

Sir Robert Inglis entreated the hon. 
Member not to persist in this notice, as it 
was a manifest attack on the privileges of 
the Peers of Parliament. The House of 
Commons would not suffer any Peer to 
interfere in the election of a Member of 
that House, and it would be equally ob- 
jectionable in any Member of the Lower 
House interfering with the privilege of the 
Peers. 

Mr. Spring Rice begged leave to enforce 
on the hon. Member this view. He could 
assure him that it was quite unusual, and 
might be attended with the most pernicious 
consequences, for either House to inter- 
fere with the privileges of the other. 

Mr. Alderman Hughes Hughes had no 
idea that there was any thing improper in 
his notice; but, if it would be thought 
such an invasion of the privileges of the 
Peers, he would withdraw it. 

Notice withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, March 31, 1832. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read asecond time; Mutiny. Read a 
third time; Sentence of Death Regulation. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Sir JoHn Hopuouse, 
from the Parish Officers of St. James’s, Westminster, of 
the Number of Rate-payers qualified to Vote for the Adop- 
tion or Rejection of the 2 William 4th, the Number of 
Votes tendered, and the Number rejected. 

Petitions presented. By Sir Gkrorcr Rosrnson, from the 
Inhabitants of Northampton, for extending the Time for 
Retailers of Beer to keep their Houses open, and for 
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placing them on the same footing as Licensed Victuallers: 
—By Mr. More O’FarreE.i, from the Inhabitants of 
Kill, Lyons, Bodenstown, Cloncurry, Athy, Monasterevan, 
Kildangan, Nurney, Lacca, Lea, and Harristown, for the 
Abolition of Tithes:—By Mr. Hums, from the Northern 
Political Union, praying the House not to renew the 
Mutiny Bill until after the Reform Bill was passed :—By 
the Earl of Be.vast, from Belfast, that all Vessels Sailing 
with Passengers be required to carry a Surgeon :—By Mr. 
Ewart, from the Catholic Merchants and Traders of 
Galway, for Equalizing Civil Rights in that Place:—By an 
Hon. MEMBER, from Operatives of Hyde, against the 
Factories Regulation Bill. 


State oF Inevanp.] Mr. O’Ferrall 
presented a Petition from the landholders 
and inhabitants of Cadanistown and My- 
lerstown, in Queen’s County, praying for 
an alteration of the tithe system. The 
petitioners remarked that in consequence 
of the manner in which tithes were col- 
lected, and the excited state of the country, 
they had been compelled to refuse altoge- 
ther to pay tithes. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, that, as member 
for Queen’s County, he could not help 
adverting to the state of that part of 
Ireland on the present occasion. He had 
received information that morning, ap- 
prizing him that a public meeting had been 
held, at which a petition was agreed to, 
signed by the whole of the Magistracy 
and most other persons of the highest 
character and respectability, in the county. 
It stated, as he understood (for he had not 
received a copy of it yet) that disturbances 
of the most dangerous character existed 
in that county; that a confederacy pre- 
vailed among the lower orders, which 
enabled them to exercise a complete con- 
trol over the higher orders, and to set at 
defiance the laws which were passed for 
the general protection of the community. 
He was further informed, that houses 
were frequently attacked by armed parties 
in the open day, and that murders were 
sometimes committed during such attacks. 
He was likewise informed that the reign of 
terror made it impossible to obtain a con- 
.Viction against. these marauders when 
brought to trial, and that thus peaceable 
persons, who disapproved of these violent 
proceedings, were obliged by a regard to 
their own safety, to give them an implied 
but involuntary sanction. He called the 
attention of the right hon, Secretary for 
Ireland to this subject; he trusted that 
something would be done to restore peace 
and security to that part of the country. 
The Magistrates were of opinion that the 

- Insurrection Act should be renewed, and 
that Government should be invested with 
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additional powers to put down this sys- 
tem of intimidation and outrage. 

Sir Charles Coote concurred with his 
right hon. colleague in every word he had 
said, and in demanding the immediate 
application of some remedial measure to 
the perilous state of things which prevailed 
at present in the Queen’s County. The 
law, as it at present stood, had been wholly 
unequal to cope with the evil, even with the 
assistance of the police and military. 

Mr. Lefroy begged to read a letter 
which he had this morning received from 
a gentleman in the Queen’s County, re- 
specting the state of part of the county. 
It stated, that, in consequence of the bands 
of armed parties traversing the county, 
and committing every species of outrage, 
the gentry were obliged to stay at home 
from church on Sundays, or to leave some 
members of their family behind to protect 
their property. In the adjoining county 
of Carlow, they were obliged to adopt the 
same plan. The troops of Lancers which 
had been stationed there had been with- 
drawn, and now nota soldier was to be seen. 
The persons who committed those out- 
rages made no secret of their intentions, 
but openly declared their determination 
to take all the arms they could get in 
every house. 

Mr. Stanley did not mean to deny that 
considerable disturbance had, for some 
time past existed, and did even now exist, 
in the Queen’s County. In a conference 
which he held with the right hon. Baronet, 
and some other gentlemen of that county, 
he had stated the readiness of Government 
to furnish arms to the resident gentry and 
inhabitants of that county, if they would 
join the police in forming daily and nightly 
patrols for the protection of property, and 
for the apprehension of the disturbers of 
the peace. That offer was received with 
satisfaction at the time, but would the 
House believe that, from that hour, to the 
present, not a single patrol had been 
formed, nor a single application made to the 
Government forarms. He asked the right 
hon. Baronet if any application had ever 
been made by the magistrates of Queen’s 
County to the Government, which was not 
promptly attended to? He had that 
morning received a letter from Sir William 
Gossett, stating, that an application had 
been just received for powers for the Ma- 
gistrates to enforce the preservation of the 
Peace Act, which authorized an augmenta- 
tion of the police, and gave additional 
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authority to the stipendiary Magistrate 
This application had been immediately 
acceded to, but, before it was possible to 
put that Act effectually into operation, 
the. Magistrates of the county came for- 
ward, through the right hon. Baronet, and 
asked for a renewal of the Insurrection 
Act. Now, most of the offences which 
the right hon. Baronet had spoken of, 
were committed in the face of day, and 
the Insurrection Act only applied to 
persons who were found from their homes 
between sun-set and sun-rise. As the 
Insurrection Act would, therefore, be unable 
to abate the evil of which the right hon. 
Baronet complained, he could not consent 
to call for its application. Though he 
certainly must admit that there was a con- 
siderable amount of crime in the Queen’s 
County, he was able to state from the 
returns which had been made to him, 
that there was a diminution of it in Febru- 
ary, as compared with January last. The 
right hon. Baronet had required additional 
powers for the Government to put down 
the outrages, but such persons must con- 
sist mainly of a military force: and the 
right hon. Baronet had very recently con- 
tended for a reduction of that force, and 
had made great boasts of his intentions in 
that respect, had he continued as Secre- 
tary at War. Surely there was something 
very inconsistent in these conflicting state 
ments, which he would leave it to the right 
hon. Baronet to reconcile. He regretted, 
that, under all the circumstances, he could 
not comply with the prayer of the Magis- 
tracy of the Queen’s County for the re- 
newal of thé Insurrection Act. At the 
same time, he felt it necessary to assure 
them, that every possible assistance by 
means of the police or otherwise, would 
be afforded them by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Dawson could not but rise to say a 
few words on this subject, feeling as he 
did the necessity there was for some steps 
to be taken to put a stop to these outrages 
in Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
who had that moment sat down, had on 
former occasions, as well as %n «that, 
thrown out the insinuation that the proper 
remedies were not enforced by the gentry 
of Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
had cast out these insinuations upon the 
gentry of Ireland, because they had not 
thought proper to go out parading the 
streets and lanes at the risk of being over- 
whelmed and annihilated,as he (Mr. Daw- 
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son) would contend they would be, by these 
nightly and daily marauders. The gentry 
could not, living as they did, in the midst 
of these rioters and murderers, do that 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, had so loudly said»they 
ought to do, without certain and positive 
destruction. What was the case of Cap- 
tain Graham? He would call the atten- 
tion of the House to that case. That gal- 
lant gentleman, as hon. Members must be 
aware, had done that very thing which the 
right hon. Secretary now called on the 
other gentry of Ireland to do. Well, 
what then had been the consequence of it ? 
Why, that he had been brought before a 
Judge and a Jury of Ireland, to answer for 
acts committed, when he considered him- 
self as performing a service to his country. 
The Juries of Ireland had acquitted Cap- 
tain Graham, but the Government had 
continued to persecute him for his conduct 
on the occasion of his going out. He 
could not, in any way, concur in the in- 
sinuations and sneers thrown out by the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland, against 
the statement made by his hon. friend, the 
member for the University of Dublin, as 
connected with this subject, because he 
had said, that such was the dangerous and 
disturbed condition of these parts of Ire- 
land as to render it necessary for the 
gentry, when they went out of doors, 
whether by day or by night, to carry 
muskets in self-defence against the attacks 
of these marauders. The right hon. 
Secretary said, that an end would be put 
to the present state of things in Ireland 
were the gentry to associate, more particu- 
larly in Queen’s County and Kilkenny, 
and patrol the streets night and day. He 
had no hesitation in saying, that this plan 
would not have the effect prognosticated by 
that right hon. Gentleman. It was utterly 
impossible for him to describe the actually 
disgusting state of society in Ireland at 
this moment, and he could not, therefore, 
help saying, that the conduct of the go- 
vernment of Ireland was not merely dis- 


‘gusting, but degrading to its character. 


On a recent occasion the answer given by 
the Lord Lieutenant to an application or 
statement of the most dreadful riotous 
outrages whicf were’ proceeding in a 
certain part of the country, was totally 
unfitting the office he held. He thought 
the Marquis of Anglesey the most unfit 
person he had ever seen for the govern- 
ment of Ireland. He was, he had no 
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hesitation in saying, the most unfit man 
for the situation, of any gentleman. who 
filled the office within his remembrance. 
That noble Marquis had recently made the 
most ridiculous display he had ever heard 
of before the rabble of Dublin. Indeed, 
to such an extent had his ridiculous con- 
duct gone, that he had become the com- 
plete laughing stock of every person of 
rank, wealth, and consideration in the 
country. The right hon. Secretary might 
laugh, but he begged to remark, that he 
would find it but a very feeble support of 
his position. He would also say, that 
unless the present system of government 
in Ireland were changed, the bloody- 
minded marauders would continue their 
career to a terrible end. There must 
be something more done to put a stop to 
their proceedings than the right hon. 
Gentleman thought of. He knew of no 
plan but the Insurrection Act that could 
effect the object. He would not attempt 
to defend his right hon. friend, the late 
Secretary at War, from the attack which 
had been made upon him by the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland; but he did think 
that there was no necessity for it, and the 
right hon. Secretary would have consulted 
his own dignity better had he refrained 
from casting out those sneers and sarcasms 
on his ‘right hon. friend, as they could only 
tend to raise embittered feelings where 
there was no other cause for it. 

Mr. Spring Rice considered that those 
who advocated the introduction of the In- 
surrection Act as a means of tranquillizing 
Ireland, were relying upon a broken reed. 
When the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
recommended rigorous interposition on the 
part of the government, he felt it his duty 
to object to such general terms, and must 
request to know what his right hon. 
friend meant by acts of rigour? It was 
notorious that the ordinary force of the 
law had been put in full and extensive 
operation—that, at the last Assizes at 
Maryborough, no less than forty convic- 
‘tions had taken place, and every demand 
that had been made for military assistance 
had been complied with. With respect 
to the Insurrection Act, a most melancholy 
instance of its effects had been given in 
the county of Limerick, and in his opinion, 
the remedy which had--been proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman would tend to 
increase rather than allay the difficulties 
under which Ireland laboured. Heattributed 
the tranquillity of Limerick and Cork to the 
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vigorous and almost unrelenting adminis- 
tration of the ordinary laws of the land. 
He would wish to know what encourage- 
ment the Magistrates’ expected, or ought 
to receive, further than that which resulted 
from a discharge of their duty, careless 
whether a Whig or a Tory Government 
was in power. An analogy had been 
drawn between the case of the Magistrates 
and that of Captain Graham, and it had 
been said, that they did not receive en- 
couragement from the Government, because 
Captain Graham had not been made a 
Magistrate of the county, and, therefore, 
it was a full justification of the Magis- 
trates of the Queen’s County not to inter- 
fere to quell the disturbances. When 
once a Magistrate applied for the Insur- 
rection Act, he neglected the ordinary 
operation of the laws of the land. . With 
respect to the imputations that had been 
thrown out by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite against Lord Anglesey, he should 
say nothing—they answered themselves ; 
but if that right hon. Gentleman thought, 
by the observations he had made, he would 
withdraw Lord Anglesey from those kindly 
associations and feelings by which he was 
connected with the people.of Ireland, he 
would prove himself as mistaken, on the 
subject, as he was ignorant of the-eharac- 
ter of the people of Ireland. themselves. 
Nothing that fell:on the occassion alluded 
to from the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
could be for a moment ,distorted ,into a 
ground for believing that had Lord; Angle- 
sey, who, by a due Administration of the 
law, had tranquillized Clare, was disposed 
to encourage violence, or to disregard the 
law of the land. He would assure the 
House, and especially those Membets who 
had not witnessed the administration of 
the law under the, Insurrection. Act in 
Ireland, that nothing could»more effectually 
promote ultimately the cause of insubordi- 
nation and disturbance., If it partially 
relieved the exigencies, the inconveni- 
encies, and risk, described by the right 
hon. member ‘for: the: Queen’s county, 
greater mischiefs' were ultimately caused. 
If the peace and: tranquillity of Ireland 
were at all.to be promoted, it was not 
under Insurrection Acts, but by the firm, 
determineds. rigorous, constant and unre- 
mitting Administration of the ordinary 
law.'of the land. And if an assize had 
beemineffectual, he would say let Special 
Commissions issue, and continue, till 
peace and tranquillity were restored— 
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this, and this alone, would tranquillize 
Ireland. 

Mr. Carew approved of the conduct of 
Government, and thought that the police 
and military formed a better force than 
the yeomanry. 

Mr. Chapman approved of the measures 
adopted by the present Administration for 
the government of Ireland. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, as the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for Ireland, 
had accused him of inconsistency, he felt 
bound to notice the charge ; but first he 
would say a few words on behalf of the 
Magistrates and gentry of the county he 
had the honour to represent. From a 
personal residence amongst them, he knew 
that they were most anxious and able to 
perform their duties; they were above party 
motives, but they felt that they did not 
possess the confidence of Government. 
Now, a8 to himself, the plan he was about 
to recommend, had he continued in office, 
was not calculated to reduce the home 
force, but he thought the military in the 
colonies might be diminished by several 
thousand men. He desired thattheefficiency 
of the army might be fully kept up, and 
had no intention to take one regiment 
from Ireland, yet, upon these grounds, the 
right hon. Gentleman had accused him of 
inconsistency when he asked Government 
to support the Magistrates of Queen’s 
County. 

Mr. Leader could not have suspected 
that any person who objected to coercive 
measures for enforcing the payment of 
tithes, from the fear of creating disturb- 
ances, would propose the strongest of all 
coercive measures—the Insurrection Act— 
for the purpose of maintaining the tran- 
quillity of the country. He trusted that a 
Whig Government would never entertain 
a doubt that the Insurrection Act ought 
to be the very last remedy applied. He 
was pleased, indeed, at having seen the 
Secretary for Ireland recoil at the idea of 
governing Ireland by Insurrection Acts. 
Force was the recourse of a bad Govern- 
ment, and the only Government which 
could hope for security and peace, was 
that which rested its claim for support on 
the affections of the people. If among 
the working poor, there was a great in- 
subordination, it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment and the resident gentry, to blend 
commiseration with rigour, and never to 
entertain the opinion that any cause of 
dissatisfaction in the people was beyond 
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the power of relief and redress. As, how- 
ever, Government had been taunted for 
not resorting to strong coercive measures, 
and not calling on the Legislature for a 
renewal of the Insurrection Act. He had 
no doubt the Government of 1832 would 
pursue the same line of conduct which the 
Whig Government pursued in 1807, when 
the north-west counties of Ireland, Mayo, 
Sligo, and others, were in a state of almost 
open insurrection, and when a French army 
was daily expected to make good a land- 
ing on the north-west coast of Ireland. 
Under these circumstances, deputations 
waited on the Duke of Bedford, and the 
then Lord Chancellor of Ireland—the late 
Mr. Ponsonby, urgently requesting that 
the county of Sligo should be proclaimed. 
The answer of the Duke of Bedford was— 
‘whatever the civil power, aided by the 
army and the police, can accomplish, must 
be tried, and must fail before I can permit 
the Insurrection Act to be resorted to,” 
and the Lord Chancellor assured the de- 
putations, that when the Magistrates had 
done their duty in apprehending offenders, 
Government would do theirs in prosecuting 
them to conviction, and that Special Com- 
missions should never be wanting when 
there were offenders to try. A Special 
Commission was soon afterwards sent 
down, and the Magistrates were compelled 
to find out that there were other modes of 
suppressing disturbances than by the In- 
surrection Act. 

Mr. James Grattan deprecated the in- 
troduction of the Insurrection Act into 
Ireland, and was sure it was only by an 
act of co-operation amongst the gentry 
themselves that the country could be 
quieted, and peace restored. The police 
force had been introduced into Ireland to 
prevent the necessity of a recurrence to 
the Insurrection Act, and if that force was 
cordially supported in its exertions, by the 
gentry, the ordinary laws, being properly 
enforced, were amply sufficient to maintain 
the tranquillity of the country. 

Mr. Ruthven said, that instead of in- 
creasing the military force, it would be 
much better to endeavour to conciliate the 
people. With respect to what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman as to the 
conduct of Lord Anglesey, that Noble- 
man’s behaviour, on a recent occasion, did 
him credit both as a soldier and a gentle- 
man; although it might tally with the 
right hon. Gentleman’s feelings to cha- 
racterize it as a mob concession. It was 
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only a short time ago, that fault was found 
with the noble Marquis for being too 
military in his operations; but when a 
man was determined not to be pleased, he 
viewed every thing done by his opponents 
with a jaundiced eye. He knew there 
were men who were desirous to see the 
Lord Lieutenant lead his soldiers against 
an unarmed people; but if hon. Gentle- 
men wished to benefit their country, they 
would adopt other measures: such as 
imposing a tax upon absentees, and en- 
deavour to revive that feeling of kindness 
between all classes which was consequent 
upon the Lords of the soil living upon 
their land. He wholly disapproved of 
anything like coercion being adopted. 
The epithets which had been applied to a 
people who were more easily to be governed 
by kindness than by the bayonet, he 
strongly deprecated. 

Mr. Henry Grattan had been turned 
out of the Representation ef Dublin, yet 
he must complain that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the member for Harwich (Mr. 
Dawson), should have called the inhabi- 
tants of that cityarabble, The right hon. 
Gentleman had left his place, or, in answer 
to the terms of reprobation he had applied 
to the noble Lord at the head of the Irish 
Government for appearing on a day of 
public rejoicing with a shamrock in his 
breast, he would have told the right hon. 
Gentleman that his late Majesty George 
4th, contributed not a little to his popu- 
larity by wearing, on his entrance into 
Dublin, a shamrock as large as his hat. 

Petition laid on the Table, and ordered 
to be printed. 


Matt Dutits Drawsack.] Mr. Fran- 
cis Baring brought up the Report on the 
Malt Drawback Bill. 

Mr. Cumming Bruce said, that anxious 
as he was to oppose this measure by every 
means in his power, he did not think that 
he should be justified, after the somewhat 
lengthened discussion which had taken 
place on it last night, in endeavouring to 
renew that discussion on the present occa- 
sion. He, therefore, merely rose in con- 
sequence of the erroneous statement which 
had appeared in all the papers of this 
morning, of the course which he had felt 
it his duty to pursue. In those usual 
organs through which the debates of this 
House were given to the public, he was 
represented as supporting the measure of 
hig Majesty’s Government, and only re- 
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gretting it did not go further. Now, it 
would be in the recollection of such hon, 
Members as did him the honour of attend- 
ing to what fell from him, that he opposed 
the measure as unjust to the malt distil- 
leries of Scotland—as likely to be injurious 
to the revenue—as hurtful to the agricul- 
tural interests of Scotland—and, on still 
higher grounds, of the fatal effects which 
would result to the morals of the High- 
lands, if, by its enactment, the system of 
illicit distillation, now so happily sup- 
pressed, were again called into activity. 
Having received strong representations 
from many persons in Scotland against 
this measure, and having, in answer to 
them, expressed his concurrence in their 
views, and his determination to support 
them in Parliament, he was naturally de- 
sirous that the unintentional mis-statement 
of his opinion and conduct on the occasion 
of last night’s debate, should not go un- 
contradicted. 

Mr. Stewart Mackenzie begged to cor- 
roborate the statement of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down. With regard 
to the probable effects of the Bill, he was 
convinced that it would produce in Scot- 
land all the evils anticipated from it. 

The Report agreed to. 


OPPS PLDL OPPO 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 2, 1832. 


MrNutes.] Petitions presented. By Lord PLunxert, from 
1,500 Inhabitants of Liversedge, in favour of the New 
Plan of Education for Ireland :—By the Marquis of Lon- 
DONDERRY, from the Inhabitants of Broadmills, against it : 
—By Lord Wrnrorp, from Sir Harcourt Lees, for the 
Repeal of the Catholic Relief Bill; and against the Irish 
Reform Bill:—By the Duke of WELLINeTon, from the 
Corporation of Queenborough, against the Reform Bill:— 
By the Marquis of SLieo, from the Inhabitants of Roslea, 
Drum, and Balla. By the Earl of RapNor, from the 
Landholders of Ballamakenny ; and by the Duke of Lrm- 
sTgR, from the Inhabitants of Athy, for the Abolition of 
Tithes and Church Rates:—By a Nosie Lorp, from the 
Distillers of Elgin, against the Reduction of the Drawback 
on Malt Spirits. 


Piuratity or Benerices.] The 
Archbishop of Canterbury moved the 
Order of the Day for reading the Pluralities 
Bill a third time. 

Lord Suffield said, it was his intention 
to have proposed an amendment in this 
stage of the Bill; but, on further consi- 
deration, recollecting that the Amend- 
ments he had proposed on a former occa- 
sion were rejected, he had resolved not to 
trouble their Lordships by proposing any 
Amendment upon the present occasion ; 


but he could not suffer the Bill to pass 
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without bestowing his parting benediction 
on the measure. He deeply regretted 
that, on an occasion when so much was 
pretended to be done, so little was actually 
effected : and he was convinced that the 
public would not be disposed to receive 
the Bill with satisfaction. The noble 
Earl at the head of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had treated this Bill with great kind- 
ness, and had said that it was calculated 
to do good. Such being the case, it would 
be but fair on the part of the right rev. 
Prelates to meet the noble Earl in the 
spirit of reciprocity, and look with a degree 
of affection on the Bill of much more im- 
portance which the noble Earl had so 
lately introduced to their notice. With 
reference to the present Bill, he would 
take the liberty of referring their Lordships 
to certain documents he had _ brought 
together, because when a measure of this 
kind was proposed, which professed to 
remedy gross abuses, they must look to 
the disease to be cured, and the nature of 
the remedy, in order to understand whether 
it would answer the purpose intended. 
In that point of view he must observe, 
that the Bill would hardly alleviate the 
symptoms, much less cure the disease. 
He was not ashamed to confess that he 
was now better informed on the subject 
of pluralities than when he formerly men- 
tioned the matter. He had received much 
information from correspondents, and had 
had access to several books and other 
documents: from these various sources he 
would furnish some details, which, he 
thought, would deserve their Lordships’ 
consideration. A right rev. Prelate was 
pleased to say, on a former evening that 
his information had not been obtained from 
very pure sources; but some of his corre- 
spondents were known to be highly re- 
spectable. Indeed, there was one who 
was also a correspondent of the right rev. 
Prelate; he, therefore, presumed his testi- 
mony would not be objected to—he alluded 
to the rev. Edward Hull, who had pub- 
lished a letter to the right rev. Prelate on 
this subject, and who was a person of 
great learning and irreproachable charac- 
ter. He had availed himself of the inform- 
ation contained in this gentleman’s let- 
ter to the right rev. Prelate, for the pur- 
pose of showing how the present system 
worked. He said, 

‘In consequence of this license for plu- 
‘ralities, and of the non-residence of the 
‘clergy, and from other causes, according 
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‘to the Bishops’ returns in the year 1807, 
‘in 11,164 parishes there were only 5,040 
‘(query 5,080) resident incumbents, of 
‘whom some were only partially resident. 
‘The Earl of Harrowby, in his speech of 
‘the 18thof June, 1810, said, that, of these 
‘5,080 virtually resident incumbents, 
‘ only 4,412 were legally resident, 152 living 
‘in the parish, but not inthe parsonage; 176 
‘living near the parish, but not in it; and 
‘304 exempt from residence, on account 
‘of cathedral or college offices, many of 
‘whom might probably be resident part of 
‘the year. Calling the number of pa- 
‘ rishes, therefore, in which there were re- 
‘ sident incumbents 5,080, the number of 
‘ parishes without resident incumbents was 
‘ 6,124; and this non-residence, the Earl 
‘of Harrowby justly remarked, did not 
‘arise from the small value of the bene- 
‘fices, and their consequent inability to 
‘ support resident incumbents; since, upon 
‘ 7,167 of the richer benefices, 3,611 in- 
‘cumbents were non-resident. Thus, it 
‘ appears that there were absent from one 
‘ benefice, because they resided upon ano- 
‘ther, 1,797; the number, therefore, that 
‘ must have been absent for other reasons 
‘must be 4,327—making together the 
‘whole number of 6124. Of these 632 
‘ were non-resident for satisfactory reasons: 
‘ and 3,695 were non-resident for want of a 
‘ house, or for want of inclination to reside.’ 
Here he could not refrain from drawing 
their Lordships’ attention to an advertise- 
ment which he had taken from a Norfolk 
paper, in order to show how desirable 
Church preferment, which called for the 
performance of no duty, was considered. 
The advertisement related to an offer for 
sale of a perpetual advowson of a living 
producing 650/. a-year, and it stated, that 
‘the church is gone to sea.” As some of 
their Lordships might be at a loss to know 
what this meant hewould inform them—that 
the sea had made considerable encroach- 
ment on many parts of the coast of Nor- 
folk, and the land on which this church 
stood was now under water. The value 
of this living was, therefore, enhanced 
by the circumstance of there being no 
church; and this was the way in which 
Church property was recommended when 
on sale, by the value attached to it, in 
consequence of there being a total absence 
of any duties to perform. Formerly there 
was a small penalty for non-residence, 
which penalty was increased by the 43rd, 
and 57th of George 3rd., and the residents 
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increased in consequence of that altera- 
tion; but the number of non-residents, 
on account of pluralities, gradually in- 
creased ; the number of non-residents in 
consequence of holding pluralities, at the 
former period was 1,797; while it appeared, 
by a recent return, that the number now 
was 2,100. The right rev. Prelateexpected, 
by some process, which he did not profess 
to comprehend, that, by limiting the dis- 
tance to thirty miles, the number of those 
non-resident on account of holding plural- 
ities would be reduced from 2,100 to 700. 
But he would ask their Lordships, whether, 
it was possible, when there were no less 
than 1,000 individuals absent from their 
livings, in consequence of having cathedral 
or collegiate duties to perform, and who 
never would be resident, that such could 
be the result of this Bill, and whether 
such a practice could be allowed to con~ 
tinue, consistently with the principle on 
which the Bill was founded ? It might be 
urged against him, that he was now, in 
effect, declaring himself hostile to plurali- 
ties altogether, when he proposed the con- 
tinuance of them by one of the amend- 
ments which he offered to the House but 
a day or two ago. He allowed that he 
had done so, but his proposition went 
to an extent not liable to abuse. And, 
if he had erred on that occasion, it was 
in good company, and he had high au- 
thority to bear him out, By the Act of 
37th Henry 8th power was given to 
unite contiguous parishes ; the Act of 27th 
Charles 2nd empowered the uniting of 
churches in’ corporate towns; and an 
Act of the Commonwealth, passed in the 
year 1654, gave the power to unite two 
or more parishes, which, singly, were in- 
suflicient to afford a maintenance for their 
clergy. Bishop Burnet, in his denuncia- 
tion of pluralities, excepted contiguous 
livings, when both livings could scarcely 
maintain one incumbent, and where one 
could do the duty. Dean Prideaux also 
proposed a bill to restrain pluralities, 
in 1691, and said, the evil was not in the 
holding one small living with another in 
the neighbourhood, but of holding two 
great ones at a distance from each other. 
There was no novelty, then, in his proposi- 
tion, and nothing inconsistent with his 
dislike of pluralities. Having failed in his 
efforts to improve this Bill, by limiting 
pluralities to such circumstances, he now 
found himself compelled to show the ini- 
quity of them altogether, by referring to 
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what had been said against them by some 
of those who were ornaments to the 
Church. Mr. Hull’s letter, which he had 
already quoted, said :—‘ Because an 
‘abuse has grown into an established 
‘custom, it is said it must be the greatest 
‘possible injustice to correct it. Is. the 
‘injustice to be forgotten which is done 
‘to the inhabitants of those parishes 
‘which pay tithes to a non-resident in- 
‘ cumbent, owing to their being deprived of 
‘the advantages which these tithes were es- 
‘tablished for the purpose of procuring 
‘them? They are thus robbed in things 
‘both spiritual and temporal, and the evils 
‘which arise from this injustice overba- 
‘lance a hundred-fold the inconvenience 
‘ which would arise to private families from 
‘the total abolition of pluralities. Was the 
‘Legislature guilty of injustice when it 
‘increased the fine inflicted for the non- 
‘ residence of incumbents, and also when it 
‘passed a law to raise the salaries of cu- 
‘rates? If ecclesiastical benefices are re- 
‘ garded in the light of private property, 
‘these Acts interfered with private pro- 
‘perty quite as much as would an Act to 
‘abolish the system of pluralities.’ He 
must here observe, that Mr. Hull served 
the curacies of two parishes for 60. 
per annum, that were six miles apart, 
and the livings were worth 1,000/. per 
annum. Mr. Hull had also informed him, 
that, in the county of Suffolk, in 1819, 
there were nine adjoining parishes without 
resident incumbents, eight without resi- 
dent curates, and, in one of them duty was 
performed only once a month. Mr. Hull 
went on to quote the opinion of the good 
Bishop Bedell, who said, ‘ Plainly I 
‘do think thus—that, of all the diseases 
‘ of the Church in these times next to that 
‘of the corruption of our Courts, this 
‘of pluralities is the most deadly and 
‘ pestilent.’” And he mentioned the severe 
reflection which this practice drew from 
a witty man—‘ When (said he) such be- 
‘trayers and abandoners of that trust 
‘which Christ purchased with his own 
‘blood, found good and faithful curates 
‘worthily performing the obligations of 
‘the pastoral care, the incumbent should 
‘be saved by proxy, but be damned in 
‘person.’ Our ancestors, then, were oppos- 
ed to pluralities, as they passed statutes 
against them, which were always evaded 
by the power of dispensation. At the 
time of the Reformation, when the Papal 
authority was abolished, the power of diss 
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pensation was transferred from the Pope to 
the King and the Archbishop; and pre- 
vented the complete reformation of the 
Church, as it still continued to prevent 
the reform of abuses. In saying this he 
meant nothing disrespectful to the most 
rev. Prelate: he spoke only of the system. 
Bishop Burnet called the power of dispen- 
sation a relic of the manifest corruptions 
of Popery. His object was, to better the 
condition of the poorer order of the clergy. 
It was with that view he framed the pro- 
positions which he had the honour to sub- 
mit to their Lordships, he thought it neces- 
sary, also, to show that his principle of 
relieving the poorer clergy was sanctioned 
by precedent and high authority. It was 
advocated in 1736 by the great Lord 
Hardwicke. In 1801, Mr Whitebread 
urged the propriety of a better distribution 
of Church property. In 1810, Lord Hol- 
land proposed to relieve the poor clergy by 
taxing rich benefices. Having contended 
against pluralities, it was perhaps but fair 
that he should advert to the reasons 
advanced in favour of them. Bishop 
Hooker approved of pluralities on three 
grounds: The first was the great num- 
ber of parishes, and the impossibility of 
finding a sufficient number of learned men 
to perform duty inthem. The second 
ground on which Hooker defended plurali- 
ties was, that they afford clergymen an op- 
portunity of residing in Bishops’ families, 
which were schools of gravity, discretion, 
and wisdom; and the third ground was, the 
necessity of establishing clergymen in the 
houses of the nobility, who thought it be- 
neath them to attend the parish Church. 
These were the apologies which Hooker ad- 
vanced for pluralities; but the right rev. Pre- 
lates would hardly avail themselves of such 
statements in these days. Their Lordships 
would be very sorry to have it supposed 
that they considered it beneath them to at- 
tend their parish churches. He had also 
heard it said, as an apology for pluralities, 
that a good curate would answer every pur- 
pose for which an incumbent was required. 
It was quite evident, however, that a poor 
curate was incapable of performing the 
important duty of administering to the 
temporal wants of the clergyman’s flock. 
Again, it was said, that the good which 
resulted from the learning and assiduity of 
the pluralists more than counterbalanced 
the evil of non-residence; as if, as Dean 
Prideaux observed, ‘‘ by saving one man’s 
life, you have a right to kill two.” On 
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this point he was happy to have the 
authority also of a known friend to the 
Church,and one to whom the right rev. Pre- 
lates acknowledged the Church was much 
indebted. On the 21stof May 1813, the Earl 
of Eldon, in opposing the Stipendiary Cu- 
rates Bill, said—* Why not enforce the re- 
sidence of the incumbent by declaring, 
that if he did not reside, he should forfeit 
the living.”* It was also said, that high 
prizes were necessary in order to tempt 
noblemen’s sons to enter the Church. 
Admitting, for argument’s sake, that the 
connexion of the nobility with the Church 
was advantageous to the establishment, 
still it was more important to adopt mea- 
sures which would enlist the affections of 
the people in support of the Church, than 
to pursue an unpopular course, in order to 
meet the selfish views of such of the Aris- 
tocracy as looked forward to the high 
prizes which had been spoken of as a pro- 
vision for their children. He could not 
conclude without once more expressing 
his extreme regret that a more efficient 
measure had not been brought forward; and 
he believed that, when the public had an 
opportunity of considering this Bill, they 
would participate in his regret. He earnest- 
ly wished that the most rev. Prelate had 
adopted the suggestion of withdrawing 
the Bill for the present, and introducing 
a more efficient one on a future occasion. 
The public would not be satisfied with 
anything less than the total abolition of 
pluralities, the union of small contiguous 
parishes, and a better appropriation of 
| the revenues of large livings. If these re- 
| forms were effected the Church would at- 
tain that place in public esteem it was 
most desirable it should possess. 

The Bishop of Durham would not have 
troubled their Lordships, had it not been 
| for the gross misrepresentations which had 
been circulated respecting the extent of 
pluralities in his diocese. But being on 
his legs, before he entered into that sub- 
ject, he would say, of a subject much dis- 
cussed—namely, annexing commendams 
to Episcopal Sees, that he was of opinion, 
that several improvements might be made 
in that; but, at the same time, he must re- 
mind their Lordships that they belonged 
to the prerogatives of the Crown, and were 
not in the hands of the Bishops. It was, 
in his opinion, for the Ministers to propose 
these improvements, and to carry them 
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into effect, not the members of that body 
to which he had the honour to belong. 
What, however, made him wish to address 
their Lordships was, a letter in The Times 
newspaper of Friday last, in which, 
amongst other exaggerations, it was stated 
that the Bishop of St. David’s, who was 
also Dean of Durham, derived an income 
of 12,0002. a-year from his See and plu- 
ralities. This was not correct; nor did 
the income of that right rev. Prelate 
amount to two-thirds of thatsum. The 
next case that was referred to was that of 
the Bishop of Exeter, Prebendary of Dur- 
ham; but it was well known that he re- 
signed a living which he held zn commen: 
dam, and that this prebend was given to 
him by the Crown in lieu of it, though it 
was inferior in value. The Bishop of 
Bristol was also a Prebendary of Durham, 
but he, too, had given up a living of greater 
value, that of Bishop Wearmouth, than 
the one which was conferred upon him. 
With regard to the Bishop of Chester, 
also, it was matter of notoriety that he had 
vacated a large living. These things did 
not concern him (the Bishop of Durham) 
they were all the gifts of the Crown, and 
they were as unexceptionable as any com- 
mendams. The next in the list was the 
hon. and rev. Dr. Wellesley. He did not 
know what the Chaplainship of Hampton 
Court, which Dr. Wellesley was represent- 
ed as holding, was worth; he believed its 
value to be very small, and he knew that 
it was the intention of Dr. Wellesley to de- 
vote himself exclusively to his Prebend of 
Durham, and the rectory of Bishop Wear- 
mouth, which were so contiguous as to 
enable him to fulfil efficiently the duties of 
both. He now came to the instance in 
which he himself was most interested, that 
of Mr. Archdeacon Thorp who was stated 
to have no less than eight benefices to his 
share, viz., “‘ Prebendary of Durham, Pre- 
bendary of Brecon, Archdeacon of Durham, 
Rector of Ryton, Rector of Easington, 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Durham, Prin- 
cipal Warden of the Durbam University, 
and Trustee of Lord Crewe’s Charity, with 
a house at Bamborough ;” a goodly assort- 
ment truly, but which he must reduce to 
two benefices only, as he would explain. 
Mr. Thorp was not, nor ever had been, his 
chaplain. He was an entire stranger to 
him, when he was appointed to the diocese ; 
and was the Rector of Ryton only. He 
had afterwards given him a Prebend of 
Durham, He. had also for some. time 
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acted gratuitously as official to the Arch- 
deacon of Durham, who, from his ad- 
vanced age, was unable to discharge the 
duties of the office. On the Archdeacon’s 
resignation last December, he appointed 
Mr. Thorp his successor. The rectory of 
Easington was an impropriate rectory, 
constituting the endowment of the Arch- 
deaconry, and which, at the present mo- 
ment, Mr. Thorp actually held with his 
stall and the Rectory of Ryton. But he 
had already in their Lordships’ House, a 
Bill to enable him to separate the Rectory 
of Easington from the Archdeaconry, for 
the purpose of making it a spiritual bene- 
fice with cure of souls, and annexing, in 
lieu of it, that prebend which Mr. Thorp 
already had in possession. As soon as 
this could be completed, Mr. Thorp neces- 
sarily would resign either Easington or 
Ryton, and be in possession of his stall 
and one rectory only, being precisely cir- 
cumstanced as he was before his accept- 
ance of the archdeaconry, and deriving 
from that no additional emolument what- 
ever. That he was not, nor ever had 
been, his chaplain, he had already men- 
tioned ; and his promotion of him to the 
archdeaconry, was solely on the ground of 
his acknowledged worth, there being no 
individual-in the diocese more universally 
esteemed, nor any, he believed, who could 
have been so unanimously approved of as 
decidedly the fittest person to fill the 
office. As to the Wardenship of the Dur- 
ham University, that was as yet in nubibus 
only, though he hoped the Institution 
would in due time come forth and prosper. 
At his request, Mr. Thorp undertook the 
office provisionally, and to continue as 
long as circumstances may require. The 
office, however, he undertook gratuitously ; 
and by so doing relieved the institution in 
its infant state from a considerable burthen 
it must otherwise provide for. His situa- 
tion, as already a prebendary, enabled 
him to do this, and he need not say how 
greatly it redounded to his credit. With 
respect to the last appointment named, 
that of a trustee to Lord Crewe’s Charity, 
it was almost ludicrous. This office had 
no emoluments attached to it. The trus- 
tees were chiefly appointed from the 
Chapter, the Bishop having no concern in 
it. The house, Bamborough Castle, well 
known as one of the noblest remains of an- 
tiquity in the kingdom, was kept up at the 
expense of the Trust; and one or other of 
the trustees occasionally occupied it for a 
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few weeks, to superintend the local pur- 
poses of the charity. To represent this as 
an ecclesiastical benefice was utterly 
absurd. As well might he be called a plu- 
ralist, by being a governor or trustee of 
any public charity whatsoever. Yet such 
was the attempt to represent as an enor- 
mous pluralist, one of the most estimable 
clergymen in the kingdom. The last case 
required but few words. It was that of 
Mr. Gilly, described as ‘‘ Prebendary of 
Durham, Vicar of Norham, near Berwick, 
and perpetual Curate of Crossgate, Dur- 
ham.” Mr. Gilly resigned his perpetual 
curacy in Durham, on taking the vicarage 
of Norham, which was a chapter living. 
He had, therefore, only his prebend, and 
Norham vicarage, dividing his residence 
on each in nearly equal portions. He 
ought, perhaps, to apologize for wearying 
their Lordships with these details. But 
really such gross and unfounded represent- 
ations seemed to call for some notice, 
and, as in some degree connected with 
himself, he had felt them the more 
strongly. With respect, however, to pla- 
ralities in general, he might add, that he 
believed there were fewer of them, in pro- 
portion, in the diocese of Durham than in 
any other. He had never yet given a 
living in plurality in the diocese, nor t- 
tended to do so. And he might also say 
of his clergy, in general, that they were a 
valuable body of men, attentive to their 
duties, and ready to adopt any improve- 
ments that might be recommended; he 
had only to add that the letter he had 
noticed was signed Dunelmenses. If the 
information he had thus gone through 
really emanated from a Durham corre- 
spondent, all he should say was, that the 
misrepresentations it contained were the 
less excusable. 

Lord King said, the right rev. Prelate 
had endeavoured to show that at least the 
part of the Church connected with Durham 
was not overpaid, and that it presented an 
instance of remuneration only for services 
performed. They might certainly have 
been deceived respecting the emoluments 
of certain parts of the Church of England, 
but it by no means followed that the sys- 
tem was a good one. The yearly value of 
the deanery of Durham was, it appeared, 
less than they had imagined; it had been 
estimated at 12,000/., but it produced only 
8,000/. a-year; but they had not yet been 
able to learn the real value of the “‘ golden 
stalls,” As they were promised a valuation, 
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he trusted they would soon be favoured 
with an accurate account of the revenues 
ofthe Seeof Durham. He contended that 
the Bill was partial, inasmuch as it would 
not interfere with the Bishops themselves. 
He considered the Bill smelt of Jesuitism 
—it was one of those samples of Tory 
legislation which aggrandized’ the few at 
the expense of the many. He thought it 
was very short-sighted policy on the part 
of the Church to bring this Bill forward. 
Better leave matters as they were, than 
show what a miserable bit-by-bit Reform 
the Church would consent to. One of the 
arguments urged in favour of pluralities, 
was the necessity of having high prizes as 
rewards for extraordinary merit. In order 
that these high prizes should be given to 
those who deserved them, he had, on a 
former evening, proposed to insert a clause 
enacting that pluralities should be held 
only by the persons who obtained high 
honours at the Universities. This, he was 
told, was the worst test of merit he could 
possibly have fixed upon. He called upon 
the right rev. Bench to name any test of 
merit they pleased; but they had men- 
tioned none, and, therefore, he feared that 
it was not intended to bestow the high 
prizes upon the most worthy. It was said, 
that there was no harm in pluralities when 
curates were provided to execute the duties 
attached to the livings. If curates were 
sufficiently paid for the discharge of their 
duties, all the money which the incum- 
bents who appointed them received, was so 
much more paid than was necessary for 
the execution of the duties, and should 
either be paid to the State, or allowed to 
remain in the pockets of the people. It 
was now said, that there would be a new 
valuation of Church property. Why was 
not this begun when the See of Derry was 
vacant? He understood that Ministers 
wished to reduce the emoluments of that 
See, but that there was an insurmountable 
objection to the measure on the part of the 
Bishops. ; 

The Bishop of Bristol said, that as he 
had been alluded to by his right rev. 
brother, he begged to state that it had 
always been a subject of regret to him that 
the living of Almondsbury had been an- 
nexed to the See of Bristol : he was anxious 
to give it up; and was only restrained 
from so doing by the consideration. that 
the revenues of the See would be reduced 
too much. The fact was, the curate of 
this living was better off thag the rector, 
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He was to be paid 250/. per annum, to- 
gether with rent, taxes, and so forth; for 
there was no glebe-house, and the parish 
was, in all respects, badly circumstanced, 
and returned no more than 700/. a-year. 
Earl Grey regretted the tone in which 
his noble friend had addressed their Lord- 
ships, during the discussions on this Bill. 
He thought that the thanks of their Lord- 
ships were due to the dignitaries of the 
Church, for the disposition which they had 
shown to meet public feeling in favour of 
the reform of the abuses of the Church, by 
the introduction of the present Bill, which 
had originated as, in his opinion, all suth 
measures should originate, with the head 
of the Church. The most that could be 
objected to the Bill was, as he had stated 
on a former occasion, that it did not go far 
enough. That, however, was not a reason 
for opposing the progress of the measure. 
It appeared to him that there was no 
ground for asserting that the Bill was 
framed with the view of protecting the 
interests of the Bishops, and that the 
framers of it had avoided doing more than 
they were absolutely compelled to do. He 
would not support the measure if it de- 
served that character; but, seeing in the 
Bill the evidence of a sincere desire on the 
part of the Church to reform the abuses 
which were complained of, and believing 
that it would be a considerable step 
towards reformation, he had given, and 
would continue to give, it his warmest sup- 
port. His noble friend had, on many oc- 
casions, condemned the system of plural- 
ities, but his objection was not a reason 
for opposing the Bill, which nobody could 
deny went some way towards the correc- 
tion of that evil. He looked upon the 
Bill as evidence of a sincere desire on the 
part of the Church to remedy the abuses 
so justly complained of in the establish- 
ment, and as an earnest of its intention to 
carry reform further whenever a favourable 
opportunity should occur for doing so. 
The most rev. Prelate’s proposition for a 
new valuation of Church property was by 
no means the consequence of any discus- 
sion which had taken place with respect to 
this Bill, for very shortly after he had en- 
tered the Ministry, the most rev. Prelate 
informed him that he intended to move 
for the appointment of an Ecclesiastical 
Commission for the purpose of making a 
Report on the general state of Church 
property, with a view of introducing some 
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very glad that a right rev. Prelate had 
taken an opportunity of exposing one of 
those shameful exaggerations by which the 
public mind was abused. He was some- 
what implicated in the charge which had 
been brought against the Bishop of Ex- 
eter in the publication which had been re- 
ferred to. At the time that right rev. 
Prelate was appointed to his present See, 
he held a very valuable living. As this 
living was a cure of souls, it was not 
thought fitting that a Bishop should hold 
it in commendam, and, therefore, the right 
rev, Prelate exchanged it for a prebend of 
Durham, which was a much less valuable 
preferment. He was a party to that ar- 
rangement, which he thought was perfectly 
blameless. The right rev. Prelate had 
given a most satisfactory answer to. the 
charge which had been brought against the 
rev. Mr. Thorp. It appeared that. that 
gentleman held only two preferments in- 
stead of eight, as had been asserted in the 
newspapers, and no one who knew his 
high deserts, and the exemplary manner in 
which he discharged his. duties, could 
think that he was overpaid. He would 
conclude by expressing a hope that the 
reform of Church abuses would be conti- 
nued until the Establishment should be 


permanently based on the affections of the’ 


people. 
Bill read a third time, and passed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 2, 1832. 


Minurtrs.] Bills brought in. By Mr. Ewart, for AbolisHing 
the Punishment of Death in certain Cases, and substituting 
a Lesser Punishment in lieu thereof:—By Mr. Sprine 
Rice, to facilitate the Recovery of Tithes in Certain Cases 
in Ireland, and for the Relief of the Clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church. 

Returns ordered. On the Mation of Mr. Gkor6ér Dawson, 
of the Minute of Treasury, authorizing .the Payment of 
1,0002. to Mr. Telford, for Expenses incurred in his Survey 
for supplying the Metropolis with Pure Water:—On the 
Motion of Mr. Warrg, of a Letter addressed on or about 
the 17th of March last, to the Hon. Mr. Stewart, Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, by the Directors of the Grand 
Junction Water Works. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Strurt, from the Inhabitants 
of Macclesfield, for a Repeal of all Taxes on Knowledge 


communicated through the Medium of the Press :—By Sir . 


CHARLES Coors, from the Parish of Clonenagh, for the 
Abolition of Tithes:—By Mr. James E. Gorpon, from 
Darlington, against the New Plan of Education for Ireland: 
—By Mr. Crampton, from the Inhabitants of Leigh, in 
Elliogarty, for a’ Repeal of the Tolls on the Road from 
Leigh to Thurles. 


Taxon Hempr.] Mr. Alderman Thompson 
presented a Petition from the merchants, 
ship-owners, and others, of the City of 


improvement on that subject. He was! London, on a subject of sqgreat import- 
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ance, that he regretted that none of his 
Majesty’s Ministers were now in their 
places. The petitioners prayed that the 
duty at present levied on hemp should be 
reduced to the same amount as that im- 
posed upon flax. The duty on the first 
article was 4/. 13s. 4d. per ton, while on 
the latter it was only 1s. 8d. for the same 
quantity. He begged to state, that there 
were three sorts of hemp: the first clean, 
worth about 33/. per ton; the second, 
outshot, worth about 28/. per ton; and 
the third half clean worth 25/. per ton; 
yet the three sorts although so much 
differing in value paid the same duty. The 
cheap sort was used in the manufacturing 
of sacking; the grounds on which the 
petitioners relied, rested on a promise held 
out to them some time since by Govern- 
ment, when it contemplated the taking 
off the bounty on the export of linen, 
which bounty ceased in January last, and 
amounted to twenty per cent ad valorem. 
The consequence was, that those who 
were engaged in the linen-trade, by losing 
that bounty, were entirely excluded from 
the use of any of that material in the 
manufacture of linen; and he was in- 
formed that a certain quantity of hemp was 
necessary in the manufacture of linen 
adapted to the South American market. 
In a trade carried on for many years, 
such -a state of things materially affected 
the capital of those engaged in it. The 
loss tended to lower the rate of wages, and 
to throw a great number of persons out 
of employment; which of itself, was a 
subject highly deserving the attention of 
Government. Although the income of 
the country, as compared with the charges 
upon it, was nearly equal; yet, when it 
was considered that this duty last year 
did not produce more than 40,000/.— 
that for many years past it had been 
gradually decreasing—and that there was 
a prospect in the present year of a still 
further decrease, he should say, both on 
the grounds of policy and justice, this 
duty ought to be reduced. But the 
manufacturers of linen were not the only 
parties interested in this case; the ship- 
ping-trade was materially affected. Fo- 
reign cordage was imported, placed in 
bond, and allowed to be purchased for 
the purpose of being sent abroad, or to 
the colonies; and although it was sup- 
posed to be used solely for commercial 
purposes, there was nothing to prevent 
- British Captains, so soon as as they had 
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passed Gravesend, from rigging their 
ships with this cordage. This was in fact 
constantly done and the consequence was, 
that the English ropemaker suffered the 
loss of a considerable portion of his trade, 
while, at the same time, the duty pressed 
most severely on shipowners engaged in 
the coasting-trade. Whose vessels must 
be fitted up with English cordage at an 
increased expense of 10/. per ton, caused 
by this heavy duty on hemp. He considered 
it also necessary to state, that while the 
quantity of hemp imported into this coun- 
try had been decreasing, the quantity im- 
ported into America had been increasing ; 
and ina similar proportion the quantity 
of cordage and linen manufactured there 
had increased. It was evident that this 
country would be deprived of a considerabe 
portion of its linen trade, if a reduction 
in the duty of hemp did not take place. 
Hemp was so necessary, that he trusted 
this impediment to its use would be re- 
moved. A strong case had been made 
out for reducing the duty; and the ship- 
owners had a right to claim from Govern- 
ment every concession that could be 
made, in order to enable them to compete 
with foreign shipowners. 

Mr. Hume said, he held in his hand a 
petition from the ropemakers of London 
to the same effect as the petition just 
presented. He begged to remind the 
House, that a pledge had been given by 
the Government in this House, at the 
time the Reciprocity Bill was passed, to 
take off this duty—a duty producing only 
40,0002. annually ; and, to obtain this pal- 
try sum about 5,000 ropemakers, about 
the metropolis only, were suffering the 
severest privations. Only one-fifth of 
them were employed, and that at reduced 
wages, while the people of the United 
States, from procuring the article untaxed 
were enabled to supplant us in the South 
American markets. Under such circum- 
stances, and considering the injury our 
shipping interest was also sustaining from 
the same cause, he did hope Ministers 
would take an early opportunity to repeal 
so obnoxious a tax, which produced so 
small a sum to the revenue and caused so 
many industrious people to be thrown out 
of employment. 

Mr. Robinson had formed part of a 
deputation which waited on the noble 
Lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
on this subject, and from what then tran- 
spired had hoped the Government would 
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have taken it into their consideration, and 
that the duty would have long since been 
repealed. The duty was productive but of a 
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_all support from the plan of his Majesty’s 
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trifling amount, and had the effect of press- | Government, and every other plan which 
ing very heavily on the labouring classes.| did not assume the Scriptures as its 


Mr. Horatio Ross most cordially sup- | foundation. 
| concurred, and he trusted, that the Mi- 


ported the prayer of the petition, but as 
he oeepieed to bring on a motion on the 


himself for that occasion. 

Mr. Ewart entirely concurred in what 
had fallen from the hon. Gentleman who 
had spoken on the subject, and supported 
the petition. The United States were 
gradually getting the whole trade which 
depended on hemp into their own hands, 
and were even beating us in our own 
markets owing to the tax. 

Petition laid on the Table, and ordered 
to be printed. 


Epvcation 1n IreLanp.j Mr. James 
E. Gordon said, he held in his hand a Peti- 
tion from a very small but influential body 
of clergymen in the diocese and county of 
Cork against the new system of national 
education in progress of being forced 
upon the country by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The petitioners stated, that 
they had for several years been engaged 
in promoting education upon a principle 
which enabled them to combine the ad- 
vantages of public support with private 
contribution; that in availing themselves 
of legislative assistance they were not re- 
quired to compromise their principles as 
Christians and Protestants by sacrificing 
the Word of God, which they considered 
the only true basis of national education; 
that public support was no longer attain- 
able but at the expense of a sacrifice of 
their principles, which was a condition to 
which as Christians and clergymen of the 
Church of England, they could not sub- 
mit. The petitioners, moreover, dissented 
from the part of the Government plan of 
education which provided, that the doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome should be 
taught in the schools, and they stated, 
that the substitution of garbled extracts 
for the whole Bible must be offensive to 
the God of the Bible, who had taught us 
by his inspired servants that all Scripture 


was profitable. They also believed, that in | 


sanctioning the use of Romish Catechisms 


they would become implicated in the guilt | 


of teaching the doctrines which these 
Catechisms inculcated. For these and 
imilar reasons the subscribers prayed 


subject in a few days, he would reserve | 


| * by 


In this prayer he heartily 


nisters of the Crown would not any longer 
persevere in a system which was so ob- 
viously opposed to the Protestant sense of 
thecountry. In referring to the clergy of 
Ireland, as connected with education, he 
should avail himself of that opportunity 
to direct the attention of the House to 
the position in which many of them were 
placed by the encouragement which had 
been given to lawless aggression upon the 
part of an intolerant and domineering 
priesthood. He held in his hand a letter 
which he had that day received from a 
friend in the West; and as it was of con- 
sequence that the House and the country 
should know something of the perils by 
which the clergy were threatened in the 
conscientious discharge of their duty, he 
should read a part of it to the House. It 
was from a curate, labouring in one of 
the disturbed counties, to a friend ; and 
although he was at perfect liberty to 
mention the name of the individual he did 
not think it safe to do so, in which he 
was sure the House would concur with 
him. Should the information, however, 
be questioned, he was quite ready to show 
the letter to any Gentleman in_ that 
House connected with the Irish Govern- 
ment. He thought it right to premise 
that the writer had under his management 
three or four schools in connection with 
one of the Scriptural Societies; that these 
schools were chiefly attended by Roman 
Catholics, and that they continued to 
prosper in spite of every effort which had 
been made to detach the children from 
them. That meritorious and persecuted 
individual thus described his situation :— 
‘ Our new priest and his amiable coadju- 
‘tors hold me up every Sunday to the 
‘ people in the Synge style as a purchaser 
‘ of children, and assert that I am allowed 
the Hibernian Society for my ex- 
‘ penses. I hadalong conversation with the 
‘ priest yesterday, in which I denied the 
‘charge of bribery, but assured him of 
|‘ my fixed purpose to induce as many of 
‘ his flock as I could, to send their children 
_*to me. He then thought to alarm mv 
‘fears by saying that he was sorry that I 
'€ should be the person whom he must de- 
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‘nounce, but thatit was his duty, and 
‘that he feared the consequences might 
‘ be such as those of the last year. What, 
‘I replied do you mean bloodshed and 
‘murder? Yes was his answer. I said, 
‘ that I was fully prepared for all conse- 
‘quences, and should cheerfully resign 
‘ my life in the cause of the Lord, and that 
‘I should not be deterred by his threats 
‘from fulfilling the ministry which I had 
‘ received from the Lord Jesus Christ.’ If 
the House would wish to know what was 
meant by the “ Synge style” alluded to, 
he (Mr. Gordon) would acquaint such of 
the Members as were ignorant of the fact 
that Mr. Synge, of the county of Clare, a 
gentleman whose principles, character, 
and respectability rendered him an orna- 
ment of society, and whose only offence 
was a determination to educate the poor 
in a knowledge of the Scriptures, was de- 
nounced Sunday after Sunday by an 
incendiary priest, and held up as a mark 
for the aim of the assassin. In due time 
these denunciations had their effect. Mr. 
Synge was waylaid, his servant murdered 
behind him, and seven shots lodged in his 
own body, from the effects of which he 
was nowlingering outan afflicted existence. 
Was it to be expected then that those 
men, who had the courage to do their 
duty and were subjected to the same de- 
nunciations, would be otherwise treated ? 
And was it to be endured that a Protest- 
ant clergyman, for no other crime than 
the faithful discharge of the duties of his 
office, was to be held up to the fury of the 
assassin? Yet such were the circum- 
stances in which these men were placed, 
and he should never, while he possessed 
the privilege of a seat in that House, 
cease to hold up such instances to the ob- 
servation and to the execration of the 
House and the country. 

Mr. Wyse said, that at least the name 
of the parish where this transaction had 
occurred ought to be given to the House ; 
but he thought this system of intimidation 
was not to be attributed to the proposed 
system of education, but to those discords 
between landlord and tenant so long ex- 
isting in Ireland. He begged to take the 
present opportunity of denying, on the 
authority of one of the body, a statement 
which had been made on a former evening 
by the hon. member for the county of 
Londonderry (Sir Robert Bateson), that 
the Presbyterian Seceding Synod of Ulster 
had met or petitioned against the plan of 
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education proposed by Government. On 
the contrary, they were ready to come for- 
ward by petition, or otherwise, before the 
House, in its support 

Mr. Shaw said, that there was one very 
good reason for the hon. Member who pre- 
sented the petition withholding the name 
of the person from whom the letter which 
he had read proceeded, for he would, by 
so doing, have subjected him to a danger 
which the hon. member for the county of 
Tipperary was well aware those whose 
cause he advocated were totally exempted 
from. 

Mr. James E. Gordon, on moving that 
the petition be printed, observed, he had 
withheld the name of his correspondent 
for reasons which must be manifest to the 
House. 

Petition to be printed. 


Trusters oF Hersor’s CHarity 
(Scortanp).] Mr. Robert A. Dundas pre- 
sented a Petition from the Trustees of He- 
riot’s Charity, Edinburgh, praying that they 
might be heard at the Bar of the House, 
by Counsel, to ascertain whether they 
were entitled to compensation for the 
loss of certain superiorities, the right to 
enjoy which the House had sanctioned in 
1827, and now sought, by the Scotch 
Reform Bill, to abolish in 1832. Though 
the time was fast approaching when the 
Scotch Reform Bill would come before 
the House, and the subject of the present 
petition then be discussed, yet he thought 
it his duty to move—“ that the petitioners 
be heard by Counsel at the Bar of the 
House.” 

The Lord Advocate admitted the case 
stated in the petition to be one of con- 
siderable hardship, owing to the circum- 
stance of the superiorities being in the 
hands of a Corporation instituted for 
charitable purposes. The feudal right 
of superiorities had, by accident, and by 
an abuse of the true principles on which 
Representation ought to be founded, ob- 
tained a considerable money value. As 
trustees of a charity, the petitioners had a 
right to make every fair claim on behalf 
of such charity; but he did not conceive 
they could have any claim for compensa- 
tion for a pecuniary loss which was the 
result of a great abuse. 

Mr. Dixon observed, that this was a 
case of peculiar hardship, and well de- 
served the attentive consideration of the 
House. 
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Mr. M‘Leod was of the same opinion ; 
but, if they were to admit the claim of 
compensation in this instance, there would 
be no end to the claims of a similar cha- 
racter. 

Sir George Clerk said, that this claim 
for compensation was for a perfectly dif- 
ferent species of property from any that 
was known in this country. He hada 
petition from an individual on the same 
subject, and he thought that individuals 
had’a claim to compensation as well as 
such public bodies as Heriot’s Hospital. 
He hoped that the Government would 
find some means of lessening the loss 
which these individuals would suffer. He 
thought compensation should be paid to 
all those who lost superiorities, and that the 
compensation should be paid by those who 
were to receive the new franchise. Cases 
happened in which gentlemen sold their 
estates, reserving the superiorities, for a 
less sum than they would have fetched 
with the superiorities. 1t would be hard 
on such persons to take away the superi- 
ority from them, and confer that vote for 
which it was valuable on the man who 
had bought the estate but had not paid for 
the superiority. 

Petition to be printed. 


Matt Duties Drawsack.] Mr. Fran- 
cis Baring moved the third reading of the 
Malt Drawbacks’ Bill. 

Mr. Horatio Ross said, he had already 
felt it his duty to oppose this Bill ina 
speech of some length, and he should, 
therefore, decline to trespass on the House 
further than to show that he had not 
changed his opinion as to the impolicy of 
the Bill. With that object in view, he 
would move—“ that the Bill be read a 
third time this day six months.” 

Mr. Stewart Mackenzie rose to second 
the Amendment. He opposed the third 
reading of the Bill on the ground that it 
was not drawn up on the Report of the 
Committee which had sat on the subject, 
but appeared to be drawn up with the 
view of raising an additional revenue by 
imposing a duty of sixpence a gallon 
on malt spirit distilled in Scotland. He 
believed it would, if passed into a law, 
have the effect of diminishing a revenue 
which had been increasing of late years, 
and that in the proportion of from 300,000 
gallons, to above 1,000,000 in the two or 
three last years. Another, and scarcely 
less prejudicial, effect of it would be, that, 
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instead of a wholesome liquor being drank, 
as was now the case, a bad spirit distilled 
from raw corn would be substituted. He 
denied that the fraud alluded to as having 
been so successfully practised on the 
revenue was peculiar to Scotland or its 
distilleries; and he feared that Govern- 
ment would be soon compelled to retrace 
its steps as to this Bill, from the facilities 
it would afford to illicit distillation. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson would have 
thought, from the manner in which this 
discussion had been conducted, that the 
question had been made one of compara- 
tive hardship, as between the Irish and 
Scotch. He, however, submitted, that the 
Irish distillers could complain of nothing 
but the superior industry and skill. The 
Scotch could certainly produce spirits dis- 
tilled from malt and from raw grain, at a 
lesser cost than the Irish, but it did not 
follow that on this account, any difference 
of taxation should exist; for he could 
enumerate articles that were more cheaply 
produced in Ireland than in Scotland, 
cattle for instance, yet he would not, on 
that account, propose any impost on cattle. 
The inquiries instituted by Government on 
this question, had not given rise to a single 
proof of fraud, and yet this Bill was 
founded upon the assumption of fraud. 
The impolicy of the measure was equal 
to its injustice, and it was a charac- 
teristic not only of the present, but of 
the past Government—to make con- 
tinual change and alteration; by which 
men of extensive capital became losers 
beyond all calculation from the manner 
in which the business they might be en- 
gaged in was affected by alteration in the 
Jaw. He fervently hoped that a time 
would come when manufacturers might 
safely rely on the investment of capital, 
the erection of machinery, and the com- 
pletion of other arrangements being made 
without risk of discomfiture and loss, from 
some new-fangled enactments. The hon. 
Member concluded by avowing his deter- 
mination to vote against the third reading 
of the Bill. 

Mr. Dizon repeated the arguments used 
by him on a former occasion, contending 
that Government had pursued this measure 
without proof of a single fraud having 
been committed against the existing law. 
As a question of revenue, what could be 
expected to be gained by the proceeding ? 
Nothing; and the whole drift of the pro- 
posal was, to give a bonus of 150,000/. to 
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the raw grain distillers, who would be 
thereby enabled to raise the price of their 
spirits 6d. per gallon. It was clear that in 
pressing this measure the Irish distillers 
must have an object beyond what met the 
eye. As to the morals of the country, 
which on these occasions were always 
taken into consideration, he would assert, 
that smuggling would result from this 
measure, and the evils of smuggling in 
England were nothing as compared to the 
evils of smuggling in Scotland. For his 
own part, however, he lived on the borders 
of the Highlands, and if this Bill should 
pass into a law, he, as one of the Magis- 
tracy, would not take the trouble to see 
whether the revenues were collected, or 
the contrary. The gentry would be driven 
to sell their interests, or else to connive at 
the practices of their tenants. 

Sir George Clerk supported the Motion 
for the third reading of the Bill; although 
he certainly would not do so, if he thought 
the measure would produce the evils pre- 
dicted. In his opinion, they owed it to the 
fair trader, both in Ireland and in Scot- 
land, and they owed it to the revenue, to 
alter the existing system. 

Sir George Murray opposed the Bill. 
He thought it was most unjust, and he 
was persuaded the revenue would not be 
benefitted by its adoption. 

Lord Althorp said, that if he thought 
that this measure would in anywise tend to 
the encouragement of illicit distillation, 
he would be one of the last to give it his 
support ; but he begged the House to re- 
member, that illicit distillation had not 
been so much put down by the allowance 
of this drawback, as by the reduction in 
the price of spirits; to which he might 
add, that the whole of the evidence went 
to prove that it was impossible, under the 
present system, but that fraud on the re- 
venue must be practised. 

The House divided on the Amendment: 
Ayes 41 ; Noes 82—Majority 41. 

Bill read a third time; the passing 
being postponed, that an opportunity 
might be afforded of considering some 
new clauses. 

List of the Ayers. 
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Dixon, J. 
Fergusson, R. C, 
Gillon, W. D. 
Gordon, Ion. W, 
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Hay, Sir J. 


Agnew, Sir A. 
Arbuthnot, General 
Blair, W. 

Bruce, C.C. 
Cumming, Sir W. 
Davidson, D. 
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Halliburton, Hon. D. Rae, Sir W. 
Johnston, A. Seott, H. 

Lindsay, Colonel Sinclair, G. 
M'‘Leod, R. Stewart, Sir M. S. 
Morison, J. Stewart, E. 
Murray, Sir G, Trail, G. 


Pringle, A. 

MemMBeERs For ENGLAND. 
Ashley, Hon. H. Peach, N. W. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Peel, W. 

Best, Hon. W. Ross, C. 
Eliot, Lord Somerset, Lord G. 
Estcourt, T. B. Stormont, Lord 


Goulburn, Rt. Hon. H. Ure, M. 
Gurney, H. TELLERS. 
Hardinge, Sir H. Mackenzie, S. 
Holmes, W. Ross, H, 


Lennox, Lord A. 


Scotch Members who voted against Mr. 
Ross’s Amendment. 
Clerk, Sir G. Loughborough, Lord 
Johnston, J. 
In the House, but declined voting. 


Balfour, J. Lord Advocate 
Campbell, W. F. Maitland, Hon. A. 


Metiny Bitn—CommutatTion OF 
Sotpiers’ Penstons.] Sir John Hob- 
house moved the Order of the Day for the 
House going into a Committee on the 
Mutiny Bill. 

Sir Henry Hardinge: This is, I believe, 
the best opportunity that I can take of 
performing what I conceive to be a great 
public duty; and the importance of the 
subject will, I trust, be my justification in 
occupying, for some time, the attention of 
the House; and when I state that the 
subject relates to the interest of 80,000 
old soldiers of the army, and including the 
Ordnance pensioners, to 91,000 soldiers, 
involving an expense to the public, which 
annually exceeds one million and a half in 
money, I trust that the welfare of so large 
a proportion of the military community, 
and the financial importance of the subject, 
will be my best excuse for the course I am 
about to take; and if to these considera- 
tions be superadded the policy of taking 
care that it should be clearly explained to 
the army that the interests of its veteran 
soldiers are duly considered by Parliament, 
and that this House will be no party to 
any arrangement by which the fruits of 
a soldier’s arduous military life are to be 
lost tohim, for the mere sake of economy, 
unless the soldier receives a just equivalent 
for his pension, then, I trust, that this dis- 
cussion will have the effect either of mak- 
ing the War Office more careful in com- 
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muting these pensions, or in clearing up a 
great deal of misapprehension which exists 
among the soldiers on the subject, and 
which is getting stronger every day. In 
either of these cases, I shall be repaid for 
any trouble I may take, and in this result 
will be found a full apology for having in- 
troduced the question to the House. I do 
not mean to impute any blame to the War 
Office on this matter—at least, in the in- 
vidious sense of the word ‘ blame”—and 
as the right hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Par- 
nell) is not in the House, I shall make my 
comments without any harshness; but I 
am obliged to say, that I do consider the 
late Secretary-at- War, by his eager though 
well-meant desire to save the public ex- 
penditure, has, in this transaction, done so 
improperly at the expense of the old sol- 
dier. Last Session, in my place in this 
House, I took an opportunity of telling 
the late Secretary-at-War in public, in 
drawing his attention to this subject, that 
I considered him as the protector and 
guardian of the old soldier, and that, in 
my opinion, there would be the greatest 
danger in allowing these men to sell their 
pensions, unless they were guarded in 
every possible way from the effects of their 
own improvidence ; that the {mode he was 
then adopting in June, 1831, was con- 
trary to that which I had in view when 
Secretary-at-War; that I protested against 
it, and begged it to be understood as being 
no part of any plan of mine. In order to 
make the House fully understand the po- 
sition in which these men are placed, it 
will be necessary for me to state the part 
that I took during the time I was in the 
War Office. By the Act which was passed 
in 1806, commonly called Mr. Windham’s 
Act, there is no power given to commute 
soldiers’ pensions, except in the case of 
foreigners. Inthe year 1830, an Act of 
Parliament was passed, to allow British 
soldiers to commute their pensions, and 
for this reason: in the course of the inves- 
tigations I made in 1828, I found there 
were 20,000 men on the Pension List, 
who, at the time they were pensioned, were, 
onan average, thirty-one years of age, and 
ten years’ service. Many of these men 
were receiving pensions on account of 
slight disabilities, from which they had 
subsequently recovered ; and as the amount 
of their pensions, on an average, was six- 
pence a day, and inadequate for the sup- 
port of their families, many of them were 
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emigrating to those colonies in which they 
had probably served when soldiers, in the 
hope of bettering their condition. This 
desire was frequently brought before the 
War Office, by applications from the 
Overseers of the parishes to which the men 
belonged, as well as by the men them- 
selves. But I was obliged to refuse these 
applications, first, because the War Office 
had no power to commute them; and, 
secondly, because I was unwilling to do 
so, unless there were good and sufficient 
grounds for believing that the men would 
be better off in the colonies; in short, I 
did not think I should be justified in tak- 
ing such a step, unless there was a safe 
prospect that it would be for the benefit of 
the soldier, and cost the public nothing. 
The only instance in which I did give my 
consent to anything like a commutation, 
was in the case of a soldier belonging to 
the parish of Shipley ; and that arose from 
a personal application having been made 
to me by the hon. member for Shoreham, 
who stated that it was the wish both of 
the man himself and his parish, that he 
should be allowed to emigrate, and that if 
a portion of his pension was guaranteed, 
the parish was ready to advance the neces- 
sary sum for his outfit. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I did give the desired guaran- 
tee: the man went out; and he has since 
written home that he is contented and 
happy. Ido not, therefore, mean to say, 
that a commutation of pension would not, 
in many instances, be very advantageous. 
But what I now complain of is, that in- 
stead of making them cases of exception, 
or of careful selection, the War Office has, 
in the years 1831 and 1832, been allowing 
the commutation by wholesale: the men 
have been allowed, without sufficient in- 
quiry, to sell their pensions at four years’ 
purchase, and the result now is, that there 
are 200 or 300 old soldiers about the me- 
tropolis, and probably 500 or 600, includ- 
ing Ireland, and other places, in a state of 
absolute destitution, having failed to em- 
bark on board the ships in which they had 
paid for their passage, by which they have 
not only forfeited the passage-money paid 
out of this commutation, but having spent 
the remainder, are now either destitute of 
the means of existence, or are thrown a 
burthen upon their parishes. I shall sub- 
sequently show, that about 1,500/. of the 
money of these old soldiers has been lost 
to them; but before I enter into these de- 
tails, I must beg leave to call the attention 
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of the House to the state of the Pension 
List, when I entered the War Office. Mr. 
Windham had granted very liberal rates 
of pensions—in some instances, too high ; 
but still they had the effect which he had 
contemplated, of making the army more 
effective, by obtaining a better class of 
men, and rendering the service more po- 
pular throughout the country. And when 
we consider, that in this country the troops 
are not raised by conscription, but by vo- 
luntary enlistment—and that even in time of 
peace, the recruiting of an army of 95,000 
men requires each year from 12,000 to 
14,000 men—I think it will be perceived 
that it is highly important that such a 
feeling of popularity as that which I have 
mentioned should be encouraged in the 
country. Besides, when hon. Members 
complain, that, in their opinion, not only 
the rate, but the mode of remuneration, is 
too expensive, they should remember that 
a large portion of it would, of necessity, 
be borne by the country in another shape, 
if their allowances were not made in the 
army Estimates. It is true, such of the 
men as are of English birth would go to 
their parishes, and become a burthen upon 
the poor-rates ; while the Irish and the 
Scotch, not so fortunate, would be left in 
a state of poverty and want. And surely 
it would be unjust for half the veterans in 
the army to have a refuge to which they 
could resort, while the other half, equally 
brave, equally deserving of national pro- 
tection, would be deprived of such benefit. 
I, therefore, think that I am fully justified 
in saying, that these men havea full claim 
to be honourably and fairly (Ido not say 
extravagantly) remunerated by the coun- 
try; and I, therefore, must take this op- 
portunity of bearing my grateful testimony 
to the late Mr. Windham, whose rates of 
full pay and pension to the soldier have so 
materially improved the army, that his 
plan has, in a great degree, realised his 
intentions; and that, had he lived, the 
defects in the system would long ago have 
been remedied. But, independently of the 
justice of the question, of not driving these 
men, after a life of hardship spent in the 
service of the country, to wring from the 
parish officer a bare and reluctant subsist- 
ence, instead of an honourable stipend 
from the State, in the shape of a reward 
well earned, let me also ask whether there 
is not some policy in having a check upon 
these 91,000 pensioners, who have not 
only been thoroughly trained to arms, but 
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who are ready at a short notice, to be em- 
bodied in the public service? It was only 
last year that many of these’ very men 
were enrolled as constables, usefully assist- 
ing in quelling riots and disturbances ; 
and, in the year 1821, ten veteran battali- 
ons were raised from the same source, all 
of which, have done good service to the 
State, before and after they were pension- 
ed. I, therefore, say, that, by this system 
of military pensions, we make the most 
judicious arrangement for the provision of 
the soldiers: whilst we not only relieve 
the parishes from a partial burthen by 
throwing the men at large upon the public, 
but we restrain these men, by the obliga- 
tion of a pension, from becoming danger- 
ous members of the community. I will 
now call the attention of the House to the 
progressive increase of the pension-list, 
which to me appeared to be so important 
a branch of military finance, that, in 1828, 
I made it an anxious subject of my inves- 
tigations. I found that, in the year 1814, 
at the termination of the war, the army 
had exceeded 250,000 regulars, and the 
pensioners in that year were 31,000. From 
the year 1814, to the year 1825, discharges 
from the army, chiefly by the disbandment 
of corps, were made to the amount of 
182,000 men; and in these eleven years 
of peace, the pensioners had increased 
from 31,000, to 81,877 men, being an in- 
crease of 50,000 pensions; and, allowing 
for the casualties which took place in the 
list, that 75,000 men had been pensioned. 
It is proper that I should here observe, 
that this increase of the Pension-List is, to 
a great extent, attributable to the votes of 
this House, owing to the uncertain princi- 
ple on which it has from year to year added 
to, or taken from, the force of the army ; 
for instance, in the year 1821, 10,000 or 
12,000 veterans were embodied and added 
to the army; in 1822, 21,000 men were 
reduced; then, in 1823 and 1824, addi- 
tions were made to the army; so that 
these fluctuations of reducing the force 
one year, to increase it the next, had this 
effect—that the soldier discharged and 
pensioned one year could not the next be 
called back into his regiment, but was re- 
placed by a recruit, who, in his turn, be- 
came a fresh claimant for a pension. 
These alternations, it is evident, could not 
fail of being very expensive. In the year 
1828, when I entered the War Office, I 
viewed the question in this way— There 
are two armies—the one an effective army, 
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consisting of 95,000 men, and the other a 
non-effective army, consisting of 85,000 
men. Then, the question was, what num- 
ber of men will the effective army discharge 
and pension, and throw each year upon 
the non-effective army; and what number 
of casualties will occur on the non-effect- 
ive army, to the relief of the Pension-List ? 
I found that, taking the average of five 
years—that is, from the year 1823, to the 
year 1827—the average number of men 
pensioned was 3,500, and the number of 
casualties was 3,000 ; so that the pension- 
list showed this extraordinary fact— that, 
in the fourteenth year of peace, and after 
the large disbandment of corps had ceased, 
that there was, upon an establishment of 
95,000 men, in profound peace, an increase 
each year of 500 pensioners. I saw nothing 
to prevent this increase of numbers from 
going on, and I felt the necessity of ap- 
plying a remedy to a state of things by 
which the non-effective army, in a few 
years, threatened to exceed the effective 
army. It is necessary that I should here 
advert to the warrants that were issued 
by Lord Palmerston and Lord Farnborough 
prior to 1828, and which, in my opinion, 
have materially tended to improve Mr. 
Windham’s Act. The warrant of 1818 
was, I believe, chiefly made at the sug- 
gestion of my Lord Farnborough, the 
Chairman of the Chelsea Board, by his 
office of Paymaster General, and who 
most assiduously and ably, with his busi- 
ness-like talents, attended to these duties. 
Among other points, the warrants abolish- 
ed the right of registry. As some hon. 
Gentlemen may not be aware of its mean- 
ing, I will state that “ registry ” signifies, 
that a soldier, being discharged after seven 
or fourteen years service, with or without 
a pension of sixpence a-day, may go home, 
and, after remaining there for a period 
twice as long as that which would be ne- 
cessary to turn a period of fourteen or 
twenty-one years’ service in his regiment, 
may come back again, and claim one 
shilling a-day by this right of registry. 
Another judicious point contained in the 
warrant of 1818 was, that East and West 
India service should be abolished, by which 
two years in those climates were to reckon 
as three years’ service; and a further most 
important change was, that the soldier, 
when discharged, should not receive a 
pension larger than his full pay ; and be- 
fore any pension for a disability could be 
granted, it was to be certified that it had 
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been contracted on service. But though 
these and other provisions contained in the 
warrants are highly praiseworthy, they did 
not, in my opinion, remedy the mischief’; 
for it is a remarkable fact, that, for every 
pension allowed for twenty-one years’ ser- 
vice, there are three allowed for disability 
before that period, which, to a great ex- 
tent, explains the immense increase of the 
Pension-List. Mr. Windham’s regulation 
allowed every man discharged for a dis- 
ability, however slight, if he were unfit to 
continue his service, but able to earn his 
livelihood, to receive sixpence a day, and 
as almost every disability is contracted in 
the regiment on service, it was extremely 
difficult, under the warrant of 1818, to 
check the number of pensions, although, 
prospectively, that warrant would greatly 
reduce the amount. My object, then, 
when in the War Office, was to preserve 
the right of the old service soldier, and, 
at the same time, to do away with the 
mischief that had crept in, by which there 
were 20,000 men, who, when pensioned, 
were, on an average, thirty-one years of 
age. For this purpose, I pensioned the 
old and wounded soldier as high as I could, 
continuing Mr. Windham’s high rates of 
allowance to the wounded soldier and ser- 
vice men, one shilling a day, and even, 
after twenty-five years’ service, ls. 2d. 
Another of the revised regulations was, to 
allow no soldier a permanent pension un- 
der fourteen years’ service ; but, if, within 
that period he was discharged for disability, 
he was to be allowed a temporary pension 
till he recovered, after which, he got no 
more pension; and no soldier after four- 
teen years’, but under twenty-one years’ 
service, can have a pension, unless the in- 
jury be permanent. The principle was, 
to award pensions in .proportion to the 
service rendered. Another very important 
feature in the new regulations was, in the 
system which was introduced of free dis- 
charges. Formerly, if a man wished to 
obtain his discharge, he had to pay twenty 
pounds for it at any period of service; 
instead of this, I formed a graduated scale 
according to his service, from seven to 
fourteen years, lowering the price, until at 
last the price was as low as five pounds; 
after fifteen years’ service, he was entitled 
to his discharge for nothing; after sixteen 
years’ service, he was entitled to his dis- 
charge, and six months pay, and so on, 
with a view that the man might have 
enough either to go and settle in the colo- 








nies, or even to shift for himself in this 
country. The average age may be as- 
sumed at thirty-three or thirty-five years, 
when the soldier was in the vigour of his 
age, when, however, he had acquired dis- 
cretion ; and, as this indulgence of a free 
discharge, was to be given as a reward 
and a stimulus for good conduct, there 
was every reason to expect that the man 
would make his way in the world; at any 
rate, it was the same in effect as Mr. 
Windham’s system of limited service, 
without its inconveniencies, restricted by 
the pleasure of the Commander-in-Chief, 
and regenerating the army, by replacing a 
man of seventeen years’ service, who, in a 
few years, would have claims to a pension, 
by a recruit, having very distant claims. 
I also conceived it to be extremely 
desirable that the soldier should per- 
fectly understand the position in which 
he would be placed by accepting his dis- 
charge, and I, therefore, took care to in- 
form officers commanding regiments that 
they were bound to explain the whole of 
these circumstances to any soldier solicit- 
ing his discharge; and that no soldier 
should be allowed thus to accept his dis- 
charge, until after the expiration of thirty 
days for reflection, in order that he might 
not be induced to take an irretrievable step, 
contrary to his real interest, owing to 
any sudden caprice or disgust; and I re- 
quired that these explanations should be 
stated on the back of the discharge, which 
the man was required to sign. The re- 
sult of this has been, that the soldier 
cannot be taken by surprise; and I be- 
lieve that I may state with confidence, 
that the soldiers, the army, and the public, 
have been benefitted by this system; in 
proof of which, it is worthy of remark, 
that the soldiers, before they were thus 
able to obtain their discharge, used to ex- 
press great anxiety about it. Since this 
regulation they have by no means shown 
the same eagerness, as I can state—at 
least as far as my former regiment is con- 
cerned—the Grenadier Guards—that in 
two years about fifty men, having applied 
for their discharge, did, during the thirty 
days’ interval, change their minds and 
remain. Thus the service is rendered 
popular to those who remain in it; or, if 
the soldier accepts his discharge, an im- 
pression is made throughout the country 
that the army is not a state of eternal 
servitude; and as this feeling formerly 
caused parents to dissuade their sons from 
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entering the army, the new system will, I 
hope, assist the recruiting of the army, 
whilst it will relieve the public purse. 
The yoke sits easier on a man’s neck when 
he knows he can throw off the burthen at 
his pleasure—and obedience becomes 
more cheerful when it is less forced. 
Now, Sir, I mean to contend, not only 
that these arrangements were judicious, 
as far as the policy of the army is con- 
cerned, but a prospective saving to the 
public of 57,0007. each year, is likely to 
accrue, if 600 or 700 men past fifteen 
years’ service be discharged each year, 
but exclusive of expense. I do not, how- 
ever, wish to rest the expectation of these 
benefits on my own authority. J shall, 
therefore, take the liberty of reading to 
the House the opinion expressed by the 
Commander-in-Chief on this subject :— 


“ Horse Guards, 4th Dec. 1828. 
“The necessary reforms which you have 
suggested, have met with my entire concur- 
rence and approbation, and I cannot refrain 
from expressing my satisfaction, that through- 
out all the arrangements proposed, there is 
nothing that can in any manner affect the just 
claim of the soldier, or diminish the rate of 
pension to men who have been wounded in 
the service of the country: the principle on 
which you have proceeded appearing to be to 
reward men whose services fairly entitle them 
to the assistance of the Government, and to 
relieve the public from the charge of supporting 
those whose pretensions are not such as to give 

them a well-founded claim to a pension.” 
(Signed) “Hit.” 


This, Sir, was the opinion of Lord Hill 
in 1828; and, indeed, I might quote a 
still higher authority, but that I do not 
wish to trouble the House with too many 
details on this part of the subject. I am 
sure, however, that hon. Members will 
allow, that if I complain of the mode in 
which the War-Office is now acting upon 
my regulations, it is natural, in protesting 
against its practice, that I should explain 
what that system is, and that the amount 
of an estimate is as nothing compared to 
the welfare of 85,000 pensioners, who, 
although they entail upon the public an 
annual expense of 1,500,000/., have vested 
rights, by Act of Parliament, which ought 
not lightly to be sacrificed. I have already 
referred to a prospective saving of 57,000/. 
each year by discharging men; and if we 
look to the effect of the new regulations, 
by which fewer pensions have been granted, 
I think we shall see that a larger pro- 
spective saving is fully made out, Instead 
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of there being 3,500 pensioners added to 
the list, in the year 1830, according to the 
average up to 1827, there were only 1,598 
permanent pensions granted, being a dimi- 
nution of 1,900; to which, if the former 
excess of 500 more pensions than casual- 
ties be added, the real diminution of pen- 
sions granted, was 2,400. Now, taking 
each pension at the low average of 10/. a- 
year, on this transaction alone there will 
have been a saving of 24,0002. in 1830. 
In 1831, there were 1,678 permanent pen- 
sions granted, making a diminution of 
about 1,800, and affording to the public a 
saving of 23,0001. a-year. But it is neces- 
sary that I should here allude to another 
class of soldiers, who, having served 
twenty-one years, may wish, before they 
are worn out, to have their discharge 
from the service. According to the terms 
on which they enlist, it does not follow, 
that, because they have served that 
period, they are entitled to their discharge ; 
on the contrary, they are bound to serve 
as long as they are able. But it seemed 
to me that it would be unjust if I did not 
allow as much favour of discharge to 
those who, probably because they were 
sober and temperate, were able to serve 
twenty-one years, as I did to those who 
had done less service to the country. The 
arrangement, therefore, that I made was, 
that these men should be allowed to go 
away on a pension of 10d. per day; for 
it seemed to me to be equitable, that 
in consideration of their obtaining their 
discharge a few years sooner, they should 
forfeit 2d. per day, and I was unwilling to 
tempt any old soldier approaching forty- 
five years of age to take a gratuity in- 
stead of a pension ; because, as the line 
was necessary to be drawn, it was thought 
right to allow a man to go, when at thirty- 
five, able to take care of himself, but not 
to tempt him at a later period, when 
older, and more infirm, and entitled to a 
pension. I believe that the right hon. 
Baronet is prepared to dispute the eco- 
nomy of this part of my arrangement. I 
beg, however, to say, that I am prepared 
to show that there has been considerable 
saving in this transaction, and I am ready 
to enter into the figures connected with 
‘the calculation, though I must admit that 
there would be some little difficulty in in- 
troducing such details in the course of a 
debate like the present, setting that 
matter, however, aside for the moment, I 
say, that if I have shown that the Pension 
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List has been reduced by 2,000 fewer 
men pensioned, being now less than half 
the former number, and if this arrange- 
ment is satisfactory to the army in general, 
and economical to the public, I think that 
the House will perceive, that in the regu- 
lations I had the honour to introduce, 
there was nothing to diminish the rights 
of the old soldier—nothing to injure the 
claim of the wounded soldier—and yet 
something beneficial to that true spirit of 
economy which is only desirable so long 
as it may be made compatible with justice. 
The only men against whom my regu- 
lations operate are those whose short 
service, in my opinion, do not entitle 
them to a pension. I have already stated, 
that there were not less than 20,000 men 
on the Pension List under thirty-one 
years of age; and, in order to show how 
extremely unmanageable the increase of 
that Pension List has been under the old 
system, I may state, that in 1817, Lord 
Palmerston, in a Letter to Lord Bathurst, 
which was laid before the Finance Com- 
mittee, gave it as his opinicn, that the 
number of pensioners, which then amount- 
ed to 64,000, had reached its maximum ; 
and yet, in 1828, when I went into the 
investigation, I found that the number 
then was 85,000, being an increase of 
21,000 men beyond the number in 1817 
After what I have stated, I am satisfied 
the House will perceive the propriety of 
such an alteration in the system, as shall 
make the deprivation of pension fall on 
the younger soldier, who has not served 
fourteen years, instead of the old soldier. 
And now, Sir, I have come to that por- 
tion of my observations when I cannot 
help much lamenting that the right hon. 
Baronet, the late Secretary-at-War, is 
not in his place. Owing to his absence 
I shall not be able to say so much as 
I certainly should have said, had he been 
present. And in those remarks which I 
cannot help making, I shall endeavour to 
substitute the phrase of the ‘‘ War Office,” 
instead of that of the right hon. Baronet. 
I took an opportunity, last year, of ex- 
pressing my disapprobation of old soldiers 
being indiscriminately allowed, by a War 
Office circular, in reply to their applica- 
tions, to take a sum of money for their 
annual pension: the result of which, in 
many instances, has been, that the money 
paid has been squandered in public-houses, 
instead of being employed for the purpose 
of conveying the men to the colonies, 
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There is no class of men so reckless or so 
thoughtless as these old soldiers; and I 
think that it would not have cost the War 
Office much inquiry to have foreseen what 
would be the effect of the temptation so 
imprudently held out to these persons. 
As I have already stated, the result is, 
that many of these old men are ina state 
of absolute destitution, and 300 or 400 
men have, in all probability, been thrown 
upon their parishes for relief; which could 
not have been the case, if the Government 
had not allowed them to make this com- 
mutation of their pensions, or had done it 
more cautiously; for, according to Mr. 
Sturges Bourne’s Act, ifany soldier comes to 
the parish for relief, that parish immediately 
has aclaimon his pension. What, then, is 
the general effect of this War Office circu- 
lar? For the sake of being able to introduce 
to the House a smaller Army Estimate, the 
parishes of England have been burthened 
in the most unwise manner; and a gene- 
ral feeling of discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion is felt in the army. Nor can it be 
said, that this has been done without due 
warning; for so long ago as last year, J 
entreated the late Secretary at War to 
take other and more advisable steps. His 
Majesty’s Government does not seem to 
have paid attention to the truth of this 
proposition—that a system may, theore- 
tically, look very well upon paper, but 
work very ill in practice: such has been 
the case here. Besides, Sir, I wish to ask 
by what right, or on what authority is it, 
that the Secretary at War issues a circu- 
lar order, depriving the soldier of those 
advantages which have been granted to 
him by his Majesty’s Regulation, approv- 
ed and signed by the King? In the 
event of the soldier becoming a settler, 
according to the 46th article of the Regu- 
lation, it is provided that when grants of 
land, in addition to a free discharge, can be 
made in the colonies, the precise terms of 
the grant shall be clearly explained to the 
soldier before he receives his discharge ; 
and that when he shall have been residing 
three months on his grant, and have been 
actively employed in clearing the ground, 
a quarter's pension, at 6d. a-day, shall be 
paid to him, which amount may be re- 
newed from time to time, at the discretion 
of the Governor of the province, provided 
that, in the whole, it does not exceed one 
year’s. The propriety of that Regulation 
has been corroborated by the Lieutenant 
Governor of Upper Canada; for, ina letter 
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from Sir John Colborne to me, dated April, 
1830, he says—‘ I am_ persuaded that the 
‘ soldier should be encouraged to purchase 
‘his discharge. A careful man in this 
‘ province might save money; his place 
‘may be supplied by a recruit for 10/., 
‘ and if he has 102. to start with, he. will 
‘do very well. The deserters here are 
‘ disgracefully numerous; but if encou- 
‘ragement was held out to the soldiers 
‘ to settle, I am persuaded that the men 
‘ would stop, for it would not be worth 
‘ their while to run the risk of deserting, 
‘ifa prospect was held out to them of ob- 
‘taining their discharge.’ This opinion 
was confirmed by a letter from the Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General of Lower Canada; 
and if this indulgence, if this aid of 6d. 
a-day, was thought necessary to enable 
a discharged soldier to live before the 
fruits of his labour could be reaped, why 
was it refused to the older and more infirm 
soldier, who, by selling his vested right, 
had not only a better claim, but had a 
greater necessity, from his age to this re- 
lief? And now, Sir, let me ask, what has 
taken place? After entering my protest 
last year against the plan of the late Se- 
cretary at War, I find on the 2Ist of 
June, 1831, a letter from the War Office, 
in which it is stated, that no soldier is to 
go from this country to the colonies, with 
a promise of land. In addition to which, 
this letter does not contain one word re- 
lative to the allowance of 6d. a-day, to which 
I attach the greatest importance; so that 
it appears that the regulations of the late 
Secretary at War are not only contrary to 
those of his predecessors, in this respect, but 
entirely lose sight of the promise made 
in the name of his Majesty, that additional 
advantages shall be allowed to the soldier, 
in the event of his becominga settler. I 
can assure the House, that what I am now 
stating is no new opinion of mine. Ina let- 
ter which J addressedto myright hon. friend, 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
May, 1830, I state—‘ I cannot commute 
‘the pensions, because it is difficult to 
‘secure the parish; for, as the law now 
‘ stands if the pensioner becomes a pauper, 
‘ the parish is entitled to receive his pen- 
‘sion.’ And in another letter to the late 
Secretary for the Colonies, dated June, 
1830, I state the same thing; besides 
which, the same argument was made use 
of by me last year in this House; and I, 
therefore, contend, that the Government 
has now no right tocomplain of my bring- 
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ing this question forward. I shall now show 
hon. Gentlemen that I have abundant proof 
of the ill effects of these commutations ; for 
instance seventy-eight pensioners were to 
have gone by the Hebe to Quebec; the 
vessel, however, sailed without them, and 
the captain received 459/. forfeit money— 
the men having refused to embark; on 
board another vessel, the Mint, 102 pen- 
sioners were to have embarked ; the cap- 
tain, in that instance, received 450/. forfeit. 
The captain of the Sczence, bound for 
Australia, received, in the same way, 200/. 
forfeit. The captain of the Sovereign 1201. 
In short, without troubling the House 
with further details, I am able to state 
that this avaricious speed on the part of 
the Government has been the means of 
putting about 1,500. in the pockets of va- 
rious captains, and of leaving about 400 
or 500 men in a state of extreme destitu- 
tion; indeed, I understand already that 
thirty or forty parishes have made appli- 
cation to Chelsea Hospital, and that the 
answer given has been, that the men have 
sold their pensions, and have no further 
claim. In order that I might not be pro- 
ceeding on vague grounds, I have made 
some inquiries with respect to my former 
regiment, and I will take the liberty of 
stating to the House the cases of some of 
those who have foolishly acceded to the 
delusive offers of the War Office. One 
case is that of a man of the name of Bow- 
ling, who was discharged for consumption. 
This man did not embark; he has ex- 
pended every farthing of the money, and 
he is now in a state of ruin. Another 
man was utterly unfit for emigration, for 
he had a diseased leg, and a contracted 
arm; another man blind; another man 
had lost his leg. Another case is that 
of William Gray, of the Grenadier Guards, 
who was discharged for defective sight, in 
1821, and who is fifty-eight years of age. 
In my opinion the extreme age for emigra- 
tion is forty-five; but I understand that 
the Government has allowed 700 men to 
emigrate who are past fifty, 100 past sixty, 
six or seven at past seventy, and actually 
one at past eighty years of age. Let me, 
however, go back to the case of Gray: he 
has a wife and four children; he received 
221. for his pension ; he was to pay 121. 5s. 
for his passage, that money was forfeited 
because his wife refused to go. The man 
himself, afterwards, was willing to go, but 
the War-Office would not let him emi- 
grate, unless his wife went with him. 
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Subsequently the woman, believing that 
she had ruined her husband and her chil- 
dren, attempted to destroy herself. At 
present, adversity has broken her desire 
to remain in her own country, and she 
and her husband are ready to go; but 
now the War Office says, ‘‘ Yes, you may 
go, but you must find the 12/7. which was 
forfeited to the captain.” Is this the way 
in which British soldiers, after twenty 
years service, ought to be treated? This 
man, Gray, bore an excellent character. 
I knowthat he served in the Peninsula, and 
I believe that he served in Flanders. 
Surely, then, the War Office will do well 
to re-consider this case, as well as many 
others, more especially as the men may 
be made to refund by only allowing them 
half-pensions, till the commutation-money 
advanced to them is refunded, by which 
means the public will lose nothing. I am 
not surprised that men, who, in war, are 
ready for the forlorn hope, or for any 
desperate service, reckless of conse- 
quences, should, in peace, be ready to 
emigrate. But what I ask is, ought the 
War-Office to have been a party to this 
plan? Ought not the War-Office to have 
taken further and better precautions in 
favour of the old soldier? I protest 
against such a proceeding on the part of 
the army ; it isa proceeding which cannot 
redound to the honour of Government; 
it is unjust towards the parishes; it is 
discreditable to the Ministry; it is con- 
verting the War Office toa broker’s office, 
to drive hard bargains with old soldiers; 
and it is highly injurious to the character, 
the spirit, and the best interests of the 
King’s service. I have no further ob- 
servations with which to trouble the House, 
except to state that I intend to call 
for returns which will prove the statement 
I have made, after which I shall probably 
move some resolutions declaratory of what 
I think ought to be the sentiments of the 
House on the subject; or if I should be 
beaten in that, and other steps to remedy 
this mischievous system be not adopted by 
the Government, I shall move for leave to 
bring in a bill to replace these men in the 
position in which they were before this 
commutation was allowed. 

Sir John Hobhouse regretted the absence 
of the late Secretary at War, who was 
much better able than he to give an an- 
swer to the statement just made. As the 
gallant Officer did give notice of his in- 
tention, and as that notice was placed on 
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the Orders of the House, I should have 
thought it must have been obvious to my 
predecessor, that he would be the fittest 
person to give an answer to the remarks 
that would arise upon this notice, How- 
ever, as the hon. Baronet is not here to 
answer for himself, I must endeavour to 
say a few words on the subject. In the first 
place I beg to say, that I am as deeply im- 
pressed as the gallant Officer can be with 
the great importance of attending to the 
well-being of the army; and though I have 
not, like him, had the good fortune of 
rendering service in that capacity to the 
country, yet no man can haye a stronger 
feeling of the merit of the army in the 
field, or of the necessity of making proper 
provision for it out of the field. I do not 
know that it will be necessary for me to 
make much allusion to the different war- 
rants to which the gallant Officer has al- 
luded. With respect to the two first parts 
of his own warrant of 1829, I believe that 
no doubt can be entertained as to their 
utility ; but, with respect to the third part, 
I may be allowed to say—more especially 
as the gallant Officer has himself alluded 
to a difference of opinion on the subject— 
that it appears extremely questionable, 
whether that part of the warrant is found- 
ed ona system likely to prove economical 
to the public purse. The question is as 
to the saving which arises from granting 
a reduced pension at twenty-one years, 
instead of waiting until after twenty-four 
years’ service. The chance of getting rid 
of pensioners at the period of life at which 
soldiers are discharged—and I must say, 
that 1 am extremely sorry to speak on the 
subject in this almost inhuman manner— 
is not sufficiently great to make it worth 
while, on that account, to make the dif- 
ference between the twenty-one years and 
twenty-four years’ service. I am, however, 
by no means quite clear as to the result of 
the inquiry that is going on on this sub- 
ject ; but if, on looking to the facts of the 
case, it should appear that the public are 
not gainers, a change will be made. I 
know that an opinion at present obtains 
in the War Office, that it is doubtful whe- 
ther this part of the plan of the right hon. 
Gentleman is so beneficial to the public as 
it was at first thought it would be. I am 
ready to admit that for some time it was 
fuund advantageous; but ] am _ now sorry 
to be obliged to observe, that recently 
there has been a considerable increase in 
the Pension List, which has been imputed 
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to the operation of the regulation of the 
right hon. and gallant Officer. The num- 
ber of pensions, in the latter part of 1831, 
does not nearly tally with the number as 
quoted by the right hon. Gentleman, as 
having been granted in that year, I ad- 
mit that, in the first half year of 183], as 
compared with previous years, there had 
been a decrease; but in the latter part of 
the year there was a great increase. In 
the first six months of that year, 527 pen- 
sions were granted ; in the latter half year 
1,484, making a total of 2,021, which 
greatly exceeds the number stated by the 
right hon. Baronet. I should conceive 
that the right lion. Gentleman made his 
calculations in the first six months. 

Sir Henry Hardinge : I took the average 
of the five years previous to my going into 
office; and I then took the period after 
this regulation was in force, including as 
much of 1831 as I had the returns for. 

Sir John Hobhouse: 1 believe that the 
returns for the latter part of the year were 
not furnished until very recently. After 
this preliminary statement, I feel it neces- 
sary to allude more particularly to some of 
the observations that fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman. In the first place, with 
respect to the commutation of the pensions 
of the veterans which has been so much 
dwelt on by the right hon. Gentleman, I 
do not quite understand how he has ar- 
rived at the numbers. The returns at the 
War Office are only 1,581. 

Sir Henry Hardinge: Is Ireland in- 
cluded ? 

Sir John Hobhouse : I believe that Ire- 
land is included. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, said, that the number 
amounted to 2,000. 

Sir Henry Hardinge: I believe, if the 
tight hon. Gentleman will refer to the 
noble Lord, the Paymaster of the Forces, 
he will find that upwards of 2,000 of: the 
pensions of these veterans have been com- 
muted, and paid by the Commissioners of 
Chelsea Hospital. Indeed, I believe the 
true number is 2,300; but as I wished to 
be within the mark, | said 2,000. 

Sir John Hobhouse: From the docu- 
ments which I have before me, this appears 
to me much more than the number actually 
commuted. At any rate, I believe many 
of those persons were anxious to avail 
themselves of this, and they were allowed 
todo so. I believe, indeed, that the Co- 
lonial Office were not prepared to take 
more at that time, J admit that it is to 
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be lamented that the commutation money 
was given to those men, as many of them 
made a most improper use of it, and, in- 
stead of going to the colony, they wasted 
it in profligacy and dissipation. It should, 
however, be taken into consideration, that 
men brought from all parts to the imme- 
diate vicinity of London—and more espe- 
cially soldiers released from the check of 
strict control—were not likely to be the 
most strict in their conduct. I am aware, 
also, that many bad men, who would take 
advantage of anything, availed themselves 
of this arrangement to act in the manner 
described by the right hon. Gentleman. I 
believe several of these men escaped from 
the ships when on the point of sailing, and 
there is no doubt, as stated by the right 
hon. and gallant Officer, that when their 
money was expended, they became charge- 
able to their parishes. If the circum- 
stances should turn out as described, I do 
notdeny, that the Government ought to do 
something; at the same time, from the 
information received at the War Office, I 
have no reason to believe that the number 
of pensioners who have become chargeable 
to the parishes is so great as has been 
stated. I havea return from some parishes, 
and according to that, the total number 
appears to be seven, and among them two 
or three of the cases alluded to by the 
right hon. Gentleman. If, however, it 
should appear on examination, that the 
parishes have been so burthened, [ can only 
say, that as at present advised, I shall take 
the same view of the case as the gallant 
Officer. Of course I do not pledge myself 
to anything, but I will inquire into the 
case; and if it should appear that the 
number is as great as has been stated, the 
subject must be taken into consideration, 
to see whether some remedy cannot be ap- 
plied. I will add, however, to this state- 
ment, that as soon as the War Office was 
first made acquainted with these circum- 
stances, they adopted much more precise 
regulations. I cannot, however, think 
that any blame is attributable to the War 
Office in consequence of the conduct of 
these men, for it is impossible for the in- 
genuity of man to devise regulations 
which bad and wicked men would not en- 
deavour to escape from. I have be- 
fore me a return of the number of cases in 
which it has been discovered that soldiers 
applying for pensions have sent in false 
affidavits of their ages and of the periods 
of service. The remedy for this evil must, 
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of course, rest with the War Office, and I 
have no doubt that such regulations will 
be framed as to prevent the recurrence of 
this. There is no doubt, also, that the re- 
gulations, as to the granting pensions, re- 
quire some alteration. I believe, from the 
documents on the Table of the House, that 
the average age of those who commuted 
these pensions is forty-five; the question 
is, whether this is not too early an age. It 
was suggested that the average age should 
be sixty, but it appears to me that that 
would be too late in life—and more espe- 
cially in the life of a soldier— to become a 
settler in a foreign country. It is obvious, 
however, that whatever alterations or new 
arrangements may be made in this service, 
the War Office cannot have any other in- 
tention than to consider the interests of 
the soldier and of the country. Indeed, 
these interests may be considered as one; 
for, of course, anything which tends to in- 
crease the efficiency of the service must be 
advantageous to the country. With re- 
spect to the pensioners who were sent out 
to Canada for the purpose of being lo- 
cated, it appears from letters recently re- 
ceived at the Colonial Office, that they 
were going on extremely well, and had 
conducted themselves with the greatest 
propriety since they had been sent to those 
settlements. I believe when they first 
landed they were guilty of some irregular- 
ities and excesses; but this, perhaps, 
might be anticipated from this class of 
persons after a long and tedious voyage ; 
but since that time they have conducted 
themselves with great steadiness, The 
greatest caution was exercised towards 
those persons who were more recently sent 
out, and great care was taken not to hold 
out expectations which could not be real- 
ized. We found that many of the men 
who were first sent out anticipated that 
they were to receive allotments of land, of 
a quality similar to that around London; 
and they were greatly disappointed, on ar- 
tiving at Canada, to find that the land to 
be given to them was forest land. The 
Colonial Office have, in consequence of 
this, recently determined not to make 
grants of lands to pensioners who com- 
mute their pensions in this country, as it 
was considered to be often productive of 
evil and disappointment to hold out too 
great an inducement to the pensioners to 
commute their pensions. I do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman thinks 
it necessary for me to enter into further 
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details on this subject. In conclusion, I 
can only repeat that the War Office hopes 
that every exertion will be used in those 
parts to improve the situation of the sol- 
dier, as far as can consistently be done— 
at the same time, that effectual checks are 
adopted to prevent the commission of 
fraud. I trust that the interests of the 
soldier will be looked after as they ought 
to be, as, by doing so, an important ser- 
vice will be rendered to the public. I will 
only add, that if the present regulations 
should appear objectionable, I am sure 
both the Government and the War Office 
would be happy to attend to any sugges- 
tions of the right hon. and gallant Officer, 
or of any other competent authority. 

Mr. Hume differed from the view taken 
of the subject by the right hon. Baronet. 
He was of opinion that it was the duty of 
Government to give commutation allow- 
ance to pensioners anxious to emigrate 
either to New South Wales, or to Canada; 
and, as to age being an objection, he saw 
no reason for entertaining such a notion. 
On the contrary, a man of sixty, if he had 
a family, whom he was anxious to see 
comfortably settled, with a prospect of 
being remunerated for their labour, was, 
in his opinion, a proper settler, but the 
commutation money had been paid inju- 
diciously. The pensioners should only have 
received a small proportion of it in this 
country, and been paid the remainder on 
their arrival in the colony. If, however, 
they had wasted what they had been paid, 
they must suffer from their own improvi- 
dence ; and he should resist any proposi- 
tion to place them again on the pension- 
list. The Government might, perhaps, be 
justified in giving them a further moderate 
assistance to enable them to emigrate ac- 
cording to their original intention, but 
nothing further ought to be allowed. He 
could not, however, forbear taking that 
opportunity of complaining of the large 
increase of pensions which had taken place 
since the year 1814. It was impossible to 
doubt that much misconduct had existed 
somewhere. No investigation had been 
gone into, for some time back, into this 
matter; and he believed some few of the 
non-commissioned ‘officers in regiments, 
where false returns of the ages or services 
of soldiers recommended for pensions had 
existed, were punished ; but he should be 
glad to know whether any superior officer 
who had connived at such a practice—if 
such a case could be found—had also been 
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made an example of. He was also of 
opinion, that the rate of the pension should 
not be the same for services in peace as in 
war, This was a subject which, he trusted, 
would be taken into consideration by Go- 
vernment, and that his suggestion would 
be acted upon. He was ready, at the same 
time, to admit, that the right hon. and 
gallant Officer had done more than all his 
predecessors to improve the civil manage- 
ment of the army, in his capacity of Se- 
cretary-at-War. 

Lord John Russell: In answer to the 
question of the hon. Member, I have 
only to say, that the inquiry he has alluded 
to, relative to frauds committed in making 
returns of the ages of men, is not yet 
finished, but I believe it will be completed 
in the course of a few weeks; of course, 
until then, it will be impossible to adopt 
any measure on the subject. In the 
course of the labours of this Court of 
Inquiry, it has been discovered that many 
soldiers have had pensions granted to them 
whose time of service was falsely stated in 
their discharges. With respect to the com- 
manding officers of regiments conniving at 
this practice, | do not know that any such 
case has been discovered; but there, un- 
doubtedly, has been great carelessness with 
regard to this matter. The hon. Gen- 
tleman suggested that there should be a 
difference between the pensions granted 
in times of war and peace; but if the 
hon. Gentleman had seen the state of the 
regiments when they returned from our 
foreign possessions, such as the Ionian Is- 
lands, Malta, or the West-Indies, and was 
aware of the sufferings the soldiers had to 
undergo in those places, he would not think 
that a difference of this sort should be made. 
I trust that no proposition of this nature 
will ever besanctioned by the House, orthat 
the suggestion will ever be acted upon in 
our service. I am sure that the severe 
service that some of our regiments have 
to undergo in our foreign possessions, is 
equal to anything that they suffer in time of 
war. With respect to the Pension List, I 
have no doubt that the regulations adopted 
in 1829, by the right hon. and gallant of- 
ficer, while Secretary at War, will tend 
materially to the reduction of the Pension 
List. I think that the plan of giving 
conditional pensions for one or two years, 
instead of for life, will prevent many men 
from becoming a burthen on their country, 
and will enable them to return to their 
duties with re-established health. Ofcourse, 
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however, on this, as on other matters, a 
considerable discretionary power must be 
left to the Secretary at War. With respect 
to those men whose pensions arecommuted, 
I will trouble the House with only one or 
two observations. The expense of passage 
was greater than was stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and a larger proportion 
was defrayed by the public. The hon. 
member for Middlesex’ is wrong in suppos- 
ing that the whole of the commutation 
money is paid to the pensioners in London. 
A third of the money was given to each 
pensioner in London; a third was given 
to each man, by the master of the vessel, 
on his landing in Canada, and the re- 
mainder on his settling. I cannot help 
thinking, that, if this plan had been judi- 
ciously acted upon, it would have been 
beneficial both to the soldiers and the co- 
lony. It is not, however, surprising, 
when we consider the general character 
and habits of soldiers, that many of them 
did not’ behave with that degree of pro- 
priety which could have been wished, but 
it is gratifying to hear that, since their 
arrival, their behaviour has been exemplary 
in a high degree. I concur in opinion 
with the gallant General, that a consider- 
able degree of the inconvenience arose 
from not giving the Commissioners of 
Chelsea Hospital a greater control. The 
Secretary at War alone had the power of 
granting pensions, and the only thing that 
was done at Chelsea was to pay them. I 
think that the Commissioners at Chelsea 
should have the power of remedying 
abuses when they discover them, instead 
of being obliged to apply to the War 
Office on the subject. I agree also with 
the hon. member for Middlesex, that great 
caution ought to be exercised in giving 
new pensions to those men, who squan- 
dered in so shameful a manner the money 
which they had received to go abroad. 
I think that, if this course were pursued, 
it would afford a very bad example. I 
think that one of the great advantages of 
the present mode of paying pensions 
to those men who have served their coun- 
try so long is, that they are still continued 
under the control of the Commissioners 
of Chelsea Hospital, who have the power 
of withdrawing these pensions in case of 
misbehaviour. I shall only add, that I 
quite agree with that part of the state- 
ment of the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, in which, he stated, that no army 
in the world had to perform such severe 
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service as the army of England. _I think, 
therefore, that they are entitled to the 
consideration of the House, and that no 
time can be ill bestowed in considering 
what measures can be adopted, so that the 
soldiers may end their days as comfortably 
as possible, 

Sir Adolphus Dalrymple: I entirely 
concur with the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, that the country is under the greatest 
obligations to my right hon. friend, for 
the admirable arrangements he introduced 
into the War Office. I think also that 
the observations respecting the commuta- 
tion of the pensions made by my right 
hon. friend, are deserving of the most 
serious attention. The present regulations 
are, of course, founded upon those of Mr. 
Windham, which were called into opera- 
tion in 1806. That distinguished man 
was well acquainted with human nature, 
and, therefore, exerted himself to protect 
the soldier from the oppression of the 
War Office by those regulations. It ap- 
pears, however, that the rate of commu- 
tation is directly in opposition to those 
regulations. It appears, that, according 
to the arrangements of the present Go- 
vernment, the commutation money given 
to the soldier for his pension, at any period 
of life, is equal to only four years payments 
of his annuity. I do not believe that this 
is acting upon a fair principle, notwith- 
standing this commutation is accompanied 
with a grant of land in the Canadas. It 
appears, however, that this grant is not to 
be continued, and, consequently, the value 
of the commutation is diminished. With 
respect to those who, after having availed 
themselves of the offer to commute for 
their pensions, refused to go to Canada, I 
think the right hon. Gentleman has not 
stated anything like the real number. I 
went this morning to the vestry-clerk of 
the parish in which I reside—namely, St. 
George’s, Hanover-square—and asked 
him whether there were any army pension- 
ers dependent on the parish; and he in- 
formed me that there were twelve or four- 
teen solely dependent on the parish, whose 
pensions had been commuted. I was 
also informed, that relief was often given 
to persons in the expectation of obtaining 
remuneration at the War Office, but, on 
going there it was not at all uncommon 
to find that the pensions had been com- 
muted. The parish authorities are in- 
formed, that they have taken their money, 
and are no longer pensioners. I. must 
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say, however, that I think those who 
have commuted their pensions have been 
treated harshly, as many of them have re- 
ceived only 12/. out of 40/., at which sum 
they agreed to commute their pensions. 
I think, at least—and I am sure that the 
hon. member for Middlesex will agree in 
this—that the men ought to receive the 
remuneration of the 40/. 

Sir George Murray: I will not detain 
the House more than a very few minutes. 
I think that the principle of encouraging 
the emigration of soldiers is good and wise, 
but itrequires thestrictest careand manage- 
ment. It should be recollected, that, dur- 
ing the greater part of their lives,everything 
is provided for the soldiers, even to their 
food; and, therefore, it is not surprising 
that they should be improvident when 
left to themselves. It is not to me a 
matter of astonishment that these men 
should squander the commutation-money 
they received for their pensions, for most 
of them would think that the sums they 
received were inexhaustible. I have al- 
ways considered the plan of commutation 
to be most excellent, when it can be 
combined with settling the pensioners in 
Canada, I think that a more beneficial 
class of settlers cannot be sent out to the 
colonies than these military settlers. I do 
not see why the system of making grants 
of land in the colonies to this class of per- 
sons should not be greatly extended, for I 
am sure that it might be managed in such 
a way as to tend to the advantage and de- 
fence of the colony. Jn Canada, for in- 
stance, they might be placed in the weak- 
est points or those districts most open to 
attack, for instance, on the shores of Lake 
Ontario, If this plan were acted upon to 
any extent, you would have military colo- 
nies in those districts most open to the 
incursions of an enemy. I was glad to 
hear the right hon. Secretary state, that he 
was Satisfied that the interests of the army 
and the public were the same, and I am 
convinced that no regulation could be 
adopted which is injurious to the army 
that would not also prove: detrimental to 
the public. I cannot sit down without 
also expressing my satisfaction at hearing 
the observations which fell from the noble 
Lord, relative to the nature of the services 
performed by the British army. As re- 
gards the army, we may always be said to 
be in a state of warfare, for regiments are 
constantly being moved from place to 
place, and may be called upon, at a very 
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few hours notice, to depart to the most 
distant parts of the world. I am sure 
that the country will never be induced 
to sanction the withholding pensions to 
men unless in time of war; for it is 
obvious that the service, in periods of 
peace, is almost equally arduous and 
dangerous in our foreign possessions as it 
is in time of war. 

Colonel Maberly : I cannot agree with 
all the observations that have fallen from 
my right hon. and gallant friend opposite. 
I do not think that, it is expedient to 
appeal to the passions on a topic of this 
nature. I recollect that there are two 
sides of this question, and that the inter- 
ests of others besides the soldiers should 
be consulted. The Pension List is most 
enormous ; and if it goes on increasing at 
the rate it has increased for some years past, 
it will, I fear, become a question in this 
House whether we shall be able to keep 
up a standing army. My hon. friend, the 
member for Middlesex, has more than once 
recommended that the Militia should be 
called out more frequently, and even that 
that force should be increased, so that we 
wight be able to dispense with a portion 
of our regular troops. This is in conse- 
quence of the enormous charge of the 
dead weight; and I fear that if this is not 
soon diminished, a feeling in favour of 
somearrangement of this nature will become 
more general throughout the country. If, 
by the adoption of any plan of this nature, 
we should lessen the efficiency of the 
standing army, we shall expose ourselves 
to the attacks of other nations, and lose 
all that influence we at present possess. 
With respect to the arrangements intro- 
duced, as to pensions, by the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, I am sure no one 
can appreciate the value of them more 
than I do, and I can speak practically, 
as the commanding-officer of a regiment. 
I trust, however, that no time will be lost 
before efficient measures are taken to 
reduce this enormous burthen. At pre- 
sent, the amount of these pensions is 
above 1,600,0002., being about one-fourth 
of the Army Estimates. I have heard 
many military officers assert, that, if this 
evil goes on, it would be better not to allow 
any pensions, than to run the chance of 
diminishing the efficiency of the British 
Army. I think that the system of allow- 
ing soldiers to commute their pensions, 
for the purpose of settling in the colonies, 
is most excellent, and I hope that it will 
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not be lost sight of; but that such ar- 
rangements will be made, as to prevent 
the recurrence of the unfortunate circum- 
stances which have been alluded to. My 
hon. friend, the member for Middlesex, 
said, he did not think that, even if a pen- 
sioner is between sixty and seventy, and 
has a family, he should not be allowed to 
commute his pension, and settle in the co- 
lonies. 1 do not dissent from this, but of 
course, the circumstances of each case 
must be taken into consideration; and, I 
think it would be found, in most instances, 
that these men do not generally go out for 
the purpose of providing for themselves, 
but rather, with the hope of making some 
provision for their posterity. I am con- 
vinced that, if proper care be taken, this 
plan may be made most beneficial to the 
settlers—most beneficial to the parish, 
by taking off the wifes and families of 
these pensioners—-most beneficial to the 
country, in diminishing our present super- 
fluous population—and most beneficial to 
the colony, in adding a most useful class 
of settlers, both in a civil and military 
point of view. I trust, that any partial 
failure will not induce my right hon. 
friend to abandon entirely this most useful 
scheme. 

Mr. Goulburn: I certainly heard with 
some surprise the gallant Officer charge my 
right hon. and gallant friend with endea- 
vouring to excite the passions of the House. 
I am satisfied that,my right hon. friend had 
no intention of doing so; but it is impossi- 
ble to touch upon this subject without, in 
some degree, exciting the sympathies of 
all. The gallant Officer said, that, if the 
Pension List is allowed to go on increasing, 
as it has done since the peace, it will be 
impossible for the country to continue to 
bear the weight of the present efficient 
standing army. I think that the conduct 
of my right hon. and gallant friend, when 
he was in office, at once shows that 
he was not indifferent to this subject. I 
am sure the gallant officer will admit that 
my right hon. friend exerted himself 
greatly to promote this object; but he 
is desirous that we should do so by means 
which are not liable to the objections which 
can be urged against the present plan. He 
objects to holding out an inducement to 
the soldiers to part with their pensions at 
a price much less than their value. He 
does not object to the principle of commu- 
tation ; he objects to the manner in which 
it is carried into effect. At present, you 
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tell the soldier that he shall not sell his 
pension to the man who will give him the 
full value for it, but that he shall sell it to 
the Government, who will not do so. JI, 
therefore, agree with my right hon. friend 
in his objection. I understand, also, that 
the amount of the commutation has re- 
cently been diminished, as now no grants 
of land in the colonies are allowed; so 
that if a man is desirous of commuting 
his pension, he must do it at a great sacri- 
fice. I am convinced that a system of 
this nature might be adopted, which would, 
at the same time, be beneficial to the 
soldier and the country; but the present 
plan, as has been clearly shown by my 
right hon. friend, is manifestly unjust. 
Colonel Evans could not see any reason 
why the soldiers serving in the infantry 
should be put on a different footing from 
the cavalry soldiers. He did not think 
that the noble Lord had answered the ob- 
servations of his hon. friend, the member 
for Middlesex, relative to making a dis- 
tinction between times of peace and war, 
as to the granting of pensions. The noble 
Lord said, that many regiments returned 
from unhealthy climates: in cases of that 
sort an exception might be made; but he 
did not think the rule should be general. 
Lord Howick: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has stated that the soldiers have been 
defrauded of a part of their commutation 
money, in consequence of not having the 
grants of land in the colonies continued 
to them. Now, I am at a loss to under- 
stand how this objection can be urged, as 
the soldiers now will have grants of land 
made to them if they proceed as other 
settlers to Canada. The reason why the 
former system of giving each of these men 
grants of fifty acres each was not con- 
tinued was, because the greater portion of 
them had not, when they arrived at the 
place of their destination, sufficient capital 
to cultivate the grant. It was considered, 
therefore, that the tempting offer of this 
grant made men go upon a more desperate 
enterprise, without being sufficiently aware 
of the nature of the difficulties they had 
to contend with. It appeared that most of 
these pensioners who went out from this 
country, anticipated that they should re- 
ceive grants of cleared land fit for imme- 
diate cultivation-—land such as is cultivated 
in England ; but when they found that 
only forest land was granted to them, they 
manifested great surprise, and appeared 
to think that they had been deceived. 











The right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
said, that, by pursuing this plan military 
colonies might be formed at the western 
points of our possessions ; but I fear that 
we never could send out a sufficient num- 
ber of men to make this suggestion avail- 
able to any extent. According to a des- 
patch from Quebec, of November 24th, 
the general conduct of these men has 
been excellent; and, although some slight 
excesses occurred on their landing, no 
other complaints had been made against 
them. 

Mr. Goulburn said, of course the grant 
of land was a part of the commutation ; 
for a soldier would hardly commute his 
pension for four years’ purchase without 
this grant. 

Order of the Day read. 

On the question that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair, 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, I am sure 
that the House will agree with me that the 
declaration of the right hon. Gentleman 
is satisfactory, as far as it goes, and that 
this discussion will have produced some 
beneficial results, if it causes justice to be 
done to some of these individuals, as in 
the case of Gray, and makes the Govern- 
ment more careful and more humane in the 
mode of commuting pensions; more par- 
ticularly as it is admitted by the right 
hon. Baronet that sufficient precautions 
were not taken in the first instance. It 


is evident, from the details I have given. 


the House, that there has been no exami- 
nation by medical officers in the case of 
several of these sick and mutilated men, 
of their capacity and fitness to undertake 
the difficulties of struggling with a severe 
climate in a wilderness. That this inspec- 
tion by medical officers may have taken 
place latterly I have no doubt; but the 
blame originally is with the War Office, 
for allowing such men to commute at all. 
I trust that in these, and all justifiable 
cases, a man will be replaced on the Pen- 
sion List, although he may have taken a 
commutation. When I state that 300, 
400, or 500 men have failed to embark 
after receiving commutation, I have been 
asked by the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, why should these men be allowed 
to continue pensioners ? What I proposed 
to the right hon. Baronet was, that any 
pensioner who had failed to embark—if 
any justifiable reasons were found for his 
not doing so, on investigation of his case, 
might be allowed to be replaced on the 
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Pension List, after a reduction had been 
made from his pension of the amount of 
commutation money he had received. 
The hon. member for Middlesex has said, 
that it would be a gross encouragement to 
the commission of frauds. Now, my pro- 
position was, not to replace the man on 
the Pension List, and, as a matter of 
course, thus allow him to enjoy the fruits 
of any fraud ; but as in the case of a man 
of the name of Gray, to replace him so 
that the public should lose nothing, by 
stopping the amount of the commutation 
received from the pension. The rule of 
never replacing a man on the Pension List 
after accepting commutation, if strictly 
applied, would be found, in some cases, to 
be extremely hard. For instance, there is 
a case in point mentioned to me by an 
ofticer whom I met this day. A man in 
the Dragoons, whose name I do not recol- 
lect, accepted a commutation of his pen- 
sion: he had taken his passage on board 
a ship, but the vessel was prevented from 
sailing for Quebec by the state of the 
weather ; between the time of his taking 
his passage and the period of the sailing 
of the vessel, he was taken ill, and was 
prevented from joining his ship; and yet 
this unfortunate man’s pension is taken 
away from him. If the hon. member for 
Middlesex would inquire into cases of this 
description, I think he would at once ad- 
mit the necessity of replacing these men 
on the Pension List. There would be no 
loss to the public, and I really think it 
would be nothing but an act of justice 
and fair play to these poor fellows. The 
right hon. Baronet must have made some 
mistake, when he alluded to the diminu- 
tion of the pensions in 1830 and 1831. He 
alluded to months: I went through the 
years, and showed a diminution of pen- 
sioners in 1830, as compared with 1827, 
of 1,900. Again, in the year 1831, only 
1,678 permanent pensions were granted ; 
being a diminution of 1,800. I suspect, 
as compared with the average of five years, 
the right hon. Gentleman must have 
mixed up the temporary pensions in his 
account; the difference between the two 
years, 1830 and 1831, is, in reality, only 
eighty men, and is so trifling, that it is 
impossible for him to deduce any argu- 
ment from it as to the working of the new 
regulation. The right hon. Gentleman 
says, that he conceives that that part of the 
regulations I introduced, by which a sol- 
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may accept a reduced pension of 10d. 
a-day, instead of that given him by Mr. 
Wyndham’s Act, has failed in practice, as 
being too expensive. Now, I am prepared, 
whenevertheright hon. Gentleman chooses 
to go into the question, to prove, by my 
calculations, that a saving of 15,000J. 
or 20,0007. each year will be effected on 
this point alone—assuming 500 men each 
year to take the reduced pension. As it 
would be very difficult, indeed, to enter 
into the calculations of an actuary in this 
House, even if I had the papers here, he 
will agree that it is better not to enter into 
the subject now; but, I beg to repeat, 
that a great saving will be, and has been, 
effected on this point. Even if there were 
not a saving, I do not see how the right 
hon. Gentleman could allow junior soldiers, 
of between fourteen and twenty-one years’ 
service, to receive their discharge with a 
gratuity, refusing the same indulgence to 
the old soldier who has served one-and- 
twenty years. The soldier who, by so- 
briety and regular conduct, has preserved 
his health and bodily powers after that pe- 
riod of service, would think it a case of great 
hardship that he should be deprived of the 
benefits which are bestowed upon his 
juniors. With regard to the observations 
of the hon. member for Middlesex, on the 
subject of frauds detected in the regiments, 
I have only to say, that they were very nu- 
merous : they were investigated with the 
greatest strictness. The cases of the men 
were brought before the Commissioners of 
Chelsea Hospital, at which the late Pay- 
master General, a most kind-hearted and 
intelligent individual, presided. The Com- 
missioners are composed of both civil and 
military officers ; and I can only say, hav- 
ing attended that Board as regularly as 
my other avocations would permit, that, 
during the two years, I think it was impos- 
sible to carry into effect the regulation to 
its strictest extent, that, because a man had 
committed a fraud, to which the laxity of the 
system in the orderly-room was too great a 
temptation, he was to be deprived of his 
pension altogether. I will state a case which 
will show how impossible it was for the Com- 
missioners to act on any such principle. 
The Serjeant Major of the 29th regiment, 
one of the most gallant regiments in the 
service, committed a fraud, by which his 
years of service were made to appear 
greater than they really were. He had a 
pension of 2s, per day. I believe the hon. 
and gallant officer opposite, the member 
VOL. XI. {sui 
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for Poole, who commanded that regiment 
for so many years, will recollect the case. 
His name was reported by the Military 
Committee, and sent in to the Commis- 
sioners, and he was ordered to be struck 
off the list of pensions. A reference 
was made by the man to Colonel Hodges, 
his Commanding Officer, who returned for 
answer :— 

‘“‘T have known Serjeant for twenty- 
one years, and his conduct during that time 
has been most exemplary, particularly at the 
battle of Rolica, in 1808, on which occasion 
he received three wounds, and was publicly 
thanked by his Commanding Officer.” 


The minute dated at Chelsea, in 1830, is 
to this effect :— 

‘*He has forfeited his pension, but in con- 
sideration of his gallant conduct and exemplary 
behaviour, as certified by his Commanding 
Officer, the Commissioners are induced to 
place him on the Pension List at 1s. per day.” 


Now, this is the way in which we were 
obliged to deal with such cases; and when 
we found that the temptation to the com- 
mission of fraud had been very great, and 
that a certificate of good conduct could be 
produced, we thought it too hard that 
such men, after long service, and great 
bravery in the field, should be thrown 
pennyless on the world. This case may 
serve to illustrate several hundred of cases 
which came before the Commissioners of 
Chelsea Hospital. My hon. and gallant 
friend, the Surveyor General of the Ord- 
nance, when he talks of my having made 
an appeal to the passions of the House, 
will, I think, do me the justice to say, that 
I might have made such an appeal with 
some effect, if I had chosen; for if I were 
to contrast the Orders in Council in favour 
of the negroes with what has been done 
for the old soldiers, I am satisfied the re- 
sult would prove the regulations to be 
most severe against the latter. My hon. 
and gallant friend, the member for Rye(Col. 
Evans) observed, that he thought the ca- 
valry soldiers ought to be allowed to reckon 
their period of service on an equality with 
the infantry. But the gallant officer must 
recollect that the cavalry, generally speak- 
ing, do not serve in the colonies, and it 
would be very unjust to place them on the 
same footing as the infantry, when the 
great wear and tear upon the constitution 
is chiefly caused bycolonial service. I will 
not enter into this question any further at 
present : I will content myself by merely 
saying, that the attention of Government 
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ought to be directed to this subject ; and, 
if it is well considered, and with prudence 
— if it is considered with fairness—if it is 
considered with that caution which I have 
recommended in two successive Parlia- 
ments, I am satisfied that the Pension 
List may be reduced, and the soldier bene- 
fitted ; but if the system of which I com- 
plain be persevered in, then, I repeat, it is 
ruinous to the soldier, burthensome to his 
parish, and discreditable to the Govern- 
ment, 

Sir John Hobhouse: The first objection 
which has been made is with respect to the 
hardship of only allowing a soldier to com- 
mute four years’ pay; and we have been 
told that it is a very hard case that the Act 
does not allow any more. All I can say, 
in reply to that charge is, that the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite was the author 
of the order which directed this regulation ; 
and I presume, therefore, that he can give 
the right hon. Gentleman, the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the best answer 
upon the subject. The words of that 
order are precise, and cannot be mistaken 
—‘‘ four years’ pay as an equivalent.” 
Now, Sir, with respect to that part of the 
plan which has been proposed by the right 
hon, Gentleman—that, in case any men 
should fail to follow up the commuta- 
tion by going out, the War Office shall 
have it in its power to make a fresh ar- 
rangement with them, and to replace them 
on the Pension List—I must beg to re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman, that the 
Act of Parliament gives the War Office 
no such discretion. | will take the liberty 
of reciting the terms of the Act; and, 
after I have done so, I think the right 
hon. Gentleman will at once sce that, if 
this discretion be given to the War Office, 
an Act of Parliament must be introduced 
repealing the former Act. The Act says 
—‘ And the receipt of the person receiving 
* such commutation, or equivalent, or other 
‘ proof of his having accepted an equiva- 
‘lent, or commutation in lieu of such 
‘ share of pension, shall be a good dis- 
‘ charge for the same, and the sum so paid 
‘shall be considered as a release and 
‘ abandonment of all claims to any future 
‘or other payment of pension.’ Now, I 


must say, that I rather think these words 
would preclude any Secretary at War 
from giving to the soldiers any new claim, 
they having, by this Act, forfeited their 
old one. [beg leave to state now to my hon. 
friend, the member for Middlesex, with 
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respect to what I said before, that if, upon 
examination at the War Office, I find that 
there is in the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, that which makes it 
imperatively the duty of the Government 
to take the case into consideration, and, in 
fact, to change completely—because I ra- 
ther think that is, in point of fact, the 
right hon. Gentleman’s proposal — the 
mode in which the principle of commuta- 
tion is carried into effect—the Govern- 
ment will consider it their bounden duty 
so todo. Here is the observation which 
may, perhaps, be applicable to this part of 
the question, which, I believe, I did not 
state before. The right hon. Gentleman 
is quite mistaken if he supposes that the 
whole of the sum allowed for commuta- 
tion is put at once into the hands of the 
pensioners, Only acertain portion is given 
them at first; and in all these cases the 
greatest possible care has been taken that 
the money should not be paid until it is 
almost certain that the soldier has actu- 
ally gone abroad. With respect to the 
certificates, I beg to state, for the informa- 
tion of the right hon, Gentleman, that not 
only a medical certificate, but three or four 
other certificates are required. I will just 
state the nature of them, because it is ra- 
ther important that the House and the 
country should not be induced to suppose, 
that if there were any trivial mistakes 
made in the outset, proper steps have not 
since been taken to cure those mistakes 
by the Government. First, the pensioner 
makes a statement as to his age, rate of 
pension, trade, or calling—whether he his 
married, and if he has any children, their 
names and the dates of their births—then, 
whether he intends carrying on a trade 
when he gets out, and what means he has 
of conveying himself to the colony. Then, 
there is another certificate required of the 
name and address of the minister of the 
parish in which the pensioner resides, of 
the name and address of the Magistrate 
before whom the affidavit was made ; then 
another certificate from a medical man 
as to the state of the pensioner’s health ; 
and, finally, a certificate from one or more 
respectable householders as to his general 
character. It is very possible, and I regret 
to say that, in many of the cases very pro- 
bable, that the unfortunate habits of the 
applicants may induce them to evade all 
the checks imposed by these certificates, 
and to elude the vigilance of the Govern- 
ment, I cannot help thinking, however, 

































that the Government has done its duty in 
making these requisitions; and the only 
thing which remains to be done is, to in- 
quire whether the age which is fixed as 
the limit beyond. which no pensioner shall 
be sent out to the colonies, is or is not a pro- 
per one. There are differences of opinion 
on this point, certainly. 

Sir Henry Hardinge : I would beg leave 
to read the part of the article which con- 
tains the provision to which I alluded, as I 
dare say the right hon. Gentleman only 
having entered office, I believe, in February 
last, is not acquainted with it. In the 
articles for the regulation of the army, 
signed by the King ;—I do not intend to 
infer that the right hon. Gentleman has 
any want of the duties of his office; far 
from it: considering the short period he 
has filled it, I am sure his answers are 
very clear and satisfactory; but he may 
not be, perhaps, aware of the following 
passage in the articles for the regulation 
of pensioners, ws by his Majesty ;— 
* Where grants of land can be made in the 
* colonies, the precise terms of the grant, 
‘ and the most advantageous mode of pay- 
‘ing the gratuity, shall be explained to 
‘the soldier before he receives his dis- 
‘ charge; and, when he has been settled 
* three months, and is actually residing on 
‘his grant, the Government, under au- 
‘ thority from the Secretary at War, may, 
‘in addition to the gratuity, allow the 
‘ soldier a quarter's pension at 6d. a day, 
‘and may, from time time, renew it for a 
‘ period not exceeding one year.’ Now, 
one of the points of which I complain is, 
that the Secretary at War should, by a 
War Office letter of his, not have given 
to the old pensioner, with whom a most 
profitable bargain is made for the public, 
that advantage which the King’s regula- 
tion affords to younger men discharged 
upon gratuities; in favour of which the 
Lieutenant Governor of Upper Canada 
has stated his opinion, 

The House resolved itself into Com- 
mittee, 

On the question that the Bill be read 
paragraph by paragraph, 

Mr. Hunt said—When the Marine Mu- 
tiny Bill was before the Committee, on the 
question that it be read paragraph by 
paragraph, I asked the then Chairman to 
stop at the clause which related to corporal 
punishment, not extending to life or limb. 
Iwasthen told by the Chairman—{ think, 
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yes, by the right hon. Secretary for Ireland 
—and by the right hon, the Secretary for 
the Treasury—that there were no such 
words as those in the Mutiny Act; so I 
was put down, and the Mutiny Act was 
not even read clause by clause. Upon 
the assurance of these Gontlemen, and 
giving way, as I now wish I had not done, 
totheir, as I supposed, superior knowledge 
of the subject, I let the opportunity pass 
without moving that the words should be 
left out. I now see that the 24th Clause 
in both the Acts contains the words to 
which I then objected. With regard to 
the Marine Mutiny Bill, I must say, that 
I never saw on any occasion, although I 
have seen a good deal in this House, any- 
thing passed over in such a slovenly man- 
ner, The right hon. Secretary for Ireland 
told me there were no such words in the 
Act, and, as far as I recollect, so did the 
right hon, Secretary for the Treasury, and 
the then Chairman, Mr, Ponsonby, I 
would appeal to the right hon. Secretary 
at War whether this is not the fact? 
And now I find, in the 24th Clause of the 
Bill, these words—‘ Provided also, and be 
‘ it further enacted, that it shall be lawful 
‘ for any such general Court-martial to in- 
‘ flict the punishment of imprisonment, 
‘ solitary or otherwise, or corporal punish- 
‘ment, not extending to life or limb, as 
‘such Court-martial shall think fit.’ I, 
therefore, do complain, that I was prevent- 
ed from making the motion which I called 
on the Chairman to allow me to make, by 
his acceding to the statement to which I 
have referred. All that I have now to re- 
quest is, that, when the clause is arrived at, 
I should have an opportunity of moving 
that the words ‘“ corporal punishment, 
not extending to life or limb,” be struck 
out. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that, if he had 
misdirected the hon. member for Preston, 
he had no wish to lead him astray. He 
had thought the words were not in the 
Bill. 

Mr. Ponsonby denied that he had stated 
the words were not in the Mutiny Act; 
and repelled the assertion that he had 
gone through the Bill in a slovenly manner, 
when in the Chair. He denied, also, that 
he had at all misled the hon, member for 
Preston. 

Mr. Hunt said, it was the duty of the 
Chairman of the Committee to have ex- 
amined whether there was or was not 
such a clause in the Bill before him. The 
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assertion that the Marine Mutiny Bill con- 
tained no such clause had been reiterated 
by the right hon. the Secretary for Ireland. 

Mr. Lonsonby appealed to the House 
whether the hon. Member did not charge 
him, in common with other hon. Gentle- 
men, with asserting that the words were 
not in the Act. 

Mr. Hunt denied that he did. What 
he said was, that the Chairman did not 
contradict those who said so, and did not 
examine the Bill. 

On the question that the clause relating 
to Courts-martial have the power of inflict- 
ing the punishment of death, stand part of 
the Bill, 

An Hon. Member said, this is a clause 
of very great importance, and I would beg 
to ask, whether officers, who are under 
age and very young in the service, are 
allowed to sit on Courts-martial? I must 
say, that I think they ought not, and I 
hope some regulation will be introduced 
to prevent them. 

Mr. Hume: 1 think it most important 
that this question should be answered. 

Mr. Robert Grant: The officers who 
compose a Court- martial, are selected by 
the Commander-in-Chief, who, of course, 
makes choice of those who are most expe- 
rienced and best qualified to perform this 
duty properly. I believe that, in almost 
every case abroad, the greatest care is 
taken to secure an efficient and impartial 
tribunal. 

The Hon. Member : Cannot any officer 
who has been in the service six months, 
sit upon a Court-martial ? 

Sir Henry Hardinge: The fact is, as the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite has stated. 
The officers who compose a Court-martial 
are in general, selected by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Now, it certainly is very 
desirable that no technical objection should 
prevent a Court-martial being formed 
abroad in foreign service, and, in many 
such cases, the strength of the garrison 
would not admit of the whole court being 
composed of old officers. I must, there- 
fore say, that I think the alteration which 
has been proposed would be found ex- 
tremely inconvenient in practice. 

Colonel Sibthorpe : I believe no officer 
is ever placed on a Court-martial who is 
not a man of experience; and I think 
every one will acknowledge that they 
always discharge their duties with the 
strictest honour and impartiality. 


Mr. Hunt: - If the law of the Jand de- 
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clares that no person under twenty-one 
years of age, shall sit on a jury, I think it 
should equally apply to Courts-martial ; 
and I certainly do not think that a man 
should be tried for his life, or, what is in 
many cases worse, be sentenced to corpo- 
ral punishment, by young and inexperi- 
enced men. 

Clause agreed to. 

On the question that Clause 7 stand 
part of the Bill, 

Mr. Hunt said, in moving that the words 
“‘ corporal punishment not extending to 
life or limb” be omitted, I beg to state, 
that, when a short time since, I moved for 
a return of the number of soldiers in the 
army flogged in one year, I was under the 
erroneous impression that the floggings 
which we know take place to such an ex- 
tent, and which the right hon. Secretary 
at War has often described in such strong 
terms, were public; but I see that, since 
I made that motion, the officers in the 
barrackshave called their soldiers together, 
and reprimanded them for sending to the 
newspapers accounts of the punishments 
inflicted on the men. I saw an account 
in the papers soon after I made the motion 
to which I referred, in which it was stated 
that there were private punishments in- 
flicted, which did not come before the 
public in any way, except through the sol- 
diers themselves, or the medium. of the 
public Press. I do think that the present, 
being a time of peace, is an additional ar- 
gument in favour of the motion. Black- 
stone says, in his Commentaries, speaking 
of this law, that soldiers are placed in a 
much worse situation than any other class 
of his Majesty’s subjects. I do hope, in 
time of peace, this state of things will not 
be allowed to continue. I have often 
heard with pleasure the speeches of the 
right hon. Secretary at War on the subject, 
in which, I am sure, he did it ample justice. 
Perhaps, now he is in office, he may find 
himself compelled to act differently, but I 
hope and trust he will not forget his old 
sentiments, and that he will take the sub- 
ject into consideration. At all events, I 
shall take an early opportunity of moving 
for those returns; and, on that occasion, 
I shall bring forward strong cases for hav- 
ing that inhuman system of torture abo- 
lished, which consists in tearing the flesh 
of a soldier actually off his bones. Some 
gallant Officer behind me says “ non- 
sense ;” perhaps he has never witnessed 
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Colonel Stbthorpe: I never have. 

Mr. Hunt: Well, then, the. gallant 
Colonel has been very fortunate. An 
officer once stated tome, that, when he went 
first into the army, being a young man, he 
was standing by, witnessing the execution 
of this punishment, and, after the man had 
been flogged some time, large pieces of 
clotted blood, and sometimes flesh, at 
every stroke of the cat, were thrown upon 
his waistcoat. He was so much affected 
and disgusted with the sight, that he turn- 
ed away his head, when he was told by 
his commanding officer to face about, 
and do his duty. I am prepared to bring 
the officer who made this statement to the 
Bar of this House. 

Colonel Sibthorpe : I never saw anything 
like this. 

Mr. Hunt: I suppose then, the hon. 
Member was never in the Guards. Can 
it be said, now, that such punishments 
as these should be inflicted for some merely 
trivial disobedience of orders, such as 
staying out of quarters without leave? 
The question is, whether the system of 
discipline cannot be kept up without this 
system of punishment. 

Sir John Byng: I certainly should be 
very sorry if it were to be supposed that 
the officers in the army are not as consi- 
derate, as humane, and as anxious for the 
welfare of their soldiers, as any other class 
of people; and if officers do witness the 
execution of this punishment, it should be 
recollected that their doing so is a matter 
of absolute necessity. I do not, however, 
rise so much for the purpose of advocating 
corporal punishment, as with the view of 
making some observations on what has 
been said by the hon. member for Preston. 
The hon. Gentleman thinks that this 
punishment is inflicted in private. He 
will allow me to tell him that he is altoge- 
ther in the wrong. Every punishment 
must be registered, and if asoldier receives 
only one lash, it must be noted down. 
Now, if the House will do me the favour 
of attending to me for one moment, I will 
show it that it is totally impossible that 
punishment can be privately inflicted. By 
the general regulations of the army, every 
regiment undergoes an inspection every 
half-year by a general officer, whose duty 
it is to call for the production of the books. 
He calls for the defaulter’s book, and the 
officer who has it in his possession is re- 
quired, as a matter of course to produce 
it. If the general officer sees that a man 
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has been punished, he looks to see whether 
he has been guilty of any offence deserving 
of severe punishment before. If he finds 
he has not, the general officer asks on 
what ground it is, that he was severely pun- 
ished, he being a new offender; and the 
commanding officer states the reason why 
the punishment has been inflicted. He is 
also required to state the nature of the 
punishment, when and where it was in- 
flicted, and whether it was proportionate 
to the offence. In short, there is no pos- 
sible precaution that could be taken which 
is not adopted to prevent the possibility 
of a single man being flogged without ab- 
solute necessity. I have been thirty years 
in the service, and I will venture to say 
that the punishment is not now inflicted 
to one fiftieth part of the extent it used to 
be. In the last ten years alone, I am 
sure it has been reduced to one-tenth 
what it used to be. I am confident that 
this House may trust to a body of men 
who, I maintain, are as attentive to the 
wants and wishes of the soldiers, as any 
other set of men can by possibility be ; 
and I trust the House will believe that 
punishment is never inflicted in. these 
cases without a just and adequate cause. 
With this feeling, I must oppose the Mo- 
tion of the hon. member for Preston, be- 
cause I am satisfied that it is not required, 
and because I feel convinced that corporal 
punishment must be adopted in cases 
which will sometimes occur. 

Mr. Hume: I am sure I have no wish 
to accuse the officers of the army of want 
of humanity. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman has told us, that the flogging is 
not one-tenth part of what it used to be ; 
and yet we have been refused the return. 
I think that this system of punishment 
ought to be abolished altogether; at all 
events, in time of peace. Iam told there 
are some regiments in the service which 
are most admirably conducted, but in 
which no corporal punishment is ever in- 
flicted, Now, I would beg to ask the hon. 
and gallant Officer who has just sat down, 
where would be the danger of trying the 
experiment of doing without this system 
in England for one year? If the flogging 
which is now inflicted is not one-tenth the 
amount of that which was inflicted a few 
years ago, God knows what the state of 
the army must have been then; and if the 
punishment has ever been fifty times its 
present amount, the British army must 
have been in a melancholy state indeed, 











Colonel Sibthorpe: I agree with the hon. 
member for Middlesex, that the army 
must have been ina sad state, indeed, if 
it were in the situation to which he has 
adverted ; but the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex is, I think, more conversant with 
what I should call matters of economical 
arrangements than with the army. A 
Bill has just left this House (I hope to be 
put down in another) for the purpose of 
introduciug a Reform in the State. The 
spirit of emulation inspires the hon. mem- 
ber for Preston, and so he and his support- 
ers are very desirous of reforming the 
army, in a manner which is, I think, a 
most indelicate interference with that es- 
tablishment, which has been the admira- 
tion of all other countries, and which, I 
affirm, ever has been, and I hope will ever 
continue, the dread of our enemies. I 
never knew a single case in which punish- 
ment was not inflicted with the deepest 
regret on the part of the officers; and, 
under all the circumstances, I feel con- 
vinced that the House will not interfere 
with the regulations of the army, as | 
humbly submit, indeed, they have no right 
to do; and I hope that, should the House 
so interfere, the matter will be left to better 
judges of the subject than the hon. mem- 
ber for Preston, and the hon. member for 
Middlesex. 

Sir John Hobhouse: The hon. member 
for Preston was certainly correct in stating 
that I have entertained—and I will add, 
that I still entertain—a strong opinion on 
this subject ; and certainly, if the framing 
of the Mutiny Bill rested with me, I should 
like to try that experiment which has been 
adverted to with the home service. But 
the hon. member for Preston is, perhaps, 
not aware that the framing of the Mutiny 
Bill does not rest entirely with the Secre- 
tary at War. In form, it certainly does, 
but it certainly is not, in fact, his doing ; 
and I have no hesitation in saying, that I 
had no more power to leave this clause 
out of the Bill than the hon. member for 
Preston himself had. I certainly enter- 
tain the opinion I have formerly expressed, 
that it is expedient to abolish the punish- 
ment of flogging; but, at the same time, 
I am bound to state, that all the old ex- 
perienced authorities whom I have con- 
sulted, are of an entirely different opinion. 
There is no person with whom I have con- 
versed on the subject, since I have been 
in office, who has not assured me that 
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the interests of the service. That is their 
opinion ; I certainly cannot say that it is 
mine. A very strong public opinion has 
been expressed on this subject; but I 
believe I may say, that the regulations 
which were introduced by the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite, transfer- 
red a great power from individuals to ge- 
neral Courts-martial, and produced an 
alteration which has been productive of 
the very best and most advantageous ef- 
fects. I do not know that it is necessary 
for me to explain, at the present moment, 
why the returns to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman has adverted were refused. I do 
not know that there is any desire to keep 
this subject secret. The hon. and gallant 
General behind me (Sir John Byng) truly 
stated, that a register is kept of the punish- 
ments which are inflicted. That register 
is at the Horse Guards—the Horse Guards 
exercise a supervision over it, but I am 
not aware that there is any disposition 
whatever to keep it secret. There were 
one or two other reasons against the pro- 
duction of these Returns, which I will not 
trouble the House with at present; the 
rather, as the hon. Gentleman says, that 
he will make this the subject of a distinct 
motion. He certainly has enlarged his 
Motion. In the first instance, it was con- 
fined, I believe, to a single regiment; and 
now it is to extend to the whole army. I 
must say, that I think this is rather an in- 
vidious mode of dealing with the question ; 
and, unless the hon. Gentleman states 
better grounds in support of his Motion 
than he advanced on a former occasion, I 
shall feel compelled to refuse to accede 
to it. 

Sir Henry Hardinge: I feel extremely 
obliged to the right hon. Baronet for bear- 
ing testimony to the beneficial results of 
any changes which I may have introduced ; 
but I regret to differ from the right hon. 
Gentleman with respect to the principle 
on which he has placed the formation of 
the Mutiny Act. I must confess that I 
take a very different view of that subject, 
for I think that the Secretary at War is, 
in a constitutional point of view, the pro- 
per person to draw up the Mutiny Bilk 
and the Articles of War. He is bound to 
stand between the civil subject and the 
military, and it is his duty to take care 
that the civil part of the community are 
properly protected, and that those who 
enter the army are not treated in an un- 
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hon, Gentleman meant to say that he 
ought not to make any alteration in the 
Mutiny Act or the Articles of War, with- 
out the concurrence of the Commander- 
in-Chief, I entirely concur with him ; but, 
having held that office of Secretary at 
War, [ must maintain that it is, in a con- 
stitutional point of view, the duty of a 
Secretary at War to be responsible for all 
military transactions to this House and to 
the country. With regard to the opinions 
of the right hon. Baronet, as to corporal 
punishment, he has very fairly admitted, 
that ‘every one he has consulted is opposed 
to him upon that subject, and that he still 
entertains an opinion contrary to that of 
every experienced officer in the army. I 
think this in itself, would bea most con- 
clusive argument as to the propriety of re- 
taining the system of corporal punishment ; 
at the same time I must object to the ob- 
servation of the right hon. Gentleman, by 
saying it would be perfectly unwise to 
make any experiment of doing away with 
corporal punishment in England and pre- 
serving it abroad. Why, the soldiers 
would be told, if such a proceeding were 
adopted, ‘“‘ While you remain in England 
your backs are safe; but, the moment you 
go out to fight your enemy, you will be- 
come subject to the infliction of corporal 
punishment.” The necessity of corporal 
punishment, I will candidly own, appears 
to me to be very great, at home, as well 
as abroad. It is admitted, that our army 
is constituted in a different manner from 
any other in Europe—by voluntary enlist- 
ments; and the consequence is, that a 
very different description of men enter the 
army to those taken by conscription, 
Previously to the introduction of the sys- 
tem of conscription, it was the custom for 
Russia, France, and Austria, to use cor- 
poral punishment of the severest kind. 
What induced them to alter the system ? 
The introduction of conscription. When 
it was introduced from necessity, it was 
found, that if the yeomen and shopkeepers 
were called to serve in the army—if they 
were liable to be called on to defend their 
country—there was not the same necessity 
for corporal punishment as when a differ- 
ent class of men were enlisted. But, 
when you have to deal with an army like 
the British, which serves in the colonies, 
in the East and West Indies, and is ex- 
posed to every kind of hardship and trial, 
it would be found impossible to raise it by 
conscription, When you enlist a set of 
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as fine fellows as can be found anywhere, 
if their utter recklessness of danger con- 
stitutes, as it does, a military qualification, 
the very irregularities of their previouslives, 
which, very likely, have been the cause 
of their enlisting, it is necessary to pre- 
serve that strict degree of discipline which 
corporal punishment alone can give; and 
I cannot disguise my opinion, that, if cor- 
poral punishment were abolished, the army 
of this country would no longer remain in 
its present admirable state of discipline, 
I would ask any hon. Member, does he 
think that an armed body of men would 
be tolerated in this country for a single 
day, if it were not for the admirable state 
of discipline in which the men are kept ? 
Would any householders submit to riotous 
conduct and disorderly behaviour on the 
part of the military? Certainly not: and 
yet, look to the conduct of his Majesty’s 
Foot Guards in this town—look to the 
excellent terms of harmony and good 
feeling in which they stand with the 
citizen, and then look at the discipline 
which is preserved among them. I have 
such a dislike to agitating the subject of 
corporal punishment, that I believe I have 
very seldom made any observations in this 
House upon the subject, but the result of 
my experience certainly is, that corporal 
punishment is necessary, for the strict 
conduct of the men, and the credit and 
discipline of the service. I could state 
facts to show that corporal punishment 
in the army has very much diminished 
within the last few years; but as the hon. 
member for Preston has expressed his in- 
tention of making a specific motion on the 
subject, I shall reserve myself for that 
occasion. 

Lord Althorp: I understood my right 
hon. friend, the Secretary at War, to say, 
that it was impossible for him to have 
omitted this clause, even if he had been 
disposed todo so. Now, I have heard many 
discussions on this subject, and I need 
not say that my opinion has been in fa- 
vour of the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment; but I regret to say that I do not 
think the service could be effectually car- 
ried on without it. The cases in which it 
is inflicted are of an atrocious description. 

Mr. Robert Grant: The King has the 
authority of appointing the Courts-martial 
which shall have the power of inflicting 
this punishment, and I think there is a 
very good security that it is not improperly 
exercised, With respect to the returns 





-which have been alluded to, I can only 
say, that they could not have been granted 
. without causing an exposure prejudicial to 
the service. I feel myself bound to say, 
after having, in the situation which I have 
the honour to fill, made it my duty to 
make particular inquiry upon the subject, 
that the change which has recently been 
made, in substituting imprisonment for 
corporal punishment, has had a most bene- 
ficial effect. 1 will mention to the House 
a fact which will at at once demonstrate 
this. In comparing the number of cor- 
poral punishments which took place in 
the year 1821, with the number inflicted 
in 1831, I found that in the latter year a 
diminution had taken place in the propor- 
tion of twelve to one. With respect to 
the punishment by imprisonment, that has 
tended greatly to supersede corporal pun- 
ishment. In 1811 the ratio of corporal 
punishments to other punishments was 
about two to one; whereas, in the last year 
the ratio was only one to five: a great 
diminution of such punishments in the 
army is, therefore, apparent ; but I will not 
enlarge upon the subject now. When 
the general question of military punish- 
ments comes on, I shall be happy to 
enter into the consideration of it, and 
assist those Gentlemen whose humanity 
impels them to take a deep interest in the 
subject, in ascertaining what ought to be 
finally determined upon. I will now only 
venture to throw out one hint to those 
Gentlemen, which is, considering how 
much punishment in the army has been 
mitigated in point of practice, and how 
much the principle which they themselves 
advocate—namely, that lenient punish- 
ments are more salutary than severe ones 
—has been illustrated in the substitution 
of imprisonment for corporal punishment-— 
I would suggest for their consideration, 
whether much more may not be done by 
leaving this power to inflict corporal pun- 
ishment in the Mutiny Act—at the same 
time that every possible means are used 
to diminish its practical application, either 
by regulations emanating from the office 
which I have the honour to hold, or by 
the introduction of some alterations in 
the Articles of War—than can possibly 
be effected by constantly exciting discus- 
sions in this House on the subject—which 
discussions must have a tendency to in- 
crease the desire on the part of the officers 
to have the power retained in the Act. I 
‘will add only one other observation, 
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namely, that in point of fact, corporal 
punishment has greatly diminished ; and 
I shall be happy to lend every aid which 
the situation I fill will enable me to do, 
to the further diminishing of it so far as it 
can be done consistently with the pro- 
per maintenance of military discipline. 

Mr. Kemmis : It seems to be the desire 
of Gentlemen on both sides of the House 
that corporal punishment in the army 
should be diminished as much as possible ; 
and I hope that his Majesty’s Government 
will take some means to effect that object. 
I can assure the House that it is very 
rarely that corporal punishments are in- 
flicted in the militia. The officers of the 
army are by no means desirous to exercise 
that power with severity, though I believe 
it is their wish that the power should re- 
main to them, as it is some times found 
more effectual to inflict a slight corporal 
punishment than to imprison the men. I 
can likewise bear my testimony to the 
correctness of the statement made by the 
right hon. and gallant Officer (Sir Henry 
Hardinge). During the last two years, I 
can assure the House, I have never been 
present at any Court-martial where sen- 
tence of corporal punishment has been 
given ; nor have I during that period seen 
any such punishment inflicted. But, with 
regard to the punishments which are used 
in the foreign service, the real amount of 
punishment is much greater than in the 
British army ; for, in consequence of their 
not inflicting corporal punishment by 
flogging, they are obliged to substitute the 
torture. 

Mr. Hunt : What has fallen from the 
hon, and gallant Officer is, in my opinion, 
worthy the attention of his Majesty’s 
Government. I am not at all sorry that 
I have caused this discussion, because, 
from the observations which have been 
made by the several speakers, and more 
especially by the gallant Officers who have 
taken part in the debate, it appears that 
there has been a great diminution of cor- 
poral punishments in the army. It has 
been stated by the right hon. and gallant 
Officer, (Sir Henry Hardinge) that it 
would not be possible to keep up the dis- 
cipline of the army unless the power of 
imposing corporal punishment existed. 
Now, I am disposed to believe, that this is 
his conscientious opinion; but I am sorry 
that his experience as an officer makes 
him entertain that opinion. I do not ac- 
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unnecessary degree of severity in the army; 
though I cannot help believing that it is 
quite possible that a civilian, who has no 
predilections upon the subject, but looks 
at it only in the light of a question of 
humanity, may possibly be as likely to 
form a correct opinion as one whose 
professional bias might naturally incline 
him to covet a power, and even suppose 
it necessary, because it happens that he 
has hitherto possessed it. Iwas glad to 
hear the testimony given by the right 
hon. Secretary at War to the benefits that 
have resulted from the recent arrangements 
which have been made, and that the con- 
sequence has been, a considerable diminu- 
tion of this cruel species of infliction. I 
beg to offer the right hon. Baronet my 
humble tribute of thanks for his having 
been the means of effecting this change. 
But, after all that has been said, the de- 
scription which I gave of one flogging 
alone has not been contradicted. An hon. 
and gallant Member (Colonel Sibthorpe) 
says, that this is an indecent interference 
with the British army ; but I am not talk- 
ing of indecency, I am talking of a species 
of torture that is fifty times worse than 
anythingindecent. I speak of apunishment 
by which the flesh is torn from the bones of 
men, and the life of the sufferer is in many 
instances put in the greatest jeopardy, if 
not actually destroyed. An hon. and 
gallant Officer says, that foreign armies 
resort to a species of torture, but he does 
not condescend to tell us what that de- 
scription of torture is. But I would ask, 
can the ingenuity of man devise a more 
horrible kind of torture than what is now 
practised in the Guards? I have been 
informed that a man in the Guards was 
brought out to receive 500 lashes, and 
that after receiving a part of them, his 
mind and whole frame were wrought up 
to that state of excitement, that the 
surgeon called out—‘* Hold! another blow 
will cause death!”—Can the hon. and 
gallant Officer tell me of a worse species 
of torture than this? Although it is the 
general opinion of military men in this 
House that the discipline of the army 
cannot be kept up without the power of 
inflicting this torture upon the men, yet 
that does not afford any argument to 
justify his Majesty’s Ministers in with- 
holding the return for which I have ap- 
plied. If it be true that the cases in 
which the lash is inflicted are now very 
few, that is a reason why the Government 
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should have granted me the return I asked 
for. The right hon. and gallant Officer 
has said, that there was no such thing as 
secret punishment practised in this coun- 
try: he says, that the commanding officer 
must make a return of the punishment, 
and that it must be registered in a book, 
which goes to the Commander-in-Chief. 
Yes; and there it stops. I do not com- 
plain of there being anything secret so far 
as regards the army ; but what I complain 
of is, that these things are entirely with- 
held from the public, who, in consequence, 
are impressed with a belief that this spe- 
cies of punishment is carried to an enor- 
mous extent. His Majesty's Government 
have therefore done great injustice to the 
army by withholding these returns, I am 
ready to believe, from the statement made 
by the right hon. the Judge Advocate, 
that punishments in the army have consi- 
derably diminished within these few years. 
I hope the time will come when corporal 
punishment will be done away with alto- 
gether. My motion is, “ that these words 
shall be left out;” but I should say, 
“ during peace.” I am sorry that I en- 
tertain no hopes of carrying my motion. 

The Chairman—Do you divide ? 

Mr. Hunt: Why, perhaps, it would be 
invidious to doso. | certainly am delighted 
at what has fallen from the gallant Offi- 
cers, and also from his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, during this discussion, Since 
I made the Motion for papers relating 
to this subject, 1 have observed that, 
in many instances men have been drum- 
med out of the regiment. That I think 
is a much better method than the inflic- 
ting of torture by the lash. 

Sir John Milley Doyle: I particularly 
agree in the opinion expressed by the hon. 
member for Middlesex, that this obnoxious 
and degrading punishment might be 
abolished in time of peace; although 
during active service, in time of war, it 
should be continued, 

Amendment negatived without a divi- 
sion. 

The other clauses agreed to, and the 
House resumed. 


Titnes (IrELAND) — MINISTERIAL 
Pian.] Mr. Stanley moved the Order of 
the Day for receiving the Report of the 
Committee on Tithes in Ireland. 

Mr. Bernal brought up the Report. 

Resolutions read as follows :— 

1, “ That in several parts of Ireland 
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an organized and systematic opposition 
has been made to the payment of tithe, 
by which the law has been rendered una- 
vailing, and many of the clergymen of the 
Established Church have been reduced to 
great pecuniary distress. 

2. “ That, in order to afford relief to 
this distress, it is expedient that his Ma- 
jesty should be empowered, upon the ap- 
plication of the Lord Lieutenant, or other 
Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland, 
to direct that there be issued from the 
Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland such 
sums as may be required for this purpose, 
not exceeding in the whole the sum of 
60,0002. 

3. ‘‘ That the sums so issued shall be 
distributed by the Lord Lieutenant, or 
other Chief Governor or Governors of 
Ireland, by and with the advice of the 
Privy Council, in advances proportioned 
to the incomes of the incumbents of bene- 
fices wherein the tithes or Tithe Composi- 
tion, lawfully due, may have been with- 
held, according to a scale diminishing 
as the incomes of such incumbents in- 
crease, 

4. “ That, for the more effectual vindi- 
cation of the authority of the law, and as 
a security for the repayment of the sums 
so to be advanced, his Majesty be em- 
powered to levy, under the authority of 
an Act to be passed for this purpose, the 
amount of arrears due for the tithes or 
Tithe Composition of the whole, or any 
part, of the year 1831 without prejudice 
to the claims of the clergy for any arrear 
which may be due for a longer period ; 
reserving, in the first instance, the amount 
of such advances, and paying over the 
remaining balance to the legal claimants. 

5. “ That there exists an absolute 
necessity for an extensive change in the 
present system of providing for the main- 
tenance of the ministers of the Established 
Church in Ireland; and that such a 
change, to be satisfactory and secure, 
must involve a complete extinction of 
tithes, including those belonging to lay 
impropriators, by commuting them for a 
charge upon land, or in exchange for, or 
investment in, land.” 

On the Motion that the first Resolu- 
tion be read a second time, 

Mr. Wallace regretted that so serious 
and important an interference with the 
peasantry and landed interest of Ireland 
had been proposed in the absence of that 
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evidence which the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary for Ireland ought to have 
produced, before he had pressed the Reso- 
lutions upon the House. He had given 
those Resolutions all the opposition in his 
power from a conviction, that they would 
operate most injuriously upon the interests 
of Ireland, in the delicate and difficult sit- 
uation in which she at present stood; but 
the right hon. Gentleman had been sup- 
ported in his views by such overwhelming 
majorities as would, perhaps, give any 
further opposition on his part the charac- 
ter of faction. He would, therefore, 
decline further opposition ; but in order to 
show what his objects were, and that they 
were neither factious, nor unreasonable, 
he meant to submit certain Resolutions to 
the House as amendments to those reported 
from the Committee. He intended merely 
to move them pro forma in order that they 
might be placed on the Journals, as the 
permanent justification of himself, and 
those with whom he acted ; and he neither 
wished to provoke a renewed debate upon 
a subject already so fully discussed, nor 
did he intend to call for any division. He 
would, therefore, take leave of the subject 
by saying, that he was one who would 
never call ‘ passive resistance” to the 
payment of tithe criminal. He begged 
leave to move the following Resolutions :— 

1. “ That his most Gracious Majesty 
having recommended to Parliament, in 
his speech from the Throne, at the com- 
mencement of the present Session, ‘ to 
consider whether it might not be possible 
to effect improvements in the laws respect- 
ing tithes in Ireland, which may afford 
necessary protection to the Established 
Church, and at the same time remove the 
present causes of complaint;’ and this 
House having accordingly taken the same 
into consideration, are of opinion, that 
it is expedient and necessary that an ex- 
tensive change in the present system of 
providing for the maintenance of the mi- 
nisters of the Established Church should 
immediately take place; ‘ and that such 
change, to be satisfactory and secure, 
must involve a complete extinction of 
tithes, including those to lay impropria- 
tors; that the clergy should, as far as 
possible, be removed from all pecuniary 
collision with the occupying tenants of the 
land ;’ and that ‘ the establishment of a 
provision for the clergy in lieu of tithes 
should be one more easy of collection than 
the present, less burthensome to the occue 
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pying tenant, and above all, more pro- 
ductive of that harmony and good feeling 
between the clergyman and his parish- 
ioners which, especially in Ireland, are 
essential to the interests of religion, and 
to the peace and prosperity of the empire.’ 

2. ‘ That the existing system of tithe 
laws in Ireland, and the present mode of 
providing for the maintenance of the clergy 
by tithes, have, from their many defects 
and imperfections, become the occasion of 
much grievous hardship, oppression, and 
consequent discontent among the people 
of Ireland—and have at last produced a 
very general though ‘ passive opposition’ 
to the payment of tithe—an opposition 
eluding, by its being passive, any applica- 
tion of physical force, already extending 
through several counties in Ireland, and 
likely, in a short time, to spread over the 
whole island, unless such a change in the 
mode of providing for the clergy shall be 
adopted, as, ‘ by the extinction of tithes,’ 
and of course abrogating the present system 
of tithe laws, shall remove the present 
causes of complaint. 

3. “ That the opposition to tithes, though 
general and simultaneous, yet being pas- 
sive only—and a mere withholding of a 
tithe debt, appears not to havebeen deemed 
a fit subject for criminal prosecution, 
either of itself, or as constituting an ille- 
gal combination—the law officers of the 
Crown in Ireland not having in any one 
instance instituted any criminal prosecu- 
tion against any individual for such resist- 
ance as an act of combination or conspi- 
racy : such opposition may, however, have 
produced a considerable degree of pecuni- 
ary distress to some of the clergy; for the 
relief of such distress this House will be 
ready to make an adequate provision, by 
grant out of the Consolidated Fund, as oc- 
casion may require, but to be repaid by the 
clergy out of the arrears now due from the 
persons indebted, when the Legislature 
shall have decided on the mode of pro- 
vision to be adopted for the clergy in lieu 
of tithe, and of enforcing the same. 

4, * That it appearing that in the Com- 
mittee of the whole House, on the consider- 
ation of the First Report of the Select 
Committee, a Resolution was proposed, 
grounded on a suggestion contained in 
that Report, ‘ That, for the vindication of 
the law, and asa security for the repayment 
of sums to be advanced to the clergy, his 
Majesty be empowered to levy, under the 
authority of an Act to be passed for the 
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purpose, the amount of arrears of tithes 
for the whole or any part of the year 1831, 
without prejudice to the claims of the clergy 
for any arrear which may be due for a 
longer period, retaining, in the first in- 
stance, the amount of such advances,’ this 
House feels itself bound to declare that 
such a measure, vesting as it would do, a 
civil and unascertained claim of the clergy 
in the Crown for perhaps a portion only 
of an alleged debt, would not only oppress 
the subject, by rendering him liable to the 
double suit of the Crown and the clergy 
for the same demand, where more than the 
tithe of one year is due; but would unite 
and identify the Crown and the clergy as 
suitors against that class of his Majesty’s 
subjects who are alleged to be tithe 
debtors; that such union would be a gross 
violation of the Constitution, by which the 
Crown should stand indifferent between 
all classes of his Majesty’s subjects, in re- 
lation to their civil rights; whereas, such a 
union would tend directly and inevitably 
to oppression and injustice, by giving to 
the clergy, in the prosecution of their civil 
claims against the peasantry and land-oc- 
cupiers of the country, the overwhelming 
weight of the wealth, power, and influence 
of the Crown, in addition to whatever means 
the clergy already possess as suitors in 
Courts of Justice in recovery of their tithe 
debts; and finally, such a measure would 
tend to lessen the dignity of the Crown, 
by placing it in a situation in which, if a 
private individual should stand, he would 
be guilty of the odious crimes of mainten- 
ance and champetry—of the one by 
officiously meddling in suits which no way 
belonged to him; offending against pub- 
lic justice, by keeping alive strife and con- 
tention, and perverting the remedial pro- 
cess of the law into an engine of oppres- 
sion ;—of the other, by purchasing for 
money a right to sue in another man’s 
name, carrying on other persons’ suits at 
his own expense, and repaying himself out 
of the proceeds. 

5. “That this House cannot but mark 
with its disapprobation, under such circum- 
stances, a measure at once 80 injurious to 
the rights of the subject, and so deroga- 
tory from the honour of the Crown; and 
which instead of vindicating, would power- 
fully tend to disparage and degrade the 
law of the land.” 

Mr. Leader, in seconding these Reso- 
lutions, observed, that if he did not think 
the Resolutions brought forward by the 
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Government were calculated to- increase 
the difficulties under which both England 
and Ireland laboured, he should not have 
opposed them. He was convinced they 
would be productive of greater mischief 
to Ireland, and greater expense to Eng- 
land, than the present state of things could 
cause. He agreed with the hon. member 
for Middlesex as to the expediency of af- 
fording some pecuniary relief to the Irish 
clergy, but he totally dissented from the 
proposal of granting Government further 
powers of coercion, for the purpose of en- 
forcing the claims for arrears. The debt 
to the clergy was certainly a valid one, 
but they were by no means so distressed 
as they had been represented tobe. Now, 
with regard to the additional facilities 
which coercive measures would afford Go- 
vernment of collecting the arrears of tithes, 
he would simply mention the fact, that, in 
the most disturbed district in Ireland, the 
county Kilkenny, there were no less than 
thirty military cantonments, and 10,000 
men maintained atan expense of 1 ,000,000/. 
per annum and yet they were unable toen- 
force the payment of tithes. It was, there- 
fore, in the hope of averting further collision 
between the two parties, and also of further 
expense to England, in supporting the 
coercive measures, that he opposed that 
part of the Government Resolutions which 
tended to grant those powers. 

Amendments negatived without a di- 
vision, 

On the question that the second Reso- 
lution be read a second time, 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, he was not 
surprised that the hon. member for Drog- 
heda declined, as he stated, to provoke 
discussion on his Resolutions, there being 
quite sufficient of provocation in the Reso- 
lutions which the House was then called 
upon to receive. They professed to be 
but five, but, in point of fact, they pledged 
the House to one thousand and one Reso- 
lutions, all of them at variance with the 
principles of the Constitution. He looked 
on these Resolutions as a fatal precedent 
in the parliamentary practice of the coun- 
try. What he had principally to complain 
of was, the unceremonious manner in which 
they put an end to the property of the 
Church, or decreed a total extinction, to 
tithes, without in any manner offering, or 
even recommending, the expediency of a 
substitute. Ifthe House had been called 
upon to subvert individual property with- 
out making a provision for affording com- 
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pensation, how, he begged to ask, would 
the proposition be received? Would it 
not be scouted from the House. And yet 
here was an instance in which they were 
called upon to pledge themselves to the 
utter destruction of Church property, 
which in point of fact was individual pro- 
perty, without even holding out a hope 
to its present possessors that compensation 
would be afforded. In every view of the 
case he looked upon the course adopted 
by Ministers, in calling on the House to 
pledge themselves in the unqualified 
manner they had on the present occasion, 
as the establishing of an injudicious and 
even a dangerous precedent. 

Lord Sandon desired to take that op- 
portunity of entering his protest against 
the defence attempted to be made by 
many Members in favour of passive resist- 
ance. If that defence was once admitted 
in palliation of a breach of the law, even 
though that law be deemed harsh and op- 
pressive by the generality of the people, it 
was impossible to say to what extent the 
principle might be carried. For instance, 
the Game Laws and the Corn Laws were 
looked upon as most oppressive and harsh 
enactments; and what was to prevent the 
people of England, should they perceive 
their Irish brethren escape all punishment 
after refusing to pay obedience to the laws 
directing that certain provisions in the 
shape of tithe be collected for the mainten- 
ance of the Established Church by adopt- 
ing a system of passive resistance, as it 
was termed—what, he asked, should pre- 
vent the people of England from putting 
the same plan in force, and thereby elude 
the operation of the Game or Corn Laws ? 
He was convinced that, if once that prin- 
ciple of passive resistance was admitted as 
ground of defence, there would, in a short 
time be an end of all law whatsoever. He 
knew well that the plan of offering passive 
resistance to the operation of law was in 
conformity with the theories of some 
casuists, who laid it down as one of their 
leading principles that if an individual was 
willing to bear the penalty consequent 
upon a breach of a law he was entitled to 
disobey. This casuistry, he trusted would 
not prevail with the people of England. 
If it did, he would say, “ Farewell to the 
bonds of social order.” It had been at- 
tempted to compare the feeling on the 
part of the Catholics on the subject of 
paying tithes to that on the part of the 
Quakers to conforming with several of the 
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formalities and customs of the other per- 
suasions ; but there was a great difference 
between a determination to resist a law in 
force and a desire to conform to religious 
and peculiar scruples. If the payment of 
tithes was a matter either of religion or 
conscience, then the argument would hold 
good ; but, as it happened to be solely an 
ordination of the law, nothing could be 
weaker or more untenable. He also de- 
sired to avail himself of that opportunity 
to express his regret at the course which 
the Irish Members had adopted during the 
discussion in the House upon that subject. 
They had almost unanimously advocat- 
ed passive resistance, thereby following 
the example set to them by their con- 
stituents at home, instead of taking the 
lead, and by their precepts and conduct, 
discountenancing the adoption of such a 
dangerous principle as that to which he 
alluded, and guiding the people in a sa- 
fer and more useful line of proceeding. 
He could not avoid thinking .that the 
want of caution, if not prudence, which 
they had so unfortunately evinced, would 
tend much to render the final adjust- 
ment of the difference more difficult 
than it already was. 

Mr. Stanley begged to assure the hon. 
member for Drogheda, that he had not in- 
tended (without meaning any disrespect to 
him) to offer any observations on the Re- 
solutions which that hon. Member had 
proposed to the House; but, as he found 
himself called upon to say a few words in 
reply to some statements which had been 
since made, he thought he might as well 
avail himself of the opportunity to make 
one or two remarks on those Resolutions. 
In the first place, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had stated in them, that the 
Committee had recommended the extinc- 
tion of tithes. That was not the fact. 
They had unquestionably recommended 
the extinction of tithes, but only on the 
condition that an adequate substitute 
should .be provided. The extinction of 
tithes, as an abstract question, formed no 
part of their recommendation. The hon. 
and learned Member was also in error in 
stating that the Committee had only re- 
ported the existence of a system of passive 
resistance to the payment of tithes. The 
Committee referred the House to the 
printed evidence taken before them in the 
progress of this inquiry, and in it was 
unquestionable proof of the commission of 
violence. It was then said, that the pro- 
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ject of Government would be found op- 
pressive to the tenant, for it would sub- 
ject him to a double instead of a single 
demand for tithe. This was also an error, 
for the clergyman, on receiving such sum 
as Government might think proper to vote 
in lieu of his demand for tithe for the pre- 
sent year, was to forego all claim for the 
enforcing of that demand; so that in no 
possible case could the clergyman and the 
Crown be sueing for arrears of tithe at the 
same time. Having said this much on 
the subject of the Resolutions of the hon. 
and learned member for Drogheda, he 
would beg to offer one observation, in re- 
ply to a remark made by the hon. and 
learned member for Boroughbridge, to the 
effect that it was a dangerous precedent 
to call on the House to pledge itself. to the 
extinction of any species of property with- 
out providing a substitute. He admitted 
that it would be a bad and a very dan- 
gerous precedent to lay down, but he 
begged to remind the House, that, unless 
a substitute was provided, those hon. 
Members who voted in favour of the Re- 
solution were not bound to the extinction 
of tithes. In the very words of the Re- 
solution the extinction was made depend- 
ent upon, and collateral with, the pro- 
vision of a substitute; and if the sub- 
stitute was not provided, the pledge of 
extinction became null and void. The 
hon. and learned member for Borough- 
bridge had then argued on the impolicy 
of providing a substitute, the very outline 
of which had not been as yet drawn out 
by Government. He did not know what 
the sources of information of the hon. and 
learned Member, as to the Cabinet trans- 
actions of Government might be, but he 
could assure him that he was incorrect in 
saying, that the outline of the intended 
plea of substitution had not been drawn 
up. Indeed, on more than one occasion, 
it had formed the subject of conversation 
and discussion before the Select Com- 
mittee. He might add, that he hoped, in 
the course of the present Session, to bring 
forward the measure for the alteration of 
the system; but until all the evidence was 
before the Committee, no further steps 
could be taken in respect to it beyond 
the Resolutions to which the House had 
assented. 

Mr. O’Ferrall only wished to defend the 
conduct of the Irish Members, during the 
various discussions on the subject of tithes, 
from the aspersions which he thought had 
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been most unjustifiably cast upon them 
by the noble Lord (the member for Liver- 
pool). He could assure that noble Lord, 
that his conduct (and he trusted that the 
conduct of those with whom he acted) 
would not be altered by the dictatorial 
advice which he (Lord Sandon) had 
thought proper to offer, He had given 
his opposition to some portions of the 
Resolutions, because he did not wish that 
the King’s name and popularity, which he 
begged to inform the House was the only 
then existing link between England and 
Ireland, should be hazarded in the collec- 
tion of an imposition which the Houses 
of Commons and Lords, if not directly, 
had indirectly admitted to be harsh, op- 
pressive, and unjust. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that, although he 
did not approve of the full extent to which 
the Resolutions went, still he thought it 
better, on the present occasion, to support 
them, At the same time, he begged it to 
be distinctly understood, that he reserved 
to himself the right of entering into the 
fullest discussion of all the details of any 
motion that might be founded upon them, 
whenever such a measure should be 
brought before the House. 

Mr. Sheil begged to call to the recol- 
lection of the right hon. Secretary for Ire- 
land, that there would, in many instances, 
be a double demand for tithe in progress 
of collection; for, as the measure of relief 
would only extend to the payment of 
arrears during the past year, in cases 
where there was an arrear of three years 
the tenant of !and might be sued by the 
incumbent for two years’ arrear, and by 
the Government for one. 

Mr. Stanley said, the Bill was only to 
provide for the tithes for 1831, leaving all 
other arrears as they were. 

Mr. Dawson coincided in opinion with 
the hon. member for Louth, and could not 
see how his Majesty’s Government could 
escape from the dilemma in which they 
had placed themselves in respect to the 
payment of tithes. He objected to a plan 
which left it to the Attorney General to 
recover the amount of tithes due, because 
such a system must lead to the extinction 
of tithes. As these Resolutions formed 
the basis upon which a Bill was to be 
founded to settle the question, he was 
most anxious to express his opinion to sup- 
port the Government in this, as a measure 
of compensation. He hoped the people 


of Ireland would not oppose the payment 
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of tithes, when they found that the Go- 
vernment were determined to enforce it. 
In giving his support to these Resolutions, 
he must, however, protest against the term 
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used of ‘ extinction of tithes.” True it 
wasthat the adoption of a measure founded 
on these Resolutions might remove those 
collisions which unhappily too often oc- 
curred between the peasantry and the 
tenants, and the clergy, in respect to 
tithes, but he could not see that it would 
relieve the people of Ireland, and he must 
decidedly protest against a system of com- 
mutation. Above all things, he was de. 
termined to maintain the rights of the 
clergy, and to take care that no other 
persons profited by the plan of extinguish- 
ing their property. 

Mr. Benett saw no difficulty in effecting 
a commutation of the Irish tithes for land, 
as it was not, by any means, essential for 
the lands to be in Ireland. The Church, 
as a corporate body, might purchase land- 
ed property in England. It was necessary 
that the tithe property should be dona 
Jide commuted and secured to ecclesias- 
tical uses, not made over to the Irish 
landholders. He knew no way of securing 
it but by payment from the land, or in 
land itself. 

Colonel Torrens said, that while the 
country gentlemen condemned the passive 
resistance of the peasantry to tithes, they 
themselves would resent the payment of a 
tax on land. 

The Resolutions were read a second 
time and agreed to. 

On the reading of the last Resolution 
a second time, 

Mr. Perceval said, that he entirely con- 
curred with the hon. Gentlemen who had 
expressed their disapprobation of this Re- 
solution. He conceived it to be a con- 
spiracy against the payment of tithes, and 
he saw in that conspiracy nothing more 
nor less than a conspiracy against the 
continuance of the Protestant Church as 
the Established Church of Ireland. That 
was the true and simple fact. He, there- 
fore, could not be a party to that Resolu- 
tion. He was, however, too well aware of 
the state of the House to move any 
Amendment, and, therefore, should con- 
tent himself by merely entering his protest 
against such a Resolution. 

The Resolution agreed to. 

A Bill founded upon the Resolutions 
was then ordered to be brought in. 
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Catnotic Marriacr Bii.] Mr. 
Ruthven moved the second reading of this 
Bill. 

Colonel Perceval objected to the second 
reading of the Bill, on the ground that, if 
passed, it would afford Catholic priests 
the power of performing marriages without 
publishing bans, or going through other 
useful forms. 

Mr, O’Ferrall said, that, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Council of Trent, 
the publication of bans antecedent to 
marriage was attended to by the Catholic 
clergy in Ireland. 

Mr. Crampton could not support the 
Bill in its present shape, as it was cal- 
culated to encourage clandestine mar- 
riages, 

Mr. Maurice O'Connell said, that any 
security deemed necessary on this point 
could be introduced in a subsequent stage 
of the Bill. 

Mr. Spring Rice agreed with his hon. 
friend, that the Bill would require amend- 
ment, but that could be effected at a sub- 
sequent stage. He hoped it would be 
allowed to pass the second reading with- 
out further opposition. 

Mr. Shaw found it necessary to oppose 
the further progress of the Bill. It ought 
not to be allowed to proceed through a 
stage at that late hour in the absence of 
many hon. Members, who were directly 
opposed to it. He should take the sense 
of the House upon it. 

The House divided: Ayes 35; Noes 
5—Majority 30, 

Bill read a second time. 
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Minutes.) Bills. Received the Royal Assent by Com: 
mission; the London Bridge Approaches; the Sugar 
Duties’; and several Private, 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Lord ELLENBoROUGH, 
a Statement of the Population and Assessed Taxes of each 
‘Town in England and Wales, having more than 2,000 In- 
habitants which does not now return Members to the House 
of Commons, and to which it is not proposed to give that 
Right by the Reform Bill. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of LonspAue, from the 
Hundred of Lonsdale, against the Reform Bill :—By the 
Earl of Finea., from the Inhabitants of Kilmisson, for 
a measure of Reform for Ireland as extensive as that for 
England; from the Inhabitants of Athboy, Rathmere, 
Girly, Ballymacormick, and Temple Michael:——By Lord 
Kino, from the Inhabitants of Syddan, Mitchellstown, 
Killeary, and Ennismouth, for the Abolition of Tithes in 
Treland; and by the Earl of FrnegaAt, from the Inhabit- 
ants of Navan, for a Revision of the Tithe System. 


Rerorm Peririon.] Earl Bathurst rose 
to present a Petition from the Chancellor, 
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Reform Petition. 
Fellows, Scholars, &c., of the University 


of Oxford, against the Reform Bill. He 
had given notice that he would do so in 
the absence, from indisposition, of his 
noble friend, the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, and as he had stated while giving 
that notice, he would not, on presenting 
the petition, enter upon any lengthened 
observations. He would merely call the 
attention of their Lordships to the general 
nature of the objections made by the pe- 
titioners to the measure of Reform now 
before the House. In the first place, they 
objected that the changes proposed by the 
Bill were hazardous, violent, and unsafe. 
They objected that the right of voting for 
two Representatives was extended to 
twenty-two places, and of voting for one 
Representative to twenty more, without 
reference to all those principles which 
ought to be kept in view when deciding 
on a question of such vast importance. 
They objected also that many places were 
disfranchised which had long enjoyed the 
right of sending Representatives to Parlia- 
ment, and that all these changes were not 
only most hazardous alterations, and con- 
trary to the whole system of the Constitu- 
tion, but that they were proposed without 
proper notice in the preamble of the pur- 
pose intended. The preamble of the Bill 
stated, that it was desirable that the elect- 
ive franchise should be extended to places 
by which it had not been before enjoyed, 
but did not say a word about the disfran- 
chisement of places which before had the 
right to send Representatives to Parlia- 
ment. They objected that the precise num- 
ber of fifty-six places were totally disfran- 
chised, and thirty places partially, without 
any reason assigned for fixing upon these 
precise numbers, and that the Bill went 
to pledge Parliament to the adoption of 
these numbers, without the information 
and knowledge requisite to enable it pro- 
perly to do so. They stated, that they 
considered the Bill as calculated to create 
hostility to the Church, that many of the 
enactments were contrary to the opinions 
of many Reformers, that it went far beyond 
the general expectation, and that they 
were apprehensive that it would create a 
spirit of anarchy and confusion. They 
stated, that such an alteration of the whole 
system of the Constitution was a measure 
too vast forthe grasp of any one man’s 
judgment, however profound and extensive 
that judgment might be—and, that conse- 
quently, the provisions of the Bill pro- 
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ceeded upon a variety of contradictory 
principles, and that it contained a variety 
of incomplete and imperfect clauses; and 
they added, that for these reasons, the 
Bill would not settle the minds of men 
upon this subject, but, on the contrary, 
would create additional excitement, and a 
stronger and more general spirit of inno- 
vation and confusion. They stated, that 
they were apprehensive that the effect of 
this Bill, if carried into a law, would be to 
disturb and destroy those powers which 
were necessary for the existence of our 
mixed form of Government, and for its 
due administration, and they added, that 
in presenting this petition to their Lord- 
ships, they had no wish to embarrass the 
measures of Government —that it was 
contrary to their habits to mix themselves 
actively up with passing political measures ; 
but that the vast importance of the mea- 
sure in question, with reference to them- 
selves and the whole community, had in- 
duced them on this occasion to break 
through their habitual seclusion, in order 
to lay before their Lordships their views 
as to the measure, which in their opinion, 
compromised, in a most objectionable 
manner, the interests of all classes. They 
therefore concluded by expressing their 
hope that their Lordships would not con- 
sent to pass this Bill into a law. 

The petition was read. 

Earl Grey did not mean to make any 
objection to the petition being laid on the 
Table, and still less did he mean to im- 
pugn the motives of the petitioners, who, 
as the noble Earl had stated, had broken 
through their seclusion in order to Jay be- 
fore their Lordships their sentiments and 
views as to the Bill now depending in their 
Lordships’ House for the amendment of 
the state of their Representation in Eng- 
land and Wales. Neither did he mean at 
present to say anything in answer to the 
statements in the petition, or the observa- 
tions of the noble Earl. It was only ne- 
cessary to observe, that these were matters 
which would come regularly under dis- 
cussion on the Motion for the second 
reading of the Bill, and till that time he 
would reserve whatever he had to lay be- 
fore their Lordships in the way of answer 
—stating, however, that the petitioners 
appeared to admit that some Reform might 
be conceded, and that it was to the dan- 
gerous extent to which the Bill went that 
they objected. When the proper time 
came, he hoped to be able to show, that 
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(Ireland. 


the measure was fraught with no danger, 
but that, on the contrary, it might be 
passed into a law with perfect safety to the 
institutions of the country, and with the 
most decided advantage to the whole com- 
munity. All further remark he would 
postpone, 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Jurizs (IRELAND) Bitt.] Viscount 
Melbourne moved the Order of the Day for 
the House to go into a Committee on the 
Juries (Ireland) Bill. 

The Duke of Wellington observed, that 
the Bill went to make considerable alter- 
ations in the Irish Jury System, which 
might be of doubtful utility. Looking at 
what had lately taken place at Kilkenny, 
he thought the measure ought to be post- 
poned. 

Viscount Melbourne saw no reason for 
the postponement. The measure had 
been long under consideration, and had 
been proposed to Parliament some years 
ago. There was nothing in the present 
circumstances of Ireland which made it 
unadvisable to pass the measure. 

Lord Plunkett said, that the measure 
had been under consideration for some 
time, and the Judges had been consulted 
upon it. A copy of a similar Bill to the 
present was sent to him, when he was Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, for hisopinion. 
He had given it by stating, that, as the 
Bill was framed on the principle of a Bill 
which had been adopted in this country, 
at the suggestion of a right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel), who stood so high in 
the estimation of all persons, in conse- 
quence of the Reform he had been the 
means of effecting in the Criminal-laws of 
the country he saw no objection to its being 
extended to Ireland: he thought none of 
the Judges objected to the principle of the 
Bill except one ; but he had never heard 
the ground of his objection stated. 

Lord Wynford said, his objection to the 
present Bill was not founded upon. the 
principle of altering the Criminal-law of 
Ireland, but that the present Bill altered 
the law of qualification ; and having him- 
self seen the operation of the law in this 
country, in that respect he certainly should 
object to the same principle being extended 
to Ireland. It had been said, that justice 
was well administered in Ireland; if that 
was the case, he was glad to hear it, be- 
cause he had lately seen a case in which 
the Attorney General did not go on with 
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some public prosecutions, because there 
was no chance that justice could be ob- 
tained. There was, however, one most 
striking objection to the adoption of this 
measure in Ireland, which was this—that 
a list of the names of those who were to 
serve on Juries, or those who were likely 
to be called on to serve as Jurymen, being 
returned on the panel, was to be stuck up 
in the Sheriff’s Office, which was to be 
open to the inspection of everybody that 
might be disposed to look at it. He was 
afraid there were persons in Ireland who 
would be qualified to serve as Jurors under 
this Bill, who might not resist the dreadful 
influence which could be exerted over 
their feelings for the purpose of obtaining 
any verdict which those who exerted that 
influence might wish to have recorded. 
He was aware—and he spoke from the in- 
formation of those who were more conver- 
sant with the subject than himself—that it 
was not desirable, thatin all parts of England 
the names of the Jurors should be known; 
if that was so, there must be much greater 
objections to introduce the measure into 
Ireland, where they had a mode of dealing 
with Juries, which, thank God, was not 
known in this country. He did, therefore, 
trust, that the suggestion of the noble 
Duke would be attended to, and that de- 
lay might take place, for in the present 
state of Ireland, to pass the Bill might 
lead to the most dangerous consequences. 

Lord Ellenborough would wish, before 
making such an alteration in the law as 
this Bill would do, that the opinion of all 
the Judges in Ireland should be taken 
upon the subject. He had a great respect 
for the opinion of the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Plunkett), but still in a matter 
of such importance, he should expect that 
the opinions of others would be laid before 
the House. Of course it must be the de- 
sire of Ministers to render their Bill as per- 
fect as circumstances would permit, and 
there appeared to him several objections 
as to the formation of Juries to be em- 
panelled under its provisions. He, there- 
fore, must beg for some longer time, in 
order to ascertain the bearings of the sub- 
ject particularly as the present was a time 
at which it was necessary to proceed with 
great caution in all measures connected 
with Ireland. 

Viscount Melbourne could but express 
his surprise at the very great opposition 
which had been made to this Bill, and he 
could not but think the noble Lord did 
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not understand its objects. Everybody 
was aware, that a Bill was sometime ago in- 
troduced into the House for the consolida- 
tion of the Jury-law in England. © It was 
thought by Government, that it would be 
advisable to adopt the same principle with 
respect to the Jury-law of Ireland. When 
he (Viscount Melbourne) came into power, 
a Bill something like the present had been 
prepared by the right hon. Baronet who 
had preceded him in office. With re- 
spect to the opinion of the Judges, he 
(Viscount Melbourne) felt it his duty to 
state, that he did communicate with the 
Judges, and requested their opinion, not 
in an official manner, but for his own in- 
formation, and that of the Government 
under which he acted. However much he 
might respect the opinion of those Judges, 
and however much he might think it ne- 
cessary, on the part of the Government, 
when they made alterations in the law, 
to learn from those personages what the 
effect of those alterations would be, he did 
not think the House was responsible to 
those Judges as to the policy of adopting 
any principles. If he recollected rightly, 
one or two of those Judges did make very 
strong objections to the measure. However, 
some approved and some paid no attention 
to it at all. Since that, however, he be- 
lieved alterations had been made in the 
Bill, which met some of the objections 
which had been’ urged’ by the learned 
Judges. He did not think that the argu- 
ments of the noble Baron were at all 
applicable to the present stage of the Bill, 
and he saw no reason founded upon them 
why the House should not go into the 
Committee, and by that means put the Bill 
in as good a shape as they possibly could. 
It might then be seen what parts there 
were objections to, and the validity of 
those objections might then be argued. 
He agreed with the noble Baron, that con- 
sidering the present state of Ireland, it 
was not a time for rash and speculative 
legislation. He did not think, however, 
that the present measure was deserving of 
such a character. He could not conceive 
anything more likely to make « zood im- 
pression on the minds of ¢ ‘ople of 
that country than the introuuciioa of a 
measure which was calculated iv give 
them a favourable view of the impartiality 
of justice. 

The Duke of Leinster said, that every 
person acquainted with Ireland must be 
satisfied, that some measure altering the 
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law with respect to Juries, was required. 
The manner in which they were sometimes 
formed was really disgraceful. He him- 
self had witnessed a man seized upon by 
chance, on the officer finding he was one 
short of the number of a Jury, and almost 
forced into the box. He must, however, 
acknowledge, the man discharged the duty 
very creditably. 

The Duke of Wellington admitted, that 
a similar measure had been formerly under 
consideration, but the state of Ireland was 
now very different from what it then was, 
which made it advisable to pause before 
proceeding with the Bill. 

Lord Tenterden said, that an effect had 
followed from the English Bill which was 
not intended by the Legislature, and he 
hoped that sufficient care would be taken 
in the present case to prevent the recur- 
rence of the same evil. The evil was this: 
—By that Bill it was enacted, that the 
Special Jury Lists should consist of esquires 
and merchants. But, from the ambiguity 
of these designations in the present day, 
it had occurred, that the lists were com- 
posed of a class of persons inferior to what 
was intended. He did not mean in saying 
this, to depreciate any class of society ; 
but if it was the object of the measure to 
confine certain duties to certain classes, 
they should take care to give effect to their 
intentions, 

The Earl of Roden thought the argu- 
ments for delay irresistible ; at the same 
time he would not disguise from the House, 
that, whenever the measure should be 
brought forward, it would be impossible 
to obtain justice in Ireland: and that the 
lives, property, and character, of indi- 
viduals would be without protection from 
the law. 

The Marquis of Westmeath thought the 
present was an unfortunate time for intro- 
ducing a measure of the kind into Ireland. 

Earl Grey said, if he could think that 
this Bill would add to the danger of agita- 
tion in Ireland, he certainly should not 
support it; but he could not imagine, that 
to improve the administration of justice 
would have that effect. The consideration 
which ought to engage their Lordships’ 
attention, was, whether the measure which 
was proposed was the best that could be 
devised to effect that object. If there 
were any objections to the details of the 
Bill, they could be discussed in the Com- 
mittee. If, when the Bill should have 
passed through the Committee, it should 
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appear to require further consideration, he 
should not object to a proposition of that 
nature, nor, he believed, would his noble 
friend near him, if sufficient reasons were 
assigned for the delay. Butas the opinions 
of the Judges had been taken on the sub- 
ject, and as the objections now raised Were 
of a political rather than a legal nature, 
he did not think that they formed sufficient 
grounds for interrupting the progress of 
the Bill, and he hoped it would be suffered 
to go through the Committee. 

Their Lordships went into Committee 
on the Bill. 

Lord Ellenborough suggested, that when 
their Lordships should have discussed the 
Bill, so as to improve it as much as was 
in their power, it ought to be suffered to 
retain over fora year, that they might re- 
ceive information from Ireland as to its 
probable efficiency. They were at present 
without the necessary infofmation to 
enable them to legislate properly, and the 
had no proof that the Judges in Ireland 
had been consulted on the subject. He 
confessed, that he could not look without 
alarm upon the qualification of Jurors and 
their names being publicly exposed, which 
might produce intimidation, and prevent 
them from exercising their duties in a 
proper manner. Besides, it would exclude 
all persons who had not leases, unless 
they resided in the town whiere the Assizes 
were held; and many persons of great re- 
spectability, particularly Protestant shop- 
keepers, would thus be disqualified from 
serving on Juries, for it did so happen that 
it was not always in the most important 
towns in Ireland that the Assizes were 
held. 

Lord Teynham said, he should give the 
Bill his best support, as he was sure its 
provisions would operate beneficially in 
Ireland. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that if the noble 
Baron (Lord Ellenborough) had any ob- 


| jections to that part of the Bill to which 


he alluded, he had now the opportunity of 
moving an Amendment, as the House was 
in Committee. 

The Earl of Wicklow proposed an 
Amendment, extending the qualification 
to serve as Jurors to certain leaseholders, 
a portion of whose tenure might be ex- 
pired. 

Lord Plunkett saw nothing objectionable 
in the Amendment, which was agreed to. 

Lord Eilenborough had several verbal 
Amendments to propose, but he begged 
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to press upon the House the necessity of 
giving a measure so important as this Bill, 
the most careful consideration. He would 
suggest, therefore, that it should be re- 
ferred to a Committee up-stairs. 

Earl Grey, feeling with the noble Lord 
(Lord Ellenborough) the great importance 
of the Bill, admitted that it might be the 
best course to send the Bill to a Committee 
above stairs, 

The Bill referred accordingly, and the 
House resumed. 


—— PODE SPOIL ODDO 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 3, 1832. 
Minutes.) Bill. Read athird times Consolidated Fund. 
Retutns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Txicknisse, 
of the Number of Footpaths ordered by Magistrates to 


be closed, or diverted, in the Townships of Dewsbury, 
Claughton, Out, and Middle Rawcliffe. 


Grove Trapz.] Colonel Davies rose 
for the purpose of once more bring- 
ing under the consideration of the House 
the situation of the persons engaged in the 
manufacture of Gloves. When he recol- 
lected the lengthened debate that took 
place when the subject was last before 
the House, it was with extreme reluctance 
that he again brought it forward; but he 
had been induced to do so by the reflec- 
tion that, since that period, Government 
had granted an inquiry into the state of 
the silk manufacturers. He heard the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Vice President of the Board of Trade, on 
that occasion, with much satisfaction, for 
every word it contained furnished him 
with the strongest arguments in favour of 
those manufacturers whose cause he advo- 
cated. The right hon. Gentleman, on that 
occasion, stated facts and used arguments 
which, if correct, showed that no inquiry, 
was necessary, and yet he conceded in- 
quiry; whereas, in the case of the glove 
trade, in which more substantial reasons 
existed for inquiry he refused it for rea- 
sons which appeared wholly inapplicable, 
the right hon. Gentleman referred to the 
speech made by Mr. Huskisson in 1826— 
and used the arguments then employed, but 
with this difference, that Mr. Huskisson 
refused to grant the motion against which 
he used them, whereas the right hon. Gen- 
tleman acceded to it. To endeavour to in- 
duce the right hon. Gentleman to reconsi- 
der the case of the glove trade by bringing 
forward new facts, which washis main object 
en the present occasion, The right hon. 
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Gentleman referred to returns to show 
that, in 1819, the importation of raw silk 
was 1,444,000 lbs., and that, in 1831, it 
was 3,771,000 lbs. That, in the former 
period, there were no silk mills in Man- 
chester, whilst, in the latter, there were 
twelve. He stated the value of the exports 
of silk goods for the average of the three 
years preceding 1824 at 102,000/., whilst, 
last year, it was 500,000/. Strange to say, 
the right hon. Gentleman argued that the 
increased importation of raw silk was a 
proof of the prosperity of the trade, whilst 
he stated that of skins to be the cause of 
the distress of the glovers; with singular 
inconsistency he admitted the distress of 
the latter, and yet denied them inquiry. 
He denied the distress of the silk trade, 
and yet granted inquiry, whilst the only 
ground upon which inquiry was asked 
was the distress under which that trade 
laboured. There was this further difference 
between the case of the silk manufacturers 
and that of the glove manufacturers :—all 
the silk brought into the country was used 
by them alone, so that the greater or less 
import of raw silk might be looked upon 
as an index of their condition; but the 
amount of the importation of kid skins 
must not be considered as a proof of the 
state of the glove trade, since they were 
used by the shoemaker, the coachmaker, 
and a variety of other trades, with which 
the glover had no connexion. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated the average quanti- 
ty of skins imported from 1820 to 1824 
at 2,632,000, that, in 1830, they had in- 
creased to 3,153,000, and, in 1831, to 
4,240,000, being an increase, as compared 
with 1830, of !,085,000, and, as compared 
with the averages of the four years up to 
1824, of 1,608,000. This might be either 
a proof of over-trading or prosperity in 
the importer of skins, but was no proof of 
over-trading in the glover. He held in his 
hand a letter from Mr. Brooks, of a house 
in Bow-lane, which said, ‘ The surplus of 
‘skins imported in 1831 is, in our ware- 
‘ houses, about 500,000 lamb, and 80,000 
‘kid; and, in other houses, about 500,000 
‘lamb and kid—say, in round numbers, 
‘about 1,000,000 lamb skins, and 100,000 
‘kid skins, which very far exceeds our usual 
‘stock at this time of the year. The last 
‘ year’s importation of skins was unusually 
‘large, and I need not tell you that the 
‘trade was unusually bad.’ Further, he 
had a letter from the house of Birlingham, 
in Worcester, in which was this passage : 
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-—‘ There is one circumstance should be 
‘borne in mind, and that is, the great fall- 
‘ing off in the sale of beaver gloves, 
‘which is the staple article in this country. 
‘In this city alone there were formerly 
‘upwards of fifty manufacturers engaged 
‘in this branch of the trade, who, it is 
‘ calculated, must have made about 6,000 
‘dozen per week. The result of a recent 
‘inquiry,made by myself, shows, that there 
‘are now only fourteen manufacturers, 
‘(partially employed) the average of 
‘whose make does not exceed 580 dozen 
‘per week. This would throw upwards 
‘of a 1,000,000 skins out of use for this 
‘city alone. As it regards my own parti- 
‘cular trade, I formerly manufactured no- 
‘ thing else, and used to make from 200 
‘to 300 dozen per week; last year the 
‘ average quantity per week did not exceed 
‘ fifty-four dozen, and, had it not taken up 
‘ the other branch of the trade, I should have 
‘had scarcely anything todo. The towns 
‘of Woodstock, Ludlow, Leominster, and 
‘ Kingston, also Torrington, in Devon, no 
‘ doubt have fallen off greatly in the manu- 
‘facture of beaver gloves, so that I think 
‘it may be fairly calculated that 2,000,000 
‘of skins of this description (the produce 
‘of our own country) are annually thrown 
‘ out of use.’ 

This letter offered a practical answer to 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The falling off in the manufacture 
of Worcester alone was 267,800 dozen 
pairs annually; and, taking that of other 

laces at the same ratio, there was a total 
of 534,000 dozen, being more than six 
times the amount legally imported from 
France, and consuming 2,000,000 of skins. 
But, in order further to show the fallacy of 
judging of the state of the glove trade by 
the amount of skins imported, he would 
show the number actually used at different 
periods : In the four years previous to 1824 
the number of skins used was 2,632,000 ; 
in 1831, the quantity imported was 
4,240,000; from this must be deducted the 
skins on hand 1,100,000, and skins re-ex- 
ported 95,000, giving a total of 1,195,000, 
which deducted from the amount im- 
ported, left 3,045,000 for the quantity 
used in 1831. The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of Berlin gloves having produced 
a considerable diminution in the manufac- 
ture of leather gloves, but ladies did not 
wear those gloves, and yet the quantity 
of ladies’ gloves manufactured was con- 
siderably reduced. This could not be 
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accounted for, except from the great 
importation of the foreign article. It 
was further stated, by the right hon. 
Gentleman, that not 100 dozen pair of 
gloves were smuggled into the country in 
the course of the year since the removal of 
the prohibition; and yet, in the same 
breath, it was alleged that, when they 
were totally prohibited, they were smug- 
gled to a considerable extent. If the last 
assertion. was correct, it was evident that, 
as the facilities for smuggling were now 
increased ten-fold, it was impossible to 
suppose that the number smuggled was not 
greater than during the prohibition. The 
evidence Ministers had adduced to show 
that smuggling did not exist was of the 
most extraordinary description, being no 
other than that of the smugglers them- 
selves who, of course, denied that they 
participated in any such contraband traf- 
fic. Ministers, poor innocent creatures, 
were content with the asseverations of in- 
terested parties, and were, consequently, 
ignorant of the real state ofthe case. He 
must, however, tell them that, since his 
former motion, a house in this metropolis 
had been offered 3,000 dozen pair of 
French smuggled gloves. This wasa fact 
which he would undertake to prove before 
a Committee and he had no doubt that 
other instances might be adduced. Ano- 
ther fact he could state was, that gloves 
were imported packed in silver paper, in 
order that they might not soil or stain by 
laying against each other during the time 
it might be necessary for the smuggler to 
keep them before he was enabled to land 
them, which was never done by the fair 
trader importing from France to England. 
Another trick was, to pack men’s gloves to 
resemble women’s: these, and many other 
frauds, could be proved. Asa further corro- 
boration of the existence of smuggling, it 
was a fact that the towns upon the coast 
scarcely ever sent tothe British manufactur- 
er, except for the very best gloves ; and yet 
gloves of all descriptions were to be found 
in them. It was clear, therefore, they must 
have been smuggled across the Channel. 
They might, also, draw a pretty strong 
inference from the facts which had trans- 
pired relative to the house of Leaf and 
Co., which, for six months prior to de- 
tection, paid, on an average, duty upon 
1,400 and odd pair of gloves per month; 
whereas, in the month of February 
last alone, they paid duty upon 3,300 
dozen pair. Indeed, it was astonishing 
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what unexpected facts transpired upon 
investigations of that kind. The hon. mem- 
ber for Ipswich had stated, on a former 
occasion, that gloves could be made at as 
cheap a rate in England as in France. 
It was true that the best Paris gloves cost 
about 8s. or 9s. a dozen; but the cost of 
making Grenoble gloves, which were im- 
ported in the proportion of six or seven to 
one of the Paris gloves, cost only 4s. 7d. a 
dozen; while English gloves of a similar 
quality cost 8s. 8d. the dozen. The right 
hon. Gentleman referred to the glove 
manufacturers at Yeovil on the former 
occasion, and had asserted that, since the 
removal of the prohibition, they had in- 
creased from twenty-seven to forty-one ; 
the real state of the case, however, was, that 
the numbers of manufacturers in 1826 
was thirty-six, who made on an average 
between 400 and 500 dozen pairs per 
week, while now, although there was 
an increase of houses in the trade, they 
made only between 200 and 300 dozen. 
This was an extraordinary proof of pro- 
sperity, and he would leave the right hon. 
Gentleman to explain it to the House. 
He trusted he had said enough to prove 
the necessity of inquiry, notwithstanding 
his failure on the former occasion. If a 
Committee was granted, and it could be 
shown, after the examination, that no 
legislative measure could be devised 
to grant redress to the individuals con- 
nected with this trade, they would be 
satisfied; but, unquestionably, if their re- 
quest was refused, they would have con- 
siderable reason for dissatisfaction. If 
Ministers wished to stand well with the 
public out of doors, if they had a proper 
sense of justice, and were anxious to 
prove that they were not the mere crea- 
tures of expediency, they would accede to 
his Motion. Those who were most deeply 
interested in this question were honest 
and loyal people, who had never joined 
in those acts of outrage which individuals 
connected with other branches of manu- 
facture had indulged in; but if they found 
that justice was denied to them, then he 
greatly doubted whether they would much 
longer preserve their peaceable and loyal 
deportment. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber concluded by moving that “a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire how 
far the glove trade of the United Kingdom 
is injured by the introduction of smuggled 
goods, and concerning the best means of 
affording protection to the trade,” 
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Mr. Robert Gordon said, he rose to se- 
cond the motion, as he conceived that 
there was a positive call for the interference 
of Parliament, in order that the state of 
the glove trade should be fully inquired 
into, and the cause of the distress by 
which it was at present weighed down 
fully developed. It had appeared to him, 
upon the statement of the petitioners, and 
before he heard the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that the case of the 
glove manufacturers in England required 
the interference of the Legislature. That 
speech had not altered the impression upon 
his mind for on that occasion the right 
hon. Gentleman had made statements 
which had been since asserted by the ma- 
nufacturers of Yeovil to be inconsistent 
with the fact, and he, therefore, felt him- 
self fully justified in pursuing the course 
he now adopted, in order that an inquiry 
should be instituted into the correctness 
of the statements made on one side and 
the other as to the actual state of the 
trade. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, he had not 
on the present occasion, heard one argu- 
ment in support of the Motion which he 
had not answered when the question was 
formerly before the House. The gallant 
Colonel seemed to think, that a Committee 
had been granted to inquire into the state 
of the silk manufacture, merely on ac- 
count of the distress which prevailed in 
that branch. Now what he had stated as 
his reason for agreeing to that Committee, 
was distinctly the. reverse. It was true, 
he admitted, that distress did exist; but 
he added, that though he did-not agree in 
the views of those who supported the 
Motion, and did not coincide in the cor- 
rectness of the grounds on which it pro- 
ceeded, still he was of opinion that there 
were special circumstances in that case 
which justified the granting of a Com- 
mittee. Such circumstances did not exist 
in this case? and, therefore, he was not 
prepared to grant a Committee, although 
he was certain that the principle on which 
Ministers acted would come out of it tri- 
umphantly. The suspension and unset- 
tlement of trade which would inevitably 
occur during such an inquiry, greatly 
overbalanced in his mind any benefit that 
could possibly result from it. In the case 
of the silk manufacture, the duty on 
thrown silk, and the great extent of smug- 
gling that was notoriously carried on, af- 
forded very fair reasons for granting a 
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Committee; but here he saw no special 
circumstances whatever that ought to in- 
duce the House to grant a Committee. 
He could not imagine that any advantages 
would result fromsucha proceeding; but, on 
the other hand, he thought the trade would 
be subjected to very great inconvenience 
by the appointment of a Committee. He 
never denied that partial and local dis- 
tress existed in the glove trade; but he 
had proved, nevertheless, that the trade 
had considerably increased on the whole, 
and he had brought forward the increase 
of manufacturers at Yeovil as a proof that 
such establishments were extending, not 
to show that each of them made as many 
gloves at present as each had done when 
there was not so many of them. The 
hon. and gallant Colonel had observed, 
that, on the Ist of January last, there 
were 1,100,000 skins in warehouse. It 
should, however, be observed, that these 
skins were usually imported in the latter 
end of the year, for the purpose of meet- 
ing the demand for the spring and summer 
months, and, as the import had been 
larger than at any former period, it was to 
be expected, that there would be an in- 
crease of the skins in the warehouses. At 
the same period in 1830, he found there 
was a stock of between 500,000 and 
600,000, so thatthe accumulation of stock 
was not more than 400,000, instead of 
1,000,000, according to the statement of 
the hon. and gallant Colonel. This was 
no more than could be expected from the 
overtrading which had taken place. It 
had been made a matter of complaint that 
the trade in beaver gloves was almost an- 
nihilated. But could the Legislature do 
any thing to remove the cause of that com- 
plaint? Could they, by any measure of 
theirs, restore that branch of trade to Wor- 
cester? The falling-off in that branch of 
the trade might in some degree, be ac- 
counted for by the quantity of silk, cot- 
ton, and woollen gloves that were now 
worn. The hon. seconder of the Motion 
had said, that the manufacturers denied 
the correctness of his statements. Now 
he would say, ‘‘ Do not adopt the asser- 
tions of the manufacturers, but take as 
your data those documents which are 
before Parliament—namely, the Custom 
House returns.” A manufacturer had 
been pleased to write to him an abusive 
letter, denying his statementthat 4,030,000 
skins had been imported last year. He in 
consequence moved for the return, which 
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completely bore out that statement, The 
same individual then turned round and 
said, ‘‘O! that proves nothing, for one- 
third of those skins were exported.” This 
assertion induced him to move for a re- 
turn of the number of skins exported, and 
he found that they amounted to only 
44,000 lamb skins, which were never made 
into gloves, and, therefore, did not affect 
the present question. As to smuggling, 
he had formerly shown, that, looking to 
the amount of duty and the cost of the 
gloves, it was much better for a party to 
pay the duty than to run the risk of smug- 
gling the article. The duty of twenty- 
two and a-half per cent was much less 
than the smuggler would be contented 
with. There might be some few pair of 
gloves introduced by passengers, but 
there was no such thing as that wholesale 
smuggling of gloves which was practised 
with respect to some other articles. The 
hon. and gallant Colonel said, he could 
prove large quantities of smuggled goods 
to have been offered for sale. Let him 
give that evidence to the Customs, or to 
the Board of Trade, and he might rest 
assured that the matter would be tho- 
roughly inquired into. He had read 
almost all the petitions presented upon 
this subject, and there was scarcely one of 
them which did not require prohibition ; 
but his hon. friend was not prepared to 
go that length. The only ground on 
which the House could grant a Committee 
was the expectation that good would re- 
sult from it. It could not grant a Com- 
mittee to satisfy this or that party, but 
with a view to some general public benefit, 
But what practical beneficial result could 
be obtained by the Motion. His hon. and 
gallant friend would say he wanted to stop 
smuggling; but the only way of effecting 
that, was to lower the duty. If his hon. 
and gallant friend was not prepared—as 
certainly the House was not prepared—to 
re-adopt the principle of prohibition, he 
had no ground upon which to stand. A 
great portion of the distress under which 
the glove manufacturers laboured, arose 
from the large consumption of what were 
called ‘* Berlin gloves.” His hon. friend, 
the member for Ipswich, had in the former 
debate upon this subject, stated to the 
House the large amount to which that 
consumption extended; but he had since 
reason to know that his hon. friend’s cal- 
culation was even under the mark. A 
calculation had since been made by per- 
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sons well-acquainted with that trade, from 
which it appeared that the consumption 
of Berlin gloves in the last year amounted 
to 300,000 dozen—that was to say, that 
3,600,000 pair of Berlin gloves were made 
in that time in this country. He should 
not trouble the House with any further 
details, but, after the full discussion this 
subject underwent on a former occasion— 
after the refusal of this House, then, to 
grant a Committee—after the discussion 
which had taken place in another quarter 
upon it—he trusted the House would not 
aceede to the present Motion. The argu- 
ment drawn from the House havinggranted 
a Committee in the ease of the silk trade, 
ought not to weigh in favour of a Com- 
mittee in the present instance. In the 
case of the silk trade, the Committee was 
granted on special grounds; but in the 
present instance, there were no special 
grounds, and the granting of a Committee 
would only be attended with the greatest 
inconvenience to the trade itself. He had 
no objection, as suggested by the hon. 
member for Corfe Castle—to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into 
smuggling generally, because that would 
be done with a view to general fiscal ob- 
jects, and not applying, specifically, to 
any particular trade, would not disturb 
the usual course of speculation nor cause 
that disorder which granting the present 
Motion infallibly must produce. But 
such not being the proposal of his hon. 
and gallant friend, as, indeed, it was al- 
ready in the hands of another hon. Mem- 
ber, he must meet his Motion with a 
direct negative. 

Mr. Robinson would not occupy much 
of the time of the House in expressing his 
approbation of the Motion to which he 
was bound to give his support. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, that the subject 
had been decided after ample discussion ; 
but he overlooked the important fact 
which the glove trade could not overlook, 
viz. that since that discussion, the House 
had granted a Committee of inquiry into 
the state of the silk trade; so that, if a 
Committee were refused in the case of the 
glove trade, the only reason would be, that 
the Ministers assented in the one case, 
and thought proper to refuse in the other. 
The right hon. Gentleman laboured to 
make out a distinction between the two 
cases; but there was obviously none. 
Both trades complained of the intervention 
of the foreign manufacturer. The right 
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hon. Gentleman said, that his hon. and 
gallant colleague would not go the length 
of prohibition; and, therefore, was not 
entitled to ask for a Committee, because 
the manufacturers wanted prohibition ; but 
the right hon, Gentleman granted a Com- 
mittee to the silk manufacturers, although 
they also wanted prohibition. It was 
natural that the suffering parties should 
differ among themselves, as to the mode 
in which they could be relieved; but as 
they all showed the gradual decay of their 
manufacture, it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to make an inquiry into their 
statement, The only answer to their 
complaints, however, was a repetition of 
promises of improvement in their trade, 
from the adoption of the new system, 
which had been repeatedly falsified during 
the last eight years. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, that the suffering was tempo- 
rary, Good God! Talk of a temporary 
suffering which had lasted since 1824— 
had been continually increasing—had now 
reached such a degree of intensity, that it 
could no longer be borne. He did not 
deny that a part of it was produced hy 
changes of fashion; and his canstituents 
were not so unreasonable as to complain 
of the effects of competition on the part 
of their own countrymen, but they com- 
plained that the distress thus produced, of 
itself sufficiently appalling, should be ag- 
gravated by the admission of foreign 
gloves. All his Majesty’s Ministers 
seemed to attach more importance to their 
own consistency than to the distress of 
the people. They appealed to the hon, 
member for Ipswich, as a great authority, 
and, certainly his authority was great; 
but his statement was received with sus- 
picion, because he was interested in the 
importation of foreign gloves, The ma- 
nufacture of gloves had in it much to re- 
commend it; it was purely domestic; it 
caused no large congregations of people, 
giving opportunity for the machinations 
of sedition ; but women and children were 
supplied with occupation at home, the 
employment being moral in its tendency, 
and deserving of the encouragement of 
the Legislature. The right hon, Gentle- 
man said, that there was no smuggling, 
and that it was useless to go into an in- 
quiry, unless it was to prohibit the impor- 
tation of foreign gloves. He was pre- 
pared to say, looking at the condition of 
the labouring poor, and remembering that 
100,000 of = fl were engaged in the ma- 
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nufacture of gloves, that it was the duty 
of Government to consent to the prohibi- 
tion of French gloves. He was no advo- 
cate for ‘prohibition or high duties; but 
both were necessary evils, in consequence 
of the amount of our taxation, and the 
Corn Laws. Enough, he thought, he had 
made out to justify the House in assenting 
to the Motion, and he should have great 
pleasure in giving it his warmest sup- 
port. 

Mr. Sanford said, that though he had 
voted against the Committee that was last 
proposed on this subject, he felt inclined 
to sup} 1 present Motion, since a 
Commitice ‘> inquire into the silk trade 
had inthe :terim been granted. He rose, 
however, chicfly to say, that, as the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade’s, statements had been con- 
troverted with respect to the increase of 
the glove trade at Yeovil, he was also 
about to show that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had also been mistaken in other facts 
connected with that place and the glove 
trade. The right hon. Gentleman had 
asserted that the population of Yeovil had 
increased twenty-seven per cent between 
182] and 1831; it certainly had done so, 
but, by looking at the number of houses 
built, he had ascertained that the great in- 
crease was up to 1827, at which period the 
glove trade began to decline. As a fur- 
ther corroboration of these facts, he must 
add, that, between 1811 and 1821, when 
the glove trade was in a state of great 
prosperity, the population had increased 
fifty per cent. With respect to gloves 
themselves, he found that the importation 
from France, in February 1827, was 2,000 
dozen pair, but in the same month, in 1831, 
it was 9,000 dozen. He feared, from these 
statements that the right hon. Gentleman 
had taken a partial view of the case, and it 
was only in a Committee that the ques- 
tion could be thoroughly sifted. He was, 
therefore, prepared to give the hon. and 
gallant Officer his support. 

Mr. Morrison denied that the distress 
of the manufacturers arose from the intro- 
duction of foreign gloves, as the amount 
of that introduction was not more than 
from five to seven per cent on the total 
consumption of the article; and he thought 
that that proportion could hardly have 
been less when French gloves were con- 
traband, and introduced solely by the 
smugglers. In his opinion, the best thing 
for the Legislature to do would be, to take 
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off the import duty on the French dressed 
skins. It was generally admitted that we 
could not dress skins so well as the French; 
but if the French skins were allowed to 
enter this country free from duty, he 
thought that there would then be no reason 
why the English manufacturer could not 
compete with the French manufacturer. 
One great reason, however, for the distress 
was that we had lost our export trade. 
Formerly, of 534,000 dozen pair of gloves 
manufactured at Worcester, nearly the half 
were exported, principally to the United 
States, but the fashion of wearing French 
gloves had obtained there, as well as other 
places to the utter loss of that branch of 
our trade.’ He agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. P. Thomson) that 
there was very little smuggling going on 
in gloves, and for this simple reason—that 
it was not so profitable to the smuggler 
to smuggle gloves as silk, as the former 
were much more bulky than the latter. 
Mr. Hume thought that it would have 
been much better if the gallant Officer 
had postponed his Motion for a Committee, 
and moved an instruction to the Com- 
mittee on the silk trade instead, to in- 
quire into the state of smuggling in gloves 
as soon as it should be unoccupied on the 
question of smugglingin silk. He agreed 
with the hon. member for Ipswich, that 
the glove trade of this country was very 
little injured by the import of gloves from 
France, as the quantity imported was 
comparatively very small, and chiefly of the 
finest sort, such as ladies would at all 
events procure from the illicit trade, if 
they were not to be obtained from the fair 
dealer. He had no objection, however, to 
inquiry, and would support the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Motion. He wished, however, be- 
fore sitting down to protest against its 
being asserted that those who opposed the 
prayer of these petitions were indifferent 
to the distress of the glove trade. Such 
an assertion was a libel. If the argu-' 
ments of the hon. member for Worcester 
were followed up, they would speedily put 
an end to foreign commerce altogether. 
The hon. Member said, that we ought to 
shut out the foreign article. Let this 
principle be once generally acted on, and 
no country would so soon become beg- 
gared as England—it was England, above 
all the other countries of the world, that 
imported the raw material, and exported 
the manufactured article, for which she 
received the price of her labour, And 
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yet, because he stated this undeniable fact, 
he was denounced as a theorist, whose 
principles were leading the way to pauper- 
ism and crime. The hon. Gentleman was 
the person who promoted dissatisfaction, 
by attacking that commerce which enabled 
us to give our manufacture for the raw 
produce, after substracting the full value 
of our labour. An hon. Alderman, the 
other day, stated, that he could produce an 
invoice for the purpose of showing that 
one party alone had imported 200,000 
dozen of French gloves. In the Com- 
mittee, he had called on the hon. Alder- 
man to produce the invoice, but then 
the party was not willing to come for- 
ward. The hon. Gentleman had observed, 
that the population connected with the 
glove trade was moral and quiet; but 
the whole must be looked at, and did he 
think that prohibition would be the means 
of increasing the morality of the country, 
when it would cover our coasts with smug- 
glers? He had no hesitation in saying, that 
we should reduce the duty on every fo- 
reign article to that scale which should 
take away from the trade any inducement 
to deal with the smuggler; and he also 
agreed with the hon. member for Ipswich, 
that we should take the duty off the raw 
article, so that our manufacturers might be 
able to obtain their skins on the same 
terms as in France. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman thought that 
every word which had fallen from the hon. 
member for Ipswich went to prove the 
necessity for appointing a Committee. 
He admitted the distress, and it did not 
arise, according to his statements, from the 
French trade: that was of all others, the 
reason why they should go into the Com- 
mittee to ascertain whence it did arise. 
With respect to these French gloves, they 
were of no benefit, they injured the manu- 
facturer, and were of no profit to the 
trader, being chiefly used by him as a 
blind to make the public suppose cheap 
goods were sold. The trader bought 
gloves at 12s. 6d. and 13s. a dozen, and 
frequently retailed them at 1s. a pair. 
The hon. Gentleman, the member for 
Ipswich, could not deny this; for he had 
himself done it at his recommenda- 
tion; thus selling the article at twenty 
percent under prime cost, the hon. Mem- 
ber having assured him that it was a very 
cheap way of advertising. The hon. 
Gentleman told the House that we did 
not now export gloves as we used, That 
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was a reason why we should not admit the 
foreign article ; for, was it not enough to 
have to encounter one difficulty, without, 
of our own accord, adding a second ? 
Besides, the French did not take a shil- 
ling of our manufactures. The hon, 
member for Middlesex, indeed, would talk 
about sailing to Mexico to sell our cot- 
tons, and to get gold in exchange, but 
all that was absolute nonsense and ab- 
surdity! No one till now ever talked of 
opening the trade without an equivalent. 
The only question in Mr. Pitt’s time was, 
as to there being an equivalent ; but it was 
admitted, on all hands, that if there was 
no equivalent, there ought to be no trade. 
The hon. member for Ipswich said, that 
the manufacture of cotton gloves hurt 
the leather trade ; but if that were so, it 
was only an additional reason for not ad- 
mitting the foreign article to make the 
matter worse. As to the fact of there 
being distress, that was sufficiently shown 
by the wives and the children of the la- 
bourer being out of employ, and by our 
streets being filled with women who are 
prostitutes, because they could not gain an 
honest livelihood. And this was what arose 
from the wretched philosophy of the cold- 
blooded misanthropes of the day! As to 
the Committee up-stairs, he did not be- 
lieve that it would arrive at any useful 
result; for the best evidence was palpably 
and unjustly shut out. However, he did 
not want to debate that; and would, there- 
fore, only add, that, if Gentlemen thought 
they were right, and that the way to give 
food to our starving labourers was by let- 
ting in upon them a flood of foreign manu- 
factures, let them, at all events, prove that 
in a Committee. They knew they could 
not, and, therefore, dared not grant the 
gallant Officer’s Motion. He, however, 
should give it his most hearty support. 

Earl Grosvenor said, that, having suc- 
ceeded in his own Motion for a Committee 
on the silk trade, he felt himself bound 
also to aid a similar object with respect to 
gloves, wherefore he would support the 
Motion. He would take the liberty to 
add that no set of individuals could show ' 
more attention and a greater desire to elicit 
the truth than the Gentlemen composing 
the Committee on the silk trade. 

Colonel Davies begged leave to remark, 
in answer to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Vice President of Trade’s as- 
sertion that he had made nocase, that he 
was prevented from doing so by the right 
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hon. Gentleman’s own act. He could 
only assert that smuggling existed to a 
great extent, and offered to prove it in a 
Committee, but he was denied that oppor- 
tunity. The real cause of the denial of 
his Motion was, that the glove trade was 
not supported by such powerful interest in 
that House as the silk trade, yet it was 
equally entitled to consideration. He 
should, therefore, persist in his Motion. 

The House divided: Ayes 26; Noes 
44—Majority 18. 


List of the Aves. 


Langton, W. G. 
Luttrell, J. F. 
M’Killop, J. 
Ross, C. 
Sanford, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Spencer, Hon, F. 
Stormont, Viscount 
Stewart, E, 
Waithman, Alderman. 
Wason, R. 
Wilks, J. 

TELLERS. 
Davies, Colonel. 
Robinson, G. R. 


Astell, W. 
Bankes, W. 
Baring, Alex. 
Blaney, Hon. C. 
Buck, L. W. 
Burge, W. 
Clive, Hon. R. 
Copeland, Alderman 
Courtenay, P. 
Foley, Hon. T. 
Foley, Edw. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Hotham, Lord 
Hume, Joseph 


PLACE FOR HOLDING THE NoRFOLK 
Assizrs.]| Mr. R. Grant would trouble 
the House, but very shortly, in bringing 
the subject of his notice before them, and 
did not anticipate that it would on this 
occasion give rise to any discussion. The 
measure he wished to introduce had for 
its chief object the holding of the Assizes 
for the county of Norfolk twice a-year in 
the city of Norwich, and putting an end to 
the practice of having the Lent Assizes 
holden at Thetford. The effect of this 
would be, two gaol deliveries in Norwich, 
an object in itself of great importance 
every where, but particularly there, where 
it now happened that prisoners were fre- 
quently confined eleven months before 
they were brought to trial. By a Statute 
passed in the reign of Henry 2nd, the 
Assizes for every county were directed to 
be held in the county town of each county, 
and by another passed in the second vear 
of Richard 2nd, the Judges were empow- 
ered to fix the holding of Assizes in other 
considerable towns besides the county 
towns, if the circumstances of the counties 
should render it advisable. In conse- 


quence of the common operation of these 
two statutes, some of the counties had 
their Assizes at the county towns only, 
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nately, at the county town and at some 
other large town in the county, That was 
the case with the county of Norfolk: but 
whatever was the reason for which the 
Judges originally appointed the Assizes to 
be held at Thetford, the holding of them 
there had now become a great inconve- 
nience. Thetford was a small town at an 
extremity of the county, and it was sur- 
rounded by a thinly inhabited country, 
whereas Norwich was a large city, and in 
the centre of the wealth and population of 
the county. From a variety of calculations 
it appeared, that the convenience to the 
county generally, both as regarded popu- 
lation and distance, was double in the case 
of Norwich as compared with Thetford. 
Under those circumstances, he begged 
leave to move to bring in a Bill to remove 
the holding of the Norfolk Assizes from 
Thetford to Norwich. 

Mr. Baring observed, that Assizes had 
been held at Thetford from the year 1264 
up to the present time. He admitted all 
that had been said with respect to Nor- 
wich, but still must ever contend against 
any statement which would represent 
Thetford other than asa thriving place, 
He did not feel the force of the arguments 
for holding the Assizes at the central point 
of the county; and, even admitting their 
validity, he saw no reason why Norfolk 
should be singled out for the trial of a 
geographical experiment, Let there be a 
general re-division of counties, as at pre- 
sent with respect to elections, and not a 
Bill for a single exception case like the pre- 
sent. Besides, admitting the expediency 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s Motion, he 
thought the prerogative of the Crown a 
more desirable mode of attaining its end 
than a legislative enactment. 

Sir John Sebright said, he must support 
the Motion, because, to have justice admi- 
nistered in the centre of a county would 
save time, trouble, and expense. At the 
same time, he thought that much benefit, 
by way of example, would be derived from 
the executing criminals at the place of 
their crimes, and not promiscuously at the 
Assize town. 

Mr. Ridley Colborne opposed the Mo- 
tion, urging that, if any change were ne- 
cessary, which he denied, it ought to be 
effected by the prerogative of the Crown, 
and not by an Act of Parliament. The 
question had already been discussed, and 
decided in the year 1825, 





while in others, the Assizes were held alter- 





Mr. Hume would not pretend to say 
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whether what was proposed should be ac- 
complished by the King in Council, or by 
Statute; but of this he was certain, that it 
was most expedient to hold the Assizes 
only at Norwich, as the most central and 
populous situation. The counties were 
differently divided when Thetford had 
been named as one of the places at which 
Assizes were to be holden. 

Mr. Wason also supported the Motion. 

Leave given to bring in the Bill. 


Mayo Maeistracy.] Mr. Ruthven 
moved for a copy of the memorial pre- 
sented to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
by William Murphy, of Mayo, complain- 
ing of very severe and illegal punishment 
inflicted upon him by order of certain 
Magistrates in that county, and of the 
official correspondence which that memo- 
rial had occasioned. His object was, to 
bring under the notice of Parliament the 
very oppressive conduct of those Magis- 
trates—particularly of the reverend Mr. 
Stoney—towards the memorialist, which 
was too true a comment upon the memor- 
able declaration of Lord Redesdale, that, 
in Ireland, there was one law for the rich, 
and another for the poor. On the 13th 
of December last, a man was brought 
before the Magistrates charged with steal- 
ing turf, on which occasion Murphy, who 
was a respectable farmer, made use of 
some strong expressions relative to the 
conduct of the reverend gentleman already 
mentioned. This excited the anger of 
the Magistrates, who ordered him to be 
twice confined in the public stocks, under 
circumstances of unnecessary violence and 
severity, for the offence of ‘ insolence 
towards the reverend Mr. Stoney;” that 
insolence amounting to reprobating that 
reverend Magistrate’s zeal in the exaction 
of his tithes. Not content with thus twice 
inflicting upon Murphy the punishment of 
the stocks, the’reverend gentleman compel- 
led the prisoner to carry the stocks himself 
from the place of his confinement to that 
in which they were usually kept, and his 
cruelty was abetted by his brother Magis- 
trates, 

Mr, Stanley was free to admit, that, on 
inquiry by the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
into the circumstances of Murphy’s case, 
that noble and learned person declared, in 
an official communication to the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Mayo, that 
the conduct of the Magistrates was “ in- 
temperate and highly indiscreet.” He, 
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however, did not think it so culpable as to 
induce him to deprive those gentlemen of 
the commission of the peace; and, there- 
fore, left it to the Marquis of Sligo, the 
Lord Lieutenant of Mayo, to formally re- 
primand them for their misconduct, He 
could not sit down without observing that 
it appeared to him, that the circumstance 
now under consideration afforded a suffi- 
cient proof of the excellence of the plan by 
which Lord Lieutenants were established 
in the counties of Ireland, and the advan- 
tage of having a resident person of high 
trust to mediate between the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Magistrates. 

Colonel Conolly believed that the Lords 
Lieutenant of Counties’ Act would have 
been highly beneficial, if it had been car- 
ried into effect in the manner contemplated 
by the House, when it gave that Bill its 
sanction, namely, by resident Lord Lieu- 
tenants being appointed, but, in several 
counties, the persons appointed to that 
office were not residents, and, in others, 
they were only to be reached by passing 
through the whole extent of the county, 
He was ready to admit, however, these 
remarks, did not apply to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Mayo, who had acted with 
great propriety on the Motion then before 
the House. 

Mr. John Browne begged to assure the 
House, that the noble Marquis, the Lord 
Lieutenant of Mayo, was most anxious that 
every inquiry should be made into the 
transaction. The difficulty, so far as his 
noble friend was concerned, arose from his 
intimacy with the parties, but that did not 
prevent him from executing his duty for a 
moment. While he was on his legs, he 
begged leave to say, that he considered 
the stocks to be a mode of punishment 
unsuited to the present age, and, that he 
much wished to see them abolished. 

Mr, Crampton said, that, although a 
Lord Lieutenant of a county had no direct 
authority to dismiss a Magistrate, nor even 
to institute a regular inquiry into his 
conduct, that alone being the privilege of 
the Lord Chancellor, yet there could be 
no doubt, that if any case of oppression 
was represented to him, it was his duty 
to make the same known to the Lord 
Chancellor, with whose concurrence the 
Magistrate could be dismissed. 

Mr. Goulburn could not concur in the 
opinions of the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, that a Lord Lieutenant had power to 
dismiss a Magistrate fromthe Commission. 


Mayo Magistracy. 
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Mr. Crampton explained, that he had 
not said that such power was vested in the 
Lord Lieutenant of a county by virtue of 
his office, but that his recommendation of 
such a course would induce the Lord 
Chancellor to strike a Magistrate out of 
the Commission. 

Mr. Jones had no doubt that, as some- 
times occurred even in London in the 
haste of business, a Magistrate might un- 
intentionally make an illegal decision in 
Ireland also, and perhaps, that was the 
case in the instance now complained of. 
But he thought the matter out of which 
the Motion arose was too trivial for the 
attention of the House. 

Mr. Hunt approved highly of the con- 
duct of the Lord Lieutenant of the county 
of Mayo, in calling the Magistrates to an 
account for their illegal and oppressive 
conduct. He wished to see the same 
course taken when a poor man in England 
was oppressed by a Magistrate, which was 
a thing of no rare occurrence. People 
talked of the trial by Jury—not bearing 
in mind how often that was superseded in 
the case of poor men, who were liable to 
be sent to prison at the will of Magistrates 
for trivial offences. [Hear, hear.] Gentle- 
men might say ‘‘ hear, hear!” but he repeat- 
ed that poor people were sent to the tread- 
mill continually for three months without 
trial. [Laughter.] Gentlemen mightlaugh. 
But it was a thing that was done ever- 
lastingly by the Magistrates. Surely 
there was no person in that House who 
did not know that such things were con- 
stantly occurring ; and, when poor men 
suffered such treatment unlawfully, then 
they were told by that House, that the 
Courts at Westminster were open to them. 

Major Macnamara said, that his noble 
friend the Lord Lieutenant of the county 
of Mayo was the last person whom he 
should suspect of committing any act of 
severity or oppression. At the same time, 
he entirely dissented from the statements 
of his hon. friend the member for Mayo, 
that the appointment of Lieutenants of 
counties would tranquilize Ireland, as it 
was in vain to expect peace in that country 
until tithes were extinguished. 

Mr. Ruthven said, he must express sa- 
tisfaction at what had been stated by the 
right hon. Secretary. But he could not 


say so much with respect to the remark of 
the hon. and gallant Officer who had 
treated the illegal confinement of a respect- 
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of a trifling nature; so different was his 
opinion that he thought the’case was one 
which fully justitied him in bringing it 
under the notice of Parliament; but he 
would not, after what had transpired, 
press his Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


EMPLOYMENT OF TrRooPs (IRELAND).] 
Mr. O’Ferrall, in moving for a copy of the 
correspondence with Dublin Castle, re- 
quiring troops to be sent into the county 
of Kildare, on the days appointed to hold 
meetings to petition against the tithe sys- 
tem, at the following places :—Narray- 
more, Suncroft, Ballitore, Monastereven, 
and Rathmore, said, if it should appear 
that no application to the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county had been made, previously 
to the troops being sent, he thought he 
had just grounds of complaint, as one 
of the Members who had supported Go- 
vernment in the Lords Lieutenant Bill, for 
he had understood, as one of the grounds 
for those appointments, that all correspond- 
ence relating to the peace of the respective 
counties was to go through the hands of 
the Lords Lieutenant, and that no other 
communications were to take place. If it 
should transpire that private representa- 
tion had been made and acted upon, he 
should be fully warranted in taking notice 
of the proceeding. 

Mr. Stanley regretted that he could not 
consent to the Motion, for if there were 
any communication confidential, it was 
that in which Government acted as to the 
disposition of troops. This power had 
always been acted upon by Government. 
He might, however, say this much, that in 
the county of Kildare great excitement 
prevailed, and apprehensions had been 
entertained that the peace of the country 
would be violated before the troops were 
sent into that county. He was inclined 
to pay the greatest attention to any repre- 
sentation from the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county of Kildare, but still he thought it 
was too much to call for the reasons which 
induced the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to 
send a body of troops into any part of that 
country. For these reasons he objected 
to the Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Recistry oF Deeps(IrtLanpD) Brtt.] 
The House went into a Committee on the 
Registry of Deeds (Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. Jephson moved that the salary of 
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a-year. That gentleman was appointed 


the registrar (Mr. Moore) be 1,500/. 


in January 1830, and had been given to 
understand that he was to receive that 
amount; indeed, a Treasury minute to 
that effect was transmitted to him. But, 
since the present Government had been in 
office, they had reduced, the salary to 
1,200/. a-year. By this Bill, the duties of 
the office would be very much extended, 
and the responsibility increased, he hoped, 
therefore, that the original rate of salary 
would be restored. 

Mr. Leader said, he must oppose the 
proposed increase. He had no doubt, 
that many gentlemen perfectly competent 
to perform the duties of the office could 
be had at the reduced salary of 1,200/. 
If Mr. Moore felt any objections to the 
increased responsibility said to be imposed 
upon him by the Bill, he might, of course, 
give up his office. 

Mr. Crampton said, that Mr. Moore had 
an equitable right to 1,500/. a-year. He 
had been appointed at that salary, and a 
Treasury minute of the late Government 
was passed to that effect, though it ap- 
peared that another Treasury minute of 
the same date was recorded, by which the 
salary was fixed at 1,200/., which Mr. 
Moore had since received under protest. 

Mr. Spring Rice stated, that the minute 
of Treasury fixing the salary at 1,500/., 
he understood, had not passed the Treasury 
at all, but had been issued by a mistake 
of the clerk. He denied that Mr. Moore 
had any equitable claim to 1,500/., but, 
considering the changes which had been 
made in the office, the additional duty 
imposed upon the registrar, he thought 
the public would gain more than the 3004. 
a-year. If it was the case of a newly- 
created office; he should think 1,200/. 
a-year enough. 

Mr. Wyse supported the Motion, on 
the ground that, as the duties which Mr. 
Moore had undertaken to discharge had 
been increased, the salary ought also to be 
increased to a fair compensation for the 
additional duties and responsibilities im- 
posed by the Bill. He, however, thought 
the increase of salary should be confined 
to Mr. Moore only, and that provision 
should be made that his successor should 
not have more than 1,200/. per annum. 

Mr. Sheil felt it his duty to move as an 
Amendment, that the sum of 1,200/. 
should be inserted in the clause in place | 
of the sum of 1,5002. He could not: 
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acquiesce in the opinion that increase of 
duties should call for an increase of salary, 
when he remembered that the assistant 
barristers for counties in Ireland, notwith- 
standing the great increase to their labours, 
arising from their now discharging the 
troublesome duty of registering freeholders, 
had been granted no addition to the 
salaries they were before paid. In a re- 
cent appointment a reduction had been 
made in the salary for the discharge of 
onerous responsible duties ; he alluded to 
the case of Mr. Goold, an eminent member 
of the Bar, who had been appointed a 
Master in Chancery in Ireland at a very 
reduced salary. 

Mr. Lefroy supported the original Mo- 
tion. He conceived Mr. Moore had an 
equitable claim to the salary of 1,5000. 
per annum, for the contract between the 
Treasury and that gentleman was complete 
—it was ratified by the Treasury minute— 
a solemn document, as he though and 
one that it was too much to say should be 
set aside on the mere statement of a 
Treasury clerk that it was a mistake. 

Mr. Jephson said, he was completely in 
the hands of the House, and he felt that, 
in thus bringing the matter before it, he 
had discharged his duty to the public. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 23; Noes 21—Majority 2. 

House resumed, 


POPP OL DI 029 PD 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, April 4, 1832. 


MiNuTES.] Petitions presented. By Viscount Sipmourn, 
from Cornwall, against the Reform Bill:—By a Nose 
Lorp, from the Inhabitants of Cong, for a Revision of 
the Tithe System in Ireland. 


SENTENCE oF DEATH EXPLANATION 
Bruu.] The Earl of Shaftesbury moved 
the Order of the Day, for going into Com- 
mittee on this Bill. 

Lord Wyzford said, that a practice had 
recently prevailed by the means of which 
bills of much importance had been pressed 
on their Lordships’ House, with such haste as 
to prevent a due consideration of them, and 
even before the bills themselves were printed, 
such was the case with the measure then 
before the House. He did, therefore, 
trust the Committee on the Bill might be 
postponed until the machinery attached to 
it was fully understood. It appeared to him 
that the effect would be to limit the King’s 
prerogative of mercy in certain cases. 

Lord Tenterden entertained considerable 
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doubt whether the provisions of former 
laws ought to be extended in the manner 
contemplated by this Bill. He fully agreed, 
however, with his noble and learned friend, 
that further time for consideration should 
be allowed. 

The Lord Chancellor agreed with both 
his noble and learned friends, that the Bill 
deserved much consideration. He begged, 
however, to say, it was not introduced by 
Ministers, but by a worthy Alderman of the 
City of London. He thought his noble 
and learned friend who had first objected to 
it was in error when he asserted that it 
would abridge the prerogative of the Crown, 
in respect to its most valuable prerogative, 
that of mercy, its object being solely to 
do away with the painful necessity of pass- 
ing sentence of death, in cases where that 
extreme penalty was not likely to be carried 
into execution. 

Lord ih ytd said, his object was, to 
show that all mercy proceeded from the 
Throne, and, therefore, he wished the Bill 
to be postponed, to ascertain whether a 
clause might not be introduced requiring 
that, in all cases, the King’s assent to the 
sentence being recorded and not pronounced, 
should be signified. 

Committee postponed. 


PID I DLO LE CLOG 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 4, 1832. 


MinurTEs.] Bill brought in. By Mr. Crampton, to con- 
tinue for 4 limited time, the Acts for the Relief of Insol- 
vent Debtors in Ireland. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. SHAw, of the 
several Hospitals in Ireland, for the Reception of Fever 
Patients only, receiving Public Aid either from Parlia- 
mentary Grant or from Local Assessment, with various 
particulars :—On the Motion of the SoticirorR GENERAL, 
of the Duties performed by the present and former Secre- 
taries of Bankrupts, before the passing of the Act consti- 
tuting a Court of Bankruptcy, and of the Number of 
Hours in each Day in which they were respectively en- 
gaged in the Public Duties of the Office; and also a Return 
of the Number of Clerks and other Officers employed in 
the Secretary’s Office, before and since the passing of the 
Act, and of the comparative attendance of the Secretary 
at his Office, before and since the passing of the Act; of 
the Number and Names of other Offices or Appointments 
held by the present or former Secretaries, while being 
Secretary of Bankrupts, or subsequently to their quitting 
that Office, to which any of them may have been appointed 
by the Lonp CHANcELLOR ; of the Hours of Attendance 
of the last Deputy Secretary of Bankrupts on the Duties of 
his Office, and a specification of what such Duties were; 
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of the Number of Bankrupt Petitions heard in Court by | 


the Lorp CHANCELLOR and the Vice-Chancellor, respect- 
ively, during the years 1829, 1850, and 1831:—On the 
Motion of Sir Joun Hosuouse, of the Number of Persons 
on the 17th March last, who had been Rated to the Relief 
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mediately preceding; of the total Number of Declarations 
or Votes delivered to the said Churchwardens for and 
against the adoption of the Act passed in the last Ses- 
sion for the better Regulation of Vestries, &¢., specifying 
the Number (after the summing up thereof) rejected, and 
the Number given for, and the Number given against, the 
adoption of the said Act, accepted or allowed by the said 
Churchwardens, 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Ropinson, from the Retailers 
of Beer, in Worcester, for extending the Time for keeping 
open their Houses; and from the Members of the Council 
of the Political Union of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green, in 
favour of the Factories Regulation Bill:—By Mr. Wsy- 
LAND, from the Inhabitants of Potton, in favour of the 
Poor Allotments Bill:—By Sir Francis Vincent, ftom 
the Inhabitants of St. Alban’s, for the Abolishment of 
Slavery :—-By Lord Actson, from the Parishioners of 
Maree, Galway, for a Provision in the Itish Reform Bill 
to preserve the peculiar Franchise of Galway; from the 
Presbyterian Congregation of Brigh, against the New Plan 
of Education for Ireland, and from the Protestant Dissent- 
ets of Killeavey, for the Abolition of Tithes:—By Mr. 
Ewart, from certain Hotel Keepers, for Relief from their 
Liability to make Restitution for the Loss of Property by 
their Guests :—By Sir Epmtxp Hayes, ftom the Arch- 
deacon, Clergy, and othets of the Diocese of Raphoe; from 
the Presbyterian Congregations of Latterkenny, andUpper 
Moville; and by Mr. Jamzes E. Gorpon, from Bandon, 
Cork, against the New System of Education in Ireland; 
and from Tullevar and Templemartin, signed chiefly by 
Catholies, in favour of the Kildare Street Society. 


CoLonrAL SiAvERy.] The Sheriffsofthe 
City of London presented a petition from the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermenand Common Council 
of the City of London, approving of the Ord- 
ersin Council with respect to the West-India 
Colonies, and praying an amelioration of the 
present condition of the slave population of 
the Colonies, and the eventual Abolition of 
Slavery. 

Mr. Hume could not remain silent on the 
present occasion. He was sorry so respect- 
able a body as the Corporation and Common 
Council of the metropolis should have ap- 
proached the House with such a petition, if 
he understood it correctly, as that just pre- 
sented. He begged to protest against the 
Orders in Council approved of by the pe- 
tition, by which discriminating duties were 
to be enforced as a punishment, which 
would prove a complete violation of pro- 
perty, if any property could be said to be 
in the West-India colonies. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, the Corporation 
of London had always expressed liberal feel- 


| ings and principles, and their great object at 


present was, to do away with the system of 
slavery. He begged to move that the pe- 
tition be laid on the Table, and be printed. 

Mr. Alderman Hughes Hughes said, he 
had been requested by the enlightened body 
from whom this petition proceeded to sup- 


port its prayer, and he had much pleasure in 


of the Poor of the Parish of St. James’s Westminster, the | 


whole yeat immediately preceding, and had paid all the 
Parochial Rates, Taxes, and Assessments, due from them, 


doing so, for his own opinions coincided 
with those expressed with it, and he ad- 
mired the moderation of the tone of the 


except sueh as had become due within the Six Months im- | petition, as well as of the Orders of Coun- 
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cil. He hoped the same moderation 
would be imitated by all parties in that 
House, when the important subject of sla- 
very came to be discussed. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman supported the 
prayer of the petition, 

Mr. Alderman Copeland questioned the 
prudence of the Corporation of London in 
coming to the conclusion expressed in this 
petition. He knew that those citizens who 
were connected with the colonies viewed 
every measure which was taken with re- 
gard to them, with considerable alarm ; and 
none more so than the Orders in Council, 
to which reference had been made, as they 
considered that those Orders had a tendency 
to injure the colonies, and the shipping 
trade of the country. Whenever the 
great question of slavery should come be- 
fore the House, he should be ptepared to 
offer his sentimetits upon it; he begged, 
however, to say at present he was no advo- 
cate for the existence of slavery, but he 
thought still that the Orders in Council 
were not calculated to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the negroes in the colonies, and, 
therefore, he could not give the petition his 
support. 

t. Dizon said, that notwithstanding the 
eulogy which had been bestowed upon the 
Orders ‘in Council, the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had expressed 
his intention to accede to a modification of 
them, to make them more palatable to the 
feelings of those best acquainted with the 
colonies. He was firmly of opinion, that, 
if they were carried into effect, as they at 
present existed, they would be destructive 
to the maritime interests of the country. 

Mr. Warburton thought the Corporation 
of London had done themselves credit by 
mg the petition then before the 

vuse, for he was fully convinced that the 
present system of slavery in the colonies 
was attended with so much danger, that, if 
modifications were not speedily admitted 
into it, with a view to better the condition 
of the negroes, that the colonies would be 
lost to this country, and because he wished 
to preserve them, he approved of the Orders 
in Council which had that object in view. 

Petition to be printed. 


CoMMUNICATION WITH IRELAND.] Mr. 
Ewart presented a Petition from the Bank- 
ers, Merchants, and Inhabitants of the town 
of Liverpoul, aguinst the removal of the Go- 
vernment steam-packets employed in the 
Post-office department between that port 
and Dublin. He wished to inform the 





House that great inconvenience would arise 
from any interruption in the present mode 
of communication between the two places, 
and he thought that would be evident when 
the extent of the trade between them was 
considered. In the last year there was im» 
ported into Liverpool from Ireland 9,000 
head of cattle, 130,000 sheep, and 150,000 
pigs; such a trade could not be disturbed 
without causing much embarrassment. 

Colonel Conolly hoped there was no 
idea on the part of Government, of dis- 
turbing an established mode of communica- 
tion with Ireland, such as that from Liver- 
pool, which had increased so rapidly, and 
was attended with such beneficial effects. 
He was sure that both countries would sus. 
tain injury from such an attempt. 

Mr. Spring Rice begged to assute the 
House there was no intention on the part 
of Government to remove the Post-office 
station from Liverpool. He imagined the 
petition had originated in a supposition by 
the inhabitants of that place, that, because 
a Committee had been appointed to inquire 
into the present state of communication be- 
tween this country and Ireland, the Govern- 
ment station at Liverpool was to be abol- 
ishee#; whereas the object of that Com. 
mittee was to inquire how far the commu- 
nication between the two countries could 
be accelerated and facilitated. 

Lord William Lennow said, he could con= 
firm this opinion as expressed by the right 
hon. Gentleman. The object of the Com- 
mittee now sitting, of which he was a 
Member, was, to facilitate the communica- 
tion with Ireland, and it would be an ex- 
traordinary way of accomplishing that by 
taking away the Liverpool packets. On 
the contrary, one entire day had been oc- 
cupied by the Committee trying, if possible, 
to accelerate the Liverpool mail, to get it 
down before the sailing of the packet. 

Petition to be printed. 


Tue Gaouer oF LancasTER Cast3e. ] 
Mr. Hunt presented a Petition from certain 
Debtors confined in the Castle of Lancaster, 
complaining of the conduct of the Gaoler 
and of the visiting Magistrates. The pe- 
titioners complained, in the first place, that 
the gaoler, who was a gentleman at large, 
did not reside within the gaol, as required 
by the Act of Parliament, but lived at a 
distance of between two and three miles 
from the prison, and that his son, a cotton- 
manufacturer of the town of Lancaster, 
was the deputy-gaoler, and resided within 
the prison. They further complained that 
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the deputy-gaoler, having one of his debtors 
in his custody, at his own suit, who was 
about to seek his discharge under the In- 
solvent Act, sought to obtain from him an 
assignment of property to the full amount 
of his demand, and to the prejudice of other 
creditors, under the threat that, if not, he 
should oppose his discharge. The debtor 
refused to comply with this most improper 
demand, and on coming up before the 
Commissioners, stated the circumstance on 
which the learned Commissioner repri- 
manded the deputy-gaoler, and discharged 
the insolvent. The petitioners further 
stated, that on complaining on a former oc- 
casion of the conduct of the deputy-gaoler, 
they obtained no redress, but were treated 
in a most barbarous manner, were dragged 
from their rooms, and placed in solitary cells, 
with only a blanket to cover them, and fed 
on bread and water. From these grievances 
the petitioners sought redress from the 
House. The petition had been placed in 
his hands by a most respectable solicitor, 
who had himself inquired into the allega- 
tions, and was prepared to prove on any 
occasion that they were true. 

Mr. Greene thought the House could not 
entertain the petition just presented, because 
he conceived that it should first be shown 
that the visiting Magistrates had neglected 
their duty, and that application had been 
made to the Home Secretary, who had 
also neglected his duty, before the House 
could interfere. But so far was this from 
being the case, that he had himself, on the 
representation of the hon. member for the 
borough of Southwark, to whom the pe- 
tition had been first sent for presentation 
to that House, called the attention of the 
visiting Magistrates to the allegations con- 
tained in it, by whom the complaints 
against the deputy-gaoler, had been fully 
investigated. The visiting Magistrates had 
passed resolutions entirely exculpating the 
Governor of the Castle, and his son from 
the charges of oppression which had been 
brought against them by the petitioners ; and 
this was deemed s0 satisfactory by the hon. 
member for Southwark, that he declined 
presenting the petition. In the case of the 
insolvent debtor to whom allusion had been 
made, there did not appear the slightest 
grounds for complaint. He had never 
made any himself, and the petitioners had 
no interest whatever in the matter. With 
regard to the main object of complaint that 
the governor was not resident in the Castle, 
that point had also been investigated by 
the Magistrates, and he had been directed 
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not to absent himself in future. He must 
also remark, that the deputy-gaoler did not 
come within the provisions of the statute, 
disqualifying a gaoler from carrying on any 
trade or business as stated in the petition. 
The Act made no mention of a deputy 
gaoler. This, perhaps, was a point of law, 
on which the House could not give an 
opinion, much less could it be called on to 
explain Acts of Parliament, 

Mr. Hunt moved “that the petition be 
printed.” 

Mr. Greene opposed the Motion, on the 
ground that the petition contained state- 
ments and allegations of the truth of which 
the House could know nothing. 

Mr. Warburton said, the petition ought 
to be printed, as the hon. Gentleman him- 
self admitted that one of the charges against 
the gaoler—that of formerly sleeping out of 
the gaol had been proved. 

Mr. Hunt called on the hon. Member to 
disprove any one of the allegations of the 
petition. He could affirm that the gaoler 
of Lancaster had resided out of the gaol for 
ten years, whatever he might do just now. 
He hoped that the House would allow the 
petition to be printed. 

Mr. George Lamb said, it was clear that 
the principal complaint in the petition, that 
which related to the non-residence of the 
governor, had been removed, but still he 
thought it not worth while to resist the 
printing of the petition. The reports 
made by the visiting Magistrates relating 
to the conduct of the deputy-gaoler, it 
might be as well to have transmitted to the 
office of the Secretary of State. At the 
same time he begged to bear his testimony 
to the general good conduct of the Lan- 
caster Magistrates. 

Mr. Greene said, after the statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman he would 
not resist the petition being printed. 

Petition to be printed. 


Duties on Glass. 


CommitTEE oF Suppty—DuvurTIES ON 
Guass.] Lord Althorp moved the Order 
of the Day for the House resolving itself 
into a Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Dizon begged to know if the noble 
Lord intended to reduce the duty on glass ? 
It was some time since the noble Lord had, 
in answer to a question of the same descrip- 
tion, stated, he did not mean to reduce the 
duties immediately ; but many persons 
who, from their large stock on hand, would 
be much injured by any sudden reduction, 
were anxious to know the noble Lord’s in- 
tention, and they .hoped that under any 
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circumstances notice for at least a year would 
be given to the manufacturers. 

Lord Althorp said, he had not the least 
intention to meddle with the duty on glass. 
He believed it would be a great advantage 
to get rid of that duty, but unfortunately, 
the revenue could not bear the loss of the 
sum it produced. 

The House went into a Committee. 


Suppty—Army Estimates. ] Sir John 
Hobhouse begged to be permitted to state, 
before he moved the remaining items of the 
Army Estimates, that he had made inqui- 
ries into the subject of the commutation of 
Army Pensions, to which the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Henry Hardinge) had alluded 
some few nights since. He was even now 
prepared to enter into some statements on 
the subject, but he believed it would be 
better, for the interest of the parties con- 
cerned that a specific day should be ap- 
pointed to take into consideration the whole 
of the allegations made, and what he had 
to urge in reply. Nothing could more in- 
terest him than the task which officially 
devolved upon him, in a great degree, of 
looking to the comfortable provision in old 
age of our veteran soldiers; and he could 
assure that right hon. Baronet, that, whilst 
he continued at the head of the Department 
of the War Office, it should be his study to 
prevent the old soldiers in our service from 
being prejudiced in their enjoyment of the 
bounty of a grateful nation by any improper 
application of the principle of economy to 
their income or allowances. 

Sir Henry Hardinge was much gratified 
by hearing what had fallen from the right 
hon. Baronet. He concurred in his proposal 
to set apart a special occasion for the general 
consideration of the subject ; and he couldas- 
sure the right hon. Baronet that he should 
haveall theassistance he could possibly afford 
him in his laudable endeavours to protect 
the interest of the veteran, and provide for 
the prudent application of the funds voted 
by Parliament for the maintenance for sol- 
diers to whom a more than ordinary debt 
of gratitude was due for their services 
during the most arduous contest in which 
the nation had ever been engaged. 

Sir John Hobhouse moved the following 
votes, which were agreed to, without oppo- 
sition :—117,274/. 19s. 10d. to defray the 
charge of Staff Officers at home and abroad, 
with the exception of India; 103,014. 15s. 
7d. to defray the salaries and allowances to 
the Officersof Public Departments; 12,0001. 
for: charge of medicine and hospitals ; 
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33,670I. 16s. 2d. for Garrisons at home and 
abroad. 

On the vote for 2,638/. 11s. 1d., on ac« 
count-of the Royal Military College, 

Sir Henry Hardinge expressed his dis- 
approbation of the economy that had re- 
duced this vote so low. When the House 
recollected that the Military schools of 
France cost that country 30,0001. a year, 
and that a large proportion of the young 
officers of the French army were educated 
at the public expense, when even the 
United States educated 400 students at an 
expense of 30,000/. a year in order to main- 
tain the efficiency of its very small army, 
he did hope hon. Members would think the 
Government were running the Military 
College too hard, in proposing to cut off the 
orphan class of students, consisting of only 
twenty boys, whose fathers had been either 
wounded in battle, or had died in the service 
of their country, thus for ever preventing 
them from treading in the same honourable 
steps as their fathers. He might, by enter- 
ing into details, show, that many distin- 
guished officers had been educated at the 
Military College, and show that it was a 
false economy to curtail the usefulness of 
that establishment, but, at all events, the 
orphan class ought to be continued, and 
these youths ought to be educated at the 
expense of the State. 

Lord Althorp said, that in the present 
state of the country, and in a period of 
peace, he thought there was no reason 
for the continuance of such an expense, as 
there was no want of candidates properly 
educated for commissions. At the Military 
College education was afforded to the boys 
at a cheaper rate than they could get 
it elsewhere ; but, as the parents were 
willing to incur the larger expense he 
saw no reason for the complaints of the 
hon. and gallant General against these en- 
deavours to relieve the country from an 
expense which individuals voluntarily put 
themselves forward to bear. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that plans had 
been laid before the War Office by prac- 
tical military men, showing how the pub- 
lic might at once get rid of the whole 
of this expense, by throwing it upon the 
army at large; but, as it was not thought 
altogether fair towards the army, it was 
not adopted. But still, by making the 
young gentlemen pay for their own cloth- 
ing, amounting to 5é. 10s. each annually, 
and by increasing the contribution, and 
making some other. alterations, they had 
reduced the charge from 5,600/., which it 
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was last year, to 2,638/., notwithstanding 
some increase in the salaries of the pro- 
fessors. The right hon. and gallant Of- 
ficer, however, objected to the prospective 
intention of getting rid of the whole of 
the public charge. He was aware that this 
ree ar a delicate question—no less than 
that of precluding from commands in the 
army those who had no original means of 
support ; and thus making the service too 
aristocratical. That, he knew, was the ob- 
jection; but, after what he had heard from 
all quarters, he was inclined to think that 
holding out this kind of bonus to the in- 
troduction of persons into the army, who 
had not other means of support than what 
they derived from their commissions, was 
advantageous neither to the service nor to 
the public. 

Sir Henry Hardinge thought the right 
hon. Baronet had touched upon delicate and 
dangerous ground, in expressing his opinion 
that the army ought to be entirely officered 
by individuals who had some support be- 
yond their pay. If such a principle was 
carried into full operation, the army would 
become as aristocratical as the French army 
before the, Revolution, when it was of- 
ficered exclusively by the noblesse. If 
such a practice had hitherto prevailed in 
this country, many gallant and able of- 
ficers, who had no other purses but their 
pay, would have been excluded from the 
service, to the great loss of the public. He 
considered the principle laid down by the 
right hon. Baronet as a most extraordinary 
one, particularly coming from him. It 
was repugnant to the system upon which 
the army ought to be conducted in a free 
country, where it could not be upheld as a 
profession unless it were open to the enter- 
prise of every person. It was incumbent 
on the Government to raise the pay of 
officers, to enable them to live with their 
regiments, rather than permit any exclu- 
sive principle to be acted on similar to 
that adverted to by the right hon. Baronet. 
Many officers might be the sons of clergy- 
men, and other respectable gentlemen, whose 
incomes, however, might not admit of making 
their sons an annual allowance. With re- 
gard to the plan alluded to, of making the 
army pay the expenses of the Military 
College, and which, the hon. Baronet said, 
was proposed by military officers, he be- 
lieved it to be this—that an officer, on 
coming into the army, instead of merely 
paying the Regulation price for his Com- 
mission, should pay a larger sum on his 
first commission, by way of a contribution 
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to the Military College, so that he who 
had, perhaps, never been at the College, 
was to be made to pay for the education of 
those who were educating there. No doubt 
such a tax might be imposed upon an of- 
ficer, but he might just as well be charged 
with a contribution towards the expense of 
gravelling St. James’s Parade, or effecting 
any other purpose with which he and his 
first commission had nothing whatever to 
do. The noble Lord, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who generally met every 
question fairly had not treated this sub- 
ject in his usual open and manly man- 
ner. He had urged, as an argument 
against the Military College, that there 
were plenty of candidates for commis- 
sions in time of peace, and, therefore, 
there was no necessity to hold out a pre- 
mium to persons to come into the army, by 
a gratuitous education at the College, and, 
a commission for nothing; but he had 
evaded the real question, which was whe- 
ther the candidates for the army had re- 
ceived a military education, qualifying 
them for the situations they were to fill. 
He had never advocated the principle that 
all, or even the larger proportion, of the 
officers should, as a matter of necessity, be 
educated at the Military College ; for, no 
doubt, any one with the education of an 
English gentleman, brought up at a public 
school, with a sound classical education, 
well disiplined in his regiment afterwards— 
and more particularly if, at a later period, 
he took advantage of the senior department 
of the Military College—would make a 
very good officer. This, however, was no 
argument against the College ; for an educa- 
tion there gave many professional advantages 
of great value on service; and many of the 
most distinguished officers in the Peninsula 
war had been educated at the College. The 
argument was, that the College was pro- 
fessionally useful; and if there were good 
reasons for keeping it up generally, not for 
any particular class, but for the benefit of 
the service, how much more strongly did 
the claims of the orphan class to the gene- 
rosity of the nation become? Suppose an 
officer killed im action, who had been dis- 
tinguished, though poor—for officers were 
generally younger sons with small fortunes 
—and his relations were unable to pro- 
vide for his children; was it not fair 
that they should be assisted in their edu- 
cation at the public expense? With re- 
spect to increasing the contributions of the 
cadets, it was very well to talk of it across 
the Table, but he really thought the 125/. 
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a-year now paid by the parents sufficient 
to pay for the education of a boy going 
into the army. To reduce the expenses of 
the Military College, which at present only 
cost the public 5,600/. a-year for an army 
of 90,000 men; in the manner contem- 
plated by Government, to the injury of 
twenty poor orphans, the sons of officers, 
was a most shabby sort of economy. 

Captain Boldero: It was a great point 
to properly educate the sons of officers who 
had fallen in the service of their country, 
for they inherited their fathers name, cha- 
racter, and connexions, but, being without 
means to procure a proper education, they 
could not avail themselves of these advan- 
tages without the public assistance to bring 
them forward. 

Sir John Bourke: thought it right that 
officers should have the satisfaction of know- 
ing, that, if they fell in the service of their 
country, their children would be educated 
by the state. With respect to the non-ad- 
mission of officers unless they had private 
fortunes, such a regulation would much 
impair the efficiency of the army as it would 
totally destroy that emulation which was 
created in the lower ranks in the hopes of 
obtaining a commission. 

Mr. Warburton: thought this a proper 
opportunity to recommend the principle 
advocated by the hon. member for Middl - 
sex, and consolidate all the military schools 
of Addiscombe, Woolwich and Blackwater, 
into one, by which the expenses of three 
separate establishments would be much re- 
duced. 

Resolution agreed to. 

22,8851. 16s. 8d. for the Royal Mili- 
tary Asylum and the Hibernian Military 
School. 

99,6081. 12s. 4d. for the Volunteer Corps 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

17,5002. for Exchequer fees on issues to 
be made for the army services in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

125,0001. for the pay of General Of- 
ficers in his Majesty’s forces, not being 
Colonels of regiments : and 

90,000/. for the full pay of reduced and 
retired officers of his Majesty’s forces, were 
voted. 

On the question, that 666,500/. be 
granted for the half-pay and military al- 
lowances to reduced and retired officers of 
his Majesty’s land forces being read from 
the chair, 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, he took credit 
to himself for having introduced the system 
of commuting the half-pay of officers of 
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the army. Upwards of 500 officers had 
accepted commutations, which had caused a 
saving to the public of upwards of 30,0002. 
a-year, besides weeding the army of a 
number of individuals who either never 
intended to make it a profession, or had 
given up their intentions, if they had ever 
entertained any such. His plan had been, 
to make officers either go'upon service, or 
sell out, but the right hon. Baronet, the 
Secretary at War, was reported to have 
said, on a former evening, that, if the sys- 
tem had been pursued with greater vigour, 
a still larger saving might have been made. 
He begged to observe, however, that there 
was a line to be drawn in this case, and 
that which was practicable on one side of that 
line might be very cruel and extremely in- 
expedient on the other. An officer might 
have served but a short time, yet, if that 
service had been in a tropical climate, his 
constitution might have sustained so much 
injury as to unfit him for farther actual 
service ; and, therefore, a rule founded on 
mere length of service ought not to be 
adopted. In applying the system of commu- 
tations, each case ought to be decided upon 
its own merits. There was another point 
connected with the system of commutation, 
which he begged to notice. It ought 
rarely to be granted in lieu of pensions for 
life, or for the loss of limbs, but if it ever was 
allowed, the full value of the pension ought 
to be given in such cases. There was this dif- 
ference between pensions, and half-pay—the 
former could, under no circumstances, be 
taken away, although the latter might ; it 
was not only an allowance for former ser- 
vices, but a retainer for future ones. The 
right hon. Baronet, no doubt recollected the 
account given by Sterne in his “ Senti- 
mental Journey,” of the officer decorated 
with the cap of St. Louis selling petits 
patés. He (Sir H. Hardinge) much feared 
that if officers were permitted to commit 
the improvident act of commuting their 
pensions for wounds, similar objects would 
be met with in this country, and the public 
would have the misery of seeing men mu- 
tilated in the public service, deprived of 
the national bounty by the act of those men 
themselves, from which their guardian, the 
Secretary at War, ought to have restrained 
them. The only mode to be adopted to 
prevent such things was, entirely to pro- 
hibit all bargains between a wounded of- 
ficer and the public. 

Sir John Hobhouse explained, that what 
he had said on a former evening was, that 
a considerable saving might be made to the 
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‘public by pursuing such a system of com- 
mutation with due, but not improper vigour. 
He was by no means for pushing it further, 
and least of all did he think of extending 
it to what might be considered a system 
of forced commutation. The right hon. 
Baronet might be assured that he would 
pay proper attention to his remarks with 
regard to wounded officers. 

Mr. Hume said, there was another con- 
sideration of some importance connected 
with this subject, and that was the dis- 
posal of first commissions. By the pre- 
sent practice, the Commander-in-Chief had 
the power, by giving away commissions, to 
bestow as many pensions for life as he 
might consider proper. Every first com- 
mission in his opinion ought to be purchased, 
which would cause a great saving to 
the country; at present with such an 
enormous dead weight, all vacancies ought 
to be filled up from the Half-pay List. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that very few 
first commissions were given away ; but it 
was absolutely necessary, in some cases, to 
confer them upon individuals without pur- 
chase. It would be impussible to take all 
the officers from the half-pay list, at least 
so as to render the service effective ; for it 
_was not to be imagined that men of eight- 
and-thirty or forty years of age would return 
to the army as ensigns. Nor, indeed, would 
such persons be able well to discharge their 
duties, encumbered as most of them would 
be with families, and estranged in habits 
from military service. It was positively 
necessary to have a regular succession of 
young men enter the service. 

Mr. Hume said, what he proposed was, 
that the young man should buy out the old 
life, and he would answer for it that many 
would be found ready to do so. If, how- 
ever, the old half-pay officer declined the 
acceptance of a junior commission, there 
would be nothing unjust in requiring him 
to make way for one that would. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, this was the 
precise plan he had practised as Secretary- 
at War. Such officers as had not performed 
a sufficient term of service to justify their 
receiving permanent half-pay, were re- 
quired to join a regiment, or else receive 
a sum of money to leave the army. If, 
however, this plan was to be adopted to its 
full extent, the effect would be, that the 
cadets of the Military College must be de- 
prived of the promotion, which they now 
received,' to the amount of fourteen or 
fifteen a-year. It was necessary, therefore, 
to use some discrimination in carrying it 
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into practice. Another objection, if they 
sold every commission would be, that they 
would thereby shut the door against those 
persons who had a just claim, but who were 
not able to purchase ; as, for instance, where 
the father had claims for services, what 
better mode could there be of meeting 
those claims than by giving his son a com- 
mission? He was quite sure that the right 
hon. Baronet would find every readiness to 
meet him on the part of the Commander- 
in-Chief ; for, in saying that, he only spoke 
from his own experience. He begged, also, 
to say, that he quite agreed with the right 
hon. Baronet, that it would be impossible to 
place men of thirty-five or forty years of 
age, among young gentlemen, who generally 
fill the first commissions. The hon. Gen- 
tleman would find, that by the warrant of 
1830, an officer was only entitled to tem- 
porary half-pay, unless he had served on 
full-pay for three years; the object of 
which was, that he might receive the price 
of his commission, which was to be paid by 
the sale of a first commission. 

Vote agreed to, as was the following 
votes. 

88,900/. for the charge of half-pay and 
reduced allowances to officers of disband- 
ed foreign corps, of pensions to wounded 
foreign officers, and of allowances to the 
widows and children of deceased foreign 
officers, from 1st April, 1832, to 3ist 
March, 1833. 

26,3341. 15s. for the charge for reduced 
Local Militia adjutants, retired officers of 
the Militia, and reduced adjutants and 
Serjeant majors of Yeomanry, from Ist 
April, 1832, to 31st March, 1833. 

50,7501. 16s. 10d. for the charge of al- 
lowances, compensations, and emoluments, 
in the nature of superannuation or retired 
allowances to persons formerly belonging 
to the several Public Departments in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, from the 1st April, 1832, to the 31st 
March, 1833 ; and 14,500/. for the charge 
of Exchequer fees in Great Britain upon 
issues to be made for non-effective army 
services, from Ist of April, 1832, to 31st 
of March, 1833, were also voted. 

The House resumed. 

On the Resolution for granting 147,423/. 
for the charge of Pensions to be paid to 
widows of officers of the land forces, from 
Ist April, 1832, to 31st March, 1833. 

Sir Adolphus Dalrymple inquired what 
was the amount of other means which dis- 
qualified widows from receiving pensions. 
He wished to know: whether officers’ 
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widows were compelled to swear to the 
amount of their property, and also whether 
the right hon. Gentleman had taken into 
consideration the case of the general of- 
ficers’ widow, who had been refused a 
pension because she had 400/. a-year ? 

Sir John Hobhouse said, these were mat- 
ters which must be regulated by circum- 
stances. Whoever had any control over 
the public purse was bound to maintain a 
just economy. There were various consider- 
ations, however, arising out of their posi- 
tions in society, and other circumstances, 

which must influence the amount of the 
pensions granted to widows. With respect 
to the particular case adverted to by the 
hon. Member, the more he inquired into it 
the more he was satisfied of the propricty of 
the decision. 

Sir Henry Hardinge confirmed what had 
been stated by the right hon. Secretary-at- 
War. The amount of other means possessed 
by a widow ought not to be the sole cri- 
terion of her right to a pension. It would 
be very hard that a widow should be visited 
with punishment because her husband had 
been a careful man, and had saved a little 
money for the education of his children. 
Such a regulation would be an encourage- 
ment to profligate expenditure. 

Resolution agreed to. 

On the Resolution for granting 175,041/. 
for the charge of allowances on the Com- 
passionate List, of allowances as of his 
Majesty’s royal bounty, and of pensions, 
gratuities, and allowances to officers for 
wounds, from Ist April, 1832, to 31st 
March, 1833, being proposed, 

Sir Adolphus Dalrymple said, when this 
subject was last before the House, he had 
mentioned the case of an officer which had 
appeared in The Times newspaper, and he 
hoped this had since been looked into. 

Sir John Hobhouse presumed the case 
was that of Captain St. George Lyster, and 
he begged to say, he had fully informed 
himself of it, and that he agreed with the 
decision of his predecessor on the subject. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, he had never 
thought it necessary to vindicate himself 
from the charge made by the officer whose 
name had been mentioned, for he had no 
doubt it was founded on correct principles. 
He was, however, glad that the right hon. 
Baronet had taken the same view of the 
subject as he had done. 

Mr. Hume thought, all pensions should 
be granted only on account of services per- 
formed, and not for the number of children 
left ; if such a practice prevailed, it would 
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operate like the present system of Poor- 
laws as a bounty to beget children. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, pensions were 
always granted according to a regular scale, 
without any reference to the number of 
children. It was only in case of the Com- 
passionate Fund that such circumstances 
were considered, and the amount granted 
on that account was never below that re- 
commended by the Finance Committee. 

Resolution agreed to. 

On the vote for 1,350,503/. Gs. 8d. to 
defray the charges of Chelsea and Kilmain- 
ham Hospitals, of the in-pensioners of these 
establishments; and of the out-pensioners 
of Chelsea Hospital, from the 1st of April, 
1832, to the 31st of March, 1833, 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that he ob- 
served that 30,0002. was taken in aid of this 
vote, out of the unclaimed prize-money of 
the army. He thought it was worth the 
consideration of the noble Lord, the Pay- 
master of the Forces, and the right hon. 
Baronet, the Secretary-at-War, whether 
the sums arising from this source might 
not be more judiciously employed, by ena- 
bling the public to permanently endow 
some of those humane Societies which had 
reference to the service; for surely none 
could have a better claim than the soldiers 
who fought for it, such as the Military 
Asylum, ‘and the Hibernian Military Asy- 
lum. He believed that 200,000/. or 
300,000/. had already beeen subtracted from 
the unclaimed prize-money; and it was 
evident that if this sum had been invested for 
the benefit of these Asylums, they would 
by this time have ceased to be any expense 
to the country. 

Lord John Russell believed the practice 
had been, for many years, to pay a part of 
the expense of Chelsea Hospital out of this 
money, without any application to Parlia- 
ment being made on the subject. When 
this vote, however, was considered at the 
Board over which he presided, he had given 
it as his opinion that this money should be 
taken as deducted from the vote ; so that 
Parliament might have a clear view of what 
was doing on the subject. That this was 
not formerly the case would be seen, when 
he stated that 50,000/. from this fund had 
been applied to the buildings at Chelsea, 
without the sanction of Parliament. With 
respect to endowing the Asylums as pro- 
posed by the gallant Officer, his prede- 
cessor, the late Mr. Calcraft, was of opin- 
ion, that as those Asylums had been object- 
ed to in Parliament, it would not be fit to 
abstract them from the view of this House, 
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by making them separately endowed estab- 
lishments. His opinion coincided with that 
of Mr. Calcraft ; and he thought unclaimed 
prize-money might be better employed by 
making it applicable to the commutation of 
soldiers’ pensions, which was a new charge, 
and had amounted to much more than was 
at first contemplated—the expense this year 
being 70,0002. 

Mr. Hume said, he had long ago objected 
to this mode of making deductions in ac- 
counts, and here was one of the conse- 
quences of it ; for 50,000/. had been spent 
for buildings at Chelsea, without any 
Member of that House knowing anything 
at all about it. 

Sir Henry Hardinge could not allow the 
noble Lord to infer that this was the first 
time this money had been brought before 
Parliament. If he would call for a paper 
of his, in the War Office, he would find in 
it some observations on this very point ; and 
he would perceive that arrangements were 
made by him and Mr. Calcraft, to bring 
the matter before the House ; and although 


. that was not done, it was no fault of the 


late Government. Perhaps, however, the 
noble Lord only meant to impute blame to 
his colleague, the present Foreign Secre- 
tary, who preceded him (Sir Henry Har- 
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it was a very reasonable question, whether 
it would not be better to place this money 
so as to be receiving interest for it, instead 
of sinking it altogether by making it applic- 
able to the estimates of the year. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, all he aimed 
at was, to relieve the late Administration 
from the insinuation attempted to be thrown 
out that this money was first brought for- 
ward for the public service by the present 
one ; and as he had attained his object, he 
would only add, that he believed that this 
prize-money now appearing on the esti- 
mates was chiefly owing to the paper he 
had drawn up, and which had been already 
alluded to. 

Resolution agreed to. 


HPO OS CODD POD DP mm 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 5, 1832. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a third time and passed, The 
Colonial Audit; Read a second time, The Mutiny. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Viscount STRANGFORD, 
an Account of the Amount of all Duties returned on 
Woollens exported to Foreign Countries, in consequence of 
Treaties with such Countries, stating also by what Author- 
ity such Returns were made, from 1825 to the latest 
period; and also, an Account of the Amount of all South 
Sea Duties which have been returned on Imported Goods, 
stating by what Authority such Returns have been made, 
up to the latest period. 


dinge) as Secretary-at-War - if so, he, of Petitions presented. By Lord Kine, from certain Persons 
3 > > 


course, could not presume to defend Lord 
Palmerston ; though he had no doubt that 
if the noble Paymaster would fix a time for 
the discussion, that noble Lord would be 
ready to vindicate himself. 

Lord John Russell did not mean to 
say, that this account was never known till 
the present Administration came into office ; 
but he meant to say, that Mr. Calcraft told 
him that what he had stated had been the 
practice ; and that he thought that a state- 
ment on this head ought to be made in the 
estimates. He did not mean to enter into 
any discussion as to the former conduct of 
his noble friend when in the War Office ; 
but, perhaps, twelve or twenty years ago 
these things were more loosely carried on 
than now. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, it was impos- 
sible there could be any deception about 
the present vote ; for it was distinctly stated 
that 30,000/. was taken from the unclaimed 
prize-money. The offer of that sum was 
made by the Chelsea Board; and he did 
not think that even his hon. friend, the 
member for Middlesex, would have had 
them refuse it, especially as they had to 
meet an expense of 70,000/. for commuta- 
tion-money. He admitted, however, that 


designating themselves as the National Political Union, in 
favour of the Reform Biil; and from the Inhabitants of 
Tyholland (Ireland) for the Abolition of Tithes:—By Lord 
Gopericu, from the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mon Council of London, against Colonial Slavery :—By 
the Earl of Winchilsea, from Freemen of Oakhampton, 
praying that their Rights and Privileges should be reserved 
under any System of Reform that might be adopted :—By 
the Earl of RopEn, from the Presbyterians of Randlestown 
and Inhabitants of Templemartin, against the New System 
of Education in Ireland. By the Bishop of Exeter, to 
the same effect, from Newton Abbott, in Devonshire :-— 
By the Bishop of BATH and WELLS, from Inhabitants of 
Marylabonne, for the Abolition of Slavery :—By Lord 
SuFFIEeLD, from Inhabitants of London and Westminster, 
in favour of the Bill now depending relative to the Treat- 
ment of Cattle:—By the Earl of BRowN Low, from the 
High Sheriff, Justices of the Peace, and Grand Juries of 
the County of Lincoln, for a Revision of the Law relating 
to the Duties of Sheriffs, Justices, and Clerks of the Peace, 
at the Head of his Majesty’s Government. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 6, 1832. 


MINuTES.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of WgLuina- 
TON, from the Inhabitants of Measham; and by the Mar- 
quis of Bristox, from the Minister and Parishioners of 
Rushmere, the Inhabitants of Ipswich and Tattingstone, 
against the proposed System of Education for Ireland:— 
By the Earl of ABERDEEN, from the Landholders, Com- 
missioners of Supply, and Justices of Peace of the Counties 
of Aberdeen and Kincardine, against the Malt Drawback 
Bill:—By the Bishop of Cugstgr, from the Minister and 
Inhabitants of Cheadle, for a Repeal of so much of the 
Beer Act as permits Beer to be drank on the Premises 
where sold;—By Lord DsLamerz, from the Gentry, 
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Clergy, and Freeholders of the County of Chester, against 
the Reform Bill; and by the Marquis of LonponDgrry, 
from an Individual, to the same effect. 


Magistrates oF WrstmEATH.] The 
Marquis of Westmeath rose to move for a 
copy of an address from the Magistrates of 
the county of Westmeath to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, with the answer of his Ex- 
cellency thereto. The noble Marquis said, 
before he applied himself to the subject of 
his motion, he wished to notice an observ- 
ation that had been made on a preceding 
evening by a noble Earl on the Ministerial 
benches, who intimated that he was actu- 
ated by a spirit of hostility to the noble 
Marquis at the head of the Irish Govern- 
ment. To that he could only say that, he 
was much surprised at hearing such a 
charge. He could perceive nothing in his 
public conduct to justify the observation, 
and helcould not understand why it was, the 
noble Earl said so. He had no feeling of 
hostility whatever towards the noble Mar- 
quis, or to any Members of his Majesty’s 
Government, and he felt considerable pain 
in being placed by imperious circumstances 
in opposition to those friends by whom 
he had been assisted towards the seat 
which he had the honour to hold. He 
submitted, however, that he was bound to 
act as his duty and conscience required 
him, and he appealed to every one if a 
crisis might not arrive in public affairs 
which entitled a man to think and act for 
himself? He did not throw blame on others, 
but he claimed for himself the same liberty 
which he was disposed to grant to every 
individual. He hoped, therefore, he should 
hear no more of his supposed hostility to 
the noble Marquis at the head of the Irish 
Government, and he would proceed at once 
to the subject of his Motion, claiming the 
indulgence of the House while he per- 
formed a duty which, though unpleasant, 
he would not shrink from. It would, per- 
haps, be recollected by many of their Lord- 
ships, because a petition had been presented 
on the subject, that the county of West- 
meath was a short time since in a state of 
the greatest disorder. In consequence of 
those excesses the Magistrates held a 
meeting to consider what measures should 
be adopted ; and as it was previous to the 
Assizes, every Magistrate who intended to 
take out the commission of the peace was 
present. At that meeting it was agreed 
upon to address the Lord Lieutenant. 
Now, he did not think that he or the 
Magistrates were acting in opposition 
to his Majesty’s Ministers, by bringing 
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before the Parliament and the executive 
Government the unfortunate state of the 
county, which they could not know so 
well as the Magistrates of the county did. 
He considered that the time had arrived, 
in consequence of the declaration made by 
the noble Earl at the head of his Majesty's 
Government, with respect to the disturbed 
state of Ireland, when the noble Earl 
might consider it necessary to apply to 
Parliament for further powers for enforcing 
the execution of the law in that country ; 
and he did consider that, in proceeding 
upon the declaration so made by him, he 
was acting in conformity to the declared 
policy of his Majesty’s Ministers by bring- 
ing the subject forward, in order that they 
might, under the authority of Parliament, 
be enabled to apply a remedy. For the 
furtherance of this object ; he considered 
the best course to pursue was, in the first 
place, to describe the quality and the quan- 
tity of crime then or recently committed 
in the county, and to lay it before Parlia- 
ment and the Government, rather than to 
recommend to the Magistrates any parti- 
cular course to pursue upon their own dis- 
cretion and responsibility. In referring to 
the documents on which he founded his 
Motion, he begged to allude to the follow- 
ing words, which were to be found in the 
petition and in the address, both of which 
state ‘‘ that the descriptions of crimes com 
mitted under the systematic resistance to 
the law complained of, are characterized 
by a spirit of ferocity unexampled ; that 
the dominion of the law is subverted; 
and the peace and security of society are 
not only endangered, but actually over- 
turned.” It might be in the recollection 
of their Lordships, that these very words 
formed a part also of the leading expres- 
sions of the Tithe Report, which was 
brought up by a Minister of the Crown, 
and he presumed, therefore, that they were 
not introduced without the approbation of 
his Majesty’s Government; and, therefore, 
he said, that when the Magistrates of 
Westmeath were prepared to support this 
allegation by proof, they might have ex- 
pected and did expect that some decided 
measures would have been taken by his 
Majesty’s Government for the purpose of 
applying remedies, when the state of the 
country was admitted to be that in which 
the law was subverted, and the peace and 
security of society not only endangered, 
but actually overturned. As he should 
have occasion hereafter to refer to the 
answer which the Magistrates of West 
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meath received from the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, it was only necessary he should 
observe at present, that it was anything 
but of an encouraging nature ; and, though 
indirectly perhaps, it imputed to them 
that they’had not executed their duty in 
a proper and efficient manner. It was 
considered that, in making the statement 
to the Lord Lieutenant, it could only be 
supported by facts, the truth was, there- 
fore, stated. Other matters might have 
been put forward of considerable weight, 
but the Magistrates contented themselves 
with a detail of such circumstances as 
appeared most important, as they more 
particularly bore upon the allegation con- 
tained in the petition and address—namely, 
that the peace and security of society were 
not only endangered, but actually over- 
turned. He did not mean to fatigue their 
Lordships by entering into details, but he 
must notice one or two facts which were 
not mentioned in the address, nor had they 
been publicly noticed. But, first, he must ob- 
serve, that the address and petitions stated 
that, between December and the end of Ja- 
nuary, the increase of crime had been from 
sixty-two to one hundred and fifteen out- 
rages: thirty-threeagainst the person, forty- 
eight against property, and the rest of no 
ordinary kind. In February there were 
twelve assaults on the person, connected with 
Ribbonism ; twenty-five offences against 
property, chiefly attacks on houses to ob- 
tain arms ; and twenty-eight illegal notices 
or threats against tithes. The fact by 
which he proved that the laws were sub- 
verted was this. A man who, by accident, 
went into a public-house within two miles 
of the county-town, for refreshment, hap- 
pened merely to state his opinion that the 
present proceedings of the parties disturb- 
ing the country were ruining it, and he 
had not left the house twenty minutes 
when he was murdered. The murderers 
were known ; but as no testimony could be 
procured against them, the two persons 
who were in custody were discharged. The 
next fact to which he would allude occur- 
red about three weeks ago: a gentleman 
informed him that a clandestine manufac- 
ture of gunpowder was going on in the 
neighbourhood of the county of Westmeath ; 
he, of course, gave the necessary information 
to the Government on the subject, having 
no doubt whatever of the respectability of 
the party who made the communication to 
him ; but he could not prevail upon him 
to produce the party who could substan- 
tiate the statement, because, if he had done 
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so, his life would have been sacrificed for 
venturing to give information on the sub- 
ject. Such, were the nature of the facts 
on which the address of the Westmeath 
Magistrates was founded, and which ren- 
dered it unsafe for any person who was 
determined to see the laws duly adminis- 
tered, to live longer in the country. There 
was one other fact which he was desirous 
of mentioning, in which he was himself 
personally concerned, and which in some 
degree involved a violation of the privi- 
leges of their Lordships’ House. He pos- 
sessed the impropriate tithe of several 
parishes, and the person who acted as his 
agent for some months had his house 
attacked, the insurgents took away what 
money he had by him, and burnt his 
books in which the tithe account was kept. 
When he returned to Ireland, he heard 
that a notice had been stuck up through- 
out the parishes, forbidding any payment 
of tithe to him, until the Reform Bill should 
have passed. He endeavoured to get a 
copy of this notice, but unfortunately he 
could not succeed in doing so, as the 
Magistrate who had taken it down had 
torn it, but he communicated the substance 
of it to him; he then sent to the tithe- 
payers, in order to ascertain the state of 
the account between them ; but he regret- 
ted to state that it was reported to him by 
his agent, that not a single individual 
would produce his last receipt, so that it 
was impossible he could ascertain how his 
affairs with them really stood. This was 
a striking example of what the state of 
society really was at this moment, when 
the privileges of their Lordships’ House 
were set at nought, and a Peer of Parlia- 
ment had his property held in pledge by a 
threat for his vote on a popular question. 
He thought these facts were tolerably il- 
lustrative of the present state of society in 
Ireland, and, therefore, he would say no 
more on this part of the subject. He would 
now refer, as far as the rules of order would 
allow him, to what occurred in another 
place, when the petition to which he had 
alluded, which was signed by no less than 
fifty-one Magistrates of the county of 
Westmeath was presented, as he thought 
he had just reason to complain of the mis- 
representation which took place on that 
occasion. One hon. Gentleman was re- 
ported to have said, that he had forty 
frecholds in forty different counties, and 
that, therefore, he had the means of know- 
ing that the county of Westmeath was 
perfectly quiet ; but some one reminded 
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him that there were only thirty-six coun- 
ties in Ireland, so the argument seemed to 
lose its force. However, the hon. Member 
was reported to have further stated, that 
he (the Marquis of Westmeath) was unpo- 
pular, for Mr. O’Connell’s sake, and that, 
therefore, the meeting of all the Magis- 
trates of the county was a hole-and-corner 
meeting. Another hon. Gentleman said— 
connected as he was with the county— 
(how he was so connected with it, except 
indeed, that he married a lady who re- 
sided there previously to her marriage, he 
did not know)—that he was able to state, 
that the county was in a perfect state of 
tranquillity. Another Gentleman of some- 
what better pretensions to have an opinion, 
if he had confined himself to the county 
he was connected with, took occasion to 
observe, that a gentleman of the county of 
Westmeath had quartered a dead cow, and 
given it to his labourers to eat; that he 
had rode from one end of the county to 
another, and only one man had been mur- 
dered while he was there; and that, there- 
fore, the county was perfectly quiet—and 
this was the argument. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, added, that the gentle- 
man who had so quartered the dead cow 
was a friend of his, and he should, there- 
fore, not name him. A _ fourth hon. 
Gentleman, with the best possible pre- 
tensions from stations and property to have 
an opinion, however, took upon himself to 
arraign the statements of the entire Ma- 
gistracy of the county; denied the dis- 
turbances ; stated that tithes were paid, 
and that he wished that the police should 
be removed. The sentiments of the former 
speakers might afford grounds for mirth, 
but it was a frightful indication of the state 
of the times, to see a young Gentleman 
with a large stake in the country uniting 
in sentiment with those whose obvious 
purpose it was to subvert the institutions 
of the country. As to the trash which was 
put forth by designing or ill-informed 
persons, it was scarcely worth his while to 
notice it; but to find persons who might 
be better informed, giving countenance to 
the misrepresentation of such a class of 
creatures, did, indeed, give him great pain 
and alarm. He would put it to their 
Lordships, whether it was candid or fair 
for a Minister of the Crown high in office, 
and for whom personally, he entertained 
the greatest respect to turn round and 
say, with reference to this petition and 
address, and the facts stated, and the 
objects of the Magistrates advanced in it, 
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that it was ‘not his wish to govern the 
people of Ireland by terror ? and- how it 
happened, that a Minister of the Crown, 
with such a history of facts laid before him 
and the Government as was contained in 
this petition and address, could bring himself 
so to view the matter, he could not conceive. 
The expression was used in another’ place, 
of the rights of the people of Ireland ; but 
what was the meaning of those words? 
Was not the noble and learned Lord 
opposite, and was not he himself, a part 
and parcel of the people of Ireland ? with 
this difference only, that the noble and 
learned Lord lived within the reach of a 
garrison town, and that he, and others 
lived in the open country. He confessed 
he did not like the use of such expressions 
as these, which he hoped were not used ad 
captandum. What, therefore, he would 
ask, was likely to be the effect produced on 
the public mind by the rebuke conveyed 
in the Lord Lieutenant's answer to the 
address of the Magistrates? He would 
take the liberty of showing to their Lord- 
ships one proof of the consequence of it, 
which he found in the report of a speech 
contained in one of the radical journals of 
the day, where it was stated that the 
Magistrates of Westmeath were thirsting 
for the letting of the people’s blood. What 
must be the effect produced on the people 
of Ireland in their present state of excite- 
ment, when they were taught to believe 
that the Magistrates of the country were 
seeking their blood?) Was such language 
to be tolerated? At present no notice had 
been taken of it; perhaps, however, there 
might be some account taken of it here- 
after,but, in the mean time, the sentiment 
had gone forth to the people, and he 
knew the handle that would be made of it ; 
and he said, that if the answer of the 
Lord Lieutenant had produced these 
attacks upon the Magistracy, those who 
advised it were answerable for the conse- 
quences. When the Magistrates were 
accused of apathy and indifference, he 
would ask those who made such a charge, 
as well as their Lordships to refer to 
a speech which was lately made by Mr. 
O’Connell at Clonmel, and he then would 
beg to know which were the parties to be 
charged with indifference to the public 
good—those who exercised the executive 
Government of Ireland, or the Magistrates 
of Westmeath ? He was aware that it was 
not altogether regular to read from: a 
newspaper ; but really he must claim: the 
indulgence of their Lordships for a few 
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moments, while he drew their attention to | 


this speech. Mr. O'Connell was reported 
to have said, on the occasion of a public 
dinner being given to him at Clonmel— 
Clonmel being a place celebrated for ex- 
citement and numerous recent criminal 
convictions, and the consequent expiation 
of offences on the scaffold:—* Since I 
* came back amongst you, I have seen that 
‘ the old spirit of Ireland is still in exist- 
‘ ence ; the genius of her mountains pro- 


© claim aloud, and the music of her streams | 


‘ respond to the hallowed sound, that Ire- 
‘ land must be once more a nation. Yes, 
‘ she shall not remain a province, or a mere 
‘part or portion of any other country. 
* She is a noun-substantive, and can stand 
© by herself. My friend has said to you 
* that the history of Ireland is a sad one ; 
‘ but, as a nation she has no history. The 
‘ struggles of faction and the foul fiend of 
‘ discord delivered us to a foreign domina- 
‘tion because we were disunited amongst 
‘ourselves. But Ireland shall have a his- 
‘tory, for Ireland is not dead, but only 
‘sleepeth ; and already has the trumpet 
* sounded for her resuscitation, not unac- 
* companied by some notes from the hum- 
‘ ble voice which now addresses you, and 
‘ Jong and loudly shall you hear the sound, 
‘that Irishmen shall not be slaves—and 
‘ contented slaves I defy you to be. During 
‘my journey this day, I saw the matron 
‘quit her cabin, though almost incapaci- 
‘tated by age, in order to join in the 
‘ shout for the humble but honest servant 
‘of old Ireland, I saw the mother point 
‘me out to her babe, and seem to say, 
‘ behold the father of your country... .. 
‘ You must go to your graves as freemen, 
‘ for slaves you cannot, you shall not con- 
‘tinue to be. We are 8,000,000 of 
‘ people, and 8,000,000 are too many to 
‘be governed by others. Stanley 
‘ wished to give 40,000/. to the Irish par- 
‘gons—what kind consideration. And, 
‘next, to make the landlords the tithe- 
‘agents, and his Majesty’s Attorney Ge- 
‘neral proctor-general to the parsons. 
‘ This, however, was opposed by twenty- 
« seven real Representatives of the people— 
* men who had not gone into Parliament in 
‘order to live on the public money— 
‘ men who were not half Representatives of 
‘the people—but men every one of whom 
‘was genuine, and whose return was in- 
«sured by the struggles of a virtuous 
‘ people against a vicious oligarchy. Those 
‘twenty-seven stood m the breach, and 
‘asked for a little delaye...,,. 314 
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‘ Whigs and Tories, Radicals and Reformers, 
‘who, though differing on every point of 
‘ the compass—aye, and who would differ 
‘ upon it, if, instead of thirty-six points, 
‘ there were 36,000 —agreed at once, and 
‘ without hesitation, when there was a 
‘ question of oppressing unfortunate Ire- 
‘land. 314 Saxons, I thank you: I shall 
‘not call them scoundrels, there were 
‘many worthy men amongst them: but 
‘ they were Saxons, and refused us but a 
‘ Jittle delay, and by so doing have made 
‘ the repeal of the Union irresistible. . . . 
‘ The days of ascendancy are past by, and 
‘ we may look back to our struggles with 
‘ feelings of pride and pleasure. Having 
‘given one lesson to England, she shall 
* now receive another ; aye Gulp it down 
‘ Johnny, you must.’ Such were the sen- 
timents and opinions of the man who 
addressed himself to the greasy mechanics 
of Birmingham, and who came there and 
told the Members of the Political Union 
how well calculated Englishmen and Irish- 
men were to hug each other, as brothers, 
from morning till night. Having already 
read so much from this paper, he would 
not trouble them with any further ex- 
tracts; suflice it that the speaker went on 
to abuse this country, and to utter senti- 
ments that he should say, though no law- 
yer, were seditious, if not treasonable. He 
thought he might now be permitted to ask 
upon whom it was, that the charge of 
apathy and indifference rested ; whether 
upon the Magistrates of Westmeath, or 
upon his Majesty’s Government? He 
felt that he was trespassing on the patience 
of the House ; possessing, as he did very 
little parliamentary experience, his only 
anxiety was to do justice to the cause 
he was now advocating in the best manner 
he could. He would now, with the 
permission of their Lordships, refer to 
the address which stated —‘ We are 
‘ disposed, however, to believe, that a 
‘ large portion of the population are averse 
‘to uniting with the increased and in- 
‘ creasing disaffection, but they find them- 
‘ selves compelled to join in the savage re- 
‘ gulation of a description of persons, who, 
‘ although similar in character and reck- 
‘ less to those engaged in similar confede- 
* racies in other districts of Ireland, where 
‘such like exists, surpass, in the excess 
‘ and turpitude of their atrocities, those of 
‘ any species of insurgents which the mo- 
‘ dern history of Europe offers to our re- 
‘ collection.’ And it then stated, that open 
rebellion would be preferable to the present 
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state of society in Ireland, because that 
might be dealt with by open force. The 
Lord Lieutenant’s answer was in these 
words :—‘ It gives me deep regret to learn 
‘ from your address, that unlawful confede- 
‘ racies prevail to so alarming an extent 
‘in the county of Westmeath, and that 
‘the restraints and punishments of the 
‘ Jaw have hitherto failed to oppose any ef- 
‘ fectual resistance to their power, to con- 
‘ trol the audacity of the guilty, or to in- 
‘spire the well-disposed with the confi- 
‘ dence so essential to their own security. 
‘ This regret would be infinitely increased 
‘were I obliged to concur in many of 
‘the conclusions which your address pre- 
‘sents to my attention, and apparently 
‘ calls upon me to adopt. That the free- 
‘dom enjoyed by the people of Ireland 
‘under its Government and laws may be, 
‘and has been abused, is, unfortunately, 
‘ too evident ; but to conclude, as you seem 
“to do, that those laws or their adminis- 
‘ tration have caused, or tended to cause, 
‘ the evils of which you complain, is a po- 
‘sition from which I must express my 
* unequivocal dissent. As I do not un- 
‘derstand the nature of the preventive 
* code of law which you propose to substi- 
‘tute for, or add to, that system under 
‘ which the United Kingdom has so long 
‘ prospered, I cannot observe on that part 
‘ of your address more particularly than to 
* say, that the prevention of crime is, or 
‘ ought to be, a prominent feature of our 
‘ criminal code ; and, as it is an object to 
‘ which my exertions have been, and will 
‘ be, unceasingly directed, so it is one in 
‘ which I have a right to the aid of every 
‘ loyal subject to the utmost extent of his 
‘ability. Without referring particularly 
‘ to the county of Westmeath, I must take 
‘ leave to say, that the formation of illegal 
* societies in Ireland has been too often 
‘regarded with apathy aud indifference 
‘by those whose prompt and timely co- 
‘ operation, if made auxiliary to the exer- 
‘ tions of the Government and enforcement 
‘of the law, would most probably have 
‘ proved adequate to their suppression. 
* On the other hand, I am happy to say, 
‘ that recent events have proved that, when 
‘ the influential classes of society, with a 
‘ due regard to their interests, and a pro- 
‘ per sense of their duty, have come for- 
*« ward to assist and to second my exertions, 
* the authority of the law has been vindi- 
‘cated, and its powers proved to be ade- 
‘ quate to the restoration of tranquillity 
* and order, Permit me, therefore, now to 
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‘assure you of my firm determination to 
‘ exert all the powers with which I am in- 
‘ vested to insure the due administration of 
‘ justice, and to ask of you, collectively 
‘ and individually, and of every friend of 
‘ order and of peace, the firm, decisive, and 
‘ vigorous co-operation which the import- 
‘ ance of such an object, the condition of 
‘ your county, and a due sense of public 
‘ duty, concur in making it imperative on 
‘ you to afford me.’ Now, construing this 
in conjunction with the Lord Lieutenant’s 
answer to the resolutions of the Magis~ 
trates of the county of Kilkenny, it ap- 
peared that the Lord Lieutenant expected 
the Magistrates of Ireland to act without 
the support of Government, and to put 
themselves at the head of their tenantry, 
whom they were to furnish with arms to 
patrol the country. He said, that it was 
the duty of the Government to interfere, 
when a general confederacy against the 
laws existed. He was sure he did not 
overstate the case when he said that, if the 
Magistrates and gentry of Ireland were to 
arm their tenantry and retainers, and patrol 
the country, they would be placing arms in 
the hands of the Ribbonmen. With re- 
spect to the farmers, they knew, as the 
address stated, that numbers of them dis- 
approved of the atrocious proceedings of 
the conspirators ; but such was the extent 
to which the system of terrorism was car- 
ried, that they dare not interfere. If they 
were to assist in patroling the country, 
they would render themselves obnoxious to 
the ill-doers, and the consequences would 
be, that their cattle would be houghed, 
and their houses burnt over their heads. 
In such a case as this, then, what right 
had Government to be shilly-shallying? 
It was a farce to tell the Magistrates to 
act for themselves under such circum- 
stances. It was aggravating the unfortun- 
ate situation of the gentry and well-dis- 
posed inhabitants, whose fire-sides were 
rendered uncomfortable every hour in the 
twenty-four, This was the reply which 
he gave to the answer which had been 
made to the Magistrates of Westmeath. 
He had hitherto, however, forgotten to 
mention that the Marquis of Anglesey, in 
the most honourable manner, disavowed 
any intention of wounding the feelings of 
the Magistrates. He hoped he had said 
nothing to detract from the merit of this 
disavowal ; but, considering the unfortun- 
ate effect produced by the Lord Lieute- 
nant’s answer, he thought he was justified 
in having commented upon it as he had 
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done. He knew that the noble Marquis 
was a man of high and honourable feelings, 
and incapable of entertaining guile in his 
own mind, or of suspecting it in others ; 
but in what a situation was he placed ? 
There he was, administering the Govern- 
ment without suspicion, with treason at 
his back, sedition in his face, with the 
quintessence of Jesuitism on his right 
hand, and the elements of political com- 
bustion smoking around him in every di- 
rection. He was warranted in saying that 
this was a state of things which must ex- 
cite the apprehensions of all well-affected 
subjects. In at least six counties of Ire- 
land the law was superseded ; what, if 
chance were to add three or four more to 
the number? Could any man of common 
sense expect that matters could be suffered 
to remain in such a state? ‘There was an 
Administration, but where was the Go- 
vernment? It really gave him pain to 
adopt this tone towards the present Minis- 
ters, though he knew not whether he 
should get credit for speaking sincerely. 
He, however, lived in Ireland, and had no 
residence any where else; and, though he had 
not a tenth part as much to lose as some of 
their Lordships, he would not be deterred 
from declaring his opinions as an honest man, 
and dragging Ministers to the bar of pub- 
lic opinion, for what he conceived to be the 
neglect of their duty. He gave them 
credit for the best intentions, but he con- 
demned the policy they were pursuing. 
Ought not something to be conceded to the 
Protestant feeling in Ireland? Suppose 
it wise to break down what was called 
Protestant ascendancy in Ireland, should 
there not be some method observed in doing 
it—ought there not to be some tenderness 
exhibited towards that portion of the rank 
and property of Ireland which had, at all 
events, been distinguished for loyalty and 
attachment to the laws? Conciliation had 
been carried to a great extent ; but the 
party conciliated was that of the wrong- 
doers, but the party oppressed would be 
so no longer. He had differed from many 
of his friends in pursuing the course 
which he had adopted on the present oc- 
casion ; but he entertained strong opinions 
on this subject, and he considered it his 
duty to express them. He was the last 
man to desire that harsh measures should 
be adopted towards his fellow-subjects in 
Treland ; he desired that amelioration should 
go hand in hand with coercion. The Go- 
vernment of Ireland should proceed with 
measures of severity in one hand, and the 
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olive-branch in the other. It now only. 
remained for him to thank their Lordships 
for the patience with which they had lis- 
tened to him, and to repeat, that, in. his 
opinion, if Government would not adopt 
measures to put down the system of terror 

which at present prevailed in Ireland, it 
was the duty of Parliament to interfere. 
He would conclude by moving that an 
humble address be presented to his Majesty, 

for a copy of the address of the Magis- 
trates and Governor of the county” of 
Westmeath, presented to the Lord Licute- 
nant of Ireland, and his Excellency’s reply 
thereto. 

Lord Plunkett said, if the object of the 
noble. Marquis was merely the production 
of the address of the Magistrates .of the 
county of Westmeath, and the answer of 
the Lord Lieutenant, he did not see what 
opposition there could be to the Motion. 
He would, therefore, not meet it with any 
thing like objection, though it was not a 
very regular proceeding ; but, as the do- 
cuments were public, he might have them 
if he pleased. Indeed, the noble Marquis 
had very correctly stated the nature of the 
papers, and, unless he meant to institute 
some ulterior proceedings, he had placed 
their contents fully and fairly before the 
House. So much for the Motion of the 
noble Marquis, and, perhaps, the House 
would be of opinion, that he (Lord Plun- 
kett) might let the matter rest where it 
was, and leave the conduct of the noble 
Marquis at the head of the Irish Govern- 
ment, and that Government itself, on the 
statement of the noble Lord. But he would 
say a few words on the subject ; and, in the 
first place, he begged leave to point out that 
the answer of the Lord Lieutenant unfolded 
two principles on which the policy of every 
country ought to be conducted. Before, 
however, he entered into an explanation of 
them, he must say, that it was not his in- 
tention to follow the noble Marquis in the 
wide range he had taken. He came down 
to hear a statement relative to the address 
of the Magistrates of Westmeath, and the 
Lord Lieutenant’s answer; but he had 
been entertained with a long display of the 
noble Marquis’s own powers, and the read- 
ing of a florid speech of Mr. O’Connell’s, 
which he hoped the noble Marquis did not 
call upon him to justify, or the Irish Go- 
vernment to defend. He trusted that the 
noble Marquis would not hold him respon- 
sible for all the tropes and figures in Mr. 
O’Connell’s speeches ; and it would be bad, 
indeed, if the Government of Ireland were 
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‘to be made accountable for all the flights of 
imagination to be found in the harangues of 
those persons who were candidates for ‘po- 
pular favour in that country. The noble 
‘Marquis was offended because laughter 
was heard at this side of the House; but, 
he could truly assure him that the House 
did not laugh at him, but at his quo- 
tations from Mr. O'Connell’s speech, 
which flesh and blood could not resist. 
But, putting this extraneous matter aside, 
he wished to ask their Lordships if they 
knew what was the object of the noble 
Marquis, and what course he meant 
eventually to pursue? It was not sufli- 
cient to say, that Ireland was not in a sa- 
tisfactory state. The noble Marquis ought 
to have gone on to state his opinion as to 
what ought to be done. The noble Mar- 
quis stated, that a man was murdered, and 
that two men were taken up for it, but 
that the Magistrates had not been able to 
get evidence to bring home the crime to 
them, and were obliged to let them go. 
But would the noble Marquis have a law 
to convict men without evidence? Could 
they justly convict men without evidence ? 
Certainly a law of that kind would not be 
the best mode to protect the innocent. 
The noble Marquis cried no, and it would 
appear, therefore, that his meaning was, 
that the system of intimidation which he 
said prevailed in Ireland should be put 
down. He agreed with the noble Marquis 
that intimidation did prevail to a great 
extent, and that there was too great a ten- 
dency to yield to it in every quarter. He 
did not mean to say that the Magistrates 
of Westmeath were indifferent to their 
duty, but he feared that, in too many 
places, a disposition (as the noble Marquis 
said in another sense) was shown to truckle 
to popular excitation. If such were the 
case, it was much to be lamented, and he 
could only say, if the gentlemen of a 
county were not true to themselves, no one 
could assist them. Did the noble Marquis 
mean to state, that there were not in the 
county of Westmeath the means by which 
this system of intimidation and violence 
by the rabble could be put down ? 

The Marquis of Westmeath said, he did 
not mean to say that there were not 
means. 

Lord Beresford said, that the noble 
Marquis was perfectly correct in making 
that observation. 

Lord Plunkett said, that; if there were 
not materials in the country from which 
tranquillity could be produced, it was vain 
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to call upon his Majesty’s Government to 
make measures of protection out of a state 
of things which could not furnish the 
means. But he did not agree with the noble 
Marquis that such was the case. Did the 
noble Marquis mean to say that Westmeath 
was different from other parts of Ireland ? 
In the county of Clare, and the county of 
Limerick, there had been declarations as 
strong as that which now proceeded from the 
Magistrates of Westmeath, and represent- 
ations were made of the impossibility of 
living in the country unless new laws were 
enacted, and new powers of coercion given. 
He spoke of facts that were notorious. It 
was well known that great disturbances 
had prevailed in those counties—that a 
system of resistance to the laws had been 
pursued—and that intimidation, and a de- 
termination to deprive persons of their 
property, followed up by acts of outrage 
and spoliation, had been persevered in to a 
degree that it was impossible to paint, 
in the counties of Clare and Limerick. The 
Government was called upon to take a 
short cut, and put down these excesses by 
new laws; but the Government gave the 
same answer as that which Lord Anglesey 
now gave to the Magistrates of Westmeath. 
And the consequence was that, without 
going beyond the ordinary course of law, 
such measures were taken as restored Clare 
and Limerick to that state of tranquillity 
in which they remained at present. These 
circumstances could not be disputed. With- 
out meaning any offence to the Magistrates 
of Westmeath, or any imputation of their 
not having discharged their duty, he could 
not help expressing his confidence that 
tranquillity would be restored after a little 
time. At present a good deal of angry 
feeling prevailed. It had been said, that a 
state of open rebellion would be preferable 
to the present system in Ireland. He did 
not know of any thing that had a less ten- 
dency to prevent such a calamity than 
when a noble Lord attacked the Govern- 
ment without cause. He did not impute 
to the noble Marquis any hostility to the 
noble Marquis at the head of the Irish Go- 
vernment, but he had certainly made a very 
strong attack upon the Government. He 
had not, however, stated what were the 
particular causes of the disturbance and 
the alarm in Ireland. The only cause 
which he had mentioned was the preva- 
lence of discontent on the subject of tithes. 
Did the noble Marquis think that he was 
serving the cause of public peace, or taking 
a course likely to promote the restoration 
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of tranquillity, when he came there to ar- 
raign his Majesty's Government, who, as 
the noble Marquis must know, were at this 
moment anxiously employed in devising 
means to give satisfaction to those who had 
just grounds of complaint—to put down 
illegal resistance to the constituted au- 
thorities, and to secure the rights of the 
clergy? When the noble Marquis knew 
that a system of this kind was forming by 
his Majesty's Government with the assist- 
ance of Parliament, did he think that he 
was aiding the cause of public tranquillity 
when he attacked the Government at the 
moment when they were engaged upon that 
object ? What law would the noble Mar- 
quis have introduced? Did he state that 
the Marquis of Anglesey had, in any one 
instance, refused to give all the assistance 
in his power to have the laws carried into 
execution? If the noble Marquis had 
read the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee which sat on the subject of tithes, 
he would find the most ample testimony 
to the anxiety of the Lord Lieutenant to 
afford protection in every instance. It was 
true, as the noble Marquis said, that the 
application of severe laws alone was not 
the means to which a statesman would 
look, to put down disturbances, and to ex- 
tinguish the feeling which he described. 
It was true, that coercion and conciliation 
must gohand in hand. He trusted that, 
if his Majesty's Government did not find 
persons of the most opposite politics and 
principles, united to defeat them, they 
would, after a short time, have the satis- 
faction of seeing Ireland restored to tran- 
quillity. Every good man must go along 
with them in entertaining that wish. 
But, its accomplishment would be rendered 
very precarious, if, in every step which 
they took, for the purpose of putting down 
disaffection, they were threatened by per- 
sons who were opposed to each other on 
every other point, joining and combining 
together for the purpose of disabling the 
Government from doing its duty. The 
person to whose speech or letter the noble 
Marguis had referred, abounding as it did 
in tropes and figures, was not lending his 
aid to assist his Majesty’s Government. 
Those who were directly opposed to him 
had not lent their aid. But yet he could 
not give up the hope that, in spite of both 
these parties—he would not call them fac- 
tions, for he did not wish to say anything 
offensive to anybody—who were, by their 
acts—although he did not suspect them of 
any real intention—conspiring against the 
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tranquillity of the country, there was an 
honest feeling in the people of the country, 
and in the gentry, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic—for he made no distinc- 
tion between them—which would enable 
his Majesty’s Government to do its duty, 
and restore public peace and order. 
Viscount Beresford begged to repeat 
what he had before stated, perhaps a little 
out of order, that it was impossible to pre- 
serve the peace of the county of West- 
meath by the ordinary means at the dis- 
posal of the authorities. It was dangerous 
for any person living in an isolated part 
of Ireland remote from protection or suc- 
cour, not only to take a part, but even to 
express an opinion against the system of 
intimidation and outrage that was carried 
on there. He did not believe that it was 
the desire of the peasantry of that country 
that the outrages should continue. He 
would mention to their Lordships a con- 
versation which he had had with one of 
his own tenants. He said to him, “ Do 
you and your sons (two stout young fel- 
lows) go to these meetings?” And the 
answer the man gave him was—“ Will 
your Lordship protect us if we don’t? 
I am in a continual state of unquietness 
respecting these two young slips (as he 
called them). I am afraid, if we do not go, 
we shall be murdered, or our property de- 
stroyed ; and if they do go, I am afraid 
the law will catch hold of them.” He re- 
commended the man to go on as quietly as 
he could, and to avoid such meetings as 
much as possible. The noble and learned 
Lord had brought forward the tranquil 
state of Clare as a matter of great triumph. 
Did he mean that Westmeath and Kil- 
kenny and the Queen’s County were to 
undergo the destruction which had taken 
place in Clare before any measures of re- 
lief were granted? Were the inhabitants 
to have their fields ploughed up, and their 
property destroyed? To a certain extent 
he concurred in what had been stated, that 
open rebellion would be better than the 
present state of Ireland, for there was now 
a war, but the war was all at one side. 
The agitators and sub-agitators had got 
hold of those who were formerly called 40s. 
freeholders, that is, men who were never 
worth a farthing, and they kept the whole 
country in a state of terror. That was the 
state of Ireland at present, and he said 
that a state of open rebellion would be 
better for the quiet and the quiescent. 
He would join with all his power to assist 
the Government, as far as he had the means, 
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but he wished to see some measures adopted ditional powers, put a check to the licen- 


for the protection of lives and property. 


The Earl of Long ford said, that almost | 
ed, delinquents punished, or life and pro- 


all he had intended to say had been much 


better said by his noble friend who had | 


last addressed the House. 
friend had plainly showed their Lordships 
that the gentry of Ireland, in calling upon 
their tenantry to assist them in quelling 
disturbances, only placed themselves, and 
those they wished to assist them, in a situ- 


His noble | 


ation of danger, in which neither could | 


rotect the other. Their Lordships’ had 
just heard of a murder committed in the 


open day, upon a person whose only offence | 


was that of expressing his honest opinions 
in a public-house. The man, it appeared, 
was murdered near to the house, in the 
presence of a great number of people, and 
yet it was found impossible to bring for- 
ward any one to give evidence. Here was 
a striking case of wanton murder, and the 
state of society was such as prevented the 
murderers being brought to justice. The 
consequence of giving evidence in such a 
case would be, that the witness would 
have to shut himself up in his own house, 
and even then, he would not be safe. 
It was unjust to state, that any portion of 
the gentry of Ireland wished for rebellion ; 
and the tole interpretation which had 
been sarcastically put upon the statement 
of the Magistrates of Westmeath was most 
unjustifiable and unbecoming. To ask a 
body of Magistrates, in the language of the 
noble and learned Lord, “ Do you want 
rebellion ?” was, in his opinion, very unfit 
language to use, and the more unbecoming 
from a person in the station of the noble 
and Jearned Lord. He assured their Lord- 
ships that the resolutions of the Magis- 
trates were nearly unanimous, as all of 
them had ianied the meeting, with the 
exception of two or three, who were pro- 
bably absent because they had not paid 
their fees. With regard to those fees, he 


tiousness which existed? How, without 
such powers, were murders to be prevent- 


perty secured? Much as he disliked the 
Ministers, and he did not for an instant 
conceal his aversion to them, he could not 
for a moment suppose, that they willingly 
encouraged outrages ; but yet, he contend. 
ed, that they were bound not only to en- 
force the existing law, but to call for any 
other which might be necessary for the 
suppression of crime. The noble and learned 


‘Lord had said, the county of Clare had 


been tranquillized without any new mea- 
sures; but then he should like to know 


from the Adjutant-General, how many 





troops were found necessary for that pur 


pose? and he should also like to know, 


what were the number of police stationed 
in the same county? Why, the fact was, 
that the whole county was studded with 
military and police, otherwise order would 
never have been restored. It was also said, 
that there was not much resistance, which 
was true, and for this reason, that intimi- 
dation was almost universal. He regretted 
the reception which the complaints of the 
Magistrates met with, and he condemned 
still more the reflections which had been 
cast upon them, for he could truly say of 
those Gentlemen, that there was not a 
more honourable, loyal, and, in the dis- 
charge of their duties, a more firm and 
temperate body of men in any country. 
They had shown their moderation as well 
us firmness, in good and bad times ; and it 
was with indignation that he had heard 
of aspersions which had been cast upon 
them elsewhere. When they called for 
vigorous measures, they only required 
them for the maintenance of noe without 
the least. wish, on their parts, to impose 


any unnecessary restriction upon the liber- 


had certainly advised the payment of them | 
in the first instance, at the same time, | 


assuring the Magistrates, that he should 
use every exertion to get them returned. 
There were fifty-one names to the resolu- 
tions, and he could assure their Lordships 


that both he and the Magistrates thought , 


they were acting a friendly part to the 
Government in affording them evidence, 
and an yg ape of obtaining additional 
powers for the purpose of restoring tran- 
quillity. 1t was with this object, they had 
given their advice, and he was sorry it was 


ties or enjoyments of their fellow-subjects. 
What they wished was, that the proper 
authorities should be armed with the neces- 
sary powers; but the use of these they did 
not require, except upon great emergen-~ 
cies. It was not the use so much as the 
existence of such powers which they desir- 
ed, knowing as they did, if the disaffected 
once felt that the Government were clothed 
with the authority, they would not further 


‘venture to violate the law. He never had 
been attached to any violent party, nor 


neglected. How could they, without ad- | 


had he ever been friendly to any unne- 
cessary coercion or restraint, but he wished 
to insure the supremacy of the law, and 
establish umediie in Ireland. 
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The Earl of Winchilsea joined most 
heartily with the noble and learned Lord 
opposite in hoping that peace and tran- 
quillity might be restored in Ireland, but 
he was not quite so sanguine in his ex- 

ctations, that it would be, consider- 
ing the course which had been pursued by 
the Government in Ireland. It had been 
asked, in what particular that Government 
had transgressed or neglected its duties ? 
He thought he could mention several in- 
stances. Was not the promotion of Mr. 
O'Connell, a premium upon agitation? 
There was another act of the Irish Go- 
vernment still more reprehensible; he 
meant that most disgraceful one, the dis- 
missal of Captain Graham from the com- 
mission of the peace, and that, too, after 
that respectable Magistrate had shown a 
laudable zeal in the suppression of disorder, 
and also after that gentleman had been 
legally acquitted of the charges which had 
been preferred against him. This act, 
also, was.a direct encouragement to agita- 
tion, and he was surprised how any Go- 
vernment could deal so harshly and so 
unjustly towards a meritorious public 
officer, whose best efforts were directed to 
the preservation of peace. So strongly did 
he feel the injustice done to Captain Gra- 
ham, that he should, if no other noble 
Lord more conversant with the subject 
interfered, move for copies of all the papers 
connected with this transaction. With 
respeet to the Lord Lieutenant’s answer to 
the address of the Magistrates of West- 
meath, he was of the same opinion as had 
been expressed by other noble Lords, that 
it conveyed an indirect censure on those 
gentlemen, for his Excellency expressly 
said, that if they had performed their duty, 
the country would not have been in the 
disturbed state in which it was. It cer- 
tainly would have been more becoming in 
the Lord Lieutenant to have pointed out 
in what particular manner the Magistrates 
had neglected their duties, rather than 
vaguely to have insinuated such a charge 
against them. 

The Earl of Roden said, the people of 
Ireland, and of the empire at large, were 
greatly indebted to the noble Marquis 
who had opened the debate, for having 
called the attention of their Lordships to 
the alarming state of Ireland. This was 
a question which deeply involved the cha- 
racter of the Government of Ireland, and, 
feeling how much they had engaged them- 
selves with ‘one of the parties, it was not 
t all surprising to observe how silent they 
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were on the subject, particularly at this 
alarming crisis, at which, he regretted to 
say, that Ireland was in a more deplorable 
condition than she had been at any period 
since the year 1793. _ In that unfortunate 
country, no man could feel his life safe for 
a moment out of doors, if he ventured to 
express or entertain opinions different from 
that of the agitators, and it was most es- 
sential that the real condition of that coun- 
try should be made known to their Lord- 
ships, for, if it was known to them, they 
would, he was convinced, soon take mea- 
sures to protect the well-disposed portion 
of the inhabitants, The noble Earl at 
the head of his Majesty’s Government had 
once stated, that he was ready to call upon 
Parliament for fresh powers for the sup- 
pression of disturbances in Ireland when- 
ever there was a necessity. Now, he called 
upon the noble Earl to redeem his pledge, 
for the time had assuredly come when such 
powers were absolutely necessary. Already 
was the trial by Jury, he might say, sus- 
pended. Witnesses were prevented from 
giving evidence, and no person differing in 
opinion from the mob could feel his house 
or his life safe. What must be the con- 
dition of persons living in exposed places, 
or in thatched houses, or remote districts, 
if an outcry was raised against them, or if 
they attempted to attend as witnesses, or 
decide as Jurors? Let their Lordships 
only recollect what had lately taken place 
in Kilkenny, where a verdict was given 
manifestly in obedience to the cry of the 
agitators ; and this intimidation was not, 
as was supposed by the noble and learned 
Lord, confined to one or two counties, but 
was universal. Of this there was the 
strongest evidence, not only from the op- 
ponents of Ministers, but also from their 
friends. As an instance of this, he would 
beg leave to read the Address from the 
Magistrates of Kilkenny, which had been 
forwarded and approved by a noble friend 
of his who was Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, and a very warm supporter of the 
Government. On the 16th of March last, 
the Marquis of Ormonde wrote to the 
Marquis of Anglesey in these terms :— 


“ Kilkenny, March 16, 1832. 

“ My Lord Marquis—As Chairman of a 
meeting of the Magistrates of this county, con- 
vened yesterday, for the purpose of taking 
the present state of the county into considera- 
tion, I have the honour to enclose to your 
Excellency the resolutions entered into, and 
in which [ most fully coneur. Certainly no- 
thing. but the most. prompt. and. energetic 
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measures can be expected to restore tranquil- 
lity. Ialso forward the sub-inspector’s sum- 
mary’ of outrages committed in the county 
during the last seven months; but your Ex- 
cellency must not suppose that, frightful as 
that summary is, it contains anything ap- 
proaching to a full amount of the outrages 
committed during that space of time. No 
doubt exists of many persons concealing with 
studious care the robbery of their arms, and 
other offences perpetrated. Ithas been found 
extremely difficult to punish adequately per- 
sons appearing with arms in their possession, 
such persons not being discovered in the 
actual commission of crime. Intimidation 
has been carried to such an extent as to make 
it scarcely possible to procure information, 
or to obtain by it any evidence by which 
offenders may be brought to justice. One of 
the most horrible outrages which has yet oc- 
curred took place on Tuesday last. Potts, an 
English engineer, employed in Mr. Wandes- 
ford’s (my brother) colliery, was murdered by 
four men in the noon day, and in one of the 
most densely-peopled districts in Ireland. 
Twenty persons were looking on; they did 
not afford the slightest assistance to the un- 
fortunate man, nor have they since given any 
clue for the apprehension of the offenders. I 
have the honour to be your Excellency’s obe- 
dient and humble servant, 
“ Ornmonpg, Lieutenant.” 


Magistrates of 


The Marquis of Anglesey’s answer was as 
follows :— 
“ Dublin, March 19, 1832, 

«“ My Lord—TI have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your Lordship’s letter of 
the 16th, conveying resolutions signed by 
twenty-five magistrates of the county of Kil- 
kenny, representing its deplorable state, to- 
gether with a summary of crime committed 
between August 1831, and the latter end of 
February, 1832. I have long been but too 
well aware of the disturbed state of that part 
of the country. I have anxiously watched it, 
but I have clung to the hope that a vigorous 
course of proceeding at the Assizes would 
produce a salutary and powerful effect. In 
order that the ends of justice might not be 
impeded through intimidation and undue con- 
trol, I threw into the county and the adjacent 
parts a considerable body of troops and con- 
stabulary. These arrangements had the effect 
of preserving tranquillity, but the circum. 
stances attending the first criminal prosecution 
that took place having left no hope of an 
effectual assertion of the law under the ex- 
isting excitement, it was wisely determined to 
postpone further proceedings. In this state 
of things it appears to me necessary that the 
most determined measures should, without a 
moment’s delay, be adopted for bringing the 
turbulent spirits which infest the country into 
a state of subordination and submission to the 
law. [am under a firm conviction that those 
now existing are, if duly enforced, amply suf- 
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ficient for the protection of the peace and for 
the ends of justice; and experience affords 
ample proof that, where the magistrates, the 
gentry, the farmers, and other persons possess- 
ing property, unite to protect each other, these 
laws will be too powerful for the wicked and 
the disaffected, who will shrink from the pre- 
sence of men, acting with all the power of 
law and authority, and who, notwithstanding 
their combinations and illegal bonds of union, 
must be in hourly dread of being betrayed by 
their companions in guilt. To the laudable 
endeavour to vindicate the laws, which I ven- 
ture to calculate that your Lordships, in con- 
junction with the magistrates, and other per- 
sons of respectability, will strenuously pro- 
mote, you may be fully assured that I will give 
the most ready support. Previously to the 
receipt of your Lordship’s letter, I had order- 
ed the selection of three most active and in- 
telligent stipendiary magistrates, and of one 
hundred additional policemen, to move to the 
county of Kilkenny, and I will take care that 
an ample regular force shall be in co-operation, 
and that some of the officers belonging to it 
shall be furnished with commissions of the 
peace. From these forces patrols may be oc- 
casionally sent out by day and by night ; but, 
in their employment, it is imperative upon me 
to require that none shall move without a 
magistrate. When, by a spirited display of 
union and co-operation of all that is loyal and 
respectable in the county—when, by the an- 
nouncement of a fixed resolve to put down 
turbulence and outrage, and to relieve the 
county from the tyranny under which it is 
groaning, by the base confederacy of unprin- 
cipled, sanguinary, and abandoned men, the 
deluded people shall see that there is a com- 
bination of all that is good against all that is 
bad—that the magistrates. are determined 
rigidly to enforce the law, and that they are 
powerfully supported, not only by the Go- 
vernment, but by public opinion, there cannot 
be a doubt that law will resume its empire, 
and that tranquillity and good order will be 
restored, Ihave the honour to be, my Lord, 
your Lordship’s faithful and humble servant, 
(Signed) “ ANGLESEY. 
“The Marquis of Ormonde, K. S. P., &c. &c.” 


Their Lordships would perceive there was 
a considerable difference in the answer to 
this address and that to the Magistrates of 
Westmeath, Still he must condemn the 
conduct of Government in refusing the 
application ; and he felt satisfied that, if 
nothing more was done than to depend 
upon the present law, the inevitable con- 
sequence would be destruction of lives and 
property, and then general misery and 
destitution. It was not fair, it was not 
just, to charge the gentry of Ireland with 
any neglect of their duty; and when the 
noble and learned Lord said the gentry and 
Magistrates of Ireland, if’ true to them- 
2U 
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selves, could put down turbulence, he was 
only endeavouring to shift from the Mi- 
nisters that responsibility and censure 
which properly attached to them. He 
stood there as the advocate of that ma- 
ligned class, the magistracy of Ireland, and 
he would take upon himself to say, that 
there did not exist a more high-minded, 
or a more loyal, body of men, or men more 
attached to the Constitution, or greater 
lovers of true liberty, which it was the 
great object of their exertions to establish. 
He had lived amongst them, and it would 
be little short of baseness in him not to 
rise at once and repel such a charge. But, 
he would ask, what encouragement had 
the Magistrates received? what induce- 
ment had been held out to them to exert 
themselves? or what protection was prof- 
ferred them in the heichoage of the im- 
eg duties which they had to perform? 

et their Lordships recollect what had 
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array, through the country. He had in 
October last communicated the fact to Go- 
vernment, and had received a civil answer, 
but there was no step taken to punish the 
rioters or to take away their arms. This 
he considered great neglect on the part of 
the Government, which was bound to use 
every exertion not only to restore peace, 
but also, by way of example, to punish 
offenders. This apathy of the Govern- 
ment was complained of throughout the 
country, and was represented in petitions 
presented from Cork and Dublin to their 
Lordships. Such opinions as these, coming 
as they did from the nobility and gentry of 
Ireland, were entitled to respect, and did 
not deserve to be designated, as they had 
been, as the cries of a faction. He was 
not ashamed to avow, that he had taken 
a part in the formation of a Conservative 
Society in Ireland, but it was instituted, 
not for the purpose of aggression, but for 
protection ; and he was sorry to see the 
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down had repeated now for the hundredth 
time, that the Government had offered an 
official situation to Mr. O'Connell, and 
that in doing so they tendered a bribe to the 
leader of the agitators, he, (Earl Grey), 
would repeat his denial that such was the 
fact. The Government had not offered 
a situation to that Gentleman; but he 
would repeat what he had before asserted 
in the House when the same charge was 
brought against the Government—that 
if Mr. O’Connell had followed a course 
more consistent than that in which he had 
chosen to persist, with the conduct be- 
coming a good subject, there was no legal 
situation under the Government for which 
his talents and knowledge did not fit him. 
For his part he (Earl Grey) would have 
been glad if any forbearance on the part 
of the Government, or any efforts towards 
conciliation, could contribute to the tran- 
quillity of Ireland; and surely no man 
who knew that country, and the influence 
which that Gentleman possessed there, 


would deny the advantage of bringing 
him (Mr. O?Connell) over to the cause of 
good order. In addressing himself to the 


subject immediately before the House, he 
would first remark that the Motion under 
consideration was brought forward by the 
noble Marquis, as he said, not in a hostile 
spirit towards the Government, but to 
bring the state of Ireland fairly into view. 
Whatever the noble Marquis’s intentions 
were, however, his Motion would have the 
effect of producing feelings and impressions 
calculated to embarrass the Government as 
far as regarded Ireland. It arraigned them 
before their Lordships, and at the bar of 
public opinion, as having neglected their 
duty in not using all the means in their 
power for the protection of the loyal and 
peaceable inhabitants of that country, and 
for the preservation of the public tran- 
quillity. This charge was founded upon 
the fact, or rather the assumption, that the 
present laws being insufficient, new laws 
ought to have been proposed. He, there- 
fore begged, in the first place, to tell those 
noble Lords who were so vehement in 
their accusations of the Government, that 
they would, perhaps, have done more 
good to their country, if they had pointed 
out what species of laws they would re- 
commend for the purpose of remedying 
the evils of the present condition of Ire- 
land, and stated in what manner any new 
laws could be applied, so as to prevent the 
system of intimidation now prevailing, and 


furnish the means of procuring evidence 
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against and ensuring the conviction of those 
who were guilty of crimes, for he presumed 
that none of their Lordships had any in- 
tention to propose that the magistrates 
should have the power of punishing with- 
out conviction, or of convicting without 
evidence or the intervention of juries, He 
had been much appealed to on this occa- 
sion, though he was at a loss to compre- 
hend why a charge was brought against 
him of having left unredeemed the pledge 
which he gave at the commencement of 
the present Administration—namely, that 
wishing, as far as possible, to conciliate the 
people of Ireland, and wishing, too, to 
give them the full effect of that beneficial 
measure to which the noble Lord alluded, 
it should be his first endeavour to remove 
all just causes of complaint ; but that if, 
after that endeavour, he should find it 
unfortunately impossible to quell the spirit 
of lawless violence and insubordination 
unhappily prevailing in many parts of that 
country, and to restore the public peace by 
means of the power already at the disposal 
of the Government, he should not be slow 
to come down to their Lordships and to 
ask Parliament for further means of ac- 
complishing that object. That was the 
pledge he gave; and that pledge, when- 
ever the necessity arose, he was prepared 
to redeem ; and hetrusted their Lordships 
would not think him called upon now to 
ask for further power, in consequence of 
resolutions made in the spirit of those 
quoted by noble Lords—and that their 
Lordships would not, on such grounds, 
condemn him for not having had recourse 
to those measures which, in his admirable 
answer to the magistrates of Westmeath, 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland said, were 
not, in his opinion, called for—the present 
laws of the country, if duly enforced, being 
sufficient to put down all disturbance. 
The present debate had supplied some 
proof of the soundness of that view; and 
he trusted their Lordships were fully con- 
vinced that it was not only desirable, but 
that it was the positive duty of the Govern- 
ment, using the most vigorous exertions 
first to try to put down the spirit of in- 
subordination and violence by the present 
laws, and these means failing, then, and 
not till then, to have recourse to further 
measures—but to abstain, as long as pos- 
sible, from employing extraordinary 
powers, inconsistent with the practice, and 
at variance with the spirit, of the Consti- 
tution. His noble and learned friend had 
mentioned Clare as an example of the 
2U2 
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efficiency of the existing laws if duly en- | time lately. The same complaints were 
forced. ‘* Aye, but,” said the noble Earl, | then made that the Government was re- 
(the Earl of Longford) (who from the ex- | miss—that there was no protection for 
pressions of hostility he made use of against | property—that witnesses could not be pro- 
- the Government, did not appear to view | cured—that men’s. lives were not safe ; all 
the question in a very calm state of mind), | this was stated; and, instead of those 
“Clare was pacified ; but how was that | exertions which the Government had a 
done? By means of the existing laws, I | right to expect from all classes of his Ma- 
allow ; but then it was done by supporting | jesty’s subjects, it was called upon for new 
the administration of those laws with a laws and for a revival of the Insurrection 





large military force, and an additional | 


What was that but an enforce- | 
It was true that a additional police, and exhorted the magis- 


police.” 
ment of the law? 


large military force was sent into that | 


county, and it completely answered the 
purpose for which it was intended, and he 
trusted the force at the disposal of Go- 
vernment was sufficient to preserve the 
peace of the country, whenever it might 
be necessary to call in the aid of the mi- 
litary. They had been employed, and 
successfully employed, in the very instance 
which the noble Lord quoted ; but if the 
army in Ireland (amounting as it did to 
25,000 men, with a police force of 5,000 
more) were not sufficient, and if such a 
necessity should arise as that contemplated 
by the noble Marquis, he and his colleagues 
were prepared to propose to Parliament, 
however unwillingly, if it could be avoided, 
an addition to the regular army ; for they 
thought the regular army was the force, 
of all others, which would be most effec- 
tual in putting down disturbances in Ire- 
land. He should, therefore, prefer that 
to any other species of force, the object of 
Government being to decide equally and 
impartially between the two parties which 
divided that country—not to look to the 
right or to the left—to see no distinction 
of colours—orange or green—but to exert 
the powers of the law to protect the public 
tranquillity ; in a word, to win a victory 
for the cause of peace and good order, not 
to achieve a triumph for either party. This 
had all along been their object, and that 
object would be pursued ; and if any ad- 
dition to the force of Ireland should be- 
come necessary, that addition should be 
made by an increase of the regular army ; 
for, in that country, party feelings but too 
often degenerated into party violence, and 
could only be kept in order and subdued 
by the strong hand of the Government. 
It was well known that Clare and Limerick, 
were, as had been stated by his noble and 
learned friend, in as bad a situation when 
the present Administration came into 
office, as either Westmeath or Kilkenny 
could be at present, or had been at any 





Act. Instead of these the Government 
sent down special commissions, troops, and 


trates to do their duty, and the law had 
been enforced, and tranquillity restored. 
He would beg leave to read to their Lord- 
ships a passage from a letter which he had 
received after the termination of the last 


| Assizes for those counties, from a gentleman 


whom even the noble Lords opposite must 
allow to be competent to speak on the sub- 
ject; he alluded to the Crown Solicitor in 
those prosecutions. He said, * We have 
been eminently successful in Clare; we 
have had a conviction in almost every 
case.” So much for the impossibility of 
obtaining a conviction under the existing 
laws. “ The number of capital convictions 
at these Assizes is greater than at any 
others. The peace of Clare is perfectly 
restored, and Limerick and Kerry were 
never so quiet.” He then goes on to say 
** that all the Insurrection Acts that were 
ever passed would never be half so effectual 
towards restoring the tranquillity of the 
country as the ordinary existing laws, if 
duly enforced.” This was what he 
had said, when the disturbances were at 
the highest, when the magistrates were 
all crying out for the Insurrection Act, 
To the application of that Act he always 
had a great objection, because it led the 
people to imagine that they were not fairly 
dealt by, and he was confirmed in his aver- 
sion by the proofs he had mentioned, that 
the exertion of the Government to enforce 
the ordinary laws were sufficient for all 
good purposes. With a disposition, and a 
firm resolution to do the same in the other 
parts of the country which were in a state 
of disturbance, he did not think the Minis- 
ters could be blamed for adhering to the 
law, being, at the same time, determined 
that no vigour, no resolution, should be 
wanting on their part, for the enforcement 
of those powers which they now possessed, 
or which Parliament might hereafter con- 
fide to them. It was said, that it was un- 
reasonable, nay more, that it was unjust 
and cruel, to call upon the people of a 
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country to exert themselves for their own 
protection ; and he believed, that one of 
the complaints of the magistrates of West- 
meath, in their letter to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was, that they were required, to go 
out and patrol the country. That was 
their duty, and the country had a right to 
expect it from them. . In Kilkenny, a part 
of the county had been proclaimed, a mi- 
litary force had been sent into it, and all 
that was required of the magistrates was, 
that they should patrol the county, accom- 
panying the military force ; and this was 
a condition which the noble Marquis 
thought it hard to impose on them. He 
lamented, indeed, to observe, that a feeling 
was growing up on the part of the country 
gentlemen, not only of Ireland, but of 
England also, to rely not on the civil force 
of the country, or on the exercise of their 
own authority, but chiefly on the military, 
to put down civil tumults and disorders. 
He, certainly, did not think that the Lord 
Lieutenant could be said to have done any- 
thing unbecoming his station, when he ex- 
horted the magistrates of the country to 
exert themselves, so as by an active en- 
forcement of the existing laws, to put 
down all attempts at disturbing the public 
tranquillity. He fully admitted that in 
many parts of Ireland, in Westmeath, 
King’s County, Kilkenny, and Tipperary, 
there existed a state of things which was 
to be most deeply lamented ; but, he at 
the same time thought, that, if instead of 
making these violent attacks upon the Go- 
vernment, and passing these violent Reso- 
lutions, there had been shown, on the part 
of what was called the Protestant portion 
of the people, a desire to conciliate their 
Catholic brethren, to support the measures 
of the Government, and to second the au- 
thorities of the country—if they had pur- 
sued a better and more constitutional, and, 
he might add, a more patriotic course, 
the state of Ireland would not be, as it 
was, painful to the heart of every man 
who wished her prosperity. He did not 
know that it was necessary for him to say 
much more; he certainly had been un- 
willing to resort to extraordinary laws, 
while he did not see any necessity arise 
which was not provided for, by the execu- 
tion of the existing laws, and by the ap- 
plication of the force in the hands of 
the Government, or, at any rate, such as 
might not be provided for by an increase 
of that force. Would noble Lords tell him, 
what species of law they would propose 
for the purpose of preventing the system 
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of intimidation? How could any: law 
have that effect in a greater degree than 
the present law? The only measure that 
could be suggested, was that of granting 
additional powers to the magistrates—men 
who were too often actuated by party 
spirit. Unless indeed they wished for a 
renewal of the Insurrection, Act? He 
would not take upon himself to say, that 
circumstances of so calamitous a nature 
might not arise as to require some law of 
that kind, but it was alaw which he should 
be sorry to see put into execution, when 
he considered the character of its enact- 
ments. It conferred on magistrates the 
power to transport persons found out of 
their houses between the hours of sunrise 
and sunset, who were not able to give a 
good account of themselves. Was not that 
a power which their Lordships should be 
very guarded in conferring? Let but 
those noble Lords who wished for that 
power, unite with Government in giving 
effect to its present measures; and he 
would answer for it, that without addi- 
tional laws, without increased powers, and 
even with only the force which the Go- 
vernment now possessed, peace and secu- 
rity, and with thtcn prosperity, would re- 
sult to that country, blessed, as it was, in 
its many natural advantages, though un- 
happy in that spirit of disunion, and dis- 
content, to which it was so much subject, 
and which was so much fostered. He had 
stated that it had been the object of the 
Ministers to steer a middle course, not 
giving a triumph to either party, but to do 
their duty in the preservation of the pub- 
lic peace. Unfortunately, in steering that 
course, they had been exposed to what too 
frequently results to those who adopt such 
measures, they had drawn upon themselves 
the enmity of both parties. He did not, 
he would not, attempt to conceal that the 
situation of Ireland was most calamitous : 
but he hoped noble Lords did not think 
that Ministers were indifferent to such a 
state of things, or unwilling to exert 
themselves to the utmost of their power 
to correct it, because they were unwilling to 
adopt the extraordinary measures recom- 
mended by the noble Marquis. He did 
not know what the noble Marquis meant 
to take by this Motion, nor what was his 
object in making it. He had no objection 
to theproduction of these papers, although, 
at the same time, he did not think the 
noble Marquis had shown any parliamen- 
tary grounds for granting them. He had 
no wish to cast any imputation upon the 
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ss to which the noble Lord Lieutenant’s 
answer was given ; but he must say, with 


be cast upon it. 
word in it of which he did not approve. 
He would not allude to the various state- 
ments of that address further than merely 
to mention the complaint made ;—it was 
that of a man not being prosecuted, 
against whom the Attorney General stated 
there was not a sufficient case, and another 
instance was that of two men having been 
Tem a because the evidence against 
them also was insufficient. How could 
their Lordships remedy such cases as 
these? But the noble Lord said, we must 
put down intimidation, he, (Earl Grey) 
said there was no mode of doing that, but 
by a vigorous application of the laws as 
they now stood. He regretted extremely 
the spirit in which these discussions were 
carried on, and he really dreaded to in- 
troduce any subject to their Lordships’ 
consideration, for as sure as it was intro- 
duced, did it create animosity and cause 
violent language. He might have availed 
himself of a parliamentary ground, to re- 
sist the Motion, but he did not wish to do 
so, but would content himself with saying, 
that he desired every information to be 
given to their Lordships, and he would 
ask them, whether, there was any ground 
for the charge, that Government had not 
used every exertion to protect the loyal 
and peaceable inhabitants of Ireland. He 
had only one more observation to make, 
and that related to Captain Graham, a 
noble Earl had threatened to bring his 
case before the House, he had only to say, 
he was ready to meet it. He was glad 
that the subject was to be brought before 
the House in a distinct shape; and when 
it came under discussion, noble Lords 
would see that the Irish Government was 
not so much to blame as some noble Lords 
thought fit to assume. In conclusion, he 
could not sit down without once more de- 
precating the warmth with which on this, 
as on most other occasions, questions con- 
nected with Ireland and its Government 
were discussed in that House. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he regret- 
ted as much as any man the warmth which 
pre into the discussions on Irish subjects, 
and it should always be his desire to allay 
it; but he begged to remind their Lord- 
ships that this irritation was not the 
growth of the present day ; in fact, it ex- 
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to participate in any censure which might | 
here was not a single | 
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Ireland was most melancholy, as there was 
no security there either for life or property. 
It was idle—he could tell the noble Lord 
at the head of the Administration, who 
seemed to expect a a termination of 
the agitation and revolutionary spirit which 
manifested itself in the counties of Kil- 
kenny, Queen’s County, King’s County, 
and Tipperary—to hope for such a con- 
summation. Those counties were, at that 
moment, from a total absence of all law 
and protection to the subject, in a situation 
which, unless the Government was pre- 
pared to send into each of them a sufficient 
force to quell the state of anarchy, under 
which no man could deny they laboured, 
nothing would mend or improve. The re- 
vival of the Insurrection Act was called for, 
but was Government even sure that the 
Insurrection Act alone would be sufficient ? 
In his opinion it would not be effective, for 
their Lordships should recollect that, by 
far the most atrocious and most numerous 
acts of violence were committed during 
the day time. He did not positively know 
if such was the case, but, at all events, it 
was stated in the public papers. A cry 
had been raised against the gentry of Ire- 
land for calling on the Government for 
the enactment of such a penal Statute 
as the Insurrection Act. He admitted 
that its powers were most extensive, and 
that, on trifling occasions, it would be 
the highest impolicy, nay, worse than im- 
policy, to listen to an application for its 
revival. At the same time, their Lord- 
| ships could not be astonished if gentlemen 
| struggling under that state of things 
| which existed in Ireland should feel that 
| they could not rely upon their property 
| being secured to their children, when they 
| saw that the laws of the country could not 
be enforced, as no witness to acts of violence, 
from the effect of intimidation, could be 
induced to come forward. Such being the 
case, he repeated, their Lordships could 
not feel astonished if the gentry were to 
say that a spirit of combination reigned 
in the country, and, at the same time, 
called upon them, in energetic terms, to 
put down that combination, and enact 
measures which would enable the authori- 
ties to carry the law of the country into 
execution. He did not hesitate to say, 
| that he looked upon the state of Ireland 
| with the most gloomy and clouded antici- 
|pations, He saw, in the first place, that 
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the Magistrates of that country had no 
confidence in the Government, and, on the 
other hand, he could not shut his eyes to the 
fact that the Government placed no confi- 
dence in the Magistrates. In such a state, 
what but anarchy—what but confusion, 
and what but combination, and that of the 
most disastrous description, could prevail ? 
Allusions had been made, in the course of 
the debate in which their Lordships were 
then engaged, to a document signed by 
the noble Marquis at the head of the Go- 
vernment in Ireland, in which that indi- 
vidual expressed his sentiments on the 
state of that country—a document which, 
coming from the authority it did, could 
not fail to excite a gloomy and desponding 
impression. It was said, that the state- 
ments in that letter were, in a degree, ex- 
aggerated, and that there was no reason 
for the expression of such a strong opinion 
on the part of its noble author. He did 
not think so. On the contrary, he was 
confident that the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland had reason to express the senti- 
ments which he did in that paper, and, at 
the same time, he was ready to give full 
credence to what the Noblemen and gen- 
tlemen had stated respecting the landed 
gentry of the country. From his (the 
Duke of Wellington’s) residence in Ireland, 
he was confidently enabled to assert, that 
no set of men were more anxious to per- 
form the duties which they owed to the 
country, and to discharge the labours 
incident on the Magisterial capacity, than 
the landed gentry of Ireland. They did 
their utmost to restore in the country 
the peace which it had lost, but the success 
of their exertions must eventually depend 
on their uniting with the Government. 
He would recommend to them to endea- 
vour, in every possible way, to secure the 
peace of the country, and to set the exam- 

le to those who were not in the same state 
of life with them. Above all, Jet them, as 
far as they possibly could, maintain an 
union between themselves and the Govern- 
ment. It was not, however, to them alone 
that he would offer his advice. He would 
recommend the Government to adopt every 
possible means, and that without delay, to 
conciliate the confidence of those gentle- 
men. He could not help feeling that 
those gentlemen had some reason to com- 
plain of the conduct of Government. He 
was one of those who thought that, if Go- 
vernment intended that the gentry of Ire- 
land should give their real and effectual 
assistance in keeping the peace of the 
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country, they (the Government) ought to 
afford them their support, countenance, 
and assistance, on every occasion that their 
conduct or measures in the preservation of 
peace might make them the object of party 
malice or unjust attack. It was, above all 
things, necessary, that, between the Go- 
vernment and the gentry, there should be 
nopettycavillingabout trifles. If gentlemen 
performed their duty without incurring the 
charge of malicious rigour or improper mo- 
tives, they ought to be protected, and 
ought not to be punished for any trivial 
mistake or error of judgment ot which 
they might be guilty, or because they 
might happen to he obnoxious to any 
party in the country. Allusion had been 
made by a noble Lord to the case of Cap- 
tain Graham; and, although he was not 
desirous of then remarking at any length 
upon that subject, as it was shortly to 
come before their Lordships in the shape 
of a substantive motion, he begged leave 
to offer a few observations respecting it. 
In explanation of the treatment of Go- 
vernment to that individual, it was said, 
that the Lord Lieutenant had expressly 
stated to him his disapproval of the yeo- 
manry being called out. Now, how did 
the case stand? Had every Magistrate of 
Ireland who did not signify his concur- 
rence in such disapproval, met with the 
treatment that Captain Graham suffered ? 
Certainly not ; and that such was the case 
would appear from the following circum- 
atances:—In consequence of the expres- 
sion of disapprobation on the part of the 
Marquis of Anglesey, to the calling out of 
the yeomanry, two Magistrates, Captain 
De Renzy and Mr. Irwin, threw up their 
Commissions, alleging a conviction that 
the maintenance of the peace was impossi- 
ble, unless the Magistracy were armed 
with extensive powers. To those gentle- 
men the Lord Lieutenant addressed circu- 
lar letters, desiring that they might con- 
tinue in the Commission of the Peace. 
But what was the treatment of Captain 
Graham? He was put upon his trial, and 
a solemn inquiry was entered into in a 
Court of Law, the result of which was, 
a complete and honourable acquittal ; 
the Grand Jury, at the same time, stating, 
that he was entirely innocent of all the 
charges brought against him, and hat 
there was not the slightest ground for any 
imputation on his character. But what 
did his Majesty’s Ministers do? Why, 
notwithstanding the acquittal, they imme- 
diately directed his name to be struck off 
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the Commission of the Peace. And, al- 
though no blame was imputable to him, 
except that he was obnoxious to one parti- 
cular party, they, in defiance of every 
principle of justice and of honourable 
treatment, thought proper to fix a stigma 
on his name. He repeated, he could not 
divine on what principle of common fair- 
ness it was, that this gentleman, an indi- 
vidual of property and respectability, hav- 
ing for many years served his Majesty, 
whose only crime was a successful resist- 
ance to a very serious attempt to disturb 
the peace of the country, and to resist the 
execution of its laws, should be punished, 
after he had been in a solemn manner 
honourably acquitted by a Jury of his fel- 
low-countrymen. The cause, was, how- 
ever, very apparent. It could not be de- 
nied, that all this was done because Captain 
Graham, unfortunately for himself, was 
odious to a particular party in the country. 
Well, what was the natural consequence of 
this weak and temporizing conduct on the 
part of the Government? Undoubtedly it 
had induced a feeling among the Magis- 
tracy of Ireland, that they incurred per- 
sonal responsibility in taking strong mea- 
sures for the preservation of the peace, and, 
of course, they slackened in the perform- 
ance of their Magisterial duties. But was 
the case of Captain Graham the only one 
in which a weak spirit of temporizing was 
evinced? Did not the evidence taken be- 
fore the Tithe Committee, in almost every 
page, display similar acts of weakness and 
lack of resolution ? There was one case 
to which he would beg particularly to refer. 
It appeared, a large body of men assembled 
near Thomas-Town for the purpose of ex- 
pressing their resistance to tithes. The 
Magistrates read the Riot Act, and desired 
them to disperse. They did disperse for a 
time, but afterwards returned to the 
ground ; the result of which was, that 
forty-one were taken up, and imprisoned, 
all being guilty of a breach of the Riot 
Act, in not dispersing within one hour of 
its being read, and being ordered by the 
Magistrates so to do. But what course 
did the Irish Government pursuc on that 
occasion? A special order of the Lord 
Lieutenant was sent down, and the forty- 
one individuals imprisoned for a breach of 
the law were set at liberty within one day 
of the imprisonment. As it was stated, in 
the evidence taken before the Tithe Com- 
mittee, the consequence of this act was a 
general, and he could not but admit, a very 
natural, expression amongst the people at 
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large, that the Government were not in 
earnest in their condemnation of the system 
of resistance to the payment of tithes, and 
among the Magistrates a feeling that, in any 
forcible measure which they might deem it 
their duty to adopt, they were not likely 
to have the support of Government. No- 
thing could, he thought, be more impolitic 
than was the decision of Government in 
the case to which he alluded, inasmuch as 
it combined to deprive them of the confi- 
dence of the gentry of the country ; and 
he could tell the Government, and he could 
tell the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, that, 
no matter what law or what force they 
might deem it requisite to employ, until 
they had the assurance of the co-operation 
and confidence of the landed proprietary 
of the country, they might rely upon it 
that it never would be pacified. It was not 
law, nor troops, nor the exercise of force 
that was united in Ireland; it was con- 
ciliation between the Government and 
landed proprietary of the-country. He 
recollected perfectly well, that a noble 
Lord (Lord Sidmouth), who was in office 
at the period of the Manchester riots, 
wrote down to express the thanks of the 
Government to the Magistrates for their 
conduct on that occasion. He regretted 
that a similar course had not been adopted 
on the occasion of the conflict at Newtown- 
barry. It would, indeed, have been worth 
the while of his Majesty’s present Minis- 
ters to have taken a lesson from the noble 
Lord to whom he alluded, for they might 
rely upon it that it was the very best ad- 
vice that could be given them. ‘There was 
one observation which he desired particu- 
larly to make before he sat down. He 
fully agreed with the noble Earl (Earl 
Grey) that if any force was to be called 
into action for the suppression of disturb- 
ances in Ireland, the regular force, and not 
the yeomanry, should be employed. He 
gave not this opinion from any dislike to 
the yeomanry ; on the contrary, that force 
appeared to him, most useful and constitu- 
tional ; but they were liable to be influ- 
enced, particularly in Ireland, by party 
spirit, which might lead them to the exer- 
cise of greater violence than might be 
either prudent or desirable. He would, 
therefore, should it be resolved to apply 
force, prefer voting an increase to the 
standing army, than consent to the em- 
ployment of the yeomanry corps. 

Lord Plunkett wished, although not 
strictly in order, to say a few words respect- 
ing the case of Captain Graham, to which 
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the noble Duke who had. last’ addressed 
their Lordships had alluded. The cause 
of that individual’s dismissal was in conse- 
quence of his having, as was conceived, 
very indiscreetly called on the yeomanry 
to act in the unfortunate transaction at 
Newtownbarry. It was not necessary for 
him, then, to state the melancholy results 
of that conduct. Twenty-one lives had 
been sacrificed. 

The Marquis of Londonderry : My 
Lords, I rise to order. 

Lord Plunkett: I at once submit to the 
call of the noble Lord. 

The Marquis of Londonderry continued 
—I can assure the noble and learned Lord 
I have no wish to prevent his making a se- 
cond speech upon the one question, but, 
looking to his doing so as a matter of 
order, I must say, that, of all the proceed- 
ings I have ever witnessed in this House, 
considering the extreme pertinacity with 
which, on several occasions, the noble and 
learned Lord enforces the maintenance of 
order— 

Lord Plunkett : 1 have already deferred 
to the call to order ; I shall not say another 
word. 

The Marquis of Londonderry : 1 must 
say the present proceeding, on the part of 
the noble and learned Lord, is most dis- 
orderly. I have myself, on several occa- 
sions, suffered from a rigid adherence to 
the rules of the House, and shall now en- 
force them. 

Earl Grey: I admit that, according to 
the strict regulations of your Lordships’ 
debates, no noble Lord can twice speak on 
the same subject ; but it is usual to admit 
an infringement of that rule when a noble 
Lord desires to give an explanation of facts 
arising in debate. [Here there were loud 
calls for Lord Plunkett. ] 

Lord Holland: 1 have no hesitation in 
saying that, on the point of order, when 
the noble Lord (the Marquis of London- 
derry) calls my noble and learned friend to 
order, that noble Lord is, himself, most com- 
pletely out of order. My noble and learned 
friend distinctly stated, at the commence- 
ment of his speech, that he was out of 
order in again addressing the House, which 
apology your Lordships, at that time, ta- 
citly received, and permitted my noble and 
learned friend to proceed. Theonly grounds 
which it appears the noble Marquis can 
offer for refusing to hear my noble and 
learned friend is, that, on a former occasion 
order was enforced in your Lordships’ 
House, in a manner personally disagree- 
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able to him. I am sure your Lordships 
will not, for such a reason, refuse to hear 
the explanation of the noble and learned 
Lord. 

The Marquis of Londonderry: I beg to 
assure the noble and learned Lord, that, 
had I been aware of a fact which has been 
just communicated to me, namely, that he 
is about to depart for Ireland, I am: the 
last person who would offer the least oppo- 
sition to his making his parting speech, 
even though it was a little out of order. 
Ihave myself suffered so very severely on this 
point of order, that I thought I was justi- 
fied in enforcing it in all cases, and parti- 
cularly when I happened to find the noble 
and learned Lord the offending party. 

The Earl of Glengall said, since the 
proceedings of Thomas-Town had been no- 
ticed, he felt it necessary to state, that he 
was himself the Magistrate who directed 
the capture of those persons who were 
called Hurlers, and were forty in number. 
The Lord Lieutenant having referred the 
circumstances of their apprehension to the 
Attorney General, he had no alternative 
but to liberate them on bail, according to 
the advice of the Crown Lawyers. These 
persons assembled with drums and fifes, 
and came armed to the ground where a 
meeting was appointed to be held for the 
purpose of resisting the payment of tithes 
to two clergymen, neither of whom had re- 
ceived a farthing for two years. Ten days 
after this occurrence one of these clergymen 
was stoned to death within 200 yards of his 
own door in, open day. The other clergy- 
man, while standing at his own door with 
his son, was fired at, and the latter was 
killed. If this was not anarchy, he knew 
not what deserved that name. He had 
been acquainted with Ireland in the worst 
of times, but he never knew it in so dread- 
ful a state as it was at present. In that 
state it would remain so long as the Go- 
vernment continued to be unable or un- 
willing to put down the revolutionary as- 
sociations which were spread over the 
country. <A revolutionary parliament was 
sitting in Dublin. Jacobin clubs were es- 
tablished in every part of the country. It 
was revolution these democrats had in their 
heads; and, if the law was not vigorously 
enforced to put them down, they would 
succeed in their efforts to separate Ireland 
from this country. 

Viscount Melbourne was very unwilling 
to detain the House at that late hour, and 
he would only reply very briefly to one or 
two observations which had been made by 
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noble Lords opposite. He concurred alto- 

her with the noble Duke (the Duke of 

ellington) that it was no less the duty 
than the interest of the gentry and clergy 
in Ireland to give every assistance in their 
power to the Government for the security 
of their property, and for the preserva- 
tion of the peace of the country. But 
in the case of the persons who were sen- 
tenced for rioting at Thomas-Town, he 
wished to assure the noble Duke and the 
House, that the Government had laid 
the whole of the evidence respecting the 
transaction in which these persons had 
been concerned before his Majesty’s Attor- 
ney General in Ireland—a Gentleman 
whose knowledge of the law and fitness to 
advise the Government no one could ques- 
tion ; and it was upon his advice that those 
persons had been guilty of no breach 
of the peace, that the Government had di- 
rected their liberation upon giving bail. 
There was, therefore, no reason for ac- 
cusing the Government of an indisposition 
to assist the Magistrates. 

The Duke of Wellington had not given 
an opinion as to whether the Government 
was right or wrong in liberating those 
persons. All he had said was, that it was 
an unfortunate occurrence, inasmuch as it 
had given the Magistrates an impression that 
that they were not cordially supported by 
the Government. 

The Earl of Wicklow expressed his re- 
gret that the noble Lord (Lord Plunkett) 

ad been prevented from giving an expla- 
nation respecting the case of Captain Gra- 
ham. He was very anxious to know on 
what grounds Government would attempt 
to vindicate their treatment of that indi- 
vidual, for he (the Earl of Wicklow) had 
an opportunity of convincing himself that 
the conduct of that gentleman, in the 
transaction at Newtownbarry, was in strict 
accordance with the directions of Govern- 
ment. 

The Marquis of Westmeath, in reply, ob- 
served, that the noble Earl had said, he 
always approached the discussion of an 
Irish subject in this House with some 
degree of dread. He was not surprised at 
it; because it so happened that the dema- 
gogue, having for his object to disgust the 
English people with Irish affairs, for the 
purpose of effecting a separation between 
the two countries, had, to a certain extent, 
succeeded by imposing upon the Govern- 
ment to give way to his clamour. This he 
naturally knew would increase the opposi- 
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him in Ireland ; and in thwarting their re- 
sistance, by rendering himself still more 
troublesome to the Government, he suc- 
ceeded in disgusting the Minister. This 
ought to be a lesson to every Englishman 
of every party and degree, to have no poli- 
tical sentiment in common with so undis- 
guised an enemy to the welfare of his 
country. ‘The noble Earl had also asked, 
with respect to the disturbances in Ireland, 
whether the Insurrection Act would suf- 
fice to quell them? He (the Marquis of 
Westmeath) in reply, said it would. The 
noble Earl said, it was a law to ensure con- 
viction without a Jury, and without evi- 
dence. Without a Jury—yes; but with- 
out evidence—no. Evil times required 
extreme remedies ; but, under this law, 
life could not be affected, although liberty 
might be somewhat abridged to secure ge- 
ral tranquillity. Neither did the Magis- 
trates of {reland covet the powers of that 
law. They might be confided to other 
hands, if the noble Earl desired it, as long 
as security was given to society against the 
disturbers of its peace. The noble Earl 
had read an extract of a letter from Mr. 
Barrington, the Crown Solicitor in Clare, 
stating, that there convictions had taken 
place in every case. How, in every case ? 
The noble Earl had been prudent in not 
stating in every case of alleged crime. The 
Crown Solictor’s letter merely meant in 
every case where he had had evidence to 
put a prisoner on his trial ; therefore, this 
boast of the powers of the common law in 
Clare amounted to nothing. The noble 
and learned Lord, the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, had asked him, as an objection 
to the picture he had drawn of the inefti- 
ciency of the law, whether, because he 
stated that a man’s murderers had been 
discharged without trial, from the want of 
the means of procuring evidence, he wished 
a law to be passed to have those men con- 
victed without evidence? Ifhe hadintended 
to make such a proposition, it would be 
downright nonsense. What he said was, 
that the law could not be carried into ef- 
fect to arrest or punish crime, because a 
system of terror prevailed. He must 
insist that the letter of the Lord Lieute- 
nant to the Magistrates of Westmeath was 
no answer to their address. It was impos- 
sible for them, with the force at their dis- 
posal, to put down the conspiracy which 
disturbed the peace of the country. The 
war in Clare had been a war against mid- 
dlemen, but the war now carried on in 
ireland was a war against property of every 
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kind. The noble and learned Lord also asked 
him, whether the county of Westmeath 
could not afford materials for a patrole? To 
that he must answer, that the country was 
generally organized, and that calling on 
the tenantry would not be prudent or von- 
siderate, for that no one could say such a 
force would be efficient; besides, if the 
farmers should join in it, they would be- 
come obnoxious in their persons and pro- 
ee ; and, therefore, no considerate land- 
ord would invite his tenants to such co- 
operation. He could tell the noble Earl at 
the head of his Majesty’s Government, and 
the noble Baron who cheered him (Lord 
Holland), when talking of patrolling, that 
he, and those associated with him, were as 
little unwilling to wet their feet on such a 
duty as the noble Earl or the noble Baron, 
but that such a reply to their complaints 
was no answer. He only wished their 
Lordships to understand, and the public to 
understand, that the case of the civil Ma- 
gistrates, and particularly of the Magis- 
trates of Westmeath, was unanswered by 
any of the arguments which had been op- 
posed to it this night. 
Motion agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 6, 1832. 


Miwores.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. BurcE, 
Copies of Reports from the Bishops of Jamaica and Bar- 
badoes relating to the means afforded by the respective 
Islands in their Dioceses of Religious Instruction to the 
Black and Coloured Population:—On the Motion of Mr. 
Pou.err THomson, of the Duty received on Playing 
Cards in each year, from 1820, stating the Rates of Duty 
charged :—On the Motion of Colonel Davigs, Returns of 
the Expenditure of the Colonies of New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land during the last year, under the separate 
heads of Civil and Military Expenses, including the Ex- 
penses of the Transportation of Convicts. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Marryatt, from the Corpor- 
ation of Sandwich, against the General Registry Bill, and 
against the Sewers Bill:—By Mr. Gissorne, from the 
Operatives in certain Cotton Mills at Hyde, and of Owners 
and Occupiers of Cotton Manufactories in Hyde, Werneth, 
Newton and Godley, against the Factories Regulation Bill: 
By Mr. Spring Rick, from the Tithe Payers of the 
Parishes of Graig, Ullard, and Powerstown, against the 
Irish Tithe Bill. 


Navy Civin Departments BItt.] 
On the Motion of Sir James Graham, 
the House went into Committee upon the 
Navy Civil Departments Bill. 

On the Chairman proceeding to read 
the first Clause, 

Sir George Cockburn rose for the pur- 
pose of moving an amendment to the clause 
explanatory of the objections which he en- 
tertained to the principle on which the 
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measure was founded. From the statement 
which the right hon. Baronet (Sir James 
Graham) made to the House when in- 
troducing the Bill it appeared to have been 
brought forward with a view of creating 
a more effectual control over the monies 
voted by Parliament for naval purposes, 
and, indeed, its object was, to establish a 
more complete supervision over the whole 
of that important branch of the public ex- 
penditure of the country than at present 
existed. Now, it struck him (Sir G. 
Cockburn), and he assured the House he 
had devoted no little attention to the sub- 
ject, that, so far from its being likely to be 
attended with such a result, the arrange- 
ment which the Bill proposed would be 
found more loose and more inoperative than 
that which at present existed, or, in other 
words, that “ the cure would be worse 
than the disease.” Certain he was, that 
the Boards as at present constituted, with 
an efficient audit of accounts, would work 
much better than the plan proposed. The 
hon. member for Middlesex, in the course 
of the discussion which occurred on the 
first reading of the Bill, said, he thought 
there would be as much security from bad 
management and fraud in the one measure 
as in the other; but he apprehended that 
the principle on which a change should be 
introduced, was to effect an improvement 
in an existing system, and that it would 
be much better not to introduce any alter- 
ation in an existing system if there was no 
hope of making a change for the better. 
One of the chief objections that he enter- 
tained to the measure, was, that it took 
away in almost every case individual re- 
sponsibility, without which, the public 
could have no possible security against 
mismanagement. With the exception of 
the Accountant-General of the Navy, all 
the various officers, even those placed over 
the stores and the victualling, navy, and 
shipping departments, were rendered by 
the Bill totally irresponsible for their con- 
duct ; at least, they were not mentioned 
in it, and, consequently, their responsibility 
was to be considered as nothing so far as 
the Bill was concerned. As a substitute 
for that responsibility, the Bill proposed to 
place a Lord of the Admiralty over each 
public department, who was to be account- 
able for every thing done in it. Now, he 
could not think that such an arrangement 
would secure the public service against 
mismanagement, or the public money 
against waste, for it was to be recollected, 


that no Lord of the Admiralty could be 
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made responsible per se, inasmuch as, 
being one of a Board, his misdeeds or mis- 
management, naturally fell back upon that 
Board, and hence would arise, an increase 
of that evil always so much found fault 
with, namely, the imposition of a great 
charge on the Board of Admiralty without 
individual responsibility. It appeared to 
him, that, if such an increase of duty was 
imposed on that Board, after a little time 
it would be neglected ; and that the various 
heads of the departments, whom he again 
begged the House to recollect were irre- 
sponsible, would naturally find themselves 
called upon to take into their hands the 
general management of the affairs of the 
navy, leaving the public to look to the 
Lords of the Admiralty, who, in the nature 
of things, could not keep a perfect and 
efficient control over them in the event of 
mismanagement. When it was recollected, 
that, the changes to which the Board of 
Admiralty were liable, were very numerous, 
it was quite apparent, that the security 
which the public would have for the due 
appropriation of parliamentary grants 
would be quite insignificant and insufficient 
under the new plan. In calculating on 
the chance of the Board of Admiralty neg- 
lecting the discharge of this addition to 
their labours, of course he did not include 
the members of that Board at present in 
office. They were unquestionably likely 
to attend to that duty, if, for no other rea- 
son than that it was created by themselves, 
and during the period of their officiating 
the arrangements would be new ; but after 
the expiration of a year or two, other in- 
dividuals might constitute the Admiralty 
Board, perhaps not as active, or so well 
convinced of the policy of the arrangement, 
and in such an event there would be no 
security to the public, and no control over 
the various departments beyond that of 
the individuals at the head of the several 
offices. What he would recommend, would 
be, to constitute a Board composed of the 
several heads of the Navy Departments, to 
be presided over by the additional Lord of 
the Admiralty proposed by this Bill, with 
whom the entire control, subject only to 
the general supervision of the Admiralty, 
should rest. By such means, the public 
would have security for the due disposal of 
the money voted by Parliament, and at 
the same time, the members of the Board 
would be responsible to the Admiralty. 
Again, the Bill was deficient m the very 
material point of not establishing an eflici- 
ent audit, The accounts up to March, 
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were to be audited in six months, and 
they might, probably reach that House 
in nearly a twelvemonth from the time of 
their being delivered into office. If any 
explanation was required, they must be 
returned to the Admiralty, and would, 
most likely, not be completed until the 
Session was over; and before another com- 
menced, there might be a change in tlie 
Admiralty, when the whole responsibility 
would be at an end. If sucha board as he 
proposed was constituted, the members 
would be individually and persynally re- 
sponsible. These arrangements might be 
made without touching upon the economi- 
cal part of the right hon. Baronet’s plan. 
Allowing, however, that the Lords of the 
Admiralty were most anxious to attend to 
all the details, it would be impossible for 
them to do so, and properly discharge their 
other duties, especially in war time, when 
the movements of the fleet would necessa- 
rily occupy so much of their attention. 
He was certain, therefore, that the plan 
must, in this case, be so far modified, as to 
place responsibility in the persons of the 
subordinate chiefs of departments, or the 
whole service would soon come to a stand 
still. There was one other point to which 
he wished to call the attention of the 
House: the Board of Ordnance had been 
held up as a pattern, on which to establish 
other Boards, but it was framed upon prin- 
ciples very different from those on which 
the Board to be created by this Bill was 
founded. In the Ordnance there was a 
chief in each department, the chiefs united 
formed a Board, at the head of which was 
a superior officer, and each chief was respons- 
ible for his own department. The same 
arrangements was observed in the office of 
the Commander-in-Chief. In both cases 
the business was conducted by their re- 
spective subordinate Boards, who were in 
fact, responsible persons. To attain the 
same object in the Naval Departments, he 
begged to propose the following amend- 
ment, to be introduced into the Clause at 
line six. ‘That an adequate number of 
‘ persons shall be appointed to superintend, 
‘ respectively, one out of the several 
‘ branches, into which the civil department 
‘of the navy may be divided; and that 
‘ such persons shall form together, assisted 
‘ by the Chairman, a Board for conducting 
‘ and executing the duties hitherto intrust- 
‘ ed to the Commissioners of the Navy and 
‘ Victualling Board, as the Commissioners 
‘for executing the office of Lord High 
‘ Admiral may direct, subject to such ree 
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* gulations and arrangements, as the Com- 
‘missioners for the office of Lord High 
‘ Admiral may think proper to establish.’ 
He thought that the adoption of such a 
system, would still leave the whole control 
in the hands of the Admiralty ; while, at 
the same time, it would render these per- 
sons responsible for the due fulfilment of 
the duties intrusted to them. He con- 
fessed he was much surprised that the 
right hon. Baronet (the first Lord of the 
Admiralty) would not entertain this ques- 
tion, inasmuch, as he was quite positive, 
that it would be found to be a great im- 
provement upon the measure as it now 
stood. Nor was there, he begged to say, 
any thing new in the plan he had suggest- 
ed by this amendment, because, on the 
first formation of the navy, in the reign of 
Edward the6th, acertain number of persons 
formed a Board, who met at Tower-hill, 
for the purpose of conducting the general 
affairs of the navy, and this Board made 
their report to the Lord High Admiral 
once a month ; but they were regarded as 
persons responsible to the public for the 
due fulfilment of their important duties. 

Sir Byam Martin rose to second the 
Amendment proposed by the hon. and 
gallant officer. It would be in the re- 
collection of the Committee, that the right 
hon. Baronet had founded his reasons for 
bringing forward the present measures 
upon several distinct charges, as applicable 
to the Navy Board. The right hon. Baronet 
had commented on their disobedience and 
opposition to the orders of the Admiralty ; 
and then went on to say, he hoped he 
could produce such examples to the House 
of this negligence and disobedience, and of 
an under-current of resistance to the Ad- 
miralty Board, as would, he trusted, in- 
duce the House to concur with him in the 
necessity of such a measure as that now in- 
troduced. When the right hon. Baronet 
made this statement, he (Sir Byam Martin) 
then declared that, to the best of his recol- 
lection, every particle of his assertion was 
erroneous. but, though from having 
taken notes on that occasion, he could at 
once have given a denial to the statement 
of the right hon. Baronet, he had refrained 
from doing so at that moment, and not 
content to rest upon his own conviction 
merely, he had moved for the production 
of certain documents, to confirm his im- 
pression of the erroneous representations 
which had been made by the right hon. 
Baronet. . These had been accordingly 
furnished, and on them, he was about to 
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submit some remarks, It might be in the 
recollection of the House that, the right 
hon. Baronet asserted, that the store-ledger 
had not been kept as directed, and that 
such was its state of arrear, that, although 
the attempt to bring it up had been made, 
it must now be abandoned, as utterly and 
absolutely hopeless. Perhaps the House 
was scarcely prepared to believe, that at 
the very time the right hon. Baronet was 
making this statement, there was no arrear 
at all attributable to the Navy Board; the 
statement, however, made a great impres- 
sion on the minds of many hon. Members, 
and he had accordingly moved for a return 
showing the periods to which the issue- 
notes of the several dock-yards had been 
posted in the Navy Office ledger, on the 
Ist of October. He chose that day, because 
it was the one to which the right hon. 
Baronet confined his assertion, he, (Sir 
Byam Martin) having given up_ office 
about that day, and the returns proved 
that there was no arrear whatever. The 
right hon. Baronet caused a letter to be 
written by the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
to the Navy Board, asking for information, 
the object of which was, to diminish the 
effect of the fact he had just laid before the 
House. ‘The consequence was, however, 
a confirmation of his statement. The letter 
of the Secretary to the Admiralty, ran 
thus— 
“ Admiralty Office, 29th February, 1832. 

“ Gentlemen,—I am commanded by my 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to. sig- 
nify their direction to you, to transmit a state- 
ment, showing the state of the store-ledgers on 
the 1st of October, 1831, in your oftice ; to 
what period they had then been brought up ; 
to what period the ledgers from the several 
dock-yards had been examined; what your 
opinion was, as to the means of posting the 
issue-notes, and the practical use of the new 
system; and what additional labour, as to 
time and number of clerks, has been employed 
to bring them up to their present state. Iam, 
&e. 

(Signed) “ Joun Barrow.” 

The answer from the Navy Board de- 
served attention ; for it distinctly showed 
that the blame attempted to be cast upon 
it by the right hon. Baronet—in fact, 
rested with the Admiralty itself. After 
showing that the arrear, mentioned by 
the right hon. Baronet, did exist in Octo- 
ber, the Navy Office letter observed— 


“Tn reference to the state of the business, 
and their Lordships’ desire to know what our 
opinion was, as to the means of posting the 
issue-notes, we beg to observe that, owing to 
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the discontinuance of the abstracts of the re- 
ceipts and issue of stores by their Lordships’ 
express directions of the 18th of November, 
1830, and to the insufficiency of the establish- 
ment of the store-office to meet the increased 
duty created by the aforesaid directions, the 
means were undoubtedly inadequate to the 
attainment of the object in view.” 


The fact was, that the Navy Board, being 
apprised of the wish of the Admiralty, had 
desired each dock-yard to send up an ab- 
stract of its issues; but the Admiralty, 
upon hearing of it, forbade the making up 
of those abstracts, and thus, as stated by 
the Navy Board, the arrear was occasioned 
by the Admiralty. The right hon. Baronet 
had also stated, that there were other in- 
stances in which the orders of the Admiralty 
had not been carried into effect. He had 
referred to an order signed by Lord Mel- 
ville, directing such a reduction to be 
made in the dock-yards as would leave an 
establishment of only 6,000 men. The 
right hon. Baronet attempted to show 
three cases of disobedience to this order ; 
but he would prove, that, in every instance, 
the order given was imp‘icitly obeyed. If 
hon. Gentlemen would refer to that letter 
of Lord Melville they would find that 
the reduction for the charge of the year 
was not to be effected by the discharge of 
men, but by an alteration in wages. The 
letter from the Admiralty ran thus:— 


“ Admiralty Office, 9th January, 1830. 

“ Gentlemen—It having been determined to 
make a considerable reduction in the expense 
of the labour in the dock-yards, we have had 
under our consideration two modes of ac- 
complishing that object; the one, the imme- 
diate dismissal of a number of the shipwrights 
now employed—the other, a reduction of the 
rate of earnings. In pursuance of the prin- 
ciple which has guided our arrangements, ever 
since the peace, of endeavouring to operate 
the retrenchments which public economy re- 
quired, with the least privation to individuals, 
we are disposed to adopt the latter course on 
the present occasion: and, as the payment 
made under the denomination of chip-money 
is, in its principle, objectionable, and is that 
which, in our opinion, may be most conveni- 
ently to the public service retrenched—we 
hereby require and direct you to cause the 
payment of chip-money to cease in all yards 
on the 1st of February next, communicating 
to the people in the yards, that there was no 
other alternative than that of immediately dis- 
missing one-sixth of the men; and we are led 
to hope and believe that the mode we have 
adopted is that which is likely to produce the 
least individual distress. You are to prepare 


and report for our consideration, the distribu- 
tion which you may judge proper for the said 
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6,000 men in the several yards, and into the 
several classes and descriptions of artificers 
and workmen ; and you are to make a corre. 
sponding diminution in the expense of the 
yards in the Estimates of the present year, 
1830.” 

The first part of this letter contained a 
distinct announcement, that the reduction 
for the year was to be effected by a dimi- 
nution of wages, which the Admiralty— 
setting, in this respect, an example well 
worthy of imitation—preferred to causin 
the distress that must have been naccoal 
by the sudden and simultaneous discharge 
of a large body of workmen. The object 
of the right hon. Baronet, in referring to 
the latter part of the letter was, to make 
the House believe that the Navy Board 
had disobeyed the Admiralty, and had 
made no reduction in the Estimates of 
1830. But so far from the Admiralty 
having been disobeyed, a letter, enforcing 
them, was immediately sent to each dock- 
yard. It ran thus :— 


“ Navy Office, 13th January, 1830. 

“Sir—In pursuance of an order from the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, dated 
the 9th instant, I am commanded by the Com- 
missioners of the Navy to direct the payment 
of chip money to the workmen to cease on the 
1st of next month. In communicating to the 
Board their directions, their Lordships have 
been pleased to state, that there was no other 
alternative than that of immediately dismissing 
one-sixth of the workmen, to effect the neces- 
sary retrenchments ; and that their Lordships 
are led to hope and believe the mode adopted 
is that which is likely to produce the least indi-« 
vidual distress; which you are accordingly to 
make known to the workmen,” 


The amount of pecuniary saving by this 
arrangement was this. In 1829 the 
amount of wages paid to workmen was 
480,000/., but in 1830 they were reduced 
to 445,000/., making a reduction of 
35,000/. The Admiralty Order was dated 
the 9th of January ; it reached the Navy 
Board on the 11th, and on the 13th the 
Navy Board despatched the order he had 
read, to the dock-yards ; thus obeying the 
Admiralty in the most prompt and im- 
plicit manner. ‘The right hon. Baronet 
further said, that the order for the reduc. 
tion in the number of the men had been 
in operation two years, and yet that on the 
Ist of January last 250 only had been re- 
duced. It was extraordinary that the 
right hon. Baronet, with access to docu- 
ments had not made one reference cor- 
rectly ; though all his errors had invariably 
tended to the prejudice of the Navy 
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Board. If Gentlemen would refer to the 
papers on the Table, they would find the 
number of men employed in the dock- 
yards on the Ist of January, 1830, 
including inferior officers, workmen, and 
apprentices, to be 7,929; whereas the 
number in January, 1832, was 7,201, 
proving a reduction in the two years of 
728 men. The next charge of the right 
hon. Baronet was contained in his trumper 

story about the five tons of copper which 
had been stolen from the dock-yard at 
Chatham, and which theft he observed, 
could not have taken place, if a proper de- 
gree of vigilance in the keeping of the 
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accounts had been observed. Now it hap- 
pened that he had been materially concern- 
ed in the investigation of that matter, and 
the abstraction of the copper first came to | 
his knowledge on the receipt of a letter 
from Birmingham, asking him if there 
was any harm in purchasing copper bear- 





ing the King’s mark? Without communi- 
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begged now to advert to the opinion which 
had been given by Mr. Barrow, before the 
Finance Committee in respect to the la- 
bours of the Admiralty Office. He had 
on that occasion peer that, he did not 
think it possible to reduce the establish- 
ment of the Lord High Admiral ; his four 
Commissioners and his two Secretaries 
could not be reduced, as their time was 
always fully occupied. How the same 
Board could perform all the duties of the 
present subordinate Boards, with only the 
addition of one Lord of the Admiralty, he 
would leave Mr. Barrow to explain, as it 
was said the plan of the right hon. Baronet 
had the sanction of that gentleman. The 
present system pursued in this country, 
with reference to the management of the 
navy, was that, which had been pursued 


|in the days of our naval glory; it was 


one which had been adopted by France and 
by America; and when he saw these great 
maritime powers following our example, 


cating the circumstance to any one, he , he was the more convinced of the impolicy 
immediately sent to Bow-street, request- | of effecting any great change in our system. 
ing an intelligent officer to be placed at | It had been well observed by an American, 
his disposal, and him he despatched as his ; that he wished his country to imitate 
answer to the letter. He proceeded him- | England in her sane, but not in her in- 
self immediately to Chatham; and the | sane, policy. His earnest hope was, that 
first thing he did was, to ascertain the | this country would soon get rid of her 
state of the copper in store, as compared | present erroneous notions with regard to 
with the ledger, which he found to be the new plan for improving the Naval 
strictly correct. In fact, no vigilance ex- | Administration, for he considered it the 
ercised by the Navy Board could guard | most insane project that had lately been 
against the robbery in question ; the cop- | broached. He had now shown that misre- 
per having been obtained from the stores | presentation pervaded all the statements 





by means of the proper issue-notes, through | 
persons appointed under a plan of the Ad- 
miralty’s own establishment, and which 
was adopted against the wishes and advice 
of the Navy Board. Thus the right hon. 
Baronet had failed in every point, and the 
official documents gave a direct contradic- 
tion to his assertions, Another complaint 
which had been raised by the right hon. 
Baronet was, that works had been under- 
taken without the sanction of Parliament, 
but that was no censure on the Navy 
Board, for they were done by orders from 
the Admiralty. He challenged the right 
hon. Baronet to establish one instance of 
resistance or disobedience to the orders of 
the Admiralty on the part of the Navy 
Board, and he would ask the right hon. 
Baronet whether he or any other person at 
the head of that department would submit 
to any dictation or any disobedience from 
the Navy Board? He considered it quite 
impossible to imagine any power more 





complete than that of the Admiralty. He | 


of the right hon. Baronet, and, as his plan 
was thus stripped of all the mis-statements 
the right hon. Baronet had brought for- 
ward to recommend it, he did not think 
the right hon. Baronet was entitled to 
proceed with it. Those warrant officers 
whom it was proposed to appoint, would 
never dare to oppose anything coming from 
the new Board, however convinced they 
might be of itsimpropriety. If they did so, 
it would be considered as an under-current 
of resistance, and, perhaps, the result might 
be to turn them out of their places. Were 
he (Sir B. Martin) now in office, he would 
not act as it was more than probable these 
warrant officers would act. He would 
tell the right hon. Baronet that there was 
one part of his plan which must be pro- 
ductive of great inconvenience and great 
injustice, as regarded eighteen individuals 
in their dock-yards, who were educated at 
the Public College at Portsmouth, and 
who had received his Majesty’s promise by 
Order in Council, that they should fill 
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all the highest offices in their profession, 
and rise to be master shipwrights and 
surveyors of the navy. These persons 
were bound to give bond to the amount of 
800/. that they would not quit his Majesty’s 
service for ten years after their apprentice- 
ship had expired. The House ought to 
be cautious how they became a party to 
any injustice committed towards these 
young men. If they did, they would have 
much to answer for. This, if he were in 
office, he would have told the hon. Baronet ; 
but who would dare to tell it to him when 
his plan was in operation? No one, 
because he would be fearful of immediately 
losing his bread. He hoped that the 
Amendment of his hon. and gallant friend 
would be supported, and that the House 
would place in him that confidence to 
which. he was so justly entitled. His 
proposition embraced all that was good in 
the plan of the right hon. Baronet, and 
only got rid of the inconvenience. 
Sir J. Graham said, that he had nothing 
to complain of in regard to the manner in 
‘which the hon. and gallant Officer had 
proposed his Amendment, and he was 
ready to admit, that whatever fell from that 
gallant officer on this subject, was entitled 
to serious consideration. He felt it neces- 
sary, however, in the first instance, to 
trouble the Committee with a few observa- 
tions in reply to what had been stated by 
the gallant Officer who had just sat down, 
and who, he regretted to observe, had 
evinced some degree of irritation in the 
course of his address. That gallant Officer 
had charged him with a misrepresentation 
of facts, and he, therefore, felt it incum- 
bent on him to answer as briefly as he 
could the observations of that gallant Officer. 
The first point which the gallant Member 
had endeavoured to make, related to the 
statement which he had made, on a former 
occasion, with respect to the great arrear 
in the store-ledger. In his speech, on in- 
troducing this Bill to the House, he had 
stated, that the store-ledger was, at that 
time, in such a state of arrear, that he 
believed it was irrecoverable, he was now 
ready to admit that he was incorrect in 
making that statement. He would just, 
however, mention to the Committee the 
circumstances under which he had made 
it. In the course of last October, having 
visited the Navy Board, he found the store- 
ledger in a state of arrear which was repre- 
sentedto him asastate of irrecoverablearrear, 
That was the statement which he had re- 
ceived from the head of the department. 
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The hon. and gallant Officer asserted, that 
that arrear had been caused in consequence 
of an order of the Board of Admiralty, and 
on account of a deficiency in the number 
of clerks appointed to do the business. 
Now, the fact was, that, in the interim 
between his (Sir James Graham’s) visit to 
the Navy Board, in October, and the time 
when he made the speech to which the 
gallant Officer referred—namely, in Febru- 
ary—that arrear which he had been led to 
suppose was irrecoverable had, without any 
additional strength in the number of clerks, 
but by greater exertion on the part of 
those employed in that department, been 
completely brought up. When he made 
that speech in February, he did not then 
know that such was the fact. Could, there- 
fore, he would ask, such a deficiency, as 
had previously existed, in making up the 
arrears, be attributed to any orders from 
the Admiralty, or to any want of strength 
in the clerk department, when, in the 
course of three months, by increased exer- 
tion on the part of the clerks employed 
there, the whole of the arrears had been 
swept away: Another point in which he 
was charged with error was, with reference 
to the construction he put upon the order 
of the 9th of January, 1830, respecting 
the reduction of the number of men in the 
yards. The concluding part of that order 
was this:—‘ You are to prepare and re- 
‘ port for our consideration the distribution 
‘which you may judge proper for the said 
‘ 6,000 men into the several yards, and into 
‘ the several classes and descriptions of arti- 
‘ ficers and workmen, and you are to make 
‘ a corresponding diminution in the expense 
‘ of the yards in the estimate of the present 
‘ year, 1830.’ By a very odd coincidence, 
an opinion was expressed in the early part 
of this Admiralty order, and which was 
signed by the hon. and gallant Admiral, 
who had moved the Amendment, in which 
exactly the same view of the case as that 
adopted by the Government, was taken. 
It stated:—‘We hereby require and 
‘ direct you to cause the payment of chip- 
‘ money to cease in all yards on the Ist of 
‘ February, 1830, communicating to the 
‘ people in the yards that there is no other 
‘ alternative than that of immediately dis- 
‘ missing one-sixth of the men; aud we 
‘ are led to hope and believe that the mode 
‘ we have adopted, is that which is likely to 
* produce the least individual distress. We 
‘are well aware that the reduction thus 
‘ ordered is not, either in its principle or 
‘ extent, suflicient ; but, you are to under- 
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‘ stand that every opportunity of reduction 
‘ in the number of workmen is to be taken, 
‘until the establishment of men and their 
‘ earnings be brought down to what it ought 
‘ in sound principles to be, namely, that no 
‘more men should be employed than the 
‘nature of the works require, and, that 
‘ such men should be employed at full work, 
‘and on such prices as (with reference to 
‘the price of labour in the country, in 
‘ general) may be adequate to the work 
‘ performed.’ He thought there was no- 
thing in this order which limited its oper- 
ation to chip-money; on the contrary, he 
was convinced that the passage which he 
had just read, would lead any impartial 
person to believe that it was not limited, 
but general. He said, then, that the order 
was not complied with, either in its spirit 
or letter. The Board of Admiralty ordered, 
that the establishment should be reduced 
to 6,000 men, and the question then arose 
as to the time when these reductions were 
to be carried into execution. The Admi- 
ralty order to the Commissioners of the 
Navy, to which he had so repeatedly re- 
ferred, stated :—‘ You are, therefore, (be- 
‘sides the reduction of 430 men already 
‘ ordered to be made by the alterations at 
‘ Deptford) to continue to the Commis- 
‘ sioners at the ports the directions not to 
‘ enter any more men or apprentices in thie 
‘ yard (except apprentices in lieu of others 
‘ dying or discharged before the expiration 
‘of their time) until the total number be 
‘ reduced to 6,000, which is the number 
‘ that we at present contemplate as fit to be 
‘kept up during peace, and when the 
‘number shall be brought down to 7,000 
‘men, they are to be allowed to work the 
‘ whole of Wednesday, and when reduced 
‘ to 6,500, to work six days in the week.’ 
How a construction such as had been 
stated by the hon, and gallant Officer could 
be put upon this order, he was quite at a 
loss to understand. He would ask this 
House whether, in the conduct pursued, 
the order had been properly acted on. It 
appeared that the number of workmen 
employed on the 1st of January, 1832, 
had been 7,200, instead of 6,000. In two 
years, therefore, there had been a reduc- 
tion of only 687 workmen and apprentices, 
and forty-one inferior offices. The hon. and 
gallant Officer appeared to consider this a 
large number, but, as it included the re- 
ductions made in Deptford dock-yard, 
amounting to 430 persons who were Cis- 
charged on the partial breaking up of that 
establishment, the whole diminution for 
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the other yards did not amount to more 
than 270 men. The hon. and gallant Ofl- 
cer had next ‘proceeded to discuss the 
question as to the abstraction of a quantity 
of copper from the dock-yards, The gal- 
lant Officer himself admitted the abstraction 
of the copper. Now, all that he had con- 
tended for was, that such was the state of 
the store-ledger joined to the inconvenient 
manner in which the accounts were kept, 
that it was impossible to prevent such 
things from taking place, or to detect the 
deficiency occasioned by these abstractions 
from the public stores, and this was evi- 
dent, when the hon. and gallant Officer 
admitted that the first information which 
he received of copper having been stolen 
from Chatham dock-yard came not from 
any officer of the yard, but, from a person 
in Birmingham. Now, he would contend, 
that the checks must have been bad and 
inefficient, which allowed eight weeks to 
elapse before the gallant Officer received 
information of the abstraction of such a 
quantity as six tons of copper. He had no 
doubt whatever, that the consolidation of 
the two Boards would greatly relieve the 
burthen of business at the Admiralty, by 
simplifying and facilitating it. Such was 
the opinion of Mr. Barrow, who had great 
knowledge in the details of office, and 
much experience. He had been told, when 
he first used that gentleman’s name, that 
he must have done so in error, for that he 
had given a contrary opinion before the 
Finance Committee. In addition to this 
authority, however, he had the satisfaction 
to be able to state that the noble Lord his 
predecessor, who had been First Lord of 
the Admiralty for twenty years, was fa- 
vourable to the plan now before the House, 
and thought it practicable, and by no 
means dangerous to be carried into execu- 
tion, Further, he begged to say, that, if 
changes of opinion on the part of those 
who had given evidence before the Finance 
Committee were to be referred to, he 
thought that there could have been no- 
thing more extraordinary than that such a 
proposition as the ‘present Amendment 
should have proceeded from the gallant 
Officer opposite, who had, before the fi- 
nance Committee, expressed himself fa- 
vourable to the consolidation of the Navy 
and Victualling Board, though he seemed 
now to think that it was not desirable. 

Sir George Cockburn: I gave no such 
opinion. 

Sir J. Graham: Here is the gallant Of- 
ficer’s own evidence [handing him a paper. ] 
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Sir George Cockburn: I deny it is my 
evidence. 

Sir James Graham: It is an abstract of 
the evidence given by the hon. and gallant 
Officer before the Finance Committee. 
Without noticing that point further, how- 
ever, he would state, that his great object 
was, to get rid of all subordinate Boards, 
which, he thought, only impeded the pub- 
lic business, and he adhered to the expres- 
sion under-current of opposition, not mean- 
ing touse it in an invidious sense, but as 
expressing the desire generally felt by 
members of such Boards to follow their own 
plans. It was quite true, that the Patents 
both of the Navy and the Victualling 
Boards were most explicit as to the obedi- 
ence wliich they should pay to the orders 
of the Board of Admiralty, but then, it 
was to be borne in mind, that those bodiés 
were deliberative bodies, though there was 
an appeal from their decisions to the Board 
of Admiralty, by which they were liable 
to be reversed. New, it was only accord- 
ing to human nature, that, when a body of 
men deliberately consulted on a subject, 
and came to a conclusion which, in their 
judgment, appeared to be best with regard 
to it, and, when their decision was reversed, 
and another plan substituted in its stead, 
they would not carry such a plan into 
prompt and efficient execution. It was 
under such circumstances that, in his 
opinion, the existence of those subordinate 
Boards was injurious.to the public service, 
instead of promoting it, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman maintained. The Amendment of 
the hon. and gallant Officer was so far 
good, that it removed one of those impedi- 
meuts by consolidating the Navy and Vic- 
tualling Boards. But his objection to the 
proposition of the hon. and gallant Officer 
was, that it was only a half measure, and 
that it only went to remove one-half of 
that evil which the abolition of both the 
Boards completely removed. He was sa- 
tisfied that, by this measure of consolida- 
tion, under the head of correspondence, 
forty clerks would be sufficient to do the 
business, instead of seventy, as at present, 
so that the expense of thirty clerks would 
be thus saved to the public, besides intro- 
ducing a degree of promptitude into the 
proceedings which the machinery at pre- 
sent tended much to check. By the existing 
custom, if a Captain received orders to fit 
his ship for any particular service, he must 
apply to the Navy Board for any alterations 
that might be necessary, in his opinion, as 
tu the appointinents of his ship. The an- 
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swer generally was, that the alterations 
were contrary to the established regula- 
tions, and could not be allowed. The 
Captain then had to apply to the Adini- 
ralty, and a correspondence between that 
Board and the Navy Board ensued upon 
the subject, and ultimately, after ten or 
twelve letters probably had passed on all 
sides, a conclusion was come to which 
might have been effected by one letter 
under proper regulations, such as he pro- 
posed to establish. The hon, and gallant 
Officer had complained, that great injus- 
tice would be committed against eighteen 
individuals, by the coutse proposed to be 
adopted by this Bill, as there was an Order 
in Council in existence directing that they 
were to be presented to certain situations 
in the public service. There was nothing, 
however, to prevent the authority which 
issued the ofilet from rescinding it ; and it 
must be quite clear, that the executive 
must be allowed to select, 6n its own re- 
sponsibility, those whom it considered best 
fitted to fill those high and important 
offices. That, he believed, too, was the 
constitutional doctrine upon that point. 
The present Bill, instead of doing away 
with individual responsibility, would en- 
force it as completely as it possibly could 
be enforced. He concurred in the objec- 
tion that had been started to having part 
of the business of the department carried 
on in Somerset House, and part at the Ad- 
miralty. The result of this Bill he, how- 
ever, expected, would be, to consolidate all 
the offices, and have the business done 
under one roof. As to the objections about 
the audit, the present was not the fit op- 
portunity to introduce or to answer them : 
at the same time that portion of the busi- 
ness was better discharged now than here- 
tofore, when such a strange ignorance as to 
the disposal of sums voted for different 
purposes was exhibited. The Gentlemen 
at the opposite side now appeared to ap- 
prove very much of having a_balaiice- 
sheet, but it was only justice to observe, 
that there never had been any thing like a 
balance-sheet, until he caused otie to be 
prepared last year. That, he must ad- 
mit, was necessarily an imperfect document, 
becattse it professed to give an account of 
money under differetit heads ; whereas, 
with respect to the expenditure on foreign 
stations, it could include merely an esti- 
mate. He intended to obviate that diffi- 
culty in future, by establishing a regulation 
that six months should be allowed after 
the expiration of the financial year, for 
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the returns from foreign ‘stations to be 
completed. With respect to the objection 
made to the discharge of officers, was the 
Crown or its advisers to be limited as to 
their power of dismissing persons whom 
they knew to be incompetent ? 

Sir Byam Martin said, as to the officers 
alluded to, there were none so competent to 
be found within the empire, as they were 
men both of high intellect and great expe- 
rience. The person now selected in their 
stead was a good practical seaman, but ig- 
norant as a shipwright. It had been said, 
that he was sore at being turned out of 
office. That was not the case, and he was 
glad to get away ; for he could not vote for 
Reform, and would not vote for Lord 
Ebrington’s Motion; and, not being the 
man to do the Government work, the Go- 
verniment were right in putting him out of 
office. 

Captain Berkeley said, that, having ona 
former occasion, when the Bill was first 
introduced into the Housé, declared that 
he believed, the extinction of the Navy 
Board would be the greatest possible boon 
to the service, and all employed in it, he 
would then, with leave of the House, en- 
deavour to prove that he had ‘not made 
that assertion unadvisedly, and that the 
Navy Board, as at present constituted, 
was a source of hinderance to the service, 
and vexation to the officers employed. 
But first, he begged most distinctly to 
guard himself from meaning any thing 
personal or disrespectful towards the gal- 
lant Officer opposite, for he was bound to 
say, that the same source which had con- 
firmed his early impressions as to the Navy 
Board, that very same source, namely, 
his brother officers (he not having the 
honour of the gallant Officer’s personal ac- 
quaintance), had always taught him to 
look up to the gallant Officer as one whose 
character and conduct reflected honour on 
the station he had obtained in the service. 
His remarks were directed against the 
Board as constituted, and its working, or 
rather its not working, in unison with 
the Admiralty. An hon. Baronet oppo- 
site, on a former occasion, had remarked 
that, probably his dislike to the Board was 
in consequence of that Board being a check 
upon officers, and not giving way to every 
alteration that the officers might fancy an 
improvement. Now, he begged to assure 
the hon. Baronet, that he by no means 
thought that placing the officer completely 
under the Admiralty as one Board, instead 
of two, as heretofore, the whims and ca- 
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prices of officers who were more likely to 
he attended to, unless, indeed, they were 
decided improvements, and then, he trusted, 
they would meet with that attention which 
was invariably denied by the Navy Board. 
He would now endeavour to show the House 
in what way vexation and hinderance ex- 
isted, and in recent instances, within his 
own knowledge, in so doing he should be 
obliged to use many technical terms, which 
he feared might not be thoroughly un- 
derstood by all hon. Gentlemen. ‘The first 
cases he would refer to were those of the 
Pearl and Nimrod, when they were ordered 
to be fitted out. On the officers joining 
those ships, the Pearl being 550 tons, and 
the Nimrod about 500, they found that each 
ship was fitted with the rigging of the size 
and quantity of an eighteen-gun brig, or 
vessel of 387 tons. The officers pointed out 
the absurdity of such an arrangement, but 
the only answer that met them was—such 
is your establishment, such is the Navy 
Board order. The commander of the 
Pearl, finding the stze and — of his 
ship equal to and requiring a tourth pump 
—and the House should bear in mind 
that, on the quantity of the pumps might 
depend the saving of the ship—requested 
that it might be furnished to her; the 
same answer met him again—it is not 
your allowance, it is against the Navy 
Board order. Although, at that moment, 
there was a ship of fifty tons less burthen 
lying alongside the Pearl, into which 
ship the fourth — was crammed, be- 
cause she was called a frigate, and com- 
manded by a captain, as if the rank of the 
officer, and not the size and capacity of the 
ship, were to determine the number of her 
pumps. The Pearl shortly after went to 
the Irish station, and in a very few 
months, on being ordered to Portsmouth 
for some alteration in her mast and yards, 
the rigging, which was new, and ad only 
been in use a few months, was found to be 
totally inadequate for its intended duties ; 
one short cruise had torn the heart out of 
it, and it was found necessary to supply 
the Pearl with new rigging of a much 
larger size, and, at the same time, the 
fourth pump was added. The Nimrod 
also went on the Irish station, and the 
oflicer commanding her shortly afterwards 
made a most comprehensive and elaborate 
statement as to the outrageous weight and 
size of her masts and yards, she, too, having 
the rigging of aneighteen- gun brig. Her 
yards were so square and so overlocked in 
stays, that it was not without considerable 
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difficulty and danger that the ship could 
work in and out of the beautiful harbour 
of Cork, much less venture to visit the 
more dangerous and narrow harbours that 
it was her duty to visit on the Irish sta- 
tion. Notwithstanding that this state- 
ment, made by as an efficient officer and 
as guod a seaman as ever commanded a 
ship—he would name him to the House, 
he alluded to Commander Rudford—not- 
withstanding that such statement was 
confirmed by the personal observation and 
experience of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the station, no alteration was permitted 
by the Navy Board. It was said, and it 
was believed, that the Nimrod had been 
masted under the direction of a Mr. 
Knowles, a clerk in the Navy Office. He 
did not know that this was so or not, but 
be he who he might that masted her, he had 
more influence with the Board than the 
excellent officer who commanded the ship, 
backed by the known judgment of his 
Admiral. What was the consequence ? 
Every thing the officer foretold came to 
pass: in less than two years the ship had 
no less than three gangs of new rigging, 
sprung one main-mast and two bowsprits, 
and was constantly in the hands of the 
dock-yard ; indeed, he firmly believed, had 
she been in less skilful hands than those 
of Commander Rudford, something very 
serious would have happened to her. The 
last time that it became necessary to sup- 
ply her with new main rigging, it did so 
happen that he (Captain Berkeley), during 
the temporary absence of the Commander- 
in-Chief, was in the command at Cork, and 
at the earnest request of Commander Rud- 
ford, he had authorized an increase in the 
size of the rigging, which was cut out 
of a hawser; thereby gaining eighty 
yaros in each shroud ; but, notwithstand- 
ing this increase, he understood that, on 
the ship being paid off at Plymouth, it 
was still found too small, and he had heard 
that the main rigging was to be trans- 
ferred to the foremast. He trusted he 
had said enough to prove the total ineflici- 
ency of a Board so acting, and that, through 
that Board, hinderance and vexation ex- 
isted. But he would trespass on their 
time a short while longer, to prove that 
the Admiralty and Navy Boards did 
not always act in conjunction. On send- 
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ing home the accounts of the Semiramis, 
in May 1829, he shortly afterwards re- 
ceived a letter from the Navy Board ac- 
cusing him of inadvertency in keeping 
those accounts, and cautioning him not to 
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be guilty of the like in future. As he 
was not in the habit of tolerating inadver- 
tencies in those under him, it was far from 
pleasing to his feelings to receive such a 
letter from a superior Board; he wrote 
back to say, that he was not aware of any 
inadvertency, and that his accounts were 
kept according to order—the reply was a re- 
petition of the former letter. Knowing 
that the Board had the power to place his 
pay under stoppages, and that that would 
be the effect of such a correspondence, he 
was obliged to send a copy of the Admi- 
ralty order, by which his accounts were 
regulated. The Navy Board, therefore, 
were ignorant of the orders of the Admi- 
ralty, or did not think fit to act upon 
those orders. He had taken upon himself 
to state, on a former occasion, that no im- 
provement, no plan in building which did 
not emanate from Sir Robert Seppings, 
was attended to by the Board, and that 
fair play had not been given to others. 
He had a letter from Mr. Roberts, the 
builder of Plymouth dock-yard, fully con- 
firming the statements he had then made, 
and he believed that Captain Symonds had 
equal cause of complaint. [Hear, hear! 
from Sir Byam Martin.] If the hon. 
and gallant Officer doubted it, with the 
permission of the House, he would read 
an extract of a letter from that Gentle- 
man. ‘ When the late Admiralty directed 
‘ the Navy Board to construct ithe Colom- 
* bine Sloop of War on the plans of Captain 
‘ Symonds, and on the responsibility of Lord 
‘ Vernon, who agreéd to pay for her if she 
‘ was found not to answer after a sufficient 
‘and eflicient trial, Captain Symonds 
‘ waited on Sir Byam Martin (the Comp- 
‘ troller) with a copy of his plans, as a coni- 
‘ pliment to the Comptroller ; but Sir Byam 
‘ Martin not only refused to look at them, 
‘ but rejected the offer even with rudeness.’ 
For these reasons he thought the Board 
ought no longer to exist, and he should, 
therefore, support the Bill as introduced by 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Admiralty with the greatest satisfaction. 
Sir George Clerk said, that, as the right 
hon. Baronet, the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty’s former speech had been fully re- 
futed by the right hon. Gentleman who 
was formerly Secretary to that Board, and 
by documents on the Table, he had been 
anxious to hear any new reasons that might 
be urged by the right hon. Baronet for pro- 
ceeding with this Bill, but they all re- 
solved themselves into complaints of the 
conduct of the Navy Board. These had 
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not, however, the least foundation in fact, 
and many of them were the results of Ad- 
miralty orders. The right hon. Baronet 
had, however, restated that there was a con- 
stant under-current of opposition on the 
part of the subordinate Boards to the orders 
issued by the Admiralty; all he (Sir G.Clerk) 
could say in answer to that charge was, 
that he had never felt it during the time 
he had a seat at that Board. With respect 
to the quantity of stores in the dock-yards 
not corresponding with those that ought to 
remain by the Store Ledger, he thought 
the difference might be traced to the 
discharge of many ‘of the superior oflicers. 
Before that event took place, there had 
been no deficiency of copper, for their 
control over the workmen was effectual. 
As the right hon. Baronet had admitted, 
that he was in error with regard to the 
arrears of the ledger he would only say, 
that the right hon. Baronet found that error 
out only in consequence of the remarks 
made by his hon. and gallant friend. It 
appeared, however, that the abstracts were 
not remitted from the dock-yards for the 
purpose of keeping up the ledger in conse- 
quence of orders from the Admiralty, and 
on this being made known to the right hon. 
Baronet, on his visit to Somerset House, he 
ordered the abstracts to be again forwarded, 
and the book was completed in conse- 
quence. With regard to the objection 
that the Admiralty order relative to the 
reduction of a certain number of men was 
not complied with, he thought it had been 
clearly shown by his right hon. friend, the 
late Comptroller of the Navy, that the 
Board over which he presided had acted 
up to that order both as regarded its letter 
and spirit. The Admiralty gave orders 
that a reduction should be made in the 
number of men employed in the dock- 
yards. On a representation of the dis- 
tress that would arise from the discharge 
of so many men at one time at Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth, it was ordered by 
the Navy Board, that the reductions should 
be made as casualties might occur, until 
the whole number of men employed did 
not exceed 6,000; and this course was in 
strict accordance with the letter of the 
Admiralty. The late Navy Board issued 
an order of the date of the 12th of March, 
1830, which, in conformity with the 
instructions of the Board of Admiralty, 
was carried into effect in the different 
dock-yards. These were the only 
grounds of complaint urged by the right 
honourable Baronet against the subordinate 
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Boards, and both had been completely 
overthrown by the late Comptroller of the 
Navy. The right hon. Baronet dwelt on 
the abuses in the subordinate Boards, but 
the right hon. Baronet had completely 
failed to prove his charges. He would now 
beg leave to make a ya observations in 
reply to the hon. and gallant Officer wlio 
had stated, that objections were made at 
the Navy Office to accounts offered by him. 
But he had not informed the House of 
the cause, which he (Sir George Clerk), 
therefore, ‘pegged to supply. ‘The fact was, 
he had not brought forward the necessary 
documents connected with the expenditure, 
until he had reccived two letters from the 
Navy Board, calling on him for explava- 
tion respecting his accounts, which expla- 
nation he at last thought proper to afford. 
On account of the peculiar situation of the 
Semiramis, an exception was made by the 
Board of Admiralty in his favour ; but it 
was not until after these steps had been 
taken, that his statement was considered 
satisfactory by the Navy Board. What 
did this prove, but that the Nav y Board— 
a great part of whose duty it was to con- 
trol the expenditure and examine the ac- 
counts of the officers to whom money had 
been intrusted —vigilantly and properly 
performed their duty? He, therefore, 
thought, that the argument which the 
hon. and gallant Officer had brought for- 
ward against the Navy Board was one of 
the strongest in favour of their vigilance 
and activity that could have been adduced. 
Then the gallant Officer told the House, 
that there were two Sloops of War on the 
Irish station, whose establishments of rig- 
ging, masts, and spars, were not adapted 
to their size, and that various representa- 
tions were made to the Navy Board on the 
subject, towhich he paid no attention. Now, 
he must remind the gallant Officer that 
these were experimental vessels, ‘They 

were to be navigated by a crew of 115 men, 
and the builder was under no restrictions 
as to the dimensions of the vessels, nor as to 
the size of the masts and spars. The builder 
was informed that great inconvenience 
would arise if (with a crew calculated for 
a vessel of about 500 or 400 tous) he con- 
structed a vessel of 500 tons; but, notwith- 
standing these representations, he persisted 
in building the vessels of that size. If these 
vessels were improperly rigged, the fault 
did not lie with the Navy Board, but with 
the Admiralty Board. He did not mean 
to say whether it was right or not that 
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Jant Officer had referred to; but this he | But what was the system of the Board of 
would say, that whatever was done, was Ordnance? He considered it to be ana- 
done at the discretion of the individual | logous to the constitution of the naval 
who tried the experiment, and not by the | Departments. The Master-General of the 
order of the Navy Board—all of which | Ordnance was not a member of the Ord- 
had previously been sanctioned by the Ad- | nance Board: he stood in precisely the 
miralty. The right hon. Baronet, the same relative situation, with respect to 
first Lord of the Admiralty had stated, that Board, as the Lord High Admiral 
that his plan would be attended with very | did to the Navy Board. He must further 
great advantages to the public, on account | assert notwithstanding the denial of the 
of its diminishing the correspondence. He right honourable Baronet, that the ef- 
(Sir George Clerk) must say, that hej} fect of this measure would be to re- 
thought the right hon. Baronet was; move the responsibility from himself, and 
entirely mistaken in this view. It was/ to throw it on Parliament. He objected, 
perfectly true, that, at present, the Admi- | therefore, to the Bill, because it was an 
ralty had correspondence on matters of | unfair mode of shrinking from responsi- 
detail with the Navy and Victualling| bility; and he was decidedly of opinion 





Boards; but if the Admiralty was to | 


correspond with the officers themselves, 
would not the amount of such correspond- 
ence be enormous? He knew of no argu- 
ment used by the right hon. Baronet as to 
the Navy Board, in respect of direct 
opposition to, or reluctant acquiescence 
in, the orders of the Admiralty, which 
went to prove that it had been prejudicial 
to the public service. The Navy Board 
frequently represented to the Admiralty 
objections to orders issued by them ; but 
when the Superior Board thought proper 
to issue a peremptory order, there never 
was, to his knowledge, a disposition on 
the part of the Navy Board to thwart or 
impede the due execution of such an order. 
The Amendment proposed, as the right 
hon. Baronet said, went to the consolida- 
tion of the two Boards—the Navy and 
Victualling Boards ; and such a proposi- 
tion though he should never have pro- 
posed it, would be less objectionable than 
the plan of the right hon. Baronet. He 
was not prepared to say, that any great 
advantages would arise from the consoli- 
dation of these departments ; but as the 
right hon. Baronet stated that he was 
unwilling to do anything hastily and pre- 
maturely and did not wish to destroy any- 
thing that was useful he would have 
acted more consistently with this declara- 
tion if he had advanced one step at a 


time—had consolidated these two Boards | which 











that before so great and important a 
change was made, a Select Committee 
ought to have been appointed to inquire 
into the whole matter. The right hon. 
Baronet supposed that his plan would be 
economical, but he was sure that the proposed 
alteration could only be effected at con- 
siderable expense: and in time of war 
he had no doubt it would be found pro- 
ductive of great inconvenience. For the 
purposes of public business, the Admiralty 
Offices ought not to be removed to Somer- 
set-house, where they would be at a con- 
siderable distance from the other offices of 
Government ; and it was particularly 
necessary that there should be some per- 
son residing on the spot, in order to carry 
into execution whatever was requisite to 
be done. By the right hon. Baronet’s 
scheme all responsibility would be de- 
stroyed. To no part of the plan proposed 
by the right hon, Baronet was he friendly ; 
and he should, therefore, support the 
Amendment of his right hon. friend behind 
him. 

Mr. Hume regretted that any personal 
feelings had ever been brought into colli- 
sion in this matter. It was not against 
individuals, but against the system, that 
he felt objections ; and such, he believed, 
were the sentiments entertained by the 
right hon. Baronet opposite. Something 
had been said respecting the expenses to 
the soon 4 had been put in 
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appointed. That was a point which re- 
quired explanation, and certainly if these 
young men were not qualified, the expense 
of keeping up the establishment at Ports- 
mouth ought not to be tolerated. He did not 
agree with the right hon, Baronet who had 
last addressed the Committee in what he 
stated as to the responsibility in the proper 
quarter being removed. He believed, on the 
contrary, that it would strengthen that 
responsibility. But it had also been in- 
sinuated that no great saving would be 
accomplished. Why, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite had already stated, that out 
of seventy clerks who had been heretofore 
employed, forty only would be retained, 
and they would be sutticiently numerous to 
transact the business. It was impossible to 
suppose that had not the right hon. Baronet, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, been 
fully persuaded of the practicability of the 
plan, he would have proposed it; nor 
could it consistently be imagined that he 
had brought the matter forward without 
due inquiry and deliberation. He thought, 
not only in point of money would the Bill 
be found to effect economy, but also in 
time. By getting rid of the two steps 
which intervened between the applicants 
and Government, economy in time would be 
effected, and a promptitude in the corre- 
spondence also followed ; for it had been 
admitted that the correspondence being 
carried on between one Board and another 
until it reached the fountain head, caused 
not delay only, but much additional labour, 
which would not be accomplished but by 
having a numerous body of clerks. Consoli- 
dation he looked upon as essential to the 
effective performance of public business ; 
and consolidation, which was the great 
object of the Bill, would be rendered 
nugatory by the Amendment, and he was, 
therefore, opposed to its adoption. He 
meant to support the Bill, because he ap- 
proved of its principle, and he should trust 
to the executive Government to carry that 
into effect through all the details of the 
service. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he could not allow 
that opportunity to pass without stating 
the reasons which induced him to concur 
in the Amendment. After a full considera- 
tion of this measure, and of all that had 
passed on the several discussions with re- 
spect to it, he was impressed with the 
opinion, that it was a plan recommended 
to the House and the country on scarcely 
any other ground than that of a change in 
an existing system, and, in the present 
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temper and spirit of the times, the circum- 
stance of its being merely a change, would 
prove a very powerful recommendation, 
He, however, was old-fashioned enough 
to require, before he acceded to a change, 
some proof that it was likely to be benefi- 
cial and desirable. The change proposed 
by the right hon. Baronet, was founded on 
one of two grounds—either on the gross 
misconduct of the public business under 
the establishments previously existing, or 
the comparative superiority of the proposed 
above the existing system. The right 
hon, Baronet had, in a great degree, based 
his plan on the misconduct of the public 
service in antecedent periods. From the 
various discussions which had already 
taken place, and particularly from the 
speech of the hon. Baronet, the late Comp- 
troller of the Admiralty, it must be clear 
to every man, that the charges of mis- 
managing the public business were entirely 
abandoned. Was the system, then, which 
the right hon. Baronet proposed, calculated 
to improve the mode in which this branch 
of the public business was now conducted ? 
He felt a great hesitation in consenting to 
make any sudden change in the mode in 
which the naval business of the country 
was conducted, particularly when that 
change was proposed by individuals, who 
had only been acquainted with that service 
during a very short period of peace ; and 
when he found that change opposed by 
persons who had been connected with these 
departments during long and anxious 
periods, who had witnessed the urgency of 
war, and who knew how applicable the ex« 
sisting system had been to the circum- 
stances of such atime. If the right hon, 
Baronet could ensure a state of perpetual 
peace, he might go a great deal further in 
his changes, and it would be immaterial 
whether they were adopted or not; but 
when they looked to the possibility of war, 
and when they knew that the fate of the 
country might one day depend on the good 
or ill administration of the naval branch of 
the service, they must view with appre- 
hension, the course which the right hon, 
Baronet recommended. If he were not 
convinced of the excellence of the present 
system, he ought to be cautious how he 
abolished it, without being convinced that 
the plan proposed to be substituted, was 
calculated to meet the circumstances of a 
war. The real point at issue between the 
right hon. Baronet (the First Lord of 
the Admiralty), and his hon. friend 
(Sir G, Cockburn) was, that the right 
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hon. Baronet wished to accumulate upon 
one Board alone, the whole practical Ad- 
ministration of the navy, together with all 
the details necessary to give effect to the 
public service. His hon. friend thought 
they might retain the practical administra- 
tion distinct in one Board, and that, by 
having another, and a subordinate Board, 
practically conversant with the details of 
the service, they might secure a more 
efficient discharge of the duties than could 
be obtained by adopting the course now 
proposed. He agreed with his hon. friend. 
The hon. member for Middlesex said, that 
consolidation was the soul of efficiency. 
To a certain degree the position of the 
hon. Gentleman was correct, but, like 
every other general principle, it might be 
carried too far. Extend the principle— 
consolidate the army and navy, and add 
the ordnance to it; if this was done by 
the hon. Gentleman, would they have the 
most efficient Administration possible ? 
From his experience of official business, 
he had come to the conclusion, that a fair 
division of labour was as essential to the 
efficient conduct of public business, as it 
was in every branch of manufacture. He 
also thought it was advisable, in a country 
governed like this, in which the heads of 
offices were removed on_ political changes, 
that it was very important in the prac- 
tical branches of the public service to 
ensure permanency in the subordinate 
Boards. But look at the constitution and 
nature of the Board which the right hon. 
Baronet proposed to appoint. The Bill 
said, that every thing should be done by 
the Admiralty. Why, the Admiralty was 
a Board necessarily changed with every 
change of Administration. What, then, 
would be the situation of the Medical and 
Victualling Departments, for instance, 
of the naval service? The Victualling 
Board was to be intrusted to a Lord 
of the Admiralty. He had no doubt 
that a Gentleman coming into that de- 
partment, and applying himself with zeal 
and assiduity to a knowledge of his duties, 
might soon master its details ; but by the 
time he acquired that knowledge, or even 
before, he might, from official changes, be 
removed, and another individual would 
have to learn the details of the office. By 
the present constitution of the Board, its 
permanency secured a permanency in the 
mode of management, and a change in the 
Admiralty introduced no change in that 
department. At present, « subordinate 
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man, presided over the medical «branch, 
and he was permanently established. 
Hereafter he would be made a changeable 
officer, with every administration to the 
probable injury of the department. The 
right hon. Baronet would, perhaps, object 
to his selecting this particular branch of 
the service in illustration of his argument; 
but whether pursers’ accounts, ship-build- 
ing, or any other department of the ser- 
vice, was taken, it would be the same. If 
these departments were intrusted to in- 
dividuals who, having acquired a competent 
knowledge of the service, were to act 
under the control and direction of the Ad- 
miralty, forming a superior board that 
would be a much better plan for the 
efliciency of the service, while it would 
guard against the possibility of ignorance 
or deficiency on the part of those who fill 
these situations, than the scheme pro- 
posed. An hon. Gentleman had said, that 
there would be a greater responsibility 
under the proposed system, than under 
the present. He could, by no means, 
agree in that opinion, for he considered 
that, when the head of a Board was re- 
sponsible, there was a greater share of in- 
dividual responsibility, than if it was 
thrown, as the Bill proposed, on the whole 
Board. However they might legislate, 
the responsibility of the Board of Ad- 
miralty could never be attained. The 
right hon. Baronet also stated, as another 
ground for approving this measure, that 
it would produce a great economy in cor- 
respondence. He entertained great doubts 
on that head. It was most important that 
records should be kept of every branch of 
public official transactions. These letters 
were records ; and he could not agree with 
those hon. Gentlemen, who thought that, 
by diminishing the number of these re- 
cords, the efficiency of the service would 
be improved. But, said the right hon. 
Baronet, would not every communication 
which was now made to the Navy Board, 
be made to the Admiralty, if this Bill were 
to pass into a law? They had heard that 
the decisions of the Navy Board were in- 
fluenced by Mr. Knowles ; and the Lords 
of the Admiralty would necessarily be 
driven to require the decision of the chief 
clerk of the Navy Board. But then the 
hon. member for Middlesex discovered that 
the Bill would furnish a very admirable 
system of audit. It was very justly said, 
that the essence of an audit was, that the 
expenditure should be controlled by some 
person who had also the power to control 
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the authority of those by whom that ex- 
penditure was originally ordered to be 
made, and that Parliament should be sa- 
tisfied that those who ordered that ex- 
penditure had ordered it on just grounds. 
Now, did this Bill provide that very ne- 
cessary remedy against unnecessary ex- 
penditure, or did it not? He begged to 
call the attention of the House to the 
proviso with which the clause then under 
consideration concluded, the words were: 
‘ Provided always, that nothing herein 
‘contained shall be considered to vest in 
‘the auditors any discretion as to the 
‘ allowance or disallowance of any of the 
‘ items of expenditure in respect of which 
‘the usual vouchers have been produced 
‘ by the Commissioners for executing the 
‘ office of the Lords of the Admiralty.’ 
Under this Bill, therefore, the Lords of 
the Admiralty were to be the executive, 
who were to approve of the expenditure, 
and they were, in fact, the persons also 
who were to have the audit of the money, 
because the Audit Board was not em- 
powered to say one word on the expend- 
iture which the Lords of the Admiralty 
had sanctioned. He would not enter into 
a comparison between the audit which was 
proposed, and that which at present ex- 
isted or any other, because he could not 
conceive any system of audit more de- 
fective than that adopted in the Bill. He 
would vote in favour of the Amendment, 
because it appeared more advisable to adopt 
the principle of having two Boards instead 
of three, for the management of the naval 
service, than to have only one, and, if that 
experiment should prove successful, it 
would then be open to consider the pro- 
priety of attempting a further change. 

Admiral Adam supported the original 
Resolution. He was glad to hear that the 
whole ofthe naval departments were to be 
consolidated under one Board, which could 
not fail to lead to a great economy of ex- 
penditure, and a greater despatch of busi- 
ness with equal, or even greater, benefit 
to the service, for an efficient control would 
be thereby given to the Admiralty. He 
was sure he was only speaking the senti- 
ments of every officer of the service when 
he thanked the right hon. Baronet for the 
introduction of this Bill. 

Mr. Keith Douglas thought that the 
Admiralty would not be competent to per- 
form the duties of all those Boards now in 
existence. He supported the Amendment. 

Lord Ingestrie objected to the want of 
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responsibility which could not fail to pre- 
vail under the present Bill. To haveat 
least one rmanent Board, was, he 
thought, indispensable. He wished to 
notice the allusion already made to the su- 
perior class of shipwright students, who 
were so much affected by the late changes, 
and who would be so much affected by this 
Bill. He wished to bear his testimony, not 
only to their professional abilities, but to 
their competency to perform the duties of 
the higher branches of the Civil Service of 
the navy; and he did think that, as these 
gentlemen had been brought up with the 
hope (confirmed even by the Royal Sanc- 
tion) of future advancement, and had been 
induced to look forward to those higher 
oflices, it was extremely hard their expect- 
ations should be disappointed, and that 
they should be deprived of all prospect of 
ultimate advancement. 

Captain Yorke thought that suflicient 
ground had not been shown by the right 
hon. Baronet for making such a great 
change in one of the most important ser- 
vices of the country. He was certainly of 
opinion that the recommendations of naval 
men were not the best upon which to es- 
tablish civil regulations, and he knew that 
when their opinions had been offered, they 
had frequently been met by opposing opin- 
ions from the subordinate Boards. He 
was, therefore, surprised that the right hon. 
Baronet had adopted this plan at the sug- 
gestion of a Board consisting of naval ofli- 
cers. He could not give his consent to 
the measure, because he thought that in 
time of war, the service would not be effi- 
cient. It was by no means a novelty, and 
when it was tried formerly, and failed, the 
extent of the service was nothing like what 
it was at present. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham thought that this 
was an unnecessary and unfouuded inter- 
ference with a system which had made the 
naval service of the country, the greatest 
and the most efficient that ever existed. 
He was of opinion, that the best way to 
effect improvement was, first to ascertain 
what defects really existed. . He would not 
run the risk, upon mere speculative 
grounds, of injuring the strength and 
power of the country by a measure like the 
present. 

The Committee divided upon the 
Amendment : Ayes 50; Noes 118—Ma- 
jority 68. 

Clauses agreed to, and the House re« 
sumed, 
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Order of the day be read, for the second 
reading of the Tithes (Ireland) Bill, 

Mr. Hume said, he was desirous of ask- 
ing the noble Lord (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer), if it was consistent with the 
statement of a former evening to press the 
second reading of this Bill at that mo- 
ment? The noble Lord had said, on the 
occasion referred to, that he disapproved 
of coercion, but that, whenever it shou!d 
become necessary, while he would pass a 
Bill to coerce, he would take care, at the 
same time, also to pass a Bill which would 
remove the grievances which rendered 
coercion necessary. In compliance with 
this sentiment, the noble Lord ought to 
postpone the second reading cf this Bill 
until after the bill which was to be consi- 
dered as a boon to the people of Ireland 
was introduced. Unless he pledged him- 
self instantly to bring in that other bill, so 
that both might proceed through their 
stages together, he thought the present 
coercive measure should be postponed. 

Lord Althorp said, he did not think that, 
in the present Bill there was any depar- 
ture from the statement he had made on a 
former occasion. He had said, he could 
not, on any principle, agree to any mea- 
sure of coercion, where the cause of the 
evil was a grievance, unless he meant to 
remove the grievance; and the resolution 
pledged the House todo so. There was 
an evil pressing and urgent, and all that 
could be done was, to pledge the House to 
remove the grievance, but to bring forward 
at once a measure to put down an illegal 
combination. The arrangements for the 
commutation of tithes were necessarily 
complicated, and all that Parliament 
could do was, to press the measure for- 
ward as quickly as possible. He objected 
to the postponement of the Bill. 

Mr. Leader said, he perfectly agreed 
with his hon. friend, the member for 
Middlesex, not only on the inexpediency 
of forcing on the House this harsh and 
coercive law at the eve of the Easter re- 
cess, but, even before a full and ample 
report of the evidence given before the 
Committees was in the hands of Mem- 
bers. His Majesty's Ministers might be 
assured that, odious as the measure of 
combining the revenues and powers of 
Church and State against the people, for 
the recovery of the arrears of tithes for the 
year 1831, must be to the people, it would 
be rendered much more so by the right 
hon, gentleman introducing the second 
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reading of the Bill at so late an hour of 
the night, when it was known that seve- 
ral of the Irish Members, after a constant 
and unwearied attention to the business of 
England, were reluctantly obliged to leave 
town, and when every one would suppose 
that all new and important business would 
be adjourned over the-recess. He should 
be sorry to think that the constituency of 
Ireland were not far more reasonable than 
his Majesty’s Government. That consti- 
tuency would not expect that, with the 
interval of one or two months in fourteen, 
that the whole time of their Representa- 
tives, to the injury of their private affairs, 
and at great persoval inconvenience, should 
night after night, be exclusively devoted 
to their interests; and it was extremely 
severe that important Irish business should 
now be brought on, when the English busi- 
ness was nearly closed for the recess. 
For his part he totally differed from the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the ur- 
gency of the present measure. He did 
not think if the right hon. Secretary 
had his bill for 60,000/., the sum to be 
advanced towards the arrears of 1831 in 
the districts that have passively resisted, 
that he would be anything nearer the pay- 
ment of the tithe of 1832, and that his 
intense solicitude for power to recover the 
small arrears of 1831 should, in point of 
prudence and policy, be of little consi- 
deration in comparison with the magnitude 
of the question of tranquillizing Ireland, 
and giving the clergy the prospect of a 
comfortable and secure provision for 1832. 
It was his opinion that the distress of the 
clergy had been greatly exaggerated—for 
the purpose of accelerating the passing of 
that coercive measure. When he looked 
to their See lands in the disturbed dioceses, 
and saw their glebes, and glebe houses, 
and saw fifty of these distressed reverend 
gentlemen in possession of 227 parishes 
out of 359, and with land more than suf- 
ficient to provide for them, and when he 
knew the length of time in which they 
were in the enjoyment of these valuable 
preferments, he did not consider the pre- 
amble of the Act maintained by the evi- 
dence. And although he admitted the 
delay of the payment of one year’s tithe 
might be of individual inconvenience in 
any district in Ireland, he maintained that 
he could prove the distress could not be 
as great as it was represented. He knew 
that the right hon. Gentleman had worked 
himself into the belief, whether from com- 
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munications officially, or representations 
in England, or a strong opinion of his 
own, that this Bill was to put an imme- 
diate end to all disturbance, and all further 
resistance to tithe. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had deceived himself, and the House 
would be deceived, if they thought a coer- 
cive measure for euforcing the arrears of 
1831, in one district, would ensure the 
payment of tithe in 1832. The best 
mode of recovering the arrears would be, 
the introducing and passing a bill for the 
total abolition of tithes. It was a measure 
of great and urgent necessity. Whether 
the arrear of 60,0002. or 70,0002. were re- 
covered a month or two earlier or later, 
was of little or no importance. There 
was another reason that should induce the 
right hon. Secretary not to press this mea- 
sure with breathless and precipitate haste, 
It was the uniform practice of every per- 
son filling the office the right hon. Gentle- 
man held, to visit Ireland during the re- 
cess of Parliament. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman imagine that the state of Ire- 
land was not such as to require the su- 
perintending care of an officer responsible 
for the prosperity and peace of the coun- 
try? Was it possible that any communi- 
cation from Ireland, from those who 
thought they knew the country better than 
those who represented it, would be equal 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s observation 
of the state of the country, and the ad- 
vantage of a free and unrestrained asso- 
ciation with persons of different political 
Opinions and sects? He thought the im- 
portance of a responsible public officer’s 
going to the country, the government of 
which it was his duty to superintend, 
could not be too highly estimated. He 
could not help saying, he thought it hard, 
after so many months’ attendance, that 
the prospect of a month’s relaxation was 
not permitted to the Irish Members. 

Mr. Stanley said, it was far froin his 
wish to hurry the Bill, and to put any one 
to inconvenience. The hon. Member said, 
he required relaxation, and yet he com- 
plained that he (Mr. Stanley) had not 
spent so much time in Ireland as some of 
his predecessors. There was a notice be- 
fore the House of a motion for a return 
of the number of days he had been in 
Ireland since he had accepted office. If 
ever that motion should be brought for- 
ward, he should be prepared to shew that 
he had passed three months of the last 
year in Ireland, and that he had not been 
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absent from his public duties fourteen days 
since he first entered upon office. He 
wished to forward the measure, not so 
much because of the distress of the clergy, 
as because there was an organized and 
systematic opposition to the law of the 
land. This was a state of things which 
ought not to be permitted to continue, and 
which could not be permitted to continue, 
without striking at the root of order and law, 
and reflecting disgrace upon the Govern- 
ment that allowed it. He could not, 
therefore, accede to the Motion of the 
hon. Member. The measure had already 
been much discussed. 

Mr. Sheil felt that both parties were, on 
the present occasion, called upon to yield 
in some slight degree to each other, by 
which he thought much general benefit 
would be accomplished. 

Mr. James Grattan thought that, by 
delaying the second reading of the Bill 
until after Easter, much time could not be 
lost, while much good might be effected, 
and, therefore, he could not but recom- 
mend to the noble Lord (Althorp) the 
adoption of the suggestion of the hon. 
member for Middlesex. The right hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary for Ireland, if 
he were to visit Ireland, would see the 
propriety of a postponement of the ques- 
tion. However, he was prepared to go on 
if necessary. 

Colonel Torrens conceived that mea- 
sures of coercion and conciliation ought 
to go together, and he, therefore, should 
recommend delay, particularly as those 
who now sought to carry the measure of 
coercion might not be in office to bring 
forward that of conciliation. 

Mr. Wyse had that day received a 
petition from the county he had the ho- 
nour to represent, bearing the signatures 
of 17,000 of his constituents, praying for 
delay in the decision of the present ques- 
tion, In that prayer he fully and entirely 
concurred. During the approaching re- 
cess, the right hon. Secretary would have 
an opportunity of personal investigation, 
as well as the Irish Members being afford- 
ed that of consulting their constituents 
upon this weighty and important question. 
He, therefore, entreated the Government 
to defer the consideration of the measure 
until after the recess, by which they would 
be enabled to bring forward at once their 
measures of coercion aud conciliation. 

Sir Charles Wetherell hoped the Secre- 
tary for Ireland would not follow the ad- 
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vice of his five-and-twenty Irish friends ; 
for, if he did go to Ireland, in all proba- 
bility he would never return. Besides, if 
the Secretary for Ireland did go there, he 
would be alone, and would have the duties 
of Lord Chancellor, and Lord Lieutenant, 
besides that of Secretary, to perform. 
Such a state of things as the present he 
believed had never before occurred. He 
believed the Lord Lieutenant, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the Irish Secretary, had 
never before been absent from that country 
at the same time. Certainly it might be 
said, that the tranquil state of that coun- 
try rendered the presence of those func- 
tionaries unnecessary, particularly as there 
was at present in that country an hon. and 
learned gentleman who sometimes sat 
near him in that House, and who united 
in himself political and legal talents such, 
as to fit him for the office of Chancellor, 
the vice-regal character, or any other. He 
hoped, however, that the Bill would not 
be postponed, whether the Right hon. 
Gentleman went to Ireland or not, for the 
subject of the Bill required to be treated 
at once, and with decision. 

Mr. Ruthven said, that, if there was 
one reason which ought to have sway 
over the minds of the Government to ac- 
cede to the postponement of this measure, 
it was the existence of a very impatient 
feeling on the part of the House to listen 
to the details, or to discuss them. There 
was already a great feeling of irritation 
abroad in Ireland, which would by no 
means be appeased by the demonstra- 
tion of such a feeling on the part of the 
House and the Government. He im- 
plored the Government to grant the delay 
required, and to show some natural feel- 
ing for their fellow subjects. 

The Order of the day read, 

The Speaker put the question—‘*‘ that 
the Bill be read a second time.” 

Mr. Hume did not wish to create delay, 
but he begged to inquire of the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
since the Bill was to be proceeded with, at 
what time the other Bill with respect to 
tithes would be brought forward. He 
put the question because the noble Lord 
had himself admitted that coercion ought 
to be accompanied with conciliation, and, 
therefore, he should be glad to know when 
the measure of conciliation would be 
ready. He expected a reply, because he 
thought it might influence those who were 
anxious that the cause of irritation should 
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not be unattended with remedial measures. 

Lord Althorp was not prepared to re- 
ply to the inquiry of his hon. friend, the 
member for Middlesex. The Tithe Com- 
mittee was still sitting, and he, therefore, 
could not give a positive answer. 

Mr. Hume said, that was a good rea- 
son for stopping the present measure al- 
together. 

Mr. Ruthven said, that he felt it to be 
his duty to rise, though he was well aware 
of the probable impatience of the House, 
and its aversion towards the discussion of 
a question, which some might imagine to 
be wholly Irish, and in which there could 
not be any hope of effectually resisting the 
right hon. Secretary if he continued to 
press the matter without even allowing a 
short interval and pause for enabling him- 
self and the House to increase the inform- 
ation already obtained. A Committee 
above stairs was still sitting—its labours 
had not terminated—further evidence was 
required—and he believed witnesses were 
yet expected to arrive for examination be- 
fore the Committee could make any. addi- 
tional Report to the imperfect one upon 
the Table of the House. However, he 
feared there was a strong disposition to 
legislate upon the question of tithes pre- 
maturely and oppressively, without any 
pause admitting of calm dispassionate de- 
liberation, founded upon a knowledge of 
Ireland, and of the mind of the Irish 
people, which he thought requisite to sup- 
ply better means of proving how to govern 
and to manage the interests of Ireland, 
than seemed to be apprehended by those 
who had the power in their hands at the 
present moment. He had endeavoured 
to solicit, or rather to join with his hon. 
friends near him in the attempt to procure 
a small respite for the people of Ireland on 
the present occasion. His hopes were 
lessened, perhaps, they now scarcely ex- 
tended to anything of a positive kind, but 
he would not be wanting to his country in 
not offering his efforts, feeble as they 
might be, in its cause. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Sir Charles 
Wetherell) had said, now was an opportu- 
nity of seeing. whether the twenty-five 
Members who had opposed this Bill, were 
the real or pretended friends of the right 
hon. Secretary. He would not make any 
remark on the observation, beyond saying, 
that it would be by their conduct they 
ought to be appreciated and judged, and 
he trusted they would pursue their even 
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fair course, unaffected by any sarcasm or 
colouring given to their motives. Of the 
Bill he could say nothing that was good. 
The preamble set out with making a charge 
against the people in certain parts of Ire- 
land, which was unsupported and unjus- 
tifiable. The combination, the existence 
of which had no shadow of illegal exist- 
ence, at least beyond those every-day as- 
sertions of lawyers which were never want- 
ing, where there was an object to gain, 
consisted of a general feeling, a simulta- 
neous concurrence of feeling tending to the 
one point, without anything of that kind 
of illegal combination, which some persons 
anxiously hoped to find the people in- 
volved in. ‘Their word never had been 
given, and it became, therefore, necessary, 
for their total control, to resort to cruel, 
severe, and unjust laws. The people had 
submitted to insult and oppression with a 
submission and forbearance that disap- 
pointed and alarmed their ‘enemies; they 
had not been provoked into breaches of 
the law, by tumult orriot at any one of the 
numerous meetings held to petition Par- 
liament against the unequal and unjust 
burthen of tithes. The course which, in 
many instances had been pursued, was by 
no means uncommon or new; he could 
point out many parishes where there had 
been a disagreement between the tithe col- 
lector and the tithe payers. The parish- 
ioners, thinking too much was demanded, 
refusing to pay in money, or to become 
the purchasers of the tithe produce, it was 
set up and carried off in the usual mode 
provided by law. However, it had often 
happened that the clergyman had found 
that it was his interest to relax in his de- 
mands, and take a moderate value for his 
tithes, in preference to engage in what was 
called drawing the parish, and taking 
tithes in kind. Now, what had been done 
recently to require this threatened coer- 
cion? The process of the law had not 
been resisted, even under oppressive pro- 
vocation to do so; an alarm had been ex- 
cited, and not from a very creditable source, 
and a temptation held out to the enemies 
of the people, to support and encourage 
the enactment of new and unheard-of laws 
for their oppression, and, he might call it, 
persecution ; for this the proposed Bill 
would be likely to produce, if ever it un- 
fortunately became the law of the land. 
The old practice should not be interfered 
with in this hasty and rash manner, and 
the clergy should be left to the discreet 
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management of their parochial affairs, ac- 
cording to their individual discretion, re- 
gulating their agreements for tithes with 
their parishioners, receiving in kind, or in 
money, as their reciprocal interest hereto- 
fore regulated the arrangements according 
to the established law and custom of the 
country. Though these laws required al- 
teration, and though it was admitted that 
the extinction of tithes had become neces- 
sary, why this premature coercion, this 
cold blooded persecution, this threat, which 
arrogated to itself the efficiency of every 
thing desired, by terrifying the people 
through the means of an example in the 
persecution of one or two individuals ? 
But all this project was fallacious—this 
Bill—this ephemeral law—would become 
abhorred and despised ; its memory would 
be detested as long as it was preserved by 
the recollection of its insulting offensive- 
ness and inefficiency. But did the sup- 
porters of the Bill fear to allow the oppor- 
tunity of any further expression of public 
opinion in Ireland to reach this House? 
Were they afraid of the people coming to 
their senses, and finding the folly of their 
disunion? Did they begin to feel that the 
northern Protestants were not likely to 
continue the dupes of passion, and of their 
heated party animosities, which, on all 
sides, tend so much to impede the comfort 
and prosperity of Ireland? In the north 
of Ireland there had already been meetings, 
he might say of parishes exclusively Pro- 
testant and Presbyterian Dissenters, almost 
wholly the latter description, at which the 
desire for the abolition of tithes had been 
expressed as fully and as strongly as in 
any other part of the country. Were these 
meetings likewise to be classed under the 
sweeping denunciations which he was 
astonished to hear applied to men of the 
highest respectability, of anarchists, com- 
binators, conspirators, and all these epi- 
thets which reflect little credit upon any 
person resorting to them, to impose on the 
ignorant and timid, in the vain attempt to 
prop up their own want of reason and jus- 
tice? From high authority, he could state, 
that a great body of the Presbyterian Pro- 
testants considered the payment of tithes 
militated against their conscientious feel- 
ings and opinions, and were, therefore, 
opposed to them on religious principle, 
though they submitted to them as an im- 
post and grievous taxation imposed by 
laws, from which, however, they anxiously 
desired to be relieved. Ireland should also 
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be looked at in the new point of view it 
was placed in by Catholic Emancipation. 
The Catholic was improved and elevated 
in society—he walked more erect, and es- 
timating himself as he ought, he felt that 
he had new duties to perform, and hailed 
the approach of the day when Protestant 
and Catholic would no longer look at 
each other mutually suspicious, but would 
merge in the common character of Irish- 
men, and be heartily disposed to promote 
the general happiness and welfare of their 
country. Reform had also agitated the 
country. Had this agitation impeded its 
rapid strides ?—and had not that agitation 
been looked upon with no unkind eyes by 
many of them, who now changed their po- 
sition, and appear in the inconsistent cha- 
racters of friends to Reform in the State, 
but enemies to Reform in the Church ? 
How could this be reconciled? Such Re- 
forms must proceed, part passu. The 
people required it, and would not be long 
imposed upon. In this country hope and 
expectation of Parliamentary Reform, had 
produced a calm, but an anxious—an 
awful suspense. Parliamentary Reform 
was the cause of the people; it could not 
be long withheld—it was supported by the 
good and the wise—by those who seek to 
meet the coming times, and to substitute 
an honest Representative of the people as 
their best protection and safeguard against 
the horrors and dangers of a revolution. 
Ancient institutions had been overthrown, 
and the fairest fields of Europe desolated, 
from a most senseless obstinacy in oppos- 
ing every wish, every fair demand, of the 
people in various countries. Let them avoid 
such calamities, and let justice be done, 
that the miseries of revolution may be 
averted by the wisdom and firmness of a 
wise and just policy, so that no induce- 
ments might exist to resort to measures 
leading towards real anarchy and a revo- 
lution, too probably accompanied with 
crime and outrage stained with blood. It 
was impossible to consider the present state 
of Ireland without deep coucern and ap- 
prehension. The question of tithes was 
vitally important to the peace and well 
being of that country, perhaps as much so 
as that of Parliamentary Reform, for it 
could not be separated from that. Reform 
in Church, as well as in State, could alone 
mect the demands and the future interests 
of Ireland. Tithes were paid, not by the 
miserable, wretched paupers of the country 
—-they were collected from the industrious 
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occupiers of the whole land—the real re- 
presentatives of the landed property—the 
agents and managers of territorial soil, 
which they occupy and cultivate for the 
landed proprietor—such were the farmers 
—such was their position and true cha- 
racter. Were they to be classed with the 
most degraded members ofsociety? Ireland 
had too many enemies, or rather too few 
friends. Why, in this new project, there 
were proclamations to commence with, as 
if proclamations in Ireland for special, 
particular purposes, were in good odour in 
that country. They were rather out of 
fashion ; had produced a great deal of irri- 
tation ; became inefficient and contemp- 
tible, and latterly their perfect insignifi- 
cance was accompanied with every feeling 
of disgust. He was satisfied, so abhorrent 
would be the mind and feeling of the 
people, to the present proposition of law 
proclamation, under the manceuvres and 
regulation of the Attorney General, with 
all the consequent persecution of indivi- 
duals, with law costs, decrees, imprison- 
ments, and all the machinery of legal in- 
vention, that they would with much more 
satisfaction read the proclamation of a mi- 
litary commandant—a general officer, with 
all his train of attendants, and even arbi- 
trary authority, because it would be less 
offensive to their feelings. They might 
also expect the benefit of the influence of 
high military honour, ever to be found in 
the breast of a gallant British soldier. 
This, indeed, he believed there might be 
reason to receive with more respect and 
hope than the wily legal intricacies so 
often, where opportunity exists, directed 
towards entrapping and destroying the 
best men in an unfortunate country. It 
would be no discredit to the right hon Se- 
cretary to show some little kindness to 
Ireland, and the concession of the delay of 
a very short period, indeed, was now ouly 
to be sought by the Amendment which he 
would beg leave to move. Fle believed 
the delay of one month could not mate- 
rially affect any objects of the right hon. 
Secretary. Many great and important 
matters respecting Ireland had been post- 
poned ; he wouid rather say, postponed, 
than forgotten, for such things as the 
Grand Jury laws were of no trivial moment. 
There were also various other affairs rela- 
tive to Ircland worthy of some notice. He, 
however, could not sit down without ob- 
serving, that upon this day, when it ap- 
peared in the regular entries of the busi- 
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ness and Orders of the Day, that the Bill 
for Reforming the Representation of the 
people in Ireland was to have been read 
a second time, that we heard nothing of 
that; but instead of doing so, were called 
upon to receive, as its substitute, a Bill of 
extreme severity and coercion, compro- 
mising all the old understood principles 
and practices of law, in order to give 
powers unknown to the Constitution, and 
to place them in the most objectionable 
hands. This seemed so closely allied to 
persecution, that he felt a hope that its 
ineficiency would be likely to divest it of 
the mischief which must arise from the 
intended severity. He concluded by 
moving that the Bill be read a second 
time this day month. 

Mr. Callaghan was certainly among 
those who had voted for going into. Com- 
mittee upon the propositions which formed 
the basis of the present Bill, and he had 
also supported them in Committee, but he 
certainly did not feel that he was thereby 
pledged to the support of the Bill before 
the House. He liad supported the Reso- 
lutions brought forward by the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland, upon a distinct re- 
liance upon the unequivocal declaration of 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Althorp) 
that the measure of coercion should be 
accompanied by the measure of relief. 
Now, he thought the present measure of 
coercion quite unnecessary and quite un- 
called for; and feeling as he did upon the 
subject, he unquestionably should consider 
it his duty to vote against it. He could 
not find any sufficient reason for the pre- 
cipitancy with which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was endeavouring to hurry this 
measure through the House. He must 
declare the present to be a measure of most 
unnecessary coercion. Any good that was 
sought could have been for the present 
sufficiently effected by the Resolutions 
that had passed through the House. 
These Resolutions must, by sowing to the 
country what the feelings and intentions of 
his Majesty’s Government were, have the 
effect of completely checking any combi- 
nation that might exist against tithes. 
The people of Ireland loved justice, and if 
they got fair play it was all they asked. 
He had, perhaps, exposed himself to some 
censure by the former vote he had given 
on this question, but in any vote he gave, 
he was influenced by no other considera- 
tion than a conscientious wish to act as 
his convictions prompted him. However, 
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in voting for the former measures, he felt 
that he had gone as far as he consistently 
could, and he should feel it his duty to 
oppose the further progress of the Bill at 
present, and ur‘il th ‘measure of relief 
was laid before Parliuiccnt. No possible 
good could result from urging forward this 
measure in the manner in which his Ma- 
jesty’s Government were pressing it for- 
ward. The impatience manifested in 
urging it through the House would in- 
crease, rather than allay the irritation ex- 
isting in Ireland ; and feeling a conviction 
that such would be the result, and that 
any object which the Government could 
reasonably have in view would be suffi- 
ciently accomplished for the present by 
the Resolutions which had passed. He 
should support the Amendment. 

Mr. Long Wellesley rose with sorrow to 
notice the deep tone of despondency used 
by the hon. Members of Ireland. There 
was evidence to satisfy every man that the 
law had been violated in Ireland, and no 
one, in his opinion, could fairly object to 
arming his Majesty’s Government with a 
moderate power for the enforcement of the 
law. He viewed this Bill as a most im- 
portant measure, and was desirous that a 
commutation of tithes might be accom- 
plished upon due consideration of what 
was due to the Church. He could not 
advocate spoliation. He did not wish to 
destroy Episcopacy, but thought there 
should be a fair arrangement of Church 
property in Ireland. That was, however, 
a question of great importance, and the 
Government could not be expected to rush 
incautiously into it. 

Colonel Torrens supported the Amend- 
ment for postponing the second reading of 
the Bill for one month. He did so on the 
principle stated by the noble Lord (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer), that the 
coercive measure for the enforcement of 
the arrears of tithes should go hand in 
hand with the conciliatory measures for 
their final commutation. The commuta- 
tion involved difficult and nice calculations, 
and could not be immediately carried into 
effect ; and, on the principle stated by the 
noble Lord, the coercive measure should 
be delayed until the conciliatory measure 
could accompany it. It was not wise to 
legislate in haste upon a subject imper- 
fectly understood. The speeches which 
had been delivered were a proof that the 
nature and operation of tithe were not 
sufficiently attended to. Hon. Membershad 
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complimented the clergy of Ireland at the 
expense of those of England, because the 
tithe demanded by the former bore a less 
proportion to the rent than the tithe de- 
manded by the latter. But hon. Members 
wholly overlooked the fact, that the differ- 
ence in the amount of their demands was 
caused, not by the greater disinterestedness 
of the Irish Church, but by the greater 
amount of capital employed by the English 
farmer. When land was cultivated in an 
expensive manner, it must produce four or 
tive rents to replace the capital laid out, 
with an adequate profit; while land of 
equal natural fertility, cultivated in an un- 
expensive manner, might yield only two 
rents. But when the highly cultivated 
farm yields four rents, the tithe of the 
whole produce must be equal to half the 
rent; while, when the land which yielded 
only two rents, a tenth of the whole pro- 
duce would be equal to no more than one- 
fifth of the rent. The tithe of a hop-garden 
in Kent might be 30/., that of a potatoe 
garden in Ireland not thirty-pence. Tithe 
was in its nature a growing evil, inflicting 
an increasing pressure as cultivation im- 
proved ; and he was surprised to hear the 
Member for a great agricultural county 
assigning the greater liberality of the 
clergy of Ireland as the cause of the low 
proportion which in that country the tithes 
bore to the rent. The commutation of 
tithes was a difficult question. The right 
hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for Ireland, 
had said, that, on this subject, he saw his 
way; he, for his part, could make no such 
boast. In the principles propounded by 
the right hon. Secretary, he could see 
nothing but “ darkness visible.” He saw 
himinvolved in the mazes of alabyrinth, but 
he could see no gentle Ariadne by his side 
offering a clew by which he could escape. 
The right hon. Gentleman had informed 
them, that tithes constituted a portion of 
rent, and were paid by the proprictor of the 
soil. Were this the real state of the fact, 
the commutation of tithes would be a 
simple operation, and might be accom- 
plished by calling on the landlord to pay 
directly the same amount which he now 
paid indirectly. But he could not assent 
to the principle laid down by the right 
hon. the Secretary for Ireland. ‘Tithe did 
not form a deduction from rent, and was 
not paid by the proprietor of the soil. 
Tithe was a tax upon the production of the 
necessaries of life; and, like other taxes, 
was paid by the consumer. Hence the 
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difficulty. It might be easy to execute | the cost of production being reduced to the 
that part of the right hon. Gentleman’s | extent of one-tenth of the whole produce, 
plan which went to the extinction of tithe, land yielding nine quarters of corn might 
but how was he to carry into effect that be cultivated wit' the same advantage 
part of the plan which was intended to, which was former’? sbtained by the tillage 
provide the clergy with a substitute of of land yielding ten quarters. Should 
equal amount? Would it be equitable— | things arrive at this state, rents could be 
would it be practicable—to call upon the ; increased to the amotnt which had been 
landlords of Ireland, who might receive | paid for tithes. But it should be observed, 
no benefit from the extinction of tithes, that the arrival of such a state of things 
to indemnify the Church by giving up | was only a possible contingency. If popu- 
a portion of their land, ora portion of their | lation and demand should not increase— 
rental, in the form of a land-tax? Could | if a permanent check were given to manu- 
such a plan beexecuted it would prove more | factures and trade—if emigration should 
dangerous to the Church of Ireland than | be considerable—if the progress of know- 
the present system. It would, as had | ledge rendered the people more prudent in 
justly been observed by the right hon. | contracting marriages—or if the restric- 
member for Harwich on a former evening, | tions on the importation of foreign corn 
cause the passive resistance of the pea- | were relaxed—then, on the occurrence of 
santry to be exchanged for the active hos- | any one of these not very improbable events, 
tility of the gentry of the country. He | the abolition of tithes would cause a per- 
was fully aware that the House of Com- | manent reduction in the price of corn, and 
mons was not the most proper place for ; would not be followed by any rise of rent. 
discussing abstract principles; yet, as the | He would, therefore, again ask the right 
arrangements now under consideration | hon. Secretary for Ireland, whether it was 
were avowedly framed and based upon | equitable or practicable to exact from the 
the principle that tithe was a deduction | landed proprietors of Ireland a provision 
from rent, and as such paid by the landed | for the Church equal in amount to 
proprictor, he trusted the House would | the tithes now proposed to be extin- 
permit him to state the reasons which in- | guished? An equitable commutation of 
duced him to believe that the doctrine | tithes might be effected, but on princi- 
propounded by the right hon. Secretary | ples different from those of the Secretary 
was erroneous. If, upon theextinction of | for Ireland. When that right hon. Gen- 
tithes, the price of corn were not to fall, | tleman, however, had succeeded in effect- 
then, as leases expired, and new contracts | ing such a commutation, he would have 
were entered into, the landlords would performed a very slender portion of the 
obtain an increase of rent just equal to | task he had undertaken. The grievance 
the amount which had been paid as tithe. | of Ireland was not so much that tithes 
But, after the extinction of tithes, the | were paid, as that they were paid in a 
price of the produce of the soil would | wrong direction ; that they were paid by a 
speedily decline, in consequence of in- Catholic people to a Protestant Church. 
creased supply. As soon as the tax upon Did the right hon. Secretary for Ireland 
industry was removed, it would become | see his way inthat direction? Did hesee 
profitable to cultivate lands which could how it was possible to conciliate Ireland, 
not before be beneficially tilled, and toap- while he retained the standing grievance 
ply additional capital to the lands already of her sinecure and alien Church Establish- 
under the plough; and the power of thus ment? Ifhedid,hesawhis way wheremenas 
increasing the supply would reduce the able and distinguished had confessed that 
price of corn in the same proportion in they had failed to distinguish theirs, 
which the abolition of tithes had reduced When the question of the Union forced on 
the cost of bringing it to market. Rent | Mr. Pitt the consideration of the Church 
would not rise, and it would be only as | Establishment of Ireland, he was obliged 
a consumer that the landed proprietor, to admit the existence of a difficulty which 
in common with the other consumers, he was unable to surmount. It was true 
would be benefitted. It was possible, in- that Dr. Paley did see his way upon the 
deed, that the landlord might obtain a difficult question of a Church Estab- 
remote and a contingent benefit. If po- lishment for a country circumstanced 
pulation and demand continued to increase, like Ireland; but then the way seen by 
prices might rise to their former level, and , the eminent divine and_ philosopher .was 
VOL. XI. {Rin 2Y 
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diametrically opposite to the way seen by 
the right hon. Secretary. The doctrine 
laid down by Dr. Paley, was, that the 
established religion of a country should 
be that which the majority of the people 
professed. Of what value was a measure 
of conciliation respecting tithes, when the 
main grievance remained untouched ?¢ 
Would the people of England allow them- 
selves to be taxed in order to support a 
Catholic Church? Would the people of | 
Scotland consent to pay tithes to an| 
Episcopalian Church? Certainly not. | 
Why, then, expect that Catholic Ireland | 
should tamely submit to be taxed for the | 
payment of a Protestant Church? The | 
idea was preposterous. ‘They must fairly | 
meet the real difficulty of the case. They | 
must come forward and do complete and 
equal justice to Ireland. These half 
measures—these timid and inadequate 
attempts to redress the wrongs of Ireland 
instead of conciliating, served but to in- 
crease irritation. Ireland ought not, must 
not, should not, be so governed. He was 
an imperialist. He believed that the Legis- 
lative Union between the two Islands was 
calculated to advance the prosperity of | 
both. But if, on questions of local interest 
to Ireland, the Imperial Parliament re- 
fused to legislate on the same principles 
upon which a local Parliament fairly repre- 
senting the people would legislate, then it 
would become the interest and the duty of 
Ireland to dissolve the Union. That 
country could not be held in political 
connexion with Great Britain except upon 
the principles of full and reciprocal justice. 
The measures proposed by the right hon. 
Secretary on the subject of Irish tithes 
were impracticable, partial, and incom- 
plete; and, instead of allaying, must aggra- 
vate the dissatisfaction of the people. He 
should oppose such measures, and give his 
vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. James Grattan must resist any 
measure which went to throw the burthen 
of tithes upon the landed proprietors of 
Ireland. A motion stood on the books 
respecting the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
and if it should chance that the Corn 
Laws were repealed, the rent which, if | 
subject to this tithe, they, the landed own- 
ers, would be able to raise, would not be 
more than sufficient to cover it, and the 
taxes. The system of tithes had always 
been a forced one in Ireland, the people | 
had been constantly at war with it; and 
they ought rather to be surprised at the | 
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tithe being so high there, instead of its 
being solow. With respect to this Bill, he 
objected to its being hurried forward, and 
supported the postponement of the second 
reading, in order that hon. Members might 
have an opportunity of consulting their 
constituents. It was only yesterday 
morning that this Bill was left with 
him. How was it possible that he could 
now be ready to agree to the second 
reading? He opposed this measure not 
in hostility to the Government, for he be- 
lieved that the present state of Ireland 
was the result of the ill-judged measures 
of the late Administration, which had 
given that country the thirty years’ dis- 
content and organized resistance. The 
present Administration was endeavouring 
to legislate in the best way it could for 
Ireland. But this measure would only 
bring the Protestant, and the Protestant 
clergy into greater odium with the Irish 
people than ever. If anything more ob- 
noxious to an Irishman’s feelings than 
another could have been adopted, it was 
this proposal—to placard his name on the 
chapel-door as a defaulter, whilst its only 
effect must be to make him a greater 
enemy to the Protestant clergyman, and 
determine him more to resist than before, 
The measure would remedy no existing 
evils. Where was the landlord of Ire- 
land, who would consent to place his te- 
nautry in the situation of being at the 
same time proceeded against by the Crown 
for the tithes of 1831, and by the clergy- 
man for those of 1829 and 1830? He 
was sure that the Tithe Committee had 
nearly closed its labours, and when it 
made its report, the course would be pretty 
clear. The right hon. Gentleman had 
had some hard work already, and deserved 
some rest; but in the course of a month 
he would probably be able to submit a 
plan of conciliation to the House, that 
might be passed along with this measure 
of coercion, which was not likely to pro- 
duce any other effect in Ireland than 
riots and disorders. To give the right hon. 
Gentleman an opportunity of bringing in 
a measure that would more gratify the 
country than anything he had yet done, 
he concurred in the Amendment. 

Mr. Sheil said, he was aware that in 
opposing this Bill with an undaunted 
steadfastness, the Irish Members had in- 
curred the condemnation and displeasure 
of Government. They were accused of a 
serious offence—a want of parliamentary 
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complaisance. But they owed it to their 
country and to themselves to resist a mea- 
sure fraught with public detriment, and 
they preferred the approval of their con- 
stituents, seconded by that of their own 
conscience, to the applauses of the House 
and the smiles of the Administration. 
Their opposition would. be unavailing in 
Parliament—not fruitless beyond its walls. 
The day of reform and of retribution was 
at hand. Heated and exulting majorities 
would pass away and be forgotten, while 
a permanent impression by the disclosure 
of truth would be made on the public 
mind. England, by every discussion on 
church abuses, would be prepared for their 
correction, and they were opening the 
way for a measure as important to the in- 
terests of the empire as the Reform of 
the House of Commons. The latter, he 
felt, must be the precursor of the other, 
and create the avenues for its advent. He 
should turn to the Bill. It was replete 
with incongruities and anomalies. The 
King was to collect the tithes of 1831, 
and the clergy the tithes of 1830 and 
1829. Thus a hot bed of multifarious 
litigation would be created. Two suits 
might be instituted in two different courts, 
for tithes chargeable on the same premises. 
Then how were the tithes of 1832 to be 
collected ? Under a system of which the 
plan lay in embryo in the conceptions of 
the minister. Wherefore not collect the 
arrears of 1831 under the same arrange- 
ment? Why not bring forward the entire 
measure at once, which would assert the 
right of the actual incumbents, and remove 
the grievances of the people? This Bill 
would be attended with no benefit except 
to the law officers of the Crown : to them 
it would be productive of a great variety 
of large emoluments. Cases for the 
opinion of the Attorney and Solicitor 
General, draft petitions, briefs on hearing 
interrogatories, and all the et ceeteras of 
official perquisite, would be thrown up in 
great abundance by this exceedingly fer- 
tile Act of Parliament. Passing from 
details, look to the general principles on 
which the Bill was founded. It recited that 
the law must be vindicated. He denied 
that to enforce a bad law a worse ought to 
be enacted. But who was it constituted 
the judges whether a law was bad? He 
asked, who were the judges in the case 
of loans and of benevolences, in the case 
of ship money, in the case of the Mas- 
sachusetts imposts, in the case of Catholic 
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Emancipation, and, above all, ia the case 
of Parliamentary Reform? When was an 
abuse ever corrected, or a grievance re- 
dressed, without the interpositions of the 
people? The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that Ireland needed a lesson. 

Mr. Stanley: I have already explained 
that sentence, which has been misrepre- 
sented, and it is unfair to charge me again 
with it. 

Mr. Sheil: The right hon. Gentleman 
was too precipate in supposing that he 
meant to make it matter of accusation; 
all that he intended to say was, that Eng- 
land stood fully as much in need of a 
lesson as Ireland, but if she were intro- 
duced into the academy of which the 
right hon. Gentleman was the head, he 
would probably find her a very indocile 
and refractory pupil. This Bill was un- 
sustained by evidence, it was unsupported 
by precedent, and was equally at variance 
with all principle, and all policy. Al- 
though the evidence was most partially 
collected—although seventeen Protestants 
were examined out of eighteen witnesses 
—although the evidence was taken from 
the vestry room and the barracks, and was 
either clerical or constabulary—still it es- 
tablished this important fact, that it would 
be impossible to levy the arrears. This 
Bill was against precedent. In the Eng- 
lish statute no instance was found by which 
a subpoena and a civil bill were to be sus- 
pended by a proclamation and a placard, 
and by which all the forms and protections 
given to a defendant were to be entirely 
put aside. It was necessary to have a 
recourse to the Draco legislation of an 
Irish House of Commons, which passed 
such an act immediately after the rebel- 
lion, in the insolence with which victory 
trampled upon defeat, and a triumphant 
ascendancy set its foot on the neck of a 
degraded people. But even the Irish 
Legislature had refrained from making an 
assignment of the public to the Crown. 
The King was not to levy the arrears, nor 
was the splendour of the Crown to be tar- 
nished by the dust of a court of Pie 
Poudre. This Bill was against all prin- 
ciple, for surely it was contrary to all jus- 
tice to inflict immediate cuercion, and to 
leave the relief of a heavy grievance to 
futurity, or rather to accident. Ireland, 
which was admitted to be overladen, was 
first to be lashed up to the Bill, and then 
the burthen was to be diminished. It was 
monstrous to precipitate infliction, and to 
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procrastinate redress. This proceeding | had not a Member, amidst the acclama- 
was opposed to all policy. It would fail, | tions of the House, exclaimed, that “ the 
and nothing could be worse than its failure, | best swords are made out of plough- 
except its success. Failure would pro- | shares?” and if it was thus that the cause 
duce derision, and success deep and inve- | of Reforta was pleaded, where was the 
terate resentment. But the truth was, ; man who would deny to Ireland the right 
(and it was right to speak it), that the | of asserting her title toredress in the same 
Ministers must, in order to effect a real | peremptory tone, and withhold from her 
cure of the evils of the country, proceed | that prerogative of complaint, in the use 
at once to a more equitable appropriation | of which the English people were so fear- 
of Church property, and immediately com~ | lessly prodigal, and for which no Minister 
mence the business of Church Reform. ; would be found to bring them to task ? 
Every thing else must needs be utterly | He for one, would call for the Reform of 
useless and abortive, or if productive of | the Irish Church as loudly, as determi- 
any effect, would generate none but baneful | nately, and as careless of reproof, as the 








‘results. The Irish Church could not— 
‘must not—stand as it is. Let Englishmen, 
‘who remonstrated against the boldness of 
such language, and the vehemence of 
such sentiments, and to whose sensitiveness 
such a start was given by the strenuous- 
ness with which Ireland clamoured for re- 
-dress, look a little at themselves, and de- 
‘termine the conduct and the feelings of 
Irishmen by their own. They used a mi- 
croscopic scrutiny in detecting the faults 
of Ireland—they saw every nice particle 
of offence, and perceived the mote in the 
eye of lreland—but how did Englishmen 
comport themselves on the question of 
Parliamentary Reform. If an Irish Mem- 
-ber exclaimed against the abuses of the 
Church—if he toid them that Ireland 
would not submit to the application of 
.One-tenth of the nation’s wealth to one- 
tenth of the nation’s numbers; that their 
‘penal statutes would be evaded, their Acts 
of Parliament enacted in despite of jus- 
lice, set at naught, and their fetters, no 
matter how ponderous, would be brittle— 
they exclaimed, “seditious, turbulent, 
insurrectionary.” But if an advocate for 
Reform in the Parliament, if a champion 
-of change in the State, if an apostle of 
innovation in the House of Commons, 
denouncing those abuses which rested on 
the same basis of law as the abuses of the 
Jrish Church, employed the language of 
far more minacious intimidation, and said 
‘that the question was not whether they 
ought not, but whether they must not pass 
Reform; and told them that the will of 
England was omnipotent, and that the 
‘Lords dare not resist the Bill, and that 
. the sceptre ought to be put forth to appal 
the turbulent nobility of England into 
acquiescence—[ cries of “hear,” |—yes; 
he understood those cheers ; but who could 
deny that this language had been used; 


| fiercest champion of Parliamentary Re- 
'form; and he would cry out against 
| churches without congregations, as boldly 
_as they exclaimed against boroughs with- 
out constituents. Never, till redress was 
given to Ireland, in this her deepest and 
worst of grievances, and until an end was 
| put to that system which offered an equal 
affront to reason, justice, and christianity 
—never, until that monstrous pile and ac- 
cumulation of abuses was redressed, would 
he desist from calling on the Legislature 
for its thorough and radical Reform. The 
| Irish Members might be encountered by 
_great and vehement majorities, but they 
| looked to their country, and they derived 
| confidence from the contemplation. They 
| were few, but by few many were repre- 
sented—a small mirror could reflect a vast 
image; they were few ; but not more few 
| than were once the advocates of Reform; 
they were few, but they were disciplined 
| by integrity, and directed by a singleness 
j of purpose. They were the vanguard of 
| a nation —there was a whole people behind 
'them—they had millions at their back. 
| Mr. Crampton said, he had been so 
much challenged to come forward on this 
occasion, that he felt he should be want- 
ing in the duty he owed to himself, and 
| to the office he had the honour to hold, 
if he did not accept the challenge. He 
did not, however, rise for the purpose of 
entering, with the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Louth, into the contest of decla- 
mation, and exaggeration, into which he 
had allowed himself to be led—but he 
rose merely for the purpose of answering 
so much of the speech of the hon. and 
‘learned Gentleman as related to the sub- 
ject before the House, and, he must be 
allowed to say, but a very small part of 
his and the hon. member for Wicklow’s 
observations partook of that character ; 
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indeed, it had: been the fortune of this 
debate, that almost every hon. Gentle- 
man who had spoken since its commence- 
ment, had touched upon subjects having 
little or no connexion with the question 
before the House. The last observation of 
his hon. and learned friend he must beg 
leave to notice in the first place. He (Mr. 
Sheil)said, thathe, and those Irish Members 
with whom he acted on this particular occa- 
sion, were the Representatives—the van- 
guard of the Irish people. He would not 
exaggerate anything, and he would “ no- 
thing extenuate,” but he would state what 
he believed to be the truth on this occasion, 
and the truth he would not shrink from 
stating. He would tell, then, his hon. and 
learned friend, that he and the Gentleman 
to whom he alluded were not the Repre- 
sentatives of the Irish people ; that was 
a character they did not deserve. He beg- 
ged to tell them that they did not represent 
the sound and unbiassed opinions of the 
Irish people, but that they were the Re- 
presentatives of the fevered imagination, 
of the worked-up factions and diseased 
opinions of a portion only of the people 
of Ireland. His hon. and learned friend 
arrogated to himself the notion that he, 
and those who acted with him sat in that 
House as the Representatives of the Irish 
people. He believed they acted with the 
best intentions, but were they doing jus- 
tice to themselves and their country, by 
merely recommending themselves to an 
unsound portion of the people. His hon. 
and learned friend had complained that 
the provisions of the Bill had not been 
detailed by his right hon. friend the Secre- 
tary for Ireland. He believed his right 
hon. friend had exercised a sound discre- 
tion in introducing this Bill without any 
comment, because the Resolutionson which 
it was founded had been amply discussed 
during a debate which had lasted six or seven 
nights. The Bill consisted of a few provi- 
sions which were all embodied in those 
Resolutions, which had already met with the 
sanction of the House, and which were 
introduced forthe purpose of putting an end 
to the combination which existed against 
the payment of tithes to the clergy of the 
Church of Ireland. He did not hesitate to 
pronounce this combination illegal; it had 
reduced the clergy to very great distress ; 
it was, therefore, expedient that funds 
should be raised by the Government to 
give them relief, and that these funds 
should be levied on, and paid, not by the 
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‘country at large, but by the defaulters 


—by those who were in arms against 
the law of the land. These were the 
provisions and the principle of the Bill: 
as to the details, they would be a mat- 
ter of future consideration. But his 
hon. friend said, that this Bill contained 
measures of coercion which were gratui- 
tously oppressive to the people of Ireland. 
and yet, at the same time he affirmed there 
were no remedies vested in the Crown 
that could not already beexercised. How 
he could reconcile these two propositions 
he was ata loss to understand. If this 
was a measure of coercion in the Crown, 
was it not a measure of coercion in the 
clergyman? The real truth simply was; 
the arm of the law was strong, but that of 
the Church was weak; the Church could 
not enforce the law;. but put the weapon 
in the hands of the Crown, and it would 
be wielded successfully. The objects of 
this Bill were to transfer from the clergy 
to the Crown the enforcement of the law, 
to compel the debtor to pay his just 
debt, to put down illegal combination, to 
vindicate the law, and to pacify and tran- 
quillize the people of Ireland. His hon, 
and learned friend declared it would cer- 
tainly fail to accomplish these objects. If 
there was any one thing in existence 
which could tend to produce the failure of 
this measure, it was the predictions of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, and those 
who acted withhim. These predictions had 
excited a fever in Ireland, and had lit 
up a flame in the minds of many of the 
people of that country. He was well 
assured this illegal combination was 
limited in extent, and that it did not pre- 
vail beyond the boundaries of the six 
counties ; but in the language of one of 
the witnesses examined before the Com- 
mittee on this subject, there were a num- 
ber of persons standing by to wait the 
decision of the House. He would, to bear 
out this position, read a short passage from 
the evidence of one of the witnesses. In 
answer to a question put to him he said— 
‘Tam not aware of the existence of any 
‘case in which they have committed any 
‘ overt act of violence in the resistance of 
‘the payment of tithes. I know of cases 
‘in which the tenants are afraid to pay, in 
‘ consequence of the threatsof those who 
‘ oppose the payment of tithes.’ This was 
not theevidence of the Church or the police, 
on which his hon, and learned friend had 
dilated with somuch severity, but it was the 
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evidence of Sir John Harvey, formerly a 
distinguished offieer in his Majesty’s ser- 
vive, who, having successfully fought the 
battles of his country, had now accepted 
the situation of Superintendent of Po- 
lice. He had not adverted to the evi- 
dence of a clergyman—although that 
would be as respectable testimony as 
could be adduced—but he had produced 
the evidence of a country gentleman 
—of a Magistrate residing in Kilkenny— 
and, aboveall, a Roman Catholic; and this 
gentleman said, in strong and emphatic 
terms, that numbers were prevented by 
intimidation from paying their tithes; 
that they were awaiting the issue of the 
decision of that House; and that, with the 
assistance of the Government, and with 
the arm ©’ the Government extended in 
support «i the clergy, those tithes would 
be paid. ‘The hon. and learned member 
for Louth, and the hon. member for 
Wicklow, challenged him to produce a 
single witness in support of such measures 
as were contemplated by this Bill. He 
would produce such evidence, and show 
them that this Bill was not merely the 
measure of those who had now introduced 
it. The hon. and learned member for 
Louth said there was no precedent for this 
Bill; but he afterwards acknowledged 
that in the Irish Statutes there was a 
bad precedent of a bad year—namely, in 
the year 1799, immediately after the 
rebellion. These Resolutions had been 
taken from the Act of 1799; but the hon. 
and learned Gentleman objected to that 
Act, on account of its having been passed 
in that very year. But did not the hon. 
and learned Gentleman know that the Act 
of 1799 was not the first on the Statute 
Book? Did he not know that, in the 
year 1787, a Bill in almost the same terms 
was passed? And why? Because a com- 
bination against the payment of tithes 
existed, in seven counties of Ireland, to 
the same extent and in the same degree as 
now existed. But did not the hon. and 
learned Gentleman know that that com- 
bination extended to the payment of 
rent ? and did he not also know that, by 
means of the Act of 1787, that combina- 
tion was successfully put down? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman might then 
turn to the Statute Book, and find a 
similar Act of Parliament in a subsequent 
year—in the year 1788. He might call it 
a measure of coercion if he pleased, but it 
was successful; it twice pacified Ireland, 
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and it was now resorted to again for the 
same purpose. He said, however, that the 
former Act differed very materially from 
that which was now proposed. It un- 
doubtedly did so in one single instance. 
It transferred from the hands of the clergy- 
man into those of the Crown, the power of 
enforcing, by meansofthelaw, the payment 
ofarrearsoftithes. He would now turnagain 
to the evidence of the witness whose name 
he had already mentioned, and he said, 
that the only mode by which tithe could 
be successfully collected, was taking the 
collection of it out of the hands of the 
clergy, and putting it into the hands 
of the Government. Now, in this case 
did his hon. and learned friend repre- 
sent the opinions of the people of Ireland 
— particularly the Roman Catholic peo- 
ple? Certainly not. Against him he 
quoted the opinion of a respectable gen- 
tleman, of an uninfluenced and unpreju- 
diced Roman Catholic, who said, that the 
only mode that could be successfully 
devised for the collection of tithes, and 
the pacification of the people, was putting 
that collection in the hands of the Govern- 
ment: somuchfor precedent. And he now 
requested to make a few remarks upon 
the principle of the measure, which was 
said to be outrage to the feelings of the 
people of Ireland. Was it an outrage of 
principle to call on the debtor to pay his 
creditor? The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man appealed to justice. Was there 
justice in taking force and strength into 
one’s own hands against the law, for the 
purpose of depriving the clergy of their 
rights and property, and disregarding 
the feelings and character of a body of 
men as much distinguished for learning, 
benevolence, and piety, as ever existed 
in any country in the world, The hon. 
and learned Gentleman appeared to 
sympathize deeply with what he called 
the people—but who more truly deserved 
the name of Terry Alts, midnight con- 
spirators—who were armed in combination 
against the law of the land? There was 
no man in the slightest degree acquainted 
with law who must not be fully of opinion 
that those persons who combined against 
the payment of tithes were conspirators 
and criminals. These were the persons 
for whom the hon. and learned Gentleman 
expressed such sympathy, and on behalf 
of whom he exclaimed against what he 
called measures of coercion, though, at 
the same time, he had no sympathy what~ 
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ever for those who had lost their all, and 
been reduced to a state of the greatest 
distress by this conspiracy against the 
payment of tithes. On the part of those 
persons, he exclaimed. ‘“‘ What, will you 
allow two actions, one at the suit of the 
Crown, and the other at the suit of the 
parson? How monstrous this is; how 
oppressive is such a proceeding.” But did 
not the same power exist now, if there 
were arrears? he knew it would be unjust 
on the part of the clergyman, if he were to 
bring an action for one year’s tithe, and 
leave a subsequent year unsued for. Was 
there anything in the law, however, that 
prevented his doing so? But what was 
the reason that the clergyman could 
not now sue for his tithes? Because of 
the expenses in which he would be neces- 
sarily involved: the expenses were so 
great, and the difficulties he would have 
to encounter were so numerous, that he was 
disabled from proceeding. But what 
was done by this Bill? Why, last year’s 
tithe was transferred to the Crown; the 
Crown was enabled to call these tithes in 
without any expense whatever to the 
defendant. The clergyman was unable 
now to sue for any portion of his demand : 
he might be able, perhaps, to do so when 
he had received assistance from the 
Crown; but was there any Member in 
that House who would undertake to say 
that it was an actual injustice to entitle 
the clergyman to sue for the arrears of 
tithes justly due to him? There had been 
combinations against the payment of rent 
on exactly the same ground. Was there 
any man in that House who would say 
that if the Legislature were to make 
advances to relieve the landlords, it would 
be an act of injustice to enable the 
Crown to sue for the arrears of rent? 
The cases were precisely the same in this 
respect, although not in all. There was 
nothing in the objection that the Bill was 
founded in injustice. The clergyman was 
entitled to sue: the tithe was as much his 
property as the estate of any hon. Gentle- 
man was his. His hon. friend said then, 
‘* how are the arrears of 1832 to be col- 
tected?” Why, they were not dealing 
with these circumstances—there was a 
crying grievance existing — a mischief 
pregnant with danger—a_ combination 
that must be promptly put down, and he 
did not hesitate to say that, if the Go- 
vernment were to stand quietly by—and 
remain neutral on this occasion, they would 
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be traitors to their country. They were 
bound to take the one side or the other 
—they must take part with the clergy to 
assert their legal rights, or with their op- 
ponents, in violation of the law. This 
combination was composed of men acting 
under a delusion. Instruments had been 
made use of to agitate and disturb their 
minds. Persons had industriously cir- 
culated the most unjust and unfounded 
rumours, such as that the Government 
were favourable to the combination. But 
when the Act had become the law, that 
delusion would be destroyed, and all those 
who had combined under that pretence 
would return to peace and quiet. This 
law would also liberate all those now 
under intimidation, who would then side 
with the Government and with the law; 
they would join with those who were 
attached to peace and good order, and 
combination and conspiracy would melt 
away,— 
** Like snow before the summer’s sun.” 

To provide for the payment of tithes, and 
to obtain a sum sufficient to relieve the 
distressed and suffering clergy, was all 
that was required. But the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had stated, that this 
Bill would be productive of great emolu- 
ments to certain law officers, such as the 
Attorney General and Solicitor General 
for Ireland, the expense of which would 
fall on the unfortunate tithe-payer. This 
remark was not made with the usual cau- 
tion of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
for by a special enactment there were to 
be no costs of any kind or description as 
against the defendants and, therefore, they 
were not to pay the costs of fees to the At- 
torney and Solicitor General, who were to 
carry the provisions of this Bill into opera- 
tion ; but the clergy were to paythem. Nor 
was there any hardship in that case, for 
every clergyman who received relief under 
this Bill was a volunteer. He knew the 
terms on which the Government offered 
relief; and if he was unwilling that his 
tithe should be recovered at his expense, 
he was not called upon to derive any 
benefit under the Bill. His hon. and 
learned friend had made another observa- 
tion, which he felt it necessary to touch 
upon: he had compared the case of tithes 
with that of Reform. He said, that the 
deference paid to public opinion on the 
subject of Reform, ought to have been also 
afforded to the opinions of the people on 
the subject of tithes, His hon, and learned: 
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friend had consulted his imagination 
much more than his judgment, when he 
made that observation. There was no 
analogy or similitude whatever between 
the two cases. ‘Those who advocated the 
cause of Reform were advocating the 
cause of, the Constitution. They were 
not the supporters of combination—they 
were not the supporters of breaches of the 
Jaw—they were not .the supporters of 
criminals, but they were the advocates of 
the cause of the Constitution, and the re- 
storation of the rights of the country. But 
what was the cause of those who advo- 
cated the combination against the pay- 
ment of tithes? It was the cause of those 
who advocated a. system directly in con- 
travention to the law, who took up the 
cause of criminals—of persons who, by the 
common and statute law, were subject to 
punishment by Courts of Justice for the 
combination into which they had entered. 
Did the hon. and learned Gentleman 
deny-this fact in pointof law? Ifhe did, 
he was ready to prove it by the best au- 
thorities. He was surprised, and he 
might add amused, to hear his hon. 
and learned friend, the member for Drog- 
heda, state that the combination against 
the payment of tithes was a legal combi- 
nation. But, if it was so, a combination 
against the payment of rent, or an associa- 
tion for the purpose of smuggling would 
be legal also. With great deference for 
his opinion on points of law, would the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the mem- 
ber for Louth, who seemed to acquiesce in 
the dictum of the hon. member for Drog- 
heda allow him to say, that a combination 
for an illegal purpose even by legal 
means, was a conspiracy against the law. 
He would even go further, and tellhim that 
if any number of persons combine to carry 
even a legal object into effect, they were 
conspirators, and as such were liable to be 
punished by the lawof the land. That 
was the doctrine of the common law, but 
there was an Irish statute expressly on this 
subject, by which all persons entering into 
an agreement against the payment of 
tithes were couspirators—they were held to 
be so by the Statute of 29 George 2nd 
cap. 12. He need not allude to the Act 
more particularly, for he had no doubt 
his hon. and learned friend was well ac- 
quainted with it. He would only trespass 
upon the attention of the House for one 
moment longer to allude to an argument, 
which had struck him forcibly as made 
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use of during the debate. An hon. and 
learned Member had denominated the re- 
sistance to the paymentof tithes “* a passive 
resistance” and other hon. Members had 
compared it with the conduct of Quakers, 
who were known to decline the payment 
of tithes upon conscientious scruples; but 
if that sect ever did combine, it was for the 
purpose of charity and benevolence: they 
declined to pay their tithes directly, but 
they scrupled not to allow the tithe-owner 
to pay himself; he wished their conduct 
was imitated in Ireland, he had never 
heard of the Quakers combining to murder 
a process-server, to shed blood, or to 
violate the law. Those who were guilty of 
such practices must be put down with the 
strong hand, if gentle means failed. He 
trusted this measure would put an end to 
the combination. It could not be called 
a measure of coercion, for it only com- 
pelled the debtor to pay his creditor, when 
he refused to do so by fair means. It was 
a measure of which justice and mercy 
formed the concomitant characters. 

Mr. O’Ferrall maintained that the 
opinions which had been advanced by 
the hon. and learned member for Lowth 
were not those of the mere rabble of Ire- 
land, but of a very respectable portion of 
the inhabitants of that country. He had 
stated, that the people of Ireland were 
strenuously opposed to the present tithe 
system, and there could be no doubt 
that his remarks were perfectly correct. 
He (Mr. O’Ferrall) warned Ministers; if 
the Bill passed, its effect would be, to 
make them exceedingly unpopular in Ire- 
land. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, the necessity 
of this measure was not sufficiently ex- 
plained. There was no case analogous to 
it in the history of this country. He should, 
however, vote for the second reading, 
hoping to hear some further explanation 
in Committee. He doubted the wisdom 
of not instituting the suits for arrear of 
tithe in the name of the clergyman to 
whom it was due. The machinery of the 
Bill was very circuitous and cumbersome : 
it would occasion trouble and expense 
where they ought not to be, and would 
lead to Chancery suits. He hoped to see 
these points further explained in Com- 
mittee. The responsibility of the mea- 
sure, however, must rest with the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Wyse and Mr. Stanley rose to- 
gether; the Speaker called on Mr, Stanley, 
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Mr. Wyse said, he rose to move an 
adjournment. [Calls of “« Go on,”| and 


Mr. Stanley proceeded : He should trou- 
ble the House but with avery few words. 
His task had, indeed, been lightened by the 
able speech of his hon. and learned friend, 
the Solicitor General forIreland. Whatever 
objection had been made, as connected with 
the justice, or with the supposed operation 
and effect of this measure, or as connected 
with the real object Ministers had in view, 
his hon. and learned friend had given the 
most satisfactory explanation. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite (Sir C. 
Wetherell) did not, indeed, object so 
much to the Bill itself, as to certain 
supposed principles which it involved, 
that was to say, he approved of the 
object of the Bill, but entertained doubts 
as to the adaptation of it to the accom- 
plishment of that object. He should 
accept the proffer of the assistance of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman with the 
greatest satisfaction. He wished the Bill 
to be in Committee ; and ifin its progress 
there, his (Sir Charles Wetherell’s) know- 
ledge and abilities should enable him to 
discover where Ministers had fallen short 
of their object, and if he would give them 
information how to effect that object, he 
(Mr. Stanley) should not only refrain from 
opposing his suggestions, but receive them 
with pleasure. At the same time he must 
say, with regard to the provisions of the 
Bill which relate to the recovery of the 
arrears of tithes, that they were taken al- 
most verbatim from the Irish Acts of 
1787, 1788, and 1799, which upon all 
those several occasions were found to be 
effectual, and, therefore, he could see no 
reason to suppose that they would not be 
effectual now. It was true that the pre- 
sent Bill differed from those Acts in one 
respect—in a clause involving a principle 
of very considerable importance—the name 
of the Crown was proposed to be substi- 
tuted for the name of the clergyman : but 
on a former occasion, he had stated the 
ground on which it was thought proper 
that that change should be made; and 
that ground was, that it was considered 
more likely to conduce to that harmony 
which ought to exist between the pastor 
and his flock; because it was conceived 
that the Crown would be more likely to 
proceed with greater leniency, forbearance, 
and discretion, than might be expected in 
some cases where the individuals were left 
to seek the redress of wrongs which they 
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themselves had suffered. He was ready 
to admit, that it was an important ques- 
tion whether these suits should be carried 
on in the name of the Crown or not: and, 
although he did not think, in point of 
practice, it was very material, yet in point 
of principle he admitted it to be so. But 
the hon. and learned Gentleman said, that 
Ministers would not succeed, inasmuch as 
the resources of Government, and the 
powers which were at the disposal of the 
Crown, were not sufficient to carry the 
provisions of this Bill into execution ; 
for if they were, why could not the clergy, 
who had an equal legal power with the 
Crown, enforce their own rights? The 
resources of the clergyman were insuf- 
ficient, not because the law was not open 
to him as well as to the Government, but 
on account of the delay of litigation; and 
because the enormous expenses in which 
he was involved, made it impossible. for him 
to submit to the process requisite to carry 
the law into effect. Indeed, the point of 
expense was, perhaps, the principal reason 
why the Crown had taken the matter-into 
its own hands; and when the hon. and 
learned Gentleman talked of the expenses 
of the proceedings under this Bill, he 
would remind him, that one of the great 
objects of the present measure was, to 
remove all those previous litigious pro- 
ceedings, which were the main source 
of the difficulty and expense, and the main 
impediment to the clergyman recovering 
his rights. The hon. member for Kildare 
had complained that the notice was not 
to be served personally, but was to be 
posted upon the door of the chapel. Every 
body knew that the serving of process had 
been the invariable cause of all the con- 
flicts and feuds that had occurred upon 
this subject in Ireland. Government had 
in this case followed the precedent of 1786 
and of 1799, by dispensing with personal 
service. If there was one place above 
another, where the notice could be posted 
with a probability, if not a certainty, that 
every individual concerned would have 
full knowledge of it, it was upon the door 
of the Roman Catholic chapel. But then 
the hon. Gentleman said on behalf of these 
Roman Catholic defaulters, that it was 
really a violation of delicacy; and that 
no man liked to see his name put up as a 
public defaulter! But was a person who 
deliberately signed his name to a resolu- 
tion, made at an open meeting in his pa- 
tish, that he did not mean to pay his 
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debts, though he was solvent, to complain 
that his feelings were outraged, because he 
was placarded as not having paid those very 
debts? To talk of violation of delicay, 
in such a case was requiring a little too 
much forbearance in favour of those Gen- 
tlemen who were now making a passive 
resistance to the legal demands that were 
against them. The hon. and _ learned 
Gentleman (Sir Charles Wetherell) had 
referred to the expense that would be in- 
curred by the proceedings in Chancery. 
There were but few steps to be taken 
prior to obtaining the decree; but the 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, it was 
easy to ascertain the amount of tithes pay- 
able in those parishes where the Composition 
Act had been adopted. It was so; but it 
was not so easily ascertained whether the 
party had actually paid them or not; and 
yet it was absolutely necessary to ascertain 
that fact, before any ulterior proceedings 
could be taken. When this had been 
done, then the party was to receive one 
month’s notice before those subsequent 
proceedings were resorted to; and he 
was surprised to hear the hon. and learned 
member for Louth propose that the period 
of notice should be shortened. It was ne- 
cessary that such a notice should be given 
to the parties, in order that they might 
know that the arm of the law was pending 
over them, and to warn them that Go- 
vernment would not be trifled with; at the 
same time it apprised them that Govern- 
ment was ready to receive a portion 
(according to circumstances) of their debts, 
and abstain, even at the eleventh hour, 
from enforcing the payment of the whole 
by legal proceedings. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Sir Charles Wetherell) 
could suggest a readier, a more simple, or 
a less expensive course, both to the clergy- 
man and to the defendant, than that 
which he had just described, it would 
give him (Mr. Stanley) great satisfaction to 
receive his objections; at the same time, 
he had a confident hope that in very few 
instances only would it be necessary to 
put this measure into force. Let but 
the law be rigidly applied against a sol- 
vent tenant, who did not choose to pay 
his tithe, although he was perfectly able 
to pay, but who set himself contuma- 
ciously in opposition to the law, if the 
law were once energetically made to bear 
against either the goods or the person of 
such a passive resistant, and his word for it, 
the neck of the obstinate and pertinacious 
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resistance now displayed would very easily 
and shortly be broken; and having once 
subdued the solvent and more respectable 
class, their poorer neighbours who had been 
led astray by their example, would soon 
be brought within the wholesome re- 
straints of the law; and by a speedy 
application of the provisions of this Bill, 
a very beneficial and moral effect would 
be produced, and due subordination to au- 
thority would be restored and made secure. 
He did not think it necessary to enter 
further into the consideration of the 
principles of this Bill, as they were fully 
discussed when the Resolutions upon 
which they were founded had been intro- 
duced. 

Mr. Jephson said, he agreed to the Bill 
so far as it transferred to the Crown the 
right of recovery, and of requiring pay- 
ment from the defaulters. He wished to 
see the law vindicated, but at the least 
possible expense. He thought, however, 
that the details of the measure were pressed 
too far and too precipitately, and objected 
particularly to the petition to the Court of 
Chancery in the first instance. The de- 
faulters ought, in his opinion, to be brought 
to the Courts nearest to them. 

Mr. Wyse said, that the hour of the 
morning, now nearly two o’clock, and the 
desire of many hon. Gentlemen who wished 
to express their opinions on this Bill, would 
have been quite sufficient of itself to justify 
him (Mr. Wyse) in persevering in his 
motion of adjournment ; nor should he have 
consented to abstain from making it, except 
on the express understanding of an oppor- 
tunity for further debate being fully afforded 
before going into Committee. They had 
now to consider the principle—in Com- 
mittee they had to debate the details, and 
adverting to such details at this stage, 
except when they bore immediately upon 
the principle, though sanctioned by the 
desultory example of the right hon. Mem- 
ber opposite, he could not but consider as 
somewhat travelling beyond their brief. 
He wished, therefore, that a full opportu- 
nity should be preserved to such Members 
especially as had not yet spoken, to dis- 
cuss this principle ata proper time. If this 
could be done before going into Com- 
mittee, with that he should rest content— 
at the same time, he could not alto- 
gether, let pass, even at that hour, some 
of the assertions of t!:e hon. the Solicitor 
General. He had expected from him, he 
must say, something more calculated to 
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remove or qualify his objections to the Bill 
than what he had heard that night. He 
had listened attentively to the whole train 
of his argument, and, giving him full 
credit for legal ingenuity he must candidly 
state that at the end of his speech, he left 
him precisely where he was when he set 
out. He had not advanced in his mind 
one step beyond what had been generally 
conceded—the real difficulty stood as im- 
moveable and unchanged as ever. He 
still felt as strongly and obstinately averse 
to the measure as when it was first broach- 
ed. It was not shown, granting the ar- 
rears ought to be recovered (almost an ob- 
vious consequence from the grant to the 
clergy)—it was not shown by a single ar- 
gument that the mode proposed by this 
Bill was the shortest, surest and most 
satisfactory mode which could be devised 
to recover them. He still continued to 
think that the mode suggested the other 
night, from those benches, was in every 
particular far preferable. He begged par- 
don of the House for touching at all at 
this late hour, upon these topics. The hon. 
Solicitor General had forced them again 
upon their consideration. Granting that the 
notices were better served, that the clergy- 
man was rescued from the passions of the 
excited people, and the people from the 
passions of the excited clergyman (he did 
not know that clergymen had passions, or 
could be excited); granted, all the in- 
creased new facility, which was so much 
spoken of in carrying into effect the pre- 
liminary proceedings, were they one jot 
advanced by all this to the main object of 
the whole—the recovery of the arrears ? 
“Let us suppose,” continued the hon. Mem- 
ber, that the decree is made, how are you 
to execute the decree? That, blink it 
as you may, is the simple and entire ques- 
tion—how are you to execute the decree ? 
There is abundance of illustration—abun- 
dance of proof, how easy it is to get 
over all the other difficulties; but how 
are you to get over this, the main difficulty, 
the greatest of all, the real, the only 
difficulty—not one single word. Nor is 
this at all extraordinary. What can be 
said? What can the Solicitor General, 
or the Attorney General say? What 
can they offer beyond what has been al- 
ready tried? They can not ask for 
more than imprisonment of person or sale 
of goods, by way of penalty, nor for more 
than army and constabulary, by way of a 
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execution. These instruments have been 
tried, and these instruments, it is univer- 
sally admitted, have failed; there is no 
reason to think they will cut sharper or 
surer by being transferred to other hands. 
If Mr. Hamilton or Sir J. Harvey be on 
one side, Mr. Langrishe is on the other. 
He knows the present system is totally 
ineffectual, and he says directly, in answer 
to a question ‘* whether he could suggest 
any alteration in the law that would enable 
the clergy or the government to recover 
the existing arrears?” ‘‘ No.”—We, in- 
deed, on this side of the House, did not 
go quite so far: but we asserted, and 
do still assert, that, if the clergy or Go- 
vernment wish to recover these arrears, 
they must go about it in quite a different 
way from what they now do. A good re- 
medial measure brought in first would do 
more for such an end than decree, army, 
constabulary, Exchequer, Chancery suits, 
sales, and imprisonments, to boot. The 
Irish people have made larger sacrifices, 
larger returns than this on former occa- 
sions, for the concessions and graces of a 
just and liberal Legislature ; and that man 
must know them little who does not know 
they will do this if necessary,again. The 
hon. Solicitor General says, however, they 
ought to be quite contented with this 
measure, for it is founded on the good 
precedents of 1787 and 1799. But what 
care the great mass of the people of Ire- 
land for precedents? If they care for 
them at all, it is only to execrate them. 
I, too, reject them. The precedents of 
Irish legislation have left on their minds. 
far other impressions than what they leave 
on the mind of alawyer. They recollect 
them, for the greater part, by circum- 
stances only of untiring oppression, un- 
diminished wretchedness and wrong. But, 
says the hon. Member, those very bills 
worked wonders in those days—they smote 
the evil at once to the earth—they scattered 
the combination at the very first touch— 
this will do as much again. But has the 
bon. Gentleman read history? Does he 
believe in history? Are his eyes open to 
the present as well as to the past? Does 


| he not know there islittle or no resemblance 


between them? The year 1787, indeed ! 
and is the Ireland of 1787 to be com- 
pared with the Ireland of 1832? Does 


fhe not know that Catholic Emancipation 


has passed? Past, did I say—does he 
not know that Catholic Emancipation had 
been delayed? The wonders, the total 
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alteration, produced by that alarm are yet 
but half known: this House perceives 
them by intervals and glimpses—the time 
is yet to come for full developement. Every 
partial exhibition of change is here re- 
garded as the effect of some single indivi- 
dual, or some paltry local cause. I can 
assure the House they arise from a far 
broader and deeper source; from the moral 
change which has taken place in the peo- 
ple of Ireland, from the highest to the 
lowest—a change brought about by your- 
selves, by the education you sent amongst 
them, and the wrongs you allowed to en- 
dure —by the opposition which taught 
them union and the delay which forced 
them to activity and perseverance, almost 
against their will. This House, and this 
Legislature, have been the great agitator of 
Ireland. This House it is, which has 
disciplined, organized, and excited the 
people of that country to what they now 
are. You have reprobated the association, 

but you have effectually established asso- 
ciations in every village in theland. You 
may call them combinators and conspira- 
tors? I donot know what combination 
or conspiracy is, in a legal sense, but if it 
depend on forms, on oaths, on words, these 
conspirators can do without them all. They 
are held together by the invisible, but 
not less invincible, chain of a com- 
mon sentiment growing out of a com- 
mon wrong. The Irish of 1787 were 
mere tumultuary slaves, bursting out into 
rude Agrarian insurrections from their 
bondage, easily excited, and easily put 
down ; but not so the Irish of .1832, They 
have learnt the value of continued and 
unanimous constitutional exertions, of 
moral force, exerted firmly and persever- 
ingly fora great end. Such a conspiracy 
as this is not to be rooted out by anything 
less than good and just law; but law, to 
be truly good, must be law in time. The 
noble Lord (Althorp) has said, that the 
association was suppressed before the 
emancipation was granted. But measures 
went hand in hand—the one, as has been 
already proved, would have been utterly 
impossible without the other. In that 
way only can you henceforth legislate for 
Ireland. It becomes a truly wise Govern- 
ment thus to go before the demands of the 
people, to understand, and, if possible, to 
anticipate, their wants ; its moral force will 
thus be doubled; it will thus be enabled 
to marshal events, “in the way they 
should go ;” and it will thus be able to 
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conduct the people, unimpeded, to their 
own good. The Government may do this 
if so it will; but if it will not do it, as 
surely as we deliberate here this night 
upon evils unredressed too long, so sure 
will such a Government be obliged, in a 
season not of its own choice, in a manner, 
perhaps the most opposed to its will, to 
follow after. that very people whom it 
first rejected, to adopt those very mea- 
sures which it once most scoffed at—to 
follow and to adopt unthanked and un- 
required—dragged, as other Governments 
before have been at the chariot wheels of 
a sudden and unrelenting necessity. —[ 
shall not trespass on the House longer, 
but withdraw, on the understanding al- 
ready mentioned, my Motion for adjourn- 
ment. 


Mr. Leader when a measure was in- 


| troduced to combine the powers and the 


revenue of the Crown and the Church 
for the purpose of coercing the people 
should consider himself as destitute of a 
just regard to those interests which he was 
sent to represent, if he did not promptly 
and explicitly declare, that he never 
could be induced to give his assent to any 
new or extraordinary powers reducing the 
King’s subjects in Ireland to King’s 
debtors, and placing their persons and 
properties at the disposal of the Attorney 
General for enforcing the arrears of tithes 
for 1831, unless this coercive measure was 
accompanied, as he undoubtedly under- 
stood to have been promised, by a re- 
medial measure for their total abolition. 
He asked, when new legislative and penal 
powers were looked for by the Irish clergy, 
what did the House propose doing for the 
neglected, overlooked, and pauperised 
agriculturists of Ireland? Was there no 
faith broken with the tithe-payers of Ire- 
land? If there was great sympathy for 
the suffering of a few of the clergy, was all 
sense of justice extinguished as regarded 
the Irish tithe-payer? He contended 
warmly, that for thirty years since the 
Union, the tithe-payer had been duped 
and deluded by the most specious, and, at 
the same time, the most hollow promises; 
he relied on it that the prospect of the 
settlement of the tithe question was ‘part 
of the advantage held out by Mr. Pitt 
when he proposed the measure of the 
Union between great Britain and Ireland. 
It was idle, nay, unjust, to bring forward 
whining complaints of the sufferings of the 
Church, and to see a reforming Member 
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postponing the consideration of the suffer- 
ings of the people. When he heard taunts 
and calumnies on the people of Ireland, 
were they to indulge in no animadversions 
on those who, by violated promises and 
and cold apathy, and long-disdainful neg- 
lect, had shaken, if not destroyed, the 
confidence of the people in their rulers, 
and had in truth left them nothing to rely 
on but themselves. He, for one, set little 
importance on the evidence of the Magis- 
tracy as to the resistance to the payment 
of tithe—and of the clergy as to their dis- 
tresses. In the first place, it was impossible 
the distress could be great when a very rich 
Church was sought to be relieved by so small 
a sum as 60,000/. In the next place, if a 
few of the clergy had been disappointed 
in the payment of one year’s tithe, how 
numerous were the classes of society who 
were occasionally exposed to greater vicissi- 
tudes and distress? These, and other 
subjects which had been relied on with 
muchaffectation of their being of paramount 
importance, were as nothing when come 
pared with the great and important fact 
that false hopes were held out at the Union 
to the agriculturists in Ireland—that they 
were deluded by the specious promise that 
the tithe system, which Mr. Pitt admitted 
in Ireland to be a great practical evil, 
should be redressed. Administration after 
Administration had rolled on, every one 
admitting the importance of the measure, 
but without one of them, from that time 
to the present, coming forward to redeem 
the pledge. Instead of reading the words 
of Mr. Pitt, which would be found at 
length in Hansard’s Debates, he would, at 
that late hour, merely state the substance 
of his declaration on pressing the measure 
of the Union. He (Mr. Pitt) avowed that 
something was necessary, and should be 
done, to relieve the Irish agriculturists 
from the pressure of tithes, which were a 
great practical evil, and likewise avowed 
the necessity of an effectual provision for 
the Catholic clergy, without breaking on 
the security of the Protestant Church, 
It would be found in Hansard, that, on 
these grounds Mr. Pitt proposed the Union, 
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as those measures when conceded would 
provide an effectual remedy for the distrac- 
tion which unhappily prevailed in Ireland ; 
while otherwise those causes which had en- 
dangered would still endanger its security, 
Andon those grounds, if none other existed, 
he said, he should feel it his duty to submit 
the measure of Union. This was the promise 
—this the pledge of the Minister who 
effected the Union. Would any Gentle- 
man rise in his place and say, that all 
commiseration was for a clergy? Was the 
payment when tithe had been delayed for 
one year, to be enforced, and was no allow- 
ance to be made for the people who had 
been looking for thirty years to the per- 
formance of a sacred promise given for the 
best consideration—the union of the two 
countries. He had no difficulty in declar- 
ing, that the Bill never would answer the 
sanguine expectations which were so vaunt- 
ingly and triumphantly entertained of its 
importance and the certainty of its success, 

Lord Althorp said, that he had been 
appealed to during the debate, on the 
ground that he had promised not to call 
for this measure of coercion without accom- 
panying it with a measure of relief. He 
admitted that he had stated, that such was 
his intention; and he should have pro- 
duced a measure of relief at the same time 
that this Bill was introduced, but that such 
a measure was one of a more complicated 
nature than a measure of the sort now 
before the House, and, therefore required 
greater time to prepare it. 

The House divided on the Amendment : 
Ayes 21; Noes 119--Majority 98. 

Bill read a second time. 
List of the Aves. 
- Macnamara, W. 
Mullins, H. 
O’Connell, M. 


Bainbridge, T 
Bourke, Sir John 
Callaghan, D. 


Chapman, M. Power, R, 
Duncombe, T. 8S. Ruthven, E. S. 
Evans, Colonel Shiel, R. L. 
French, A. Torrens, Colonel 
Grattan, J. Walker, C. A. 
Hume, J. Wyse, T. 
Killeen, Lord TELLER. 


King, Hon. R. O’Ferrall, R. M. 


Leader, N. P. 
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National Schools (London), x. 579 
Nozeed, Zemindar of, xi. 117, 300, 480 


Parliamentary Reform, Petitions, ix. 207, 829. 
—x. 680.—xi. 1092, 1245. Bill for Eng- 
land, first reading, 858. Second reading, 
858, 1090 

Pedro, Don, ix. 316 

Perth, Language held at, ix. 829 

Pluralities Bill, x. 1107.—xi. 301, 315, 787, 
931, 1166 

Police, Municipal, ix. 973 

Political Unions, ix. 133, 834 

Ponsonby, Lord, Conduct of, x. 1104 

Poor Laws, ix. 130, 1144.—x. 723 

Portugal, Expedition against, ix, 316 
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Post Office Packets, x. 1157 
Prosecutions (Ireland), xi. 125 


Reciprocity Treaties, ix. 974, 1226 
Russian-Dutch Loan, ix. 1152 


Slave Trade, ix. 587.—Convention concerning, 
772 





Tithes (England), Petitions, xi. 786. (Ireland) 
Petitions, ix. 131, 822.—x. 2, 674, 844.— 
Committee to inquire into, ix. 229, 973,— 
x. 408, 445, 731, 1269.—xi. 125 


Tonnage duties in France, xi, 479 


Westmeath, Magistrates of, xi. 1293 





N°. DEBA TES—COMMONS. 


Appress in answer to the King’s Speech, ix. 37. 
Answer thereto, 134. Report thereupon, 
105 

Agricultural Implements, no remedy for the 
destruction of, x. 465 

Alien Act, x. 764, 965 

Anatomy, Schools of, Bill to regulate, ix. 300, 
578, 702, 825.—x. 832.—Petitions, ix. 780, 
1185, 1276.—x. 377 

Appleby, Case of, ix. 648.—x. 592 

Arms, learning the use of, xi. 1094 

Army Estimates, x. 480.—xi. 1018, 1281.— 
Extraordinaries, x. 503 

Assessed Taxes, intention of Ministers con- 
cerning, ix. 645.—x. 721 


Bank Charter, ix. 37 

Barristers, Payment of, x. 229. Responsibility 
of, 425.—x1. 84 

Beer, Sale of, Act, ix. 1233 

Belgium, ix. 1268, 1282 

Belmore, Earl of, xi. 329 

Benefit Societies, x. 1063 

Births, Registration of, x. 686 

Botany Bay [see New South Wales. ] 

Boundaries Bill, read a first time, x. 417 

Bowring, Dr., x. 472 

Boyd, Mr., x. 635 

Brazilian Claims, ix. 1274.—x. 895 

Bricks, duty on, ix. 649 

Bristol, Riots at,discussed in the Motion on Ad- 
dress, ix. 37 

British Museum, x. 975 

Broadhurst, Mr., and others, xi. 944 

Buckingham Palace, ix. 144, 574, 646.—x. 969. 
—xi. 955 

Building, Public, Bill to consolidate offices of, 
ix. 147 

Burkers, ix. 154 

Business, arrangement of, ix. 126, 150.—x. 383, 
1063 


Capital Punishments, Bill for abolishing, xi. 
948 
Catholic Marriages, xi, 1245 








Chancellor, The Lord, (Ireland) x. 1206 


Chancery, Costs in, ix. 251.—Contempt of the 
Court of, 649 


Chelmsford, Representation of, x. 689 


Children, Labour of, in Factories, Bill to regu- 
late, ix. 255.—Petition, 1092 [see Factories] 


Chinese, disputes with the, xi. 413 

Cholera Morbus, motion for Papers, ix. 308. 
—xl1. 295, 1017.—Precautions ete., x. 265, 
324, 337, 384, 402, 437.—xi. 88.—Case of, 
470. Questions, 532, 689. (Scotland), 1115 

Christmas, Adjournment for, ix. 330 

Civil List, x. 509 

Coast Guard, xi. 330 

Coleraine, Borough of, ix. 705 

Colonial Appointments, x. 32 

Combinations, illegal (Ireland), xi. 242 

Commercial Treaties, ix. 227 

Commissions, Special, ix. 1049 

Commons, House of, Improvement in, x. 333 

Communication with Ireland, xi. 1277 

Coroners (Bill) x. 416 

Corporation Reform (Ireland) ix. 1332 

Counties, division of, x. 417 

Courts Martial, x. 421 

Custom House Officers (Ireland) x. 24 

Czapski, Count, x. 764, 965 


Dartmouth, x. 693 

Deccan Prize Money, ix. 155 

Distress, Public, ix. 154 

Dorsetshire Election, ix. 560 

Drainage, General, ix, 1184 

Dropped Orders, xi. 128 

Drummond, Lieutenant, calculations, x. 536 

Dublin—Turnpike Roads, x. 382. St. George’s 
Church, 415 . 


East-India Affairs, Committee, ix. 1020 

Education (Ireland) Ministerial System of, ix. 
893.—Petitions on, x. 259, 1057, 1111, 1162. 
—xi. 320, 402, 1013, 1181 

Emigration, xi. 205 

Estimates, why not laid on the Table, ix. 1097. 
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Navy, x. 278. Army, 480. Civil Contin- 
gencies, 297 

Exchequer, Court of, Scotland, Bill to regulate 
it, ix. 297, 1194 

Exports, returns, ix. 779 


Factories, Labour of Childrenin,—Petitions, ix. 
1092.—x. 20, 106, 190, 529, 894, 1222.— 
xi. 204.—Bill to regulate, ix. 255.—xi. 340 

Fast, motion for a General, ix. 895 

Tees, on renewing Commissions (Ireland), ix. 
557.—x, 28, 33 

Financial year, Date of, x. 272.—xi. 329 

Fines and Recoveries, ix. 138, 701 

Flogging in the Army, xi. 1188 

Foreign Affairs, x. 635.—xi. 871 

France, Commercial Treaty with, ix. 139.— 
Convention (Slave Trade) with, 810, 
1351—Treatment of British Subjects in, 
1192 

Freemen and their Daughters, Rights of, x. 45 

French Expedition to Italy, x. 635, 1225.—xi. 
129 

Friendly Societies, ix. 156,—xi, 33, 293 


Glass Duties, xi. 1280 

Glove Trade, Petitions, ix. 253, 589.—Mo- 
tion for a Committee, 1051.—xi. 1253 

Greece, Sovereign of, x. 635 

Greenwich Hospital, x. 1311 


Helston, x. 693, 1065 

Hemp and Flax Duties, x. 468, 1306.—xi. 
1178 

Heriot’s Charity (Scotland), xi. 1184 

Hertford Address to the King, x. 199 

Hill, Sir George, x. 527 

Holland and Belgium, ix. 1268, 1282 

Hypothec, Landlord’s right of (Scotland) x. 188 


Intestates, Property of, ix. 1028 

Ireland, state of, xi. 490, 1157 

Ireland [see Juries, Kilkenny Education, Ma- 
gistracy, Tithes, Dublin, Subletting Act, 
Custom House Officers, Master of the Rolls, 


Seceding Ministers Combination, West- 
meath, Registrar } 
Jamaica, Insurrection at, x. 535.—xi. 329 


Juries, Grand (Ireland), ix. 135.—x. 632, 1114 


Kilkenny, Affray in, ix. 141 
Knowledge, Taxes on, Petitions for the re- 
peal of, ix. 102.—xi. 32 


Lancaster Castle, Gaoler of, xi. 1278 
Land-Revenue Department, compensation to 
offices of, ix. 152.—Bill, 574, 646 
Leaf and Co., Case of, x. 585 
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Lincolnshire, Division of, ix. 810.—Militia, x. 
1324 

London Bridge, x. 256 

London, Improvements in the City of, xi. 242 

Lovatt, Case of, x. 379 


Magistracy, Ireland, Fees on renewal of Com- 
missions, ix. 793 

Mails between England and Ireland, x. 684 

Malt Drawbacks, x. 510, 977.—xi. 1095, 1165, 
1185 

Manchester Meeting (1832) x. 195.—xi. 944. 
Affray at, (1819) x, 196.—xi. 251 

Marshall, Mr., x. 472 

Mayo, Magistracy of, xi, 1269 

Meilleraye, La, expulsion from, ix. 1192 

Merthyr Tydvil, xi. 206 

Metropolitan Districts, x. 908 

Midhurst, x. 693 

Military Establishment, ix. 143.—Punishment, 
x. 421 

Militia, x. 379 

Municipal Police, x. 1233 

Mutiny Bill, xi. 1188 


Naval Establishment, ix. 143.—Navy Esti- 
mates, x. 278, 970.—xi. 330, 924,—Civil 
Departments’ (Bill), 349, 765.—xi. 333 

New South Wales, x. 669 

Newspapers, Tax on, ix. 221 

New York, x. 969 

Norfolk Assizes, place for holding, xi. 267 

Nottingham, Riots at, ix. 1049 


Ordnance Estimates, x. 669 


Papers, stained, Duty on, x. 101 

Parliamentary Reform, ix. 328, 708. Petitions 
concerning, 97, 214, 216.—Questions con- 
cerning, 36, 257, 1197.—Explanations, 214, 
1090.—Returns, 564.—Bill for England, first 
stage, 156.—Second reading, 343, 429.— 
Committee, 651, 720, 810, 980, 1100, 1203, 
1234.—x. 45, 75, 217, 232, 393, 425, 536, 
592, 693, 908, 1069, 1117, 1263.—xi. 43, 
84.—Report, 84, 207.—Third reading, 414, 
493, 650.—l'inal stage, 849.—Progress of, 
1197.—Bill for Ireland, first stage, 595. 
—Bill for Scotland, first stage, 632.—Peti- 
tions, 1232 

Pensions (Soldiers’), Commutation of, xi. 1188, 
1281 

Perceval, Mr., Breach of Privilege in his case, 
ix. 1030 

Petersfield, x. 592 

Petitions, Presentation of, x. 383 

Plunkett, Lord, x. 1206 

Police, Municipal, ix. 143, 1097.—x. 1233 

Polling places, x. 393 

Political Unions, Petitions from, ix. 594, 1278 
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Poor, Allotment of Land Bill, xi 286 

Poor Laws, Intention to amend, ix. 1097, 1233. 
—x. 27 

Poor Laws (Ireland), Petition, ix. 709 

Population Returns (Ireland) ix. 594 

Portugal, Relations with, x. 108, 970 

Postage of Letters (Ireland) ix. 1224 

Post Office, ix. 221.—Post Office regulations, 
x. 684, 1232.—xi. 806, 1277 

Presbyterian Ministers (Ireland) x. 23 

Privilege, Breach of, ix. 1030.— x. 527.— 
Questions of, ix. 1275.—From Arrest (Bill) 
xX. 327 

Proxy, Voting by, xi. 1156 


Queen’s County (Ireland), state of, xi. 1157 


Registrar of Deeds (Ireland) xi. 1272 

Registration, General, of Deeds, Bill for, ix. 
125, 563.—x. 663, 1205.—Petitions concern- 
ing, 586, 976, 1186, 1227.—x. 53 

Revenue Laws, Breach of, ix. 297.--Deficiency 
in, 1285 

Rolls, Master of, (Ireland) x. 637 

Russel, Gaoler of Huntingdon, xi. 492 

Russian-Dutch Loan, questions concerning, 
ix. 333, 1284.—Motion for papers, 429.— 
For censuring Ministers, 903 


Saint Saviour’s Church, x. 527 

Sartorius, Captain, x. 477.—xi. 412 

Schedule A, x. 536 

Seamen’s contribution to Greenwich, x. 1311 

Seceding Ministers, x. 1112 

Session, Court of (Scotland), Bill to prevent 
obstruction of business, ix. 808 

Sheriff’s power of appointing returning oflicers, 
ix. 810.—High office of, x. 325 

Silk Trade, state of, ix. 647.—x. 580, 585.— 
xi. 296.—Appointment of Committee, x. 
992,—xi. 285 





Slavery, Petitions against, xi. 1276 

Slave Trade, Convention with France, ix. 810 

Smuggling of Silk, ix. 139, 297 

Soap Duty, x. 898 

Spirits, Drawback on, ix. 138 

Stamford, boundaries of, xi. 406 

Stamp-Office Prosecutions, xi. 491 

Stockton-on-Tees, x. 1117 

Strangers excluded from the gallery, ix. 895 

Subletting Act (Ireland) x. 570 

Sugar Duties, x. 964, 1236.—xi. 63, 807 

Supply, ix. 153, 1285.—x. 272, 480, 669, 970. 
—xi. 330, 924, 1018, 1281 

Surrey Roads, xi. 34 

Swan River Settlement, x. 503 


Terceira, Government of, seizes British ships, 
x. 107 

Timber Trade, x. 1232 

Tithes in Ireland (Committee) ix. 259, 781, 
1193.—x. 525, 1331.—Ministerial plan for 
regulating, xi. 134, 970, 1042, 1112, 1234, 
1363.—Petitions, 709, 781.—x: 20, 66, 102, 
309, 410, 987, 1061.—xi. 243 


Troops, Employment of, x. 968 


Vaudois, the, ix. 799 
Vestries’ Act, Amendment Bill, ix. 763.—x. 
897 


Utopia, case of, x. 895 


Waterford, petition from, ix. 709 
Ways and Means, x. 1236.—xi. 329 


West Indies, relief for, x. 971, 1236.—xi, 34, 
290, 807, 1016 


Widows’ Pensions, x. 480 


Yorkshire, Division of, ix. 810 
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—x. 11, 14, 725, 1055, 1302 
—xi. 112, 123 
Armagh, Archbishop of, x. 870 
—xi. 89, 1087 
Auckland, Lord, ix. 1226 
—x. 18 
—xi. 16, 478, 479, 582 





Bangor, Bishop of, xi. 804 

Bath and Wells, Bishop of, xi. 16, 128 
Bathurst, Earl of, xi. 1245 

Beresford, Viscount, xi. 1305, 1308 
Bexley, Lord, ix. 585, 586 

Bristol, Bishop of, xi. 632, 1176 


Buckingham, Duke of, ix. 28, 36 
—x, 457, 462, 723 
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Bute, Marquis of, xi. 942 


Caledon, Earl of, x. 763, 1302 
—xi.1 
Camperdown, Earl of, ix. 5, 25 
Canterbury, Archbishop of, x. 985, 1299, 1303 
—xi. 301, 315, 316, 318, 319, 787, 799, 
804, 934, 938, 941, 943 
Carnarvon, Earl of, ix. 244, 1146, 1147 
—x. 462, 464, 1157 
—xi. 127, 1865 
Chancellor, Lord, ix. 130, 133, 1144, 1145, 
1146, 1166 
—x. 100, 455, 723, 724, 762, 763, 1045, 
1046, 1158 
—xi. 109, 126, 488, 804, 1275 
Chester, Bishop of, xi. 390, 804, 941 
Chichester, Bishop of, x. 740 
—xi. 615, 1085 
Clanricarde, Marquis of, ix. 239 
—x. 256, 463, 680 
—xi. 22, 95, 109, 594, 620 
Clifden, Viscount, x. 257 
Cloncurry, Lord, ix. 131 
—x. 7, 256, 676, 891 
—xi. 125, 241 
Coventry, Earl of, ix. 207 
—x1. 2 


Dover, Lord, x. 1056 
Durham, Bishop of, xi. 798, 1172 


Eldon, Earl of, ix. 24, 832, 1151, 1180 
—x. 677, 737, 755, 1107, 1268, 1298 
—xi. 91, 301, 316 

Ellenborough, Lord, ix. 127, 131, 207, 213, 
240, 244, 322, 586, 772, 778, 1144, 1145, 
1146 
—x. 5, 8,10, 99, 407, 445, 447, 1044, 1045, 
1046, 1053, 1110, 1287, 1292, 1293, 1294 
—Xi. 23, 111, 112, 298, 299, 300, 301, 317, 
479, 482, 488, 582, 1252 

Exeter, Bishop of, xi. 594, 620, 621, 936, 937 


Falmouth, Earl of, xi. 128 


Glengall, Earl of, xi. 1330 

Goderich, Viscount, ix. 778, 1146, 1147 
—x. 724 
—xi. 124 

Gosford, Earl of, x. 757, 761, 763, 1157 
—xi. 630 

Grey, Earl, ix. 24, 36, 127, 129, 132, 133, 
212, 229, 245, 320, 771, 772, 776, 778, 862 
—x. 2, 4, 12, 449, 457, 725, 727, 730, 731, 
733, 745, 761, 1046, 1052, 1054, 1056, 1057, 
1106 
—xi. 26, 102, 112, 119, 124, 125, 300, 301, 
309, 604, 638, 641, 858, 863, 865, 929, 
1079, 1090, 1092, 1177, 1247, 1251, 1253, 
1316, 1329 


Harrowby, Earl of, ix. 21, 181, 283 
wi, 858, 937, 941 





Holland, Lord, xi. 125, 316, 1329 


Kenyon, Lord, x. 1156, 1157 
—xi. 126, 318, 319, 941, 942 

King, Lord, ix. 832, 833 
—x. 674, 677, 678, 680, 844, 851, 1107 
—xi. 318, 786, 787, 802, 935, 936, 937, 940, 
941, 942, 943, 1090, 1175 


Lansdown, Marquis of, ix. 242, 244, 1147, 
1227 
—x. 6, 248, 406, 407, 408, 441, 444, 446, 
447, 731, 763, 890, 1269, 1291, 1303 

Leinster, Duke of, xi. 591, 603, 1250 

Limerick, Earl of, x. 257, 675, 677 

Llandaff, Bishop of, xi. 633, 941 

London, Bishop of, x. 443, 847, 888, 1157, 
1286 
—xi. 109, 111, 301, 317, 319, 592, 801, 864, 
933, 937 

Londonderry, Marquis of, ix. 834 
—x. 729, 1040, 1042, 1043, 1051, 1052, 
1053, 1055, 1057, 1104, 1106 
—xi. 101, 298, 633, 1091, 1093, 1329, 
1330 

Longford, Earl of, xi. 1309 

Lorton, Viscount, x. 255, 763 
—xi. 241 

Lynedoch, Lord, ix. 829, 831 

Lyttleton, Lord, ix. 12 


Malmesbury, Earl of, xi. 1093 

Mansfield, Earl of, ix. 830 

Melbourne, Viscount, ix. 131, 229, 250, 769, 
772, 834 
—x. 10, 741, 760, 876, 1292, 1293, 1294 
—Xi. 125, 298, 299, 479, 1248, 1249, 1252, 
1330 

Montague, Lord, xi. 618 


Norfolk, Duke of, xi. 589, 590 
Northumberland, Duke of, xi. 126 


Plunkett, Lord, x. 8, 250, 256, 448, 458, 462, 
752, 756, 858, 869, 881, 1043, 1044, 1046, 
1051, 1052, 1057 
—xi. 104, 125, 582, 633, 1248, 1252, 1304, 
1305, 1328, 1329 

Ponsonby, Lord, x. 1105 


Radnor, Earl of, x. 850, 883, 1042, 1043, 1045 
— xi. 618, 805 

Richmond, Duke of, x. 888, 1156, 1157 
—xi. 297, 298 

Roden, Earl of, x. 751, 756, 851, 869, 892 
—xi. 241, 623, 1086, 1251, 1311, 1316 

Roseberry, Earl of, xi. 599 

Rutland, Duke of, x. 680 


Salisbury, Marquis of, ix, 130, 1145 
—X. 723 
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Strangford, Viscount, ix. 587, 1226 
—x. 14, 18 
—xi. 3, 28, 499 

Sussex, Duke of, ix. 1148, 1151 
—x.1 

Suffield, Lord, xi. 111, 127, 301, 302, 315, 
317, 318, 593, 594, 795, 931, 933, 934, 938, 
940, 941, 942, 943, 1166 


Tenterden, Lord, ix. 1227 

—x. 986 

—xi. 593, 802, 941, 942, 1251, 1274 
Teynham, Lord, ix. 1144, 1147 
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—xi. 300, 1252 
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621, 641, 869, 938, 1092, 1248, 1251, 1323, 
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Westmeath, Marquis of, ix. 772, 833, 1226 
—x. 257 
—xi. 1251, 1293, 1315, 1331 
Wharncliffe, Lord, x. 1056 
—xi. 300, 480, 487, 863, 1090, 1093, 1087, 
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—xi. 687 
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Agnew, Sir Andrew, x. 216 
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